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AUTHOE'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION. 


When  the  publishers  of  this  work  communicated  to  me  their 
proposal  to  render  my  work,  Sprachvergleicliung  und  UrgescMchte, 
more  accessible  to  the  English  public  by  means  of  a  translation,  I 
felt  it  alike  a  pleasure  and  an  honour — the  more  so  as  it  seemed  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  First  Edition  had  already  made  some 
valued  friends  in  England. 

The  Science  of  Language,  on  which  the  following  investigations 
are  based,  may  properly  be  termed  a  daughter  of  the  Anglo-German 
world,  and  if  we  pay  honour  to  Franz  Bopp  as  the  founder  of  our 
science,  we  are  not  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  it  was  from  English 
hands  that  he  received  the  key  to  its  comprehension — knowledge 
of  Sanskrit. 

But  out  of  the  purely  grammatical  treatment  which  language 
received  at  Bopp's  hands,  and  side  by  side  with  it,  in  the  course  of 
time — and  again  with  the  active  co-operation  of  English  scholars — 
the  idea  was  more  and  more  definitely  developed  that  perhaps  by 
the  aid  of  the  same  Comparative  Philology,  to  which  such  startling 
results  were  due  in  the  domain  of  words  and  their  forms,  it  might 
also  be  possible  to  penetrate  somewhat  more  deeply  into  the  history 
of  the  things  denoted  by  those  words.  As  the  archteologist,  armed 
with  pick  and  shovel,  descends  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  in 
order  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  past  in  bone  and  stone-remains, 
so  the  student  of  language  might  endeavour  to  employ  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  language — washed  on  the  shore  of  history  from  ages 
immeasurably  remote— to  reconstruct  the  picture  of  the  primeval 
age.  The  presentiment  to  which  Leibnitz  gave  utterance  in  the 
sentence:  "Nihil  majorem  ad  antiquas  populorum  origines  inda- 
gandas  lucem  prsebere  quam  collationem  linguarum,"  was  fulfilled. 
In  a  word.  Linguistic  Palseology  arose. 

Thus,  for  some  time  past  Etymology  has  been  a  sister  science  to 
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prehistoric  Archseology  in  the  investigation  of  primitive  culture. 
And  now  a  third  point  of  departure  has  been  found  from  which  to 
pass  beyond  the  bounds  of  history.  The  attempt  has  been  made 
by  careful  comparison  of  the  antiquities  of  the  individual  Indo- 
European  peoples  to  distinguish  between  what,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  have  jointly  inherited  in  the  way  of  manners  and  customs,  of 
private,  public,  and  religious  institutions,  and  what,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  this  connection  may  be  termed  their  recent  acquisitions, 
whether  loans  from  abroad  or  the  results  of  their  own  independent 
evolution.  Thus  to  Etymology  and  Archaeology  a  third  science  has 
been  added — that  of  Comparative  Antiquities,  which,  as  I  am  firmly 
convinced,  opens  a  new  prospect,  full  of  promise,  for  the  history  of 
the  individual  Indo-European  peoples. 

It  is  on  this  triple  basis  that  the  present  work  is  founded,  being 
designed  as  a  comprehensive  account  of  what  we  know  at  present 
about  the  prehistoric  period  of  the  Indo-European  race. 

With  this  object,  the  first  of  the  four  Parts,  into  which  the  work 
is  divided,  traces  the  historical  development  of  the  views  and 
theories  that  have  thus  far  been  promulgated  on  this  subject. 
This,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  of  service  to  the  friends  of  Linguistic 
Palteontology,  as  the  literature  of  the  subject,  whether  in  extensive 
works,  tiny  pamphlets,  or  even  in  the  daily  press,  is  extremely 
scattered.  Much  that  is  not  essential  has  been  purposely  passed 
over.  The  views  summarised  are  not  criticised  in  detail  in  this 
Part,  the  object  of  which  is  to  state  the  arguments  for  and  against 
in  as  objective  a  manner  as  possible;  indeed,  they  are  not  subjected 
to  any  criticism,  save  what  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  order  and 
manner  of  their  arrangement  and  statement.  Only  those  points  to 
which  I  could  not  expect  to  return  in  the  course  of  the  work  have 
notes  of  correction  or  explanation  attached. 

The  Second  Part,  however,  is  especially  devoted  to  a  critical  and 
methodical  examination  of  the  value  of  linguistic  data  for  con- 
clusions as  to  the  history  of  culture.  What  the  student  of  pre- 
historic times  is,  and  what  he  is  not,  justified  in  inferring  from  the 
evidence  of  language  are  the  questions  mainly  discussed  in  this 
section.  I  venture  to  hope  that  I  have  in  this  discussion  con- 
tributed my  share  towards  removing  the  suspicions  which  have 
been  expressed  in  England  of  late  on  the  employment  of  Etymology 
for  purposes  of  history.*    It  will  be  apparent  that  the  student  of 

*  Cf.,  e.g.,  Abbott,  History  of  Greece,  p.  25,  London,  1888  :  "Nothing 
is  so  delusive  as  facts  founded  upon  etymologies  ;"  or  TJie  Saturday  Seview, 
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language  is  by  no  meaas  blind  to  the  difficulties  which  beset  his 
task,  but  on  the  contrary  is  fully  conscious  of  the  need  of  always 
supporting  the  conclusions  of  Etymology  by  the  observations  of 
History  and  Archteology. 

The  work  now  turns  from  the  historical  and  theoretical  side  ot 
the  question  to  the  actual  investigation  of  the  Primeval  Age,  and 
begins  with  an  exhaustive  examination  of  one  of  the  chief  and 
cardinal  points  in  the  primeval  history  of  the  Indo-Europeans— 
the  question  whether  the  Indo-Europeans  before  their  dispersion 
were  or  were  not  acquainted  with  the  Metals.  This  inquiry,  which 
I  am  brought  to  answer  in  the  negative,  proves  to  be  intimately 
involved  with  the  further  question— Whence  and  in  what  way 
acquaintance  with  the  Metals,  if  unknown  to  the  Primeval  Period, 
spread  amongst  the  Indo-European  peoples  in  later  times  1  For 
the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem  I  believe  that  I  have  collected 
what  ling-uistic  data  there  are,  without  losing  sight  of  History  and 
Archseology. 

This  seemed  to  give  a  base-line,  satisfactory  ahke  from  the  point 
of  view  of  theory  and  of  facts,  from  which  we  might  venture  to 
grasp  the  multitude  of  linguistic  and  historic  facts  bearing  on 
prehistoric  research,  which  are  presented  by  the  various  Indo- 
Eiu-opean  peoples.  The  book  concludes,  accordingly,  with  an 
attempt  to  portray  the  Primeval  Indo-European  Period  as  a 
whole  in  a  series  of  pictures  representing  its  most  important 
phases— The  Animal  Kingdom,  Cattle,  The  Plant-World,  Agri- 
culture, Computation  of  Time,  Food  and  Drink,  Clothing, 
Dwelhngs,  Traffic  and  Trade,  The  Culture  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
peans, and  The  Prehistoric  Monuments  of  Europe  (especially  the 
Swiss  Lake-Dwellings),  Family  and  State,  Eeligion,  The  Original 
Home. 

The  last-named  chapter,  that  which  deals  with  the  original  home 
of  the  Indo-European  race,  alone  requires  a  few  further  words. 
It  is  this  problem  which  in  England  has  of  late  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  discussion  (c/.  on  this  point  especially  Van  den 
Gheyn,  L'Origine  Europdenne  des  Aryas,  Paris,  1889)  ;  and  two 
further  works  dealing  mainly  with  this  question  have  appeared 

p.  22,  January  4,  1890:  "The  philological  arguments,  proving  from  words 
common  to  Aryan  tongues,  that  the  undivided  Aryans  have  this  or  that 
institution,  or  custom,  or  piece  of  knowledge  in  common,  seems  to  us  of  very 
slight  importance.  In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time,  words  have 
been  so  shifted,  added  to,  dropped,  cut,  and  shuffled,  that  real  historical  know- 
ledge based  on  terms  of  speech  is  next  to  impossible." 
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since  the  completion  of  this  book  *  In  this  discussion  very  great 
weight,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  too  great  weight,  has  been  given 
to  K.  Penka's  two  works  {Origines  Ariacoe,  1883,  and  Der  Herkunft 
der  Arier,  1886).  I  am  not  blind  to  the  value  of  the  numerous 
new  points  of  view  which  Penka  has  proposed  for  determining  the 
relation  between  race  and  language.  On  the  other  hand,  I,  like 
Max  Miiller,  cannot  close  my  eyes  to  the  many  mistakes' into 
which  Penka  has  fallen,  at  any  rate  in  the  employment  of  his 
philological  and  historical  materials.  The  impossibility  of  attain- 
ing to  any  result  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Penka,  in  the  present 
state  of  Anthropology,  is  dealt  with  by  me  on  pp.  35,  82,  /.,  of  this 
book. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  spoken  on 
this  question.  Anyhow,  fresh  works  on  this  subject  will  speedily 
be  forthcoming.  Thus,  Johannes  Schmidt  pointed  out  at  the 
Seventh  International  Congress  of  Orientalists,  held  at  Stockholm, 
that  the  numeral  systems  of  the  European  languages  frequently 
betray  indications  that  the  decimal  notation  is  crossed  by  a 
duodecimal  or  sexagesimal  system.  "  With  much  acuteness,"  says 
the  report  (cf.  Deutsche  Rundschau,  p.  227,  No.  3,  1889-90),  "the 
speaker  tried  to  show  it  was  probable  that  we  have  here  the 
influence  of  the  Babylonian  mode  of  measuring  space  and  time, 
which  is  based  on  tlie  numeral  60  ;  a  hypothesis,  the  importance 
of  which  for  the  question  as  to  the  prehistoric  abode  of  the 
European  peoples,  and  consequently  of  the  original  Indo-European 
home,  is  manifest."  J.  Schmidt  will  pubHsh  his  views  and  the 
arguments  in  support  of  them  in  a  special  treatise. 

From  another  side,  the  question  of  the  connection  between  the 
Indo-European  peoples  and  the  Finnish  peoples  in  prehistoric  times 
— a  question  of  the  highest  importance  for  our  problem — is  to  be 
discussed  anew. 

I  therefore  beg  that  the  attempt  here  made  to  localise  the  home 
of  the  Indo-Europeans  may  be  regarded  as  merely  tentative,  and 
that  it  may  receive  an  unjjrejudiced  and  careful  consideration. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Preface  without  expressing  my  heart- 
felt thanks  to  the  Translator  of  the  work,  Mr  V.  B.  Jevons. 
Mr  Jeyons  had  already  completed  his  translation  of  the  Firet 
Edition,  and  prepared  it  for  the  press,  when  the  necessity  for  a 


*  Tlie  Cradle  of  the  Aryans,  by  Gerald  H.  Eendal,  London,  1889,  and  Tlic 
Origm  of  tlie  Aryans  :  an  Account  of  the  Prehistoric  Ethnology  and  Civilisation 
of  Ei(,rope,  by  Canon  I.  Taylor,  London,  1889. 
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Second  Edition  presented  itself,  and  the  Second  Edition  has  grown 
into  an  almost  entirely  new  work.  Mr  Jevons,  nevertheless,  with 
the  greatest  self-sacrifice  undertook  the  task  thus  imposed  of 
retranslating  the  work.  If  any  reader,  therefore,  lays  dosvn  the 
book  with  a  feehng  of  satisfaction,  much  of  his  thanks  will  be  due 
to  Mr  Jevons.  0.  Schrader. 

Jena,  March  1890. 


TRANSLATOR'S  NOTE. 

Dr  Schrader  omits  to  state  that  he  very  kindly  volunteered  to 
look  through  the  proof-sheets  of  the  Translation  with  a  view  to 
ensuring  the  correctness  of  the  many  words  which  he  cites  from 
all  Indo-European  (and  sundry  other)  languages.  And  although 
Dr  Schrader  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the 
Translation,  still  I  have  been  able  to  consult  him  whenever  I  was 
in  doubt  as  to  his  meaning ;  and  as  he  has  read  all  the  proofs,  I 
do  not  think  it  hkely  that  any  mistakes  have  escaped  our  joint 

efforts.  •     ^  ^ 

F.  B.  Jevons. 

The  Ukiveesity,  Durham. 
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PART  1. 

-THE  HISTOEY  OF  LINGUISTIC  PALAEONTOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  LINGUISTIC  PALEONTOLOGY. 

Eighteenth  centvu-y  views  about  the  linguistic  and  ethnological 
relationship  of  nations  can  nowhere  be  better  or  more  compre- 
hensively studied  than  in  the  numerous  writings  of  the  most 
learned  and  distinguished  student  of  language  of  that  period, 
Johann  Christoph  Adelung.  His  principal  work  Mithridates,  or  the 
General  Science  of  Language  {Mithridates  oder  allgemeine  Sprachen- 
kunde,  1806-1816,  from  the  second  part  onwards  continued  by 
J.  S.  Vater  from  Adelung's  papers,  3  vols.,  Berlin),  stands  mid- 
way between  the  old  science  of  language  and  the  new,  and  may 
be  designated  as  a  continuation,  only  more  thorough  and  more 
methodical,  of  the  idea  of  a  universal  glossary,  which  was  suggested 
by  Leibnitz,  and  first  carried  into  execution  in  the  St  Petersburg 
Dictionary  of  the  Czarina  Katherine.  The  design  at  the  bottom  of 
this  idea,  viz.,  to  establish  the  mutual  relations  of  nations  by  means 
of  a  comparison  of  their  languages,  is  characteristic  of  the  position 
then  filled  by  the  science  of  language,  which  was  little  more  than 
that  of  handmaiden  to  ethnology.  But  the  criterion  of  these 
comparisons  was  not,  as  in  the  St  Petersburg  Dictionary  and 
elsewhere,  collections  of  individual  words,  for  Adeluno-  does  not 
attempt  to  conceal  his  grave  suspicions  of  them  (cf.  Preface,  p.  viii). 
On  the  strength  of  the  large  number  of  translations  in  existence  ^ 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  nearly  five  hundred  languages  and  dialects 
was  taken  as  the  test  of  language,  on  the  ground  that  only  by 
means  of  a  continuous  piece  of  human  speech  is  it  possible  to  follow 
*  The  person  who  first  had  the  idea  of  using  the  Lord's  Praver  as  a  test  of 
langjiage  was  J.  Schildborger,  about  1477.  On  the  collections  of  the  L  P 
see  Mithridates,  i.  p.  646  seq.  ' 
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the  movement  and  spirit  of  a  language,  and,  above  all,  to  trace  its 
structure,  external  and  internal  (c/.  Preface,  p.  xii). 

Our  interest  in  this  work,  which  may  be  read  not  without  profit 
to  this  day,  lies  principally  in  the  author's  views  of  the  relationship 
of  the  European  and  Asiatic  peoples,  and  particularly  of  those 
among  them  which  have  been  grouped  together  under  the  name  of 
Indo-European.  To  begin  with,  the  fatal  error  that  the  language 
of  the  Bible  must  be  regarded  as  the  original  language  of  mankind, 
an  error  first  energetically  combated  by  Leibnitz,  may  be  regarded 
as  vanquished.  Even  in  his  work.  On  t/ie  History/  of  the  German 
Language  {Tiber  die  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache),  &c.,  which 
appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1781,  Adeluug  says,  in  the  Introduction, 
p.  10  :  "People  have  at  all  times  given  themselves  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  trouble  in  trying  to  find  out  what  was  the  first 
language  in  the  world,  because  they  believed  that  then  it  must  be 

very  easy  to  derive  all  the  other  languages  from  it  Hebrew 

is  certainly  the  oldest  language  of  which  we  have  any  considerable 
remains ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  the  most  ancient,"  and  he  adds,  in 
the  Preface  to  the  Mithrid.,  p.  11:  "  I  do  not  derive  all  languages 
from  a  single  one ;  Noah's  ark  to  me  is  a  closed  fortress,  and  the 
ruins  of  Babylon  need  fear  no  molestation  from  me." 

Nevertheless,  Adelung  is  firmly  convinced  of  the  Asiatic  origin 
of  the  peoples  of  Europe.  At  that  time  proofs  were  not  considered 
necessary  for  this  view.  "  Asia,"  says  Adelung  in  the  introduction 
to  Part  I.  of  the  Mithridates,  "  has  at  all  times  been  regarded  as  that 
portion  of  the  world  in  which  the  human  race  had  its  origin,  where 
it  received  its  first  education,  and  from  the  centre  of  which  it 
pom-ed  forth  its  multitudes  over  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,"  and  in  the  introduction  to  the  second  part  of  this  work,  he 
says  :  "  That  portion  of  the  globe  which  we,  following  the  example 
of  the  Phoenicians,  call  Europe,  is  really  but  the  western  continua- 
tion of  Asia  Tlierefore,  it  has  this  quarter  of  the  globe  to 

thank  for  its  population,  and  especially  Central  Asia "  (though 
Paradise,  according  to  Adelung,  ib.,  i.  p.  61,  lay  in  Cashmere), 
"that  great  and  ancient  nursery  of  the  human  race  for  Asia, 
Europe,  and  America." 

Adelung  also  had  ideas  about  the  order  and  direction  in  which 
the  various  peoples  immigrated  into  Europe,  cf.  Oldest  History  of 
the  Germans,  &c.  {Aelteste  Geschichte  der  Deutschen,  &c.,  Leipzig, 
1806,  p.  121).  He  distinguishes  in  Europe,  from  east  to  west,  six 
different  races  and  languages,  Iberians,  Celts,  Teutons,  Thracians 
(more  precisely  the  group  formed  by  the  Thracian,  Pelasgic,  Greek, 
and  Latin  languages),  Finns,  and  Slavs,  of  which  the  Iberians,  as 
dwelling  farthest  west,  must  have  migrated  first.  Anyhow,  the 
position  of  these  races  relatively  to  each  other  shows  that  their  immi- 
gration followed  two  main  lines  of  march :  one,  that  of  the  Celts  and 
Thracians  (cf,  however,  Mithrid.,  ii.  p.  340)  to  the  south,  the  other 
that  of  the  Teutons,  Slavs,  and  Finns  to  the  north  of  the  Danube. 

If  we  now  inquire  to  what  extent  Adelung  and  his  age  had 
recognised  the  etymological  kinship  of  the  Indo-Germanic  lan- 
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guages,  we  have  first  to  mention  that  the  important  resemblances 
of  Sanskrit  to  the  other  languages  were,  thanks  especially  to  the 
wi-iting  of  Frater  Paulinas  a  S.  Bartholomseo,*  by  no  means 
unknown.  Adekuig  has  a  chapter  {Mithrid.,  i.  p.  149)  entitled 
"  Agreement  of  many  words  in  Sanskrit  with  words  of  other  ancient 
languages,"  which  begins  with  the  following  sentence :  "  The  great 
antiquity  of  this  language  is  shown  among  other  things  by  the 
agreement  of  so  many  of  its  words  with  words  of  other  ancient 
languages,  the  only  possible  reason  for  which  is  that  all  these 
peoples  at  their  origin,  and  before  their  separation,  belonged  to  a 
common  race."  Here,  however,  there  is  no  recognition  of  the  idea 
of  an  Indo-Germanic  family  of  nations,  as  is  shown  by  the  cata- 
logues of  words  which  follow,  and  in  which  Hebrew,  Syrian, 
Turkish,  and  other  words  are  brought  in  for  comparison  with 
Sanskrit. 

As  to  the  rest,  in  regard  to  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples,  there 
were  two  cases  of  closer  connection  which  were  particularly  asserted 
and  maintained  at  that  period  :  the  first  was  the  close  relationship 
between  Latin  and  Greek,  the  second  that  which  was  supposed  to 
exist  between  Persian  and  German.  On  the  latter  point,  especially 
since  the  year  1597,  a  very  extensive  literature!  bad  been  amassed, 
and  even  Leibnitz  was  of  the  opinion  (c/.  Mithrid.,  i.  p.  277)  that 
the  relation  between  German  and  Persian  was  so  close  that  Integri 
versus  Persice  scrihi  possunt,  quos  Germanus  intelligat. 

The  explanation  of  relations  of  this  kind  was  at  that  period 
sought  exclusively  in  processes  of  mingling,  which  the  peoples  in 
question  were  supposed  to  have  gone  through  in  historic  or  pre- 
historic times.  Thus  Adelung  and  Vater  {Mithrid.,  ii.  p.  457) 
explain  Latin  as  a  mixture  of  Celtic  (Aborigines)  and  Greek 
(Felasgi)  elements,  and  the  German  constituents  in  Persian  are 
brought  into  connection  with  the  sojourn  of  the  Goths  on  the  Black 
Sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Persia:  "  for,  as  they  were  a  wild,  rest- 
less, conquering  race,  ever  seeking  to  expand  at  the  cost  of  their 
neighbours,  they  cannot  have  spared  Persia  when  in  its  neighbour- 
hood" (cf.  Aelteste  Geschichte  der  Deutschen,  1806,  p.  550).  Fui-ther, 
"Greek,  to  our  astonishment,  contains  many  Teutonic  roots,  perhaps 
one-fifth  of  its  vocabulary,  and  yet  we  may  not  regard  the  one 
language  as  the  mother  of  the  other.  Since  the  Teutons  came 
from  the  east,  they  must  have  dwelt  a  long  time  in  the  north  of 
Thrace,  before  they  penetrated  still  further  north,  and  as  barbaric 
tribes  cannot  long  behave  as  peaceful  neighbours,  they  may  have 
poured  over  the  district  south  of  them,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  it  several  times,  and  have  left  a  part  of  their  language 
behind  them  as  a  memento."    Such  was  Adelung's  opinion  on  this 

*  1798.  Diss,  de  antiquitate  et  affinitate  linguae  Zendkx,  Samscridmiicoe  et 
Oerrnaniece.  Padua. 

1802.  Diss,  de  Latini  sermonis  origine  et  mm  orientalihus  Unguis  connexione 
Itorao. 

t  Given  in  Adelung,  AelUste  OescJmhlc  der  Dc^tlscJicn,  kc,  Leipzitr  1806 
p.  360  seq.    Cf.  also  Th.  Benfey,  Oeschichle  der  SprachwissenschafC -p.  228 
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subject  m  the  Oldest  History  of  the  Germans,  <fec.  (Aelteste  GeschichU 
der  Deutscken,  kc,  p.  352),  which  appeared  a  short  time  before 
Part  I.  of  the  Mithridates.  It  is,  therefore,  very  remarkable  that 
the  same  author,  in  those  passages  of  the  Mithridates  in  which  he 
has  to  speak  of  the  same  subject,  reaches  another  view  of  the 
matter,  and  one  which  comes  very  near  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
At  any  rate,  in  the  Mithridates,  i.  p.  279,  it  strikes  him  as  very 
surprising  that  the  Teutonic  elements  in  Persian  look  not  like 
strangers,  but  "  as  though  they  were  closely  interwoven  with  the 
original  structure  of  the  language  and  its  forms."  For  this 
reason,  the  following  explanation  seems  to  him  to  be  far  the  most 
probable  :  "  The  Teutons,  like  all  the  peoples  of  the  West,  derive 
their  descent  from  Asia,  and  if  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine  the 
locality  which  they  inhabited  before  their  migrations,  still  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  placed  in  Central  Asia  close  to  the 
bounds  of  Persia  and  Thibet,  a  country  whose  unstable  hordes  have 
sometimes  populated,  and  more  than  once  shaken  Europe.  The 
Teuton,  the  Slav,  the  Thracian,  the  Celt,  and  so  on,  may  thus 
have  drawn  from  one  and  the  same  linguistic  source,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Persian,  and  only  have  become  estranged  by  time,  climate, 
and  customs." 

Thus,  the  learned  German  student  of  language  had  shortly  before 
his  death,  independently  as  it  seems,  reached  the  same  conclusion 
as  that  which  the  famous  Englishman,  Sir  W.  Jones,  owing  to  his 
greater  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  had  pronounced  *  as  early  as  the 
year  1786, — namely,  that  the  points  of  agreement  between  this 
language  and  especially  Greek  and  Latin,  though  also  ancient 
German  and  Celtic  (Persian  and  Slavonic  are  not  mentioned  by 
Jones  in  the  passage  in  question),  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
assumption  that  they  are  derived  from  a  common  source,  now  perhaps 
no  longer  in  existence. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  century  to  produce  proof  in 
the  scientific  sense,  of  the  unity  of  the  Indo-Germanic  f  languages. 

Thanks  to  the  immortal  Franz  Bopp,  the  circle  of  Indo-European 
languages  begins  to  be  drawn  closer  and  tighter.  Doubt  is  now 
no  longer  possible  as  to  the  common  origin  of  the  languages  dealt 
with  in  Bopp's  Comparative  Grammar  (1833-35) :  Sanskrit,  Zend, 
Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Old  Slavonic,  Gothic,  and  German,  to 
which  may  be  added,  as  dealt  with  in  separate  treatises,  Celtic 
(1839),  Old  Prussian  (1853),  Albanian  (1854-55),  and  in  a  second 
edition  (1856-61),  Armenian.  But  whereas  with  Bopp  the  assump- 
tion of  a  prehistoric  unity  of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples  is  but  a 
background  for  the  explanation  of  facts  of  language,  on  the  founda- 
tion laid  by  him  the  idea  gradually  begins  to  be  recognised  as  one 
of  pre-eminent  importance  for  history. 

Nothing,  however,  was  more  closely  connected  with  the  explana- 

*  Of.  Th.  Benfey,  OcscMchtc  der  Sprachwissenschaft,  p.  347. 

t  The  expression  Indo-Germanic  seems  to  liave  been  first  used  by  Klaproth 
ia  his  Asia  Polyglotta,  2nd  ed.,  1831  (and  also  in  the  first  edition,  1823  ?),  and 
not  as  Spiegel  [Arisclie  Periode,  vi.)  thinks,  by  Pott  for  the  first  time. 
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tion  of  the  relationship  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  to  each 
other  than  the  question  as  to  the  starting-point,  the  original  home 
of  the  Indo-Eiu-opeans.  If  one  looked  at  a  group  of  related  words, 
such  say,  as  Goth,  fadar,  Lat.  pater,  G.  irari^p.  Sans,  pita,  Zend. 
pita,  there  were  a  priori  two  possible  ways  of  explaining  their 
relation  :  either  one  of  the  forms  enumerated  must  be  regarded  as 
the  parent  of  the  rest,  or  they  are  all  derived  from  some  one 
original  form  now  no  longer  existing,  and  only  recoverable  by  the 
comparison  of  languages.  It  was  necessary  to  decide  this  question 
one  way  or  the  other  before  the  position  of  the  original  Indo-Ger- 
manic home  could  be  determined;  and  although  Sir  W.  Jones  had 
divined  the  truth,  there  were  not  wanting  people  to  claim  one  or 
other  of  the  Indo-European  languages  as  the  mother  of  the  rest. 
The  honour  of  this  post  was  assigned  either  to  Sanskrit,  to  which 
was  principally  due  the  discovery  of  an  Indo-European  family  of 
languages,  or  to  Zend,  which  had  all  the  greater  reputation  for 
sanctity  and  antiquity,  because  little  was  known  about  it  to 
inquirers  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  derivation  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  from  India  was 
maintained  by  F.  von  Schlegel  in  his  epoch-making  work.  The 
Language  and  Wisdom  of  the  Hindus  (SpracJie  und  Weisheit  der 
Inder,  1808,  cf.  vol.  iii.  ch.  iii.  p.  173).  He  explains  the  connec- 
tion of  the  languages,  mythology,  and  religion  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
peoples  in  an  historical  manner,  by  means  of  colonies,  which  were 
sent  forth  in  the  remotest  past  from  populous  India  to  Asia  and 
Europe,  and  were  there  fused  with  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  on  whom  they  stamped  their  language  and  customs.  Indi- 
viduals also,  especially  priests,  thinks  Schlegel,  may  occasionally 
have  journeyed  forth  as  missionaries,  and  spread  their  native  tongue. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  antiquity  of  Zend,  as  compared 
with  Sanskrit,  is  asserted  by  H.  F.  Link  in  a  work  which  also  was 
of  very  great  value  for  that  period.  Antiquity/  and  the  Primeval 
World  explained  hy  Natural  Science  {Die  Urivelt  und  das  Altertum, 
erldutert  durch  die  Naturhunde,  2  Pts.,  Berlin,  1821  and  1822). 
As,  however,  according  to  him,  "the  original  Zend  language,"  the 
mother  of  Sanskrit,  from  which  sprang  Greek,  Latin,  and  Slavonic — 
German  is  still  in  his  eyes  the  daughter  of  Persian,  which  again  is 
the  outcome  of  a  remarkable  mixture  of  Zend  and  barbaric  {i.e., 
Teutonic)  elements — was  spoken  in  Media  and  the  neighbouring 
districts,  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  original  abode  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  Media, 
and  Georgia,  a  view  which  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
generally  prevailed  amongst  the  most  distinguished  inquirers, 
Anquetil-Duperron,  Herder,  Heeren,  and  others.  Here,  too,  as 
in  Adelung's  opinion  also  (cf.  Mithrid.,  i.  p.  5),  was  the  home  of 
the  domesticated  animals  and  cultivated  plants,  and  generally  of 
all  "  the  improvements  in  man's  condition,  which  were  transmitted 
to  us"  (cf.  p.  243). 

However,  these  purely  hypothetical  conjectures  as  to  the  original 
Indo-European  home  lost  every  shred  of  support  the  moment  the 
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conviction  spread  that  all  the  Indo-European  languages,  and  there- 
fore Sanskrit  and  Zend,  stood  in  the  relation  of  sisters  to  one 
another.  India  alone  was  for  some  time  longer,  and  by  A.  Curzon 
last  of  all  (On  the  Original  Extension  of  the  Sanskrit  Language  over 
certain  Portions  of  Asia  and  Europe,  Journal  of  tlie  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  xvi.  p.  172,  1856),  treated  as  the  startiAg-point  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  (c/.  J.  Muir,  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  ii.  2,  p.  301  seq.). 

The  first  to  try  to  obtain  some  firm  ground  for  determining  the 
position  of  the  original  Indo-Germanic  home,  without  falling  a  victim 
to  the  erroneous  idea  that  some  one  of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples 
was  to  be  regarded  as  the  parent  of  the  rest,  was  J.  G.  Rhode  in 
his  book  The  Sacred  Stories  of  the  Zend  People  {Die  heilige  Sage 
des  Zendvolkes,  Frankfurt,  1820  (c/.  F.  Spiegel  in  Ausland,  1871, 
p.  55).  ^  He  also  first  pointed  to  that  portion  of  the  interior  of 
Asia  which  is  still  regarded  by  numerous  scholars  as  the  original 
home  of  the  Indo-Europeans. 

Ehode  begins  by  endeavouring  to  discover  the  geographical 
starting-point  of  the  Zend  people,  in  which  he  comprehends 
Bactrians,  Medes,  and  Persians  ;  and  with  this  view  he  employs 
the  celebrated  first  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad,  in  which,  as  is 
known,  sixteen  districts  occur  as  the  creation  of  Ormuzd,  and  as 
many  plagues  as  sent  in  opposition  by  Ahriman.  Now,  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  districts  Rhode  sees  traces  of  the  gradual 
expansion  of  the  Zend  people,  whose  starting-point  he  considers  to 
be  the  Airyana  Vaejanh,  first  mentioned  in  that  passage.  As  this 
Airyana  Vaejanh  is  followed  next  by  Sugdha,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  Greek  SoyStav??  (O.P.  Suguda,  modem  Samarkand),  "  Ueriene 
(sic)  and  Sogdiana  must  have  bordered  directly  on  each  other, 
and  it  must  have  been  possible  for  the  nation  to  move  directly 
from  the  first  to  the  second.  Eeriene  Ve'edjo  (sic),  therefore,  is  to 
be  looked  for  nowhere  else  than  on  the  mountains  of  Asia,  whence, 
as  far  as  history  goes  back,  peoples  have  perpetually  migrated ; 
that  is,  on  the  cold  and  lofty  plateaux  and  the  summits  of  the 
mountains,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  at  the  sources  of  the 
Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus"  (p.  86).  Now,  as  the  evidence  of 
language  shows  that  Zend  and  Sanskrit  are  related  to  each  other 
"  as  two  sisters  born  of  the  same  mother,"  once  upon  a  time  the 
Brahmins  must  have  migrated  from  the  elevated  plateaux  or  the 
skirts  of  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  Indus  (p.  96).  Nay!  Rhode  believes  that  he  has 
even  found  in  the  Avesta  the  cause  of  the  original  people's  sudden 
departure  from  the  original  home.  A  sudden  lowering  of  the 
previously  warm  temperature  of  Central  Asia  compelled  them  to 
abandon  their  cold  mountain  home  for  the  warmer  districts  of 
Sogdiana,  Bactria,  Persia,  &c. 

In  the  same  sense  as  Rhode,  and  about  the  same  time,  A.  W. 
von  Schlegel  delivered  himself  in  the  Latin  preface  to  a  great 
work,  which  he  designed,  but  never  published,  Etymologicum 
novum  sive  synopsis  linguarum  (cf  Indische  Bihliothek,  i.  p.  274). 
^^Quid  igitur?"  he  says  on  p.  291,  "num  origines  linguarum  Pelasgi- 
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carum,  et  Germanicarum  ah  Indo  et  Oange  repeUre  rnolinmr  ? 
Minime  quidem.  Nullah  harur.  ah  altera  der^vatar.  d^c^^  po^ 
censeo  sed  omnes  deductis  in  contraria  rivuhs  ah  eodem  fonte 
Zisse"  And  further,  p.  293,  "  J^eque  tamen  Germanos  ^nd^- 
qZTmra  Tacito  credideL,  sed  oUm  in  Asia  intepore,  unde  et 
TZ  l\unt  profecti,  .icinas  Ms  sedes  i^coluisse  '  More  precisdy 
A  W  V  Schleiel  decides  for  the  district  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia,  in  a  later  paper,  i^e 
Voriqine  des  Hindus  {cf.  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture^ London,  1834,  and  Ussais  Litteravres  et  Historiques,  Bonn, 

^^An  observation  of  the  estimable  Julius  v.  Klaproth  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  here,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  first  attempt  to  ascertain 
anything  about  the  original  home  of  the  Indo-Europeans  by  mean 
of  Comparative  Philology  and  the  geography  of  plants  As  early 
as  the  year  1830  (c/.  Nouveau  Journal  Asiat,  v.  p.  112)  this  scholar, 
from  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  birch  was  the  only  name  ot  a 
tree  in  Sanskrit  which  recurred  in  the  other  Indo-Germanic 
languages  (Sans.  bhilrja  =  Uuss.  bereza,  &c.),  drew  the  conclusion 
that  the  Sanskrit  population  of  India  must  have  come  from  the 
north.  "  These  peoples  did  not  find  in  their  new  home  the  trees 
which  they  had  known  in  the  old,  with  the  exception  of  the  birch, 
which  grows  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas."  Further, 
according  to  Klaproth  {Asia  Polyglotta,  1831,  p.  42)  the  Indo- 
Europeans  had  descended  into  the  plains  partly  from  the  Himalayas, 
partly  from  the  Caucasus,  perhaps  even  "before  the  Noachian 

flood."  ,  .    ^  ^ 

Next,  F.  A.  Pott  delivered  himself  as  to  the  geographical  and 
ethnological  area  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  both  in  the  prefaces  to  his 
Etymological  Researches  {Etymologischen  Forschungen,  1833  and 
1836)  and  in  his  later  treatise  Indo-Germanic  Family  of  Languages 
(Indogermanischer  Sprachstamm,  in  the  Allg.  Encyclop.,  v.  Erschu. 
Griiber,  1840,  ii.  pp.  1-112).  Indubitably,  in  Pott's  opinion  {Encyc, 
p.  19),  the  cradle  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  was  in  Asia,  for 
"ex  oriente  lux,  and  the  course  of  civilisation  has  always,  on  the 
whole,  followed  the  sun.  The  people  of  Europe  once  lay  on  the 
breast  of  Asia,  and  like  children  played  around  her,  their  mother  ; 
for  this  we  now  no  longer  need  to  rely  on  confused  and  almost  for- 
gotten memories,  we  have  actual  and  historical  proof  before  us  in 
the  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia.  There  or  nowhere  must  we 
look  for  the  playground,  the  gymnasium  in  which  man  first 
developed  the  powers  of  his  body  and  his  mind  "  {Etym.  Forsch., 
i.  p.  xxi).  In  Asia,  he  decides  for  the  district  on  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes,  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  to  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Here  we  may  most  safely  imagine  the  parting-place  to  have 
been,  from  which  the  two  main  streams  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
peoples  seem  to  have  moved  in  divergent  directions  {Encyc,  p.  19). 

While  Pott  then  maintained  the  Central  Asiatic  origin  of  the 
Indo-Europeans  on  the  strength  of  general  considerations,  much 
the  same  as  those  to  which  Adelung  had  already  given  utterance, 
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Smfl  T^^^  511-31)  to  support  Rhode's  view  by  new 
reUveen  tZ'^iff  7'^^'  ?^''u'  ''^^'^^  ^^^^^  i«  distributed 
thi  the  .  a'  f  rVP^'P^"^  ^'^^  ^^^/bit  it,  is  held  to  indicate 
original  inhaC;,        t  f^^P^^^^^^.  distinguishes  them  from  the 

wes't  *    In  tbt      '  T  .T""'  ^^"d         the  north- 

west,     in  this  case,  however,  their  journey  from  the  land  of  the 

K^hT'  ^Tnt  them  through  the  western  passes  of  the  H Ldu- 
Kush,  through  Cabul  to  the  Punjaub.    That,  irther,  the  Airvana 

in  thf  no  .h  'f^^.'^l'  '^"^^  ^^'"^^^'^  "'^-^  I^l^^'i^  thou^t! 
sLe.  0?^^    ,    /^'T.'.  ''^^  ^^g^^^^d  «f  the  western 

slopes  of  Belurtagf  and  Mustag,  and  that  it  is  here  we  must  look 

thP  ^hn^'lT^n  '°^^*^y'/«t  only  of  the  ancient  Persians,  but  of 
the  whole  Indo-Germanic  family  (cf.  AltertumsL,  i.  p.  527),  is  further 
shown,  Lassen  thinks,  by  the  fact  that  the  Tadschiks,  who  speak 
Persian,  the  old  origma  inhabitants  of  Khasgar,  Jarkand,  Khiten, 
Aksu,  &c.,  dwell  on  both  sides  of  that  lofty  mountain,  and  spread 
thence  over  Central  Asia.  And  to  these  peoples  Klaproth  in  his^sm 
Polyglotta,  p.  243,  and  Ritter,  by  whom  the  hypothesis  of  the  Central 
Asiatic  origin  of  the  Indo -Europeans  was  introduced  into  geography, 
(pf.  Erdkunde  n.  p.  435,/.),  had  explicitly  alluded  as  belonging  to 
the  Persian  division  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family.  Moreover  in 
several  tribes,  the  Yueti,  Yuetsihi,  Yeta,  the  Szu,  Se,  Sai,  and 
especially  in  the  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  Usun  (cf.  Ritter,  Erdkwide, 
11.  and  vu.,  m  the  passages  given  in  the  Index  under  Usun  and 
rueti),  which  were  first  referred  to  by  Abel  Remusat  on  the  strength 
of  Chinese  authorities,  and  which  appear  about  the  second  century 
before  Christ  as  coming  from  the  East,  and  as  in  hostile 
relations  with  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Persia,  the  last  waves  of 
the  Central  Asiatic  Indo-Europeans  were  seen ;  nay !  people  did  not 

*  In  the  year  1850,  A.  Weber  {Indische  Stud.,  i.  p.  161)  tbought  he  had 
discovered  a  fresh  argument— it  was  subsequently  adopted  by  Lassen  (cf. 
Iiulische  Altcrtumskunde,  1.  2,  p.  638)  and  others— to  show  that  the  Hindus 
came  from  the  land  beyond  the  Himalayas.  He  points,  to  begin  with,  to  the 
ancient  story  of  the  flood  in  the  gatapathabrdhmana,  1.  8,  1.  1,  in  which  it  is 
narrated  how  a  fish  advised  Manu  to  build  a  boat  because  the  flood  would 
come.  _ "  When  the  flood  rose,  he  (Manu)  went  on  board.  The  fish  swam  up, 
and  to  its  horn  he  fastened  the  boat's  rope,  and  so  he  crossed  this  nortJiern 
mountain"  (the  Himalaya).  Manu  descends  thence  into  India  and  begets 
children.    On  the  other  hand,  see  Zimmer,  Altindischcs  Lcben,  1879,  p.  101. 

t  With  regard  to  the  frequently  recurring  name  "Beluitag,"  Bolortag,  &c., 
a  reference  to  H.  A.  Daniel,  Handhuch  der  Geographic,  1880,  p.  231,  will  set 
the  matter  right.  He  says  :  "From  the  elevated  plateau  of  Pamir,  the  roof  of 
the  world,  as  the  name  signifies,  Turan  stretches  west  and  north-west.  Where 
the  older  maps  mark  a  mountain-range  running  north  and  south  under  the  name 
of  Belurtagor  Bolortag, — an  error,  since  there  is  neither  a  mountain-range  nor 
do  the  names  occur  there,— a  waste  plateau,  about  400  kilom.  wide,  separates 
that  portion  of  Central  Asia  which  is  subject  to  the  Chinese  Empire  fr  om  the 
Aralo-Caspian  depression,  and  connects  the  mountain-systems  of  the  Himalaya, 
Mustagh,  Hiudu-Kush  in  the  south  with  the  Alai-Tagh  and  Tliian-Schau  in 
the  north."  Cf.,  however,  Max  Miiller,  India:  what  can  it  tf.ach  ns?  p.  267, 
note:  "The  Bolor,  the  very  existence  of  which  has  been  denied,  has  lately 
been  re-established  as  the  real  name  of  a  real  mountain  by  Robert  Shaw. 
He  found  that  the  name  was  applied  by  the  Kirghis  to  the  district  of  Kitral." 
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hesitate  to  identify,  as  did  Klaproth  and  Ritter,  the  Yeta  with  the 
Getce,  the  with  the  Sacce,  the  Usun  with  the  Suiones,  their 
leaders  Kuemni  with  the  Teut.  kmi-ig  {Urdkunde,  ii.  p.  432),  and  so 
on.  J.  Grimm,  too,  in  his  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Sprache,  con- 
trihuted  considerably  to  the  spread  of  these  ideas,  by  identifying 
the  Getce  with  the  Goths.  In  the  south-west  of  Persia,  taken  in  its 
broadest  signification,  we  have,  however,  according  to  Lassen,  to 
place  the  original  home  of  the  second  great  linguistic  family  of  the 
Caucasian  race,  the  Semitic.  For  the  Hebrew  story  of  Eden  points 
in  this  direction,  and  what  the  Belurtag  was  for  the  Aryans, 
Ai-arat  was  for  the  Semites.  A  common  place  of  origin,  and  pre- 
historic contact  between  the  Semites  and  the  Indo-Europeans  is 
supposed  to  be  proved  by  a  resemblance  between  their  languages 
which  goes  beyond  "  grammatical  structure." 

Thus,  indeed,  everything  seemed  to  confirm  the  opinion  that 
the  Indo-Germanic  peoples  and  languages  had  their  roots  in  Asia, 
and  J.  Grimm  was  right  in  maintaining  in  his  History  of  the 
German  Language  {Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Sprache,  1848)  that 
this  view  had  but  few  opponents.  "  All  the  peoples  of  Europe,"  he 
says,  p.  162,/.,  "came  from  Asia  in  the  distant  past;  an  irresist- 
ible impulse,  the  causes  of  which  are  hidden  from  us,  set  in  from 
the  east  to  the  west.  The  further  west  we  find  a  people  pene- 
trating, the  earlier  it  must  have  begun  its  travels,  and  the  deeper 
the  traces  it  may  have  left  behind  it  on  the  way."  The  trifling 
and  ill-founded  opposition  offered  to  this  opinion  of  the  first 
authorities  on  the  subject  (c/.  Th.  Poesche,  Die  Arier,  1878,  p.  60) 
soon  ceased  entirely. 

If  Comparative  Philology  at  its  first  appearance  thus  raised 
questions  of  the  very  greatest  importance  in  history  and  ethnology, 
which  now  seemed  to  be  approaching  a  final  solution,  the  further 
growth  of  the  science  was  destined  to  be  of  importance  for  another 
branch  of  human  knowledge,  which  was  in  m'gent  need  of  assist- 
ance, the  history  of  primitive  culture. 

As  early  as  the  year  1820,  in  a  quarter  apparently  far  removed 
from  the  new  comparative  method,  that  is,  in  the  Malay  and 
Polynesian  languages,  J.  Crawfurd  had  in  his  comprehensive  work 
the  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  appended  a  tolerably 
extensive  vocabulary  to  a  general  dissertation  on  the  Polynesian 
languages,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  trace  the  relationship  of  the 
most  important  terms  of  civilisation  in  this  group  of  languages. 
Indeed,  on  the  strength  of  his  linguistic  observations,  he  had  even 
drawn  a  detailed  description  of  the  oldest  civilisation  of  these 
peoples.* 

Of.  ii.  p.  85:  "They  had  made  some  advances  in  agriculture,  under- 
stood the  use  of  iron,  had  workers  in  this  metal  and  in  gold,  out  of  which  they 
probably  made  ornaments  ;  they  were  clothed  in  material  woven  from  the 
hbrous  bark  of  plants,  which  they  wove  on  a  loom,  but  did  not  yet  know  how 
to  make  cotton  garments,  which  knowledge  they  only  obtained  later  from  the 
Indian  mamland ;  they  had  domesticated  the  cow  and  the  buffalo,  and  used 
tliem  as  beasts  of  draught  and  burden,  as  also  the  pig,  the  fowl,  and  the  duck 
which  served  them  as  food. "  ' 
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Similar  attempts  were  not  wanting  in  the  domain  of  the  Indo- 
Orermanic  languages.  The  first  step  towards  arranging  Indo- 
Gernianic  equations  for  purposes  of  the  history  of  culture  was  taken 
by  the  learned  and  acute  R.  K.  Eask,  in  a  prize-essay  which 
appeared  at  Copenhagen  in  1818  {Under sbgehe  om  des  gamle 
Nordislce  elUr  Islandske  Sprogs  Oprindelse,  translated  into  German 
by  J.  S.  Vater  in  the  Vergleichungstafeln  der  Europdischen 
Stamms23rachen,  &c.,  Halle,  1882,  see  pp.  109-32),  which  contains 
indeed  only  etymologies  confined  to  the  European  languages,  but 
they  are  distinguished  by  what  is  relatively  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  accuracy.* 

Two  short  papers  bearing  on  linguistic  palaeontology  were 
A.  W.  V.  Schlegel's  Fames  of  Animals  and  Metals  {Uber  Tier- 
namen  und  Namen  der  Metalle,  Indische  BiUioteh,  i.  pp.  238-45), 
which  were  intended  to  illumine  important  chapters  in  the  history 
of  culture  for  the  first  time  with  the  light  of  the  science  of 
language.  In  both  papers  Schlegel  discusses  the  transference  of 
certain  names  of  animals  and  metals  to  other  species  of  animals 
and  metals,  as,  for  instance  the  relation  of  the  Greek  eA,e>as  : 
Goth,  ulhandus,  "camel,"  a  word  which  he  regards  as  "an 
ancient  memory  of  Asia ; "  of  Goth,  vulps  :  Lat.  vul2}es ;  of  Sans. 
dyas,  Teut.  eisen,  Lat.  aes,  "copper,"  &c.  Some  of  the  etymologies, 
such  as  Lat.  ursus,  "bear"  =  O.H.G.  ors,  "horse,"  G.  KdiJ.r}Xos  = 
Lat.  cahallus,  kc,  throw  a  lurid  light  on  the  condition  of  Com- 
parative Philology  at  that  time.  A  universal  collection  of  the 
names  of  animals  Schlegel  intended  to  give  in  his  Synopsis  lingu- 
arum  (cf.  above). 

Equally  extensive  was  the  use  made  of  linguistic  arguments  by 
H.  J.  Link  in  his  work  mentioned  above,  in  the  sections  on  the 
spread  of  mankind,  language  as  an  indication  of  its  spread,  the 
home  of  the  domesticated  animals  and  the  cultivated  plants,  the 
discovery  of  metals,  &c. 

A  further  step  forward  was  taken  by  F.  G.  EichhofF  in  his  work 
Parallele  des  langues  de  V Europe  et  de  I'Inde,  1836  (translated  into 
German  by  Kaltschmidt,  2nd  ed.,  Leipzig,  1845  ;  cf.  A.  Hofer, 
Berliner  Jahrh.  f.  iviss.  Kritik,  Dec.  1836,  Nos.  104-10,  and  F. 
Pott,  Uallische  Jahrh.  f.  deutsche  Wissenschaft  und  Kunst,  1838, 
Nos.  310-12).  "  Philology  and  history,"  he  says  in  the  Preface, 
"  go  hand  in  hand,  affording  each  other  mutual  assistance,  for  the 
life  of  nations  discloses  itself  in  their  language,  which  is  the  true 
mirror  of  their  vicissitudes ;  and  where  the  national  chronology 
loses  count,  and  the  thread  of  tradition  breaks,  the  pedigree  of 
words,  which  survives  the  fall  of  kingdoms,  begins  to  throw  its 
light  on  the  cradle  of  the  race."  With  this  view,  he  groups,  as 
indeed  Rask  had  done  before  him,  his  comparisons  of  words 
according  to  their  importance  for  the  history  of  culture,  assigning 
them  to  eight  groups — the  moon  and  the  elements,  plants  and 

*  Similar  comparative  catalogues  were  besides  framed  bj'  N.  Th.  Colebrooke, 
the  founder  of  Hindu  philology,  though  not  published  {cf.  Ma.\  Miiller,  Essays, 
iv.  p.  466,/.). 
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animals,  the  body  and  members,  the  family  and  society,  town  and 
dwellings,  arts  and  furniture,  trades  and  occupations,  qualities  and 
attributes.  In  this  way  he  hopes  to  show  how  "  this  rich  and 
tenacious  civilisation  propagated  itself  in  a  thousand  difterent 
dec^rees,  but  always  in  similar  stocks  and  in  regular  ramifications 
from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  ancient  mysterious  home,  over 
the  enormous  area  that  civilisation  now  covers  and  whose  borders 
are  daily  extending"  (p.  145).  r-c-  i. 

But  however  meritorious  may  be  the  fundamental  idea  ot  hjich- 
hoff's  collections  of  words,  the  collections  themselves  are  almost 
absolutely  worthless,  as  they  rest  exclusively  on  superficial 
similarities  in  the  words  compared,  and  are  but  rarely  and  then 
accidentally  correct.  Again,  the  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
antiquity  of  Sanskrit,  which  leads  him  to  place  the  home  of  the 
original  people  in  India,  contributes  to  give  the  work  a  false 
direction.  A  trul^/  scientific  etymology,  that  is,  a  comparison  of 
words  on  the  strength  of  fixed  phonetic  laws  derived  from  the 
observation  of  the  sounds  of  speech,  was  first  laid  down  in  the 
Etymological  Researches  {Etymologische  Forschungen)  of  F.  A.  Pott 
(1833  and  1836),  which  obviously  had  no  influence  on  EichhoflF, 
and  which  was  followed  in  1839-42  by  Th.  Benfey's  Lexicon  of 
Greek  Roots  {Griechisches  Wutzellexicon).  Now  for  the  first  time 
was  linguistic  material  of  a  relatively  reliable  character  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  historian  of  culture. 

A.  Kuhn,  therefore,  had  firmer  ground  under  his  feet  when,  in 
the  year  1845,  he  made  a  fresh  attempt,  in  his  epoch-making  paper 
On  the  History  of  the  Indo-Ger manic  Peoples  in  the  most  Ancient 
Times  {Zur  dltesten  Geschichte  der  Indogermanischen  Volher,  Easter- 
Programme  of  the  Berlin  Real-Gymnasium),  to  employ  Comparative 
Philology  to  illumine  the  primitive  Indo-Germanic  period.  The 
starting-point  in  Kuhn's  discussion,  which  "does  not  pretend  to  be 
anything  more  than  an  attempt,"  is  the  question  "whether  it  is 
not  possible  by  means  of  this  very  Comparative  Philology  to  proceed 
from  the  conclusion  that  all  these  great  nations  are  related  to  each 
other,  to  a  further  conclusion,  that  is  to  establish  the  main  out- 
lines of  the  condition  of  the  primitive  people  in  the  period 
antecedent  to  their  dispersion  "  (p.  2).  Here  we  have  the  concep- 
tion of  a  linguistic  Palseontology  clearly  expressed. 

To  begin  with,  Kuhn  puts  together  the  names  for  tolerably 
distant  degrees  of  kinship,  such  as  for  brother-in-law  and  father- 
in-law,  which  coincide  in  the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  in  order 
thus  to  demonstrate  the  existence  in  the  primeval  period  of  a 
regular  family  life,  the  kernel  and  basis  of  a  State.  For,  according 
to  Kuhn,  the  original  people,  when  it  left  its  original  home,  had 
already  reached  a  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  State  beyond  the 
patriarchal  form  of  society  (p.  7).  This,  he  thinks,  is  shown  by 
comparisons  such  as  Sans,  rctjan,  Lat.  rex,  Goth,  reiks ;  Sans. 
pdti,  G.  TTocrts,  Goth,  faths.  (Sans,  vi^pdti  =  Lith.  wihzpats),  (fee. 
Further,  he  finds  the  pastoral  life  of  the  oldest  Indo-Europeans 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  uniform  terms  for  most  of  the  domesti- 
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tndl^i^t?^^^  ^  conclusion  "that  the  cattle 

and  poultry  possessed  by  our  original  ancestors  were  in  the  main 

h    r'efJIs To  •  ^^--tication  of  the  cat  alne 

!  primitive  world,  since  its  names  show  no  such 

agi  cement  as  point  to  an  original  connection  between  them :  on 
the  other  hand,  he  considers  it  possible  that  our  cocks  and  hens 
were  known,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  different  names 
amongst  almost  all  Indo-Germanic  peoples,  because  of  the  great 
sanctity  of  the  bird  among  Hindus,  Romans,  and  Germans  (p  10) 
Ihe  Indo-Europeans,  however,  according  to  Kuhn,  were  not  merely 
pastoral,  they  had  already  made  the  transition  to  Agriculture 
Comparative  Philology  can,  indeed,  only  make  it  probable  that  the 
Indo-Jiaropeans  before  their  dispersion  were  acquainted  with  the 
plough  and  agriculture,  for  the  root  employed  in  the  European 
languages  to  designate  the  plough— ar  (G.  dpciw,  Lat.  arare,  &c  )— 
can  only  be  traced  in  Sanskrit  in  this  sense  hypothetically  (p.  12)  • 
for  instance,  according  to  Kuhn  in  dri/a,  "ploughman"  (?)  •  while 
the  European  word  for  plough,  G.  ^porpov,  Lat.  aratrum,  &c., 
which  Kuhn  places  immediately  by  the  side  of  the  Sans,  aritra, 
m  that  language  only  means  "oar."  On  the  other  hand, 
language  decisively  proves  that  grain  must  have  been  known  and 
employed  for  making  bread  before  the  various  peoples  separated 
(p.  14).  The  general  name  for  grain  in  the  primitive  period  was 
^ava  (Sans,  ydva,  G.  ^ed,  Lith.  javjal).  With  regard  to  the  hidi- 
vidual  varieties,  Kuhn  finds  that  expressions  for  different  varieties 
of  grain  agree  in  all  languages  compared,  and  therefore  grain 
must  have  been  known  to  the  original  people  ;  "  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  we  are  to  understand  thereby  the 
varieties  subsequently  designated  by  those  names;  barley  and 
wheat,  as  it  seems,  claim  the  highest  antiquity,  and  the  former 
pre-eminently  takes  precedence,  as  it  especially  was  used  in 
off"erings  by  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Hindus"  (p.  16).  Thus  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture  makes  it  probable  a  priori  that  the  original 
people  had  fixed  abodes,  and  this  is  further  expressly  proved,  Kuhn 
thinks,  by  an  abundant  array  of  common  words  for  house  and  yard, 
dwelling,  village,  town,  &c.: — "  The  ancestors  of  the  Indo-European 
peoples,  then,  were  already  a  settled  people"  (p.  18). 

Thus  was  an  attempt  made  for  the  first  time  to  draw  a  picture 
of  the  culture  of  prehistoric  Indo-Germanic  times  on  the  basis  of 
Comparative  Philology;  but  Kuhn's  treatise  does  not  seem  to  have 
become  fertile  in  wider  circles,  until  in  .the  year  1850  the  author 
expanded  it  with  copious  additions,  especially  in  the  domain  of  the 
Celtic  and  Slavonic  languages,  and  allowed  it  to  be  published  once 
more.  In  the  meantime,  interest  in  the  union  of  linguistic  and  his- 
toric research  had  been  greatly  quickened  by  the  veteran  compara- 
tive philologist,  Jacob  Grimm,  who  wrote  his  work  the  History  of 
German  {Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache),  which  appeared  in  1848, 
from  a  point  of  view,  described  by  himself  as  follows  (Preface,  p. 
xiii) :  "In  linguistic  research,  of  which  I  am  an  adherent,  and  on 
which  I  take  my  stand,  I  have  never  been  content  to  remain 
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satisfied  with  words  without  proceeding  to  things.  My  object  has 
been  not  merely  to  build  houses,  but  also  to  dwell  in  them.  It 
seemed  to  me  worth  while  to  try  whether  our  national  history 
could  not  be  assisted  in  shaking  her  bed  by  language,  and 
whether,  as  etymology  often  benefits  by  the  suggestions  of 
those  who  have  no  special  knowledge  of  it,  history  also  could 
not  derive  some  profit  from  the  unprejudiced  point  of  view  of 
language." 

For  us  the  most  important  points  in  Grimm's  work  are  the  first 
seven  sections :  Age  and  Language,  Shepherds  and  Farmers,  Cattle, 
Hawking,  Farming,  Feasts  and  Months,  Faith,  Law,  Customs — 
"  by  means  of  which  many  varied  features  from  the  inexhaustible 
stores  of  antiquity  will  be  put  in  as  a  foreground  for  all  that  is  to 
follow"  (p.  161).  Grimm's  object  was  not  to  give  a  clear  and 
precise  picture  of  the  original  Indo-Germanic  period,  as  Kuhn  had 
tried  to  do;  he  wishes  to  put  together  all  the  common  points 
which  bind  the  peoples  and  languages  of  Europe  to  each  other  and 
to  those  of  Asia.  The  marvellous  wealth  of  his  historical  and 
hnguistic  knowledge  is  to  reveal  prehistoric  Teutonic  times  to  him, 
and  in  order  to  detect  its  phases  he  traces  its  afl&nities  with  equal 
interest,  whether  they  lead  him  far  or  near.  In  this  way,  however, 
questions  force  themselves  on  his  notice,  about  the  more  or  less 
close  relationship  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  to  each  other, 
which  could  not  but  be  of  importance  for  the  further  development  of 
linguistic  and  historical  studies.  He  himself  pronounces  on  this 
point,  p.  1030,  as  follows:  "As  the  result  of  all  my  research  I  find 
that  our  German  language  is  most  closely  connected  with  Slavonic 
and  Lithuanian,  somewhat  more  remotely  with  Greek  and  Latin, 
though  in  such  a  way  that  it  agrees  with  each  of  them  in  some  of 
Its  tendencies."  The  work  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  draw  sharp 
distmctions,  as  was  subsequently  done,  between  definite  periods  of 
civilisation;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  diflficult  to  follow  Grimm's 
historical  inferences  from  partial  agreements  of  languages.  We 
may  refer  to  the  discussions  on  the  Names  of  Metals  pp  '9-14 
and  on  Farming  Terms,  pp.  68-69,  &c.  '  ' 

On  the  whole,  Grimm  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Indo-Europeans 
when  they  moved  from  Asia  to  Europe— ch.  viii.  is  devoted  to 
their   migration— were   still   shepherds    and    warriors  "This 
irresistible  march  of  the  nations  from  Asia  into  Europe  "  he  savs 
on  p.  15,  "pre-supposes  bold  bands,  eager  for  the  fray,  allowing 
themselves  but  occasional  rest  and  quietness,  living   under  the 
pressure  of  advance  on  their  herds,  on  the  products  of  the  chase 
on  the  spoils  of  battle.    Before  devoting  themselves  to  quiet 
forming,  they  must  have  been  hunters,  shepherds,  warriors 
The  migrating  shepherds  had  still  much  in  common,  for  whi^h  the 
later  farmers  had  to  find  special  words"  (p.  69)  "Nevprthplp^ 
there  remain,"  he  adds,  under  the  influele  of  KuhS  wt  '  "  as 
important  exceptions,  ydva,  jawal,  ^.d;  Wca  (Sans.  '  wolf  '  /  ./S 
wolf  and  plough  )  hoV^a  (Goth,  'plough'),  huoho  (cf.  Kuhn.^i  pp 
13-15) ;  as  also,  if  the  remarkable  analogy  is  competent  0  over! 
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come  all  doubt,  aritra,  aratrum,  aporpov;  plavd  (Sans,  'vessel'), 
vXoiov,  pLiugas  (Lith.  'plough')." 

Thus,  by  the  labours  of  Kuhn  and  Grimm,  the  foundation  of  a 
methodical  investigation  of  Indo-Germanic  antiquities  by  means  of 
Comparative  Philology  was  laid  for  the  first  time.  When,  it  was 
said,  a  word  recurs  in  all  languages  of  the  Indo-European  family 
with  the  same  form  and  the  same  meaning  (more  or  less  of  course), 
this  word  must  have  existed  in  the  original  Indo-Germanic 
language,  and  consequently  the  conception  designated  by  it  must 
have  been  present  in  the  primitive  period.  Because  the  Sans. 
^vdn  corresponds  to  the  Greek  kxkhv,  Lat.  canis,  kc,  therefore,  it 
was  inferred,  the  Indo-Europeans  before  their  dispersion  must  have 
possessed  the  dog  as  a  domesticated  animal ;  and  because  Sans. 
puri,  "town,"  can  be  parallelled  by  G.  ttoXis,  they  must  have  lived 
in  towns  while  they  yet  formed  one  people  {cf.  Kuhn,  ib.,  pp.  9  and 
17). 

But  whereas  it  is  the  reconstruction  of  the  primitive  Indo- 
European  period  itself  that  Kuhn  always  keeps  in  view,  Grimm 
starts  from  the  special  point  of  view  of  ancient  German,  and 
follows  the  track  of  its  affinities,  even  if  it  does  not  lead  him 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  European  languages.  This  results  in  his 
constructing  transitional  periods  of  culture,  not  indeed  sharply 
marked  off  from  one  another,  intermediate  between  the  time  known 
to  the  history  of  each  separate  people  and  the  period  immediately 
antecedent  to  the  dispersion  of  the  Indo-Europeans.  This  idea  was 
the  more  readily  entertained  because  the  purely  grammatical  side 
of  Comparative  Philology,  relying  on  linguistic  arguments,  had 
already  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples 
could  not  have  torn  themselves  from  the  bosom  of  the  original 
home  all  at  once. 

Bopp  indeed  had  expressed  the  view,  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
grammar,  that  in  Asia  Sanskrit  and  Medo-Persian  were  united 
closely  to  each  other,  and  in  Europe,  on  the  one  hand,  Greek  and 
Latin,  on  the  other  Lithuanian,  Slavonic,  and  Teutonic. 

Grimm's  view  on  this  subject  we  have  already  seen.  Kaspar 
Zeuss  also,  in  1837,  expressed  himself  very  decidedly  in  his  work 
The  Germans  and  Neighbouring  Peoples  {Die  Deutschen  und  die 
Nachbarstamme),  in  favour  of  the  closer  connection  of  German  and 
Slavonic,  and  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  view  by  a  series  of 
linguistic  proofs  {ib.,  pp.  18-20). 

A  new  hypothesis,  to  which  in  1853  even  Bopp  gave  in  his 
adhesion  {Ueber  die  Sprache  der  Alien  Preussen  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  d. 
W.),  was  put  forward  in  1850  by  A.  Kuhn,  in  the  reprint  of  his 
paper.  On  the  History  of  the  Indo-G.  Peoples  {Ueber  die  dlteste  Ges- 
chichte  der  Indog.  Vdlker,  p.  324),  already  mentioned :  from  a  series 
of  arguments  drawn  from  the  science  of  language  and  the  history 
of  culture,  he  infers  "  that  the  Slavonic  language  remained  longer 
in  contact  with  Sanskrit,  or  more  probably  with  Zend  and  Persian, 
than  with  the  other  Indo-Germanic  languages  "—though  Bopp 
dissents  from  Kuhn  so  far  as  to  place  the  diff'erentiation  of  the 
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Letto-Slavonic  branch  before  the  division  of  the  Asiatic  section  into 
Sanskrit  and  Persian. 

At  the  same  time  the  wildest  views  were  rife  as  to  the  grouping 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples.  Even  in  1853,  H.  Leo,  for  instance 
(J.  W.  Wolf's  Zeitschrift  f.  deutsche  Mythologie  und  Sittenkunde, 
i.  p.  51),  ventured  to  maintain  that  the  Teutons  separated  from  the 
Hindus  later  than  did  the  Persians,  and  that  this  separation 
actually  did  not  take  place  until  after  the  Hindus  had  settled  in 
India  (c/.  A.  Weber,  Z.  d.  M.  G.,  viii.  p.  389). 

Having  thus  given  a  connected  account  of  the  beginning  of  lin- 
guistic Palaeontology  up  to  this  date  (about  the  year  1850),  we 
shall  do  well  to  follow  the  various  tendencies  which  we  have  come 
across  in  our  review  separately,  and  treat  the  further  development 
of  this  branch  of  science  in  separate  sections  j  and  following  an 
order  which  will  easily  be  understood,  we  shall  treat  of — 

The  Eeconstruction  of  the  Primitive  Indo-European  Period  by 
means  of  Language  (ch.  ii. ). 

The  Partings  of  the  Peoples  and  their  Importance  for  the 
History  of  Culture  (ch.  iii.). 

The  Attempts  to  ascertain  the  Original  Home  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  (ch.  iv.). 

The  few  investigations  in  the  domains  of  the  Ural-Altaic  and 
Semitic  languages  which  belong  to  the  subject  will  be  mentioned 
at  the  end  of  chapter  ii.  Works  exclusively  mythological  in  their 
content  are  as  a  rule  excluded  from  this  historical  investigation, 
because  they  have  but  little  connection  with  "  linguistic  "  Palteon- 
tology  in  the  proper  sense.  We  shall,  however,  subsequently  (Part 
4,  ch.  xiii.),  have  an  opportunity  of  briefly  doing  justice  to  the 
historical  development  of  Comparative  Mythology. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Comparative  Law  also,  which  from 
1878  had  at  its  own  disposal  a  periodical  devoted  to  its  study, 
would  gradually  possess  itself  of  the  conception  of  the  pro-ethnic 
unity  of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples,  with  a  view  to  establishing  the 
Primitive  Law  of  the  Indo-Europeans  by  a  comparison  of  the  legal 
institutions  of  the  individual  peoples.  This  attempt  was  first 
stated  in  a  clear  and  connected  manner  in  a  paper  by  F.  Bernhoft 
(Ueber  die  Grundlagen  der  RechtsenUoicklung  bei  den  Indoq 
Voelkern,  Zeitschrift,  ii.  253,  /.).  This  side,  too,  of  Aryan 
antiquities  we  shall  abstain  from  discussing,  at  any  rate  in  this 
section  of  our  enquiry,  and  shall  wait  for  Pcxrt  IV.  before  returning 
to  the  works  on  this  subject. 
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THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OP  THE  PRIMITIVE  INDO-GERMANIC  PERIOD 
BY  MEANS  OF  LANGUAGE. 

It  was  by  Th.  Mommsen's  History  of  Rome  (1854)  that  the  door  of 
history  was  thrown  open  to  Kuhn's  idea  of  reconstructing  the  pre- 
historic era  of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples  by  means  of  Comparative 
Philology.  The  celebrated  historian,  who  sees  in  history  nothing 
but  "the  development  of  civilisation,"  seized  eagerly  and  con- 
fidently on  the  possibility  of  tracing  the  beginnings  of  Italian 
culture  to  a  Grteco-Italian  or  Indo-Germanic  period.  In  his  material 
results  Mommsen  agrees  in  the  main  with  his  predecessors.  The 
development  of  pastoral  hfe  in  the  primitive  period  he  regards  as 
demonstrated  "by  the  unalterably  fixed  names  of  the  domestic 
animals "  {hos,  pecus,  taurus,  ovis,  equus,  anser,  anas,  1st  German 
ed.,  p.  13;  Eng.  trans.,  pop.  ed.,  i.  p.  15) ;  the  use  of  the  waggon  by 
iugum,  axis;  acquaintance  with  metals  by  aes,  argentum,  ensis;  with 
salt  by  sal ;  the  construction  of  huts  by  domus,  vicus,  &c.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  distinguished  from  Kuhn  by  his  assumption  that 
cereals  were  not  yet  cultivated  by  the  Indo-Europeans.  A  few 
remarks  are  devoted  in  the  later  editions  (the  8th  and  last,  1888) 
to  proving  this  view ;  and  it  appears  from  them  that  Mommsen 
sees,  in  the  equation  G.  ^€a  =  Sans.  ydva,  a  proof  that  "at  the 
most,  before  the  separation  of  the  peoples,  they  gathered  and  ate 
the  grains  of  barley  and  spelt  growing  wild  in  Mesopotamia,*  not 
that  they  already  cultivated  grain"  (7th  ed.  p.  16;  2nd,  p.  16; 
EngHsh  trans.,  pop.  ed.,  p.  16)..  Mommsen  concludes  his  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  Indo-Europeans  by  holding  out  a  brilliant 
prospect  for  research  by  means  of  linguistic  Palteontology.  _ 

The  first  thing  needful  was  a  copious  and  careful  collection  of 
linguistic  material  for  the  history  of  culture.  ,  ^  , 

A  convenient  storehouse  was  offered  by  the  Joiirnal  for  the 
Comparative  Philology  of  German,  Greek,  and  Latin  {Zeitschrtft 
fur  verqleichende  Sprachforschung  auf  dem  GeUete  des  Deutschen 
Griechischen,  und  Lateinischen),  which  was  edited  by  A.  Kuhn,  and 

SCaTaLted^f  Y^«n^Kc*;/dy'^  Ms  «J  J^^o  tk.  Origin  and 
Affinity  of  the  Principal  Languages  of  Asia  and  Europe,  18^8. 
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first  appeared  in  1851.  The  mere  name  of  the  editor  warranted  the 
hope  that  the  direction  towards  the  investigation  of  history,  first 
imparted  by  him  to  Comparative  Philology,  would  be  followed. 
And  he  himself  did,  in  the  4th  volume  (1855),  return  to  our  subject 
in  a  special  paper.  Comparative  Philology  and  the  Primeval  History 
of  the  Indo-Europeans  {Die  Sprachvergleichung  und  die  Urgeschichte 
der  Indog.  Volker,  art.  i.).  This  work  has  a  special  interest  because 
of  its  introductory  remarks  on  method,  through  which  the  attempt 
plainly  makes  itself  felt  to  obtain  stricter  laws  than  heretofore 
for  establishing  historical  facts  by  means  of  linguistic  arguments. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  attention  was  called,  although  only 
in  a  distant  manner,  to  the  difficulties  which,  as  will  come  out 
more  and  more  clearly  in  the  course  of  our  investigation,  stand  in 
the  way  of  reconstructing  the  original  period  by  purely  linguistic 
arguments.  Things  are  relatively  simple,  such  is  the  train  of 
ideas  in  the  author's  mind,  when  the  term  for  a  concept  is  identical, 
as  regards  both  root  and  suffix,  in  all  Indo-Germanic  languages, 
or  at  least  in  those  which  "have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  a  long 
series  of  literary  monuments;"  but  it  is  only  hypothetically  possible 
to  prove  the  identity  of  formative  syllables,  or  to  establish  the 
existence  of  a  given  form  of  suffix,  in  the  original  period. 

Fm-ther,  it  is  not  the  commonest  of  occurrences  for  a  word  to  be 
found  in  all  or  even  the  most  important  of  the  related  languages. 
On  the  one  hand,  this  is  perfectly  intelligible  :  "  on  their  marches 
through  wild  mountain  glens,  desolate  steppes  and  fertile  land,  in 
then-  intercourse  with  other  peoples,  barbarous  or  civilised,  their 
circle  of  ideas  expanded  or  contracted,  according  to  the  difference 
in  their  circumstances,  just  as  changes  in  the  mode  of  life  brought 
about  the  loss  of  many  manners  and  customs."  It  is  therefore  by 
no  means  remarkable  that  Greeks,  Eomans,  and  Germans  should 
share  names  of  plants  and  animals  that  are  wanting  among  the 
Hindus,  who  found  themselves  confronted  in  their  new  home  with 
such  a  change  of  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  these  very  causes  are 
the  reason  why  it  is  often  impossible  to  make  the  existence  of  a 
given  concept  in  the  primeval  period  more  than  probable  to  a 
certain  degree.  Again,  the  frequent  difference  in  meaning  of  words 
phonetically  identical  makes  historical  conclusions  uncertain.  We 
may  take  as  an  example  G.  9!)'>yyds  •"  oak  "  =  Lat.  fagus  "beech" 
O.H.G.  puohha.  Did  the  word  mean  "oak"  or  "beech"  in  the 
primeval  period?  The  only  thing  which  can  be  ascertained  by 
means  of  etymology  is  that  a  tree  with  edible  fruit  (^r^yo's  :  ^ayuv) 
was  to  be  found  in  the  original  home.  Indeed,  occasionally  ety- 
mology leaves  the  investigator  entirely  stranded,  as  in  the  case 
of  Sans,  dru  "wood,  twig,  tree,"  Goth,  triu  "tree,"  G.  8p9s  "oak  " 
so  that  the  only  result  to  be  got  at  is  that  "our  Indo-European 
ancestors  dwelt  in  a  region  which  was  not  a  treeless  waste  " 

When  A.  Kuhn  had  thus  to  a  certain  extent  made  the  question  as 
to  the  civihsation  of  the  primeval  Indo-Germanic  period  the  order 
of  the  day  m  Comparative  Philology,  and  when  new  affinities  and 
connections  were  being  discovered  almost  every  day  in  the  vocabu- 
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lary  of  the  Indo-Germauic  languages,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  Idea  should  occur  of  employing  the  whole  of  the  material  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  for  the  composition  of  a  general  picture  of  Indo- 
Germanic  civilisation.  This  task  was  undertaken  in  the  most  ample 
and  thoroughgoing,  but  unfortunately  most  uncritical,  way  by  the 
Genevan  savant  Adolphe  Pictet,  who  had  already  shown  his  interest 
in  historico-linguistic  studies  in  some  shorter  dissertations— ^ifj/mo- 
logische  Forschungen  iiher  die  alteste  Arzneikunst  hei  den  Indoger- 
manen  {Etymological  Investigations  into  the  most  Ancient  Form  of 
Medicine  amongst  the  Indo-European^,  K.  Z.,  v.  pp.  24-29,  and 
Die  alten  Eranlcheitsnamen  hei  den  Indogermanen  {Ancient  Names 
of  Diseases  amongst  the  Indo-Europeans\  K.  Z.,  v.  pp.  321-54,  &c. 
His  work,  Les  origines  Indo-Europeennes  ou  les  Aryas  Primitifs, 
essai  de  paleontologie  linguistique  (a  term  which  had  not  been 
used  before),  Paris,  1859-63  (2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1877,  cf  on  this 
point  ch.  iv.  below),  endeavoured  in  two  large  volumes  to  examine 
the  whole  vocabulary  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  with  a  view 
to  reconstructing  the  primeval  Indo-European  period.  It  consists 
of  five  books,  of  which  the  first  contains  geographical  and  ethno- 
logical discussions;  the  second  deals  with  the  natural  history 
(minerals,  plants,  animals)  of  the  primitive  Indo-Germanic  period 
(vol.  i.,  1859) ;  the  third  discusses  the  material  civilisation  of  the 
ancient  Indo-Europeans ;  the  fourth,  their  social  relations ;  and 
the  fifth  and  last,  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  life  of  the 
primeval  period  (vol.  ii.,  1863). 

Now  this  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  was  a  mistake. 
The  author,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  examine  more  closely  in 
our  fourth  chapter,  having  decided  in  favour  of  the  ancient 
Bactria  as  the  original  home  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  makes 
this  geographical  hypothesis  the  basis  of  his  further  reconstruction 
of  the  primeval  period.  Whatever  seems  to  him  to  correspond  to 
the  geography  or  natural  history  of  this  portion  of  the  world, 
he  refers  without  hesitation  to  the  primeval  period,  even  if  the 
linguistic  proofs,  on  which  this  paleontologie  linguistique  is  based, 
note,  should  be  altogether  wanting.  This  holds  good  especially  of 
what  he  says  about  the  animal  kingdom  and  the  vegetable  world. 
Thus  he  says  of  the  camel  (i.  p.  382)  :  "  Although  the  camel  is 
not  a  European  animal,  and  its  name,  camelus,  is  undoubtedly 
borrowed  from  the  Semitic,  it  is  nevertheless  very  probable  that 
the  Indo-Europeans  were  acquainted  with  it,  as  the  two-humped 
camel  is  native  to  Bactria."  By  a  similar  mode  of  argument, 
the  tiger  (i.  p.  425)  is  assigned  to  the  primitive  Indo-Germanic 
period. 

It  obviously  cannot  be  my  task  to  examine  this  extensive  work 
in  detail.  I  shall  rather  content  myself  with  a  short  account  of 
Pictet's  method,  which  can  be  better  seen  by  the  selection  of  an 
example  than  from  the  section  (§  2,  i.  pp.  11-25)  which  he  devotes 
to  stating  it.  This  will  be  the  best  way  of  judging  the  results 
which  the  author  reaches  {cf.  the  last  chapter,  Ec^sumc' gemh-al  et 
conclusions).    Such  a  treatment  of  Pictet's  method  is  necessary 
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even  now,  as  the  importance  of  the  author  is  still  much  overrated 
—not  indeed  by  specialists,  but  in  wider  circles  (c/.,  e.cj.,  B.  Krek, 
Einleitung  in  die  slav.  Litteraturgesch.,  pp.  52,  65,  &c.). 

As  the  fundamental  principle  of  Pictet's  researches  is  :  "  Partir 
toujotirs  du  mot  Sanscrit,  s'il  existe,  soit  pour  arriver  a  la  restitution 
du  theme  primitif,  soit  pour  en  decouvrir  Vetymologie  probable 
(i.  p.  23),  in  order  to  show  that  the  Indo- Europeans  were,  as 
Pictet  is  convinced  that  they  were,  acquainted  with  agriculture,  it 
is  above  all  things  necessary  to  discover  in  Sanskrit  the  European 
names  of  the  cereals.  But  whereas  the  best  Sanskrit  scholar  of 
that  time,  Ch.  Lassen,  had  as  early  as  the  year  1847  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  "  Java  may  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  variety  of 
grain  cultivated  by  the  Indo-Europeans,  because  this  is  the  only 
grain  whose  name  has  been  preserved  in  all  the  related  languages  " 
{Ind.  Altertumslcunde,  i.  p.  247),  Pictet  promises,  as  the  result  of 
his  comparisons,  "  that  the  ancient  Indo-Europeans  already 
possessed  most  of  the  cultivated  plants  which  to  this  day  form 
the  basis  of  our  agriculture."  In  this  connection  he  relies,  for 
wheat  and  barley,  on  the  following  designations,  which  aj)parently 
coincide  in  Sanskrit  and  the  European  languages  : — I.  Wheat  (1) 
G.  aiTos  =  Sans,  sita^imbika,  sitagHka  or  sitya,  p.  262 ;  (2)  Goth. 
kvaiteis  =  Ssms.  peta^unga,  p.  263;  (3)  Ir.  mann  =  Sans,  sumana, 
p.  264;  (4)  Ir.  arhha,  Lat.  ro&ws  =  Sans.  arbha(]),  p.  265;  (5)  irvpds 
=  Sans,  pilra,  p.  266;  (6)  Buss,  psenica  =  Sans,  psdna,  p.  266.  II. 
Barley:  (1)  G.  ^ea  =  Sans.  ydva,  p.  267;  (2)  Lith.  milziei  =  Sans, 
medkya,  p.  268;  (3)  O.Jl.G.  gersta  =  Sans,  gras-td ;  (4)  G.  KpL6ri  = 
Sans.  *^ri-dhd  ;  (5)  Koa-rq  (Hesych.)  =  Sans.  gas-td  ;  (6)  Lat.  hordeum 
=  Sans.  hfdya ;  (7)  Cymr.  haidd  =  Sans.  sddhu,  pp.  269-71. 

Of  these  equations,  the  phonetic  difficulties  and  impossibilities 
of  which  we  pass  over,  we  must,  to  begin  with,  exclude  as 
absolutely  meaningless  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  primeval 
period  those  which  never  have  in  Sanskrit  stood  for  any  kind  of 
grain,  such  as  pilra  (ttu/oos)  :  root,  ^ar,  "a  kind  of  cake;"  psdna 
(psenica)  :  root,  psd,  "  eating  "  (only  to  be  traced  in  Eemacandra's 
dictionary,  12th  century  a. D.);  grasta  (gerste) :  root,  gras,  "that 
which  has  been  eaten;"  pas-td  :  root,  fowis,  "laudatus;"  hfdya 
(hordeum),  "dear  to  the  heart,  lovely;"  sddhu  (Cymr.  haidd), 
"leading  straight  to  the  end."  Equally  idle  is  the  reference  of 
words  apparently  isolated  to  original  forms,  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  the  author  has  attained  to  a  marvellous  perfection. 
Especial  use  is  made  of  compounds.  In  the  same  way  that, 
according  to  him,  KpiQri  "  the  wealth-giving  "  =  *^ri-dhd,  he  refers 
a  word  like  hund  to  *lcvan-dhd,  papaver  to  *pdpa-vara,  xektS(I)v  to 
*hari-ddna,  &c.  The  numerous  compounds  of  the  primeval  age, 
with  the  pronominal  syllable  ka  as  their  first  element,  which  seems 
to  have  meant  "what!",  are  quite  comic.  "What  food!"  (quel 
aliment !) ;  "  *ka-bhara,"  ejaculated  the  ancient  Indo-Europeans 
when  they  gave  oats  a  name  (O.H.G.  habaro) ;  "  what  nourishment! " 
(quelle  nourriture  !) ;  "  *ka-rasa,"  when  they  named  millet  (O.H.G. 
hirsi).    These  primeval  compounds  are  supposed  to  have  liad 
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various  fates  in  the  separate  languages.  Sometimes  it  was  only  the 
first  element  (G.  a-lros  =  sita-idmbika),  sometimes  only  the  second 
(Ir.  mann  =  Sans,  svr-mana)  that  was  preserved.  The  remarkable 
thing  is,  that  the  meaning  of  these  words,  which  was  peculiar 
only  to  the  compound  (sita-fimbika,  literally,  "  with  white  ears," 
su-mana  "  well-minded,  charming,  pretty  "  =  wheat)  should  never- 
theless have  survived  in  the  separate  halves. 

We  now  turn  to  those  Sanskrit  words  in  this  collection  which 
do  really  occur  as  the  names  of  kinds  of  grain  in  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture :  sitagivibiJca,  sitya,  peta(;unga,  sumana,  medhya.  Here,  how- 
ever, we  are  confronted  with  the  defect  in  Pictet's  method,  which 
makes  his  conclusions  questionable  almost  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last.  This  is,  the  utter  disregard  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment which  took  place  in  Sanskrit,  and  especially  in  the  meanings  of 
words.  "Whether  a  word  is  old  or  modern,  whether  its  actual 
existence  is  ascertained  and  guaranteed,  further,  whether  its 
meaning  is  original  or  was  only,  in  the  course  of  the  three  thousand 
years  through  which  Sanskrit  literature  flourished,  developed  by 
some  process  of  metaphor,  symbolism,  or  even  of  mythology,  or 
whether  it  is  nothing  but  the  invention  of  some  scholiast  for  the 
purposes  of  explanation — all  these  are  things  about  which  M.  Pictet 
does  not  bother  himself"  {A.  Weber).  Thus,  none  of  the  names 
which  he  quotes  for  wheat  and  barley  occur  as  such  in  the 
language  of  the  Vedas ;  they  can  only  be  found  even  in  late 
literature  in  dictionaries  such  as  that  of  Hemacandra  (12th  century 
A.D.),  in  the  Qabdakalpadruma  (not  composed  until  the  present 
century),  and  the  Amarahosha.  But  even  if  one  or  other  of  these 
words  should  have  been  used  in  the  mouth  of  the  people  as  the 
name  of  a  variety  of  grain,  this  signification  is  so  clearly  a 
secondary  meaning  (c/.,  e.g.,  mMhya) ;  (a)  sappy,  strong,  fresh,  un- 
injured; (b)  fit  for  oflFering  in  sacrifice,  pure,  (fee;  (2)  amongst 
other  meanings,  barley  (in  the  Qabdakalpadruma),  that  the  idea  of 
employing  it  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  primeval  period  cannot 
possibly  be  entertained.  That  Pictet  never  came  to  see  this  is  the 
more  remarlcable,  because  the  two  first  parts  of  Bohtlingk  and 
Koth's  Sanskrit  lexicon  had  appeared  in  the  year  1859,  and  the 
third  in  the  year  1863;  from  these  he  might  have  derived  a  store 
of  the  most  profitable  information,  if  not  precisely  on  the  subject 
of  the  names  of  the  cereals,  which  we  have  quoted,  at  any  rate 
about  the  history  of  the  meanings  of  words  in  Sanskrit  and  the 
value  of  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  Sanskrit.  How  little 
profit  Pictet  was  able  to  make  of  this  work,  pregnant  as  it  was  for 
the  whole  science  of  language,  may,  to  conclude,  be  inferred  from 
the  sole  equation  which  we  have  not  yet  considered  (i.  p.  4) : — 
Ir.  arbha*  arbhas,  Lat.  robus  (?),  Sans,  arbha  (!). 

*  The  Irish  word  is  connected  by  Stokes  {Irish  Glosses,  1038)  witli  the 
Latin  arvum,  by  the  side  of  the  Welsh  erw,  "acre"  (loan-word?).  This, 
moreover,  is  satisfactorily  guaranteed  {cf.  Windisch,  Irische  Tcxle,  372,  arbar, 
"grain,"  and  O'R.,  Suppl.,  arhaim,  "  corn").  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  not 
found  Irish  ifa?wi,  "  wheat,"  anywhere  except  in  O'Reilly. 
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To  the  last  Sanskrit  word  Pictet,  apparently  following  "Wilson's 
Dictionary,  assigns  the  general  meaning  of  grass.  He  remarks 
that  this  is  not  given  in  the  St  Petersburg  Dictionary,  but  never- 
theless bases  the  most  extensive  combinations  on  it,  and  adds, 

naively  enough  :  "  le  sens  cits  herbes  en  general  qu'omettent,je  ne 

sais  pourquoi,  les  auteurs  du  dictionnaire  de  Petershourg"  (p.  196). 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  the  only  equation  which  can  be 
employed  for  historical  inferences,  is,  as  Lassen  maintained.  Sans. 
ydva  =  G.  ^ed,  &c. 

Pictet's  method  of  procedure  immediately  provoked  energetic 
protests  in  Germany.  A.  Weber,  in  two  searching  reviews  of  the 
work  {Beitrdge  z.  vergl.  Sprachf.,  ii.  and  iv.),  condemned  very 
severely,  but  quite  justly,  the  uncritical  way  in  which  the  author 
had  made  employment  of  Sanskrit.  The  notice  of  the  first  volume 
by  A.  Kuhn  [Beitrdge,  ii.  pp.  369-82)  was  less  severe,  but  in  the 
main  fully  agreed  with  Weber's.  Kuhn,  after  some  general 
remarks,  proceeds  to  an  examination  of  details,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  what  his  views  are  now  (1862)  on  the  varieties  of 
grain  known  to  the  jarimeval  Indo-Germanic  period :  "  But  as 
regards  results  obtained  in  this  way,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  seems  to  be  that  neither  animals,  minerals,  nor  plants 
have  names  which  agree  in  all  the  Indo-Germanic  languages, 
whereas  the  names  of  the  domesticated  animals  do,  in  the  main, 
agi-ee,  and  therefore  point  to  the  fact  that  these  peoples  were  still 
in  the  nomad  stage  when  they  separated  from  each  other.  Wide- 
reaching  agreements  are,  indeed,  found  in  the  names  of  individual 
minerals  and  plants ;  but,  on  the  whole,  either  these  agreements 
are  confined  to  groups  of  languages,  or  it  is  often  difl&cult  to 
decide  whether  they  really  were  originally  common  property,  or 
have  spread  from  one  people  to  another  by  borrowing"  (p.  371). 

In  spite  of  the  serious  suspicions  which  were  at  once  raised  by 
specialists  against  Pictet's  work,  the  views  which  the  savant  of 
Geneva  had  pronounced  on  the  original  condition  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  soon  found  acceptance  in  a  wider  scientific  circle ;  in 
particular,  French  anthi-opologists  and  ethnologists  frequently 
treated  Pictet's  conclusions  as  a  safe  basis  for  their  own  investiga- 
tions. I  will  only  refer  here  to  two  distinguished  French  historians 
of  culture,  F.  Lenormant,  in  his  work.  The  Beginnings  of  Culture 
{Die  Anfdnge  der  Guliur,  German  edition,  Jena,  1875),  and  F.  von 
Eougemont,  The  Bronze  Age,  or  the  Semites  in  the  Occident  (German 
trans.,  Gutersloh,  1869),  the  works  of  both  of  whom  are  most 
seriously  influenced  by  Pictet's  book. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  Alplionse  de  Candolle's  well-known 
hook,  Der  Ursprung  der  Kulturpflanzen  (translated  by  E.  Goeze 
Leipzig,  1884),  which  Pictet's  most  erroneous  statements,  accepted 
as  sterling  coin,  permeate  in  a  most  pernicious  way. 

But  in  Germany  also  nearly  every  eminent  student  of  lan^ruaee 
endeavoured  to  work  this  newly  discovered  mine  of  Comparative 
Philology  in  the  interests  of  the  history  of  culture.  About  the 
same  time  as  the  second  volume  of  Pictet's  work,  there  appeai-ed 
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two  German  treatises  dealing  with  linguistic  palaeontology:  On 
the  Primeval  Indo-Germanic  Period,  by  F.  Justi  {Uber  die  Urzeit  der 
Indogermanen,  Paumer's  hist.  Taschenhuch,  iv.  Folge,  iii.  Jahrgang, 

1862,  pp.  301-42),  and  Der  wirthschaftliche  Culturstand  des  indog. 
Urvolkes  {The  Economic  Condition  of  the  Primitive  Indo- Europeans), 
by  A.  Schleicher  {Hildehrand' s  Jahrhucher  f.  Nationaldkonomie,  i., 

1863,  pp.  401-11).  The  sketch  which  Justi  gives  of  the  primeval 
Indo-Germanic  period  does  not  dilfer  essentially  from  Pictet's 
account,  and  is  obviously  influenced  by  it.  Here  we  have  pictured 
in  glowing  language  the  same  simple  but  happy  existence  of  a 
young  and  vigorous  people,  breeding  cattle  and  working  farms, 
with  a  developed  family  life  and  the  beginning  of  a  State  organisa- 
tion. A  little  paradise  is  put  before  our  eyes.  A  feeling  of  envy 
creeps  over  us,  their  sorely  afflicted  descendants,  when  we  read  of 
these  ancestors  that  "the  only  ills  that  threatened  the  lives  of 
these  fortunate  men,  seem  to  have  been  the  wounds  received  in 
war,  and  the  weakness  of  old  age  "  (p.  323).  For  explaining  the 
meaning  of  a  word,  especial  importance  is  laid  by  Justi  on  the  root : 
The  word  father  means  "the  protector,  master,"  the  mother  is 
the  managing,  busy  house-wife,  who  calls  her  spouse  "lord  and 
master;"  the  son  is  termed  "the  begotten,  the  scion,"  the 
daughter  "  the  milk-maid ; "  she  remains  by  the  side  of  her  in- 
dustrious mother  and  helps  her ;  therefore  the  brother  loves  her 
and  calls  her  the  sister  "  who  dwells  with  him,"  while  she  honours 
him  with  the  grateful  title  of  brother,  "nourisher  "  (p.  318).  The 
subject-matter  is  arranged  with  more  skill  than  in  Pictet,  inasmuch 
as  in  Justi  the  question  as  to  the  original  home,  the  "  paradise,"  of 
the  Indo-Europeans  is  not  discussed  until  the  picture  of  their  social 
relations  and  the  Indo-Germanic  fauna  and  flora  have  been  disposed 
of.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note  an  objection  which  Justi  himself 
raises  against  himself,  when  he  contrasts  his  high  estimate  of  the 
civilisation  of  the  primeval  period  with  the  stage  of  culture  in 
which  history  shows  some  of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples  to  have 
been,  an  objection  of  great  and  far-reaching  importance,  as  we  shall 
see,  which  Justi  indeed  contrives  to  dispose  of  very  summarily : 
"  If,  however,  it  is  objected,"  he  says,  p.  320,  "  that  many  members 
of  the  Indo-European  family  in  times  known  to  history  and 
relatively  much  less  remote  from  our  own,  were  still  in  the  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  stage,  we  need  only,  in  order  to  deprive  the  objec- 
tion of  all  its  force,  put  the  further  question :  why  did  the  whole 
population  of  many  localities  in  Italy  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
fishers,  whilst  the  Italians,  nevertheless,  rank  amongst  tlie  most 
civilised  of  peoples  f 

Much  more  scepticism  was  shown  by  Schleicher,  who,  in  his 
work  Die  deutsche  Sprache  {The  German  Language),  1860,  p.  71,  /., 
had  not  failed  to  touch  upon  the  civilisation  of  the  original  Indo- 
Europeans.  According  to  Schleicher's  pedigree-theory,  which  we 
shall  subsequently  speak  of  in  detail,  the  Slavo-Letto-German 
branch  was  the  first  to  detach  itself  from  the  original  language, 
and  it  was  only  later  that  the  remaining  portion  of  the  original 
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language  subdivided  into  the  Hindu-Persian  and  Graeco-Italo- Celtic 
branches.  Accordingly,  in  reconstructing  the  primeval  period,  he 
justly  only  lays  weight  on  such  words  as  can  be  traced  either  in 
all  three  groups  of  languages,  or  at  least  in  the  Hindu-Persian  as 
well  as  in  the  Slavo-Letto-German  group.  Agreements  limited  to 
the  area  of  the  Eiu-opean  languages  he  does  not  regard  as  con- 
clusive, because  he  considers  that  terms  for  civilised  ideas  may 
have  been  borrowed  by  one  nation  from  another  to  a  considerable 
extent,  just  as  a  similar  process  of  borrowing  can  be  traced  in  the 
case  of  tales  and  Mdrchen  in  the  most  ancient  times.  Schleicher 
is  also  of  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  negative  conclusions 
about  the  civilisation  of  the  primeval  period  from  the  absence  of 
given  agreements ;  "  for  in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years  many 
words  may  have  been  lost,  many  may  have  survived  in  one  single 
language  alone,  and  therefore  have  lost  the  means  of  demonstrat- 
ing to  us  their  primeval  character.  For  this  reason,  however,  our 
picture  of  their  civilisation  can  contain  nothing  which  does  not 
belong  to  it.  We  are  safe  from  the  danger  of  imputing  too  much 
to  our  original  people,  while  we  may  be  certain  that  there  are 
many  sides  of  its  civiHsation  which  we  have  not  the  means  to 
ascertain  "  (p.  404).  The  result  is  that  there  are  many  important 
items  of  civilisation  which  Schleicher  cannot  bring  himself  to 
ascribe  to  the  primeval  period,  but  which  Pictet  had  imputed  to 
it,  such  as  the  plough,  mill,  gold  and  silver,  &c. 

The  end  of  the  sixties  brought  further  contributions  to  the 
investigation  of  the  primeval  Indo-Germanic  period,  from  Max 
MuUer,  in  an  essay  on  Comparative  Philology  {Essays,  ii.  18-42  of 
the  German  edition,  1869),*  W.  D.  Whitney  {Language  and  the 
Stvdy  of  Language,  1867),  and  Th.  Benfey  {Einleitung  zu  A.  Fick's 
Worterhuch  der  Indog.  Grundsprache  in  ihren  Bestande  vor  der 
Volkertrennung,  1868,  and  Geschichte  der  Sprachivi&senschaft,  1869, 
pp.  .597-600).  As  we  here  have  to  do  with  three  inquirers  who 
together  stand  at  the  head  of  their  science,  it  will  be  particularly 
interesting  to  consider  side  by  side  the  views  which  they  put 
forward  almost  simultaneously  on  the  same  subject.  A.  Fick  will 
also  have  to  be  included,  because  it  was  on  his  vocabulary  of  the 
original  Indo-Germanic  language  that  Benfey's  views  were  based. 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  investigations.  Max  Mtiller  declares,  as 
Schleicher  had  declared  before  him,  that  the  method  employed  in 
reconstructing  the  primeval  period  may  not  be  reversed  or  used 
for  drawing  negative  conclusions.  "  Because  each  of  the  Romance 
languages  has  a  different  name  for  certain  objects,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  objects  themselves  were  unknown  to  the  ancestors 
of  the  Romance  peoples.  Paper  was  known  in  Rome,  yet  it  is 
called  carta  in  Italian,  papier  in  French"  {Select  Essays,  i.  p  320) 

That  does  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  occasionally  making 
use  of  negative  proofs  of  this  kind.  On  the  ground  that  the  names 
given  to  the  sea  by  the  different  Indo-Germanic  peoples  differ  from 

Cf  lu!'m^r       ^'''''f        n^''?  published  in  the  Oxford  Essay  in  1856. 
W-  J*lax  Muller,  Biographies  of  JVords,  p.  129,/. 
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each  other,  or  origiually  designated  a  dead  stagnant  water  (Lat. 
mare),  acquaintance  with  the  sea  is  denied  to  the  primeval  period, 
and  further  geographical  combinations  based  thereon.  Whitney 
also  was  of  opinion  that  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Indo- 
Europeaus  did  not  yet  extend  to  the  sea-coast.  A  second  negative 
conclusion  is  drawn  by  Miiller  from  the  fact  that  the  Indo-P]uropeans 
do  not  possess  a  common  word  for  the  numeral  thousand  (c/.  also 
Justi,  op.  cit.,  p.  315),  whereas  Th.  Benfey  opines  more  cautiously 
that  "of  the  various  permissible,  i.e.,  intelligible,  names,  none  had 
driven  out  the  rest  and  established  itself  as  the  only  one  in 
use." 

As  regards  the  character  of  the  vocabulary  employed,  Max 
Midler  seems  not  to  consider  the  agreement  of  Sanskrit  a  conditio 
sine  qua  non  of  reconstructing  the  civilisation  of  the  primeval 
period.  At  least,  he  too  ascribes  the  plough  and  the  mill  to  the 
Indo-Europeans.  Nor  is  complete  agreement  in  root  and  suffix 
required  of  the  civilised  terms  compared ;  thus,  acquaintance  with 
gold  is  assigned  with  the  greatest  decision  to  the  original  period, 
although  the  formative  elements  in  the  series  of  words  in  question 
(Sans,  hiranya,  G.  ■xpva-6<;,  Slav,  zlato,  Goth,  gid^)  "differ  widely 
from  one  another."  Nor  does  A.  Fick  regard  the  agreement  of 
Sanskrit  as  absolutely  indispensable  in  order  to  incorporate  a  word 
into  his  index  of  the  original  Indo-Germanic  language.  Words  such 
as  those  for  "  boar  "  (apra),  "  fish  "  (pisk),  "  goat "  (plinta),  "  tree 
with  edible  fruit "  (hhaga),  and  many  others,  are  assigned  to  the 
vocabulary  of  the  original  language,  although  all  of  them  are  such 
as  can  only  be  proved  by  the  agreement  of  some  European  languages. 

So,  too,  some  word-forms  which  can  only  be  traced  in  a  few  or 
even  only  in  a  single  European  language,  are  admitted  into  the 
dictionary  of  the  original  language  if  they  reciu'  in  Sanskrit.* 
Great  care,  on  the  other  hand,  is  taken  about  the  agreement  of 
words  brought  together,  in  their  derivative  syllables ;  in  this  way 
Fick  succeeds  in  establishing  the  same  word  with  totally  different 
suffixes  for  the  original  language ;  thus  the  stem  vat,  from  which 
Benfey  infers  that  the  ludo-Europeans  were  acquainted  with  the 
division  of  the  year,  appears  in  three  forms  :  vat,  vatas,  vatasara. 
Notwithstanding,  the  endeavour  to  recover  forms  of  words  which 
did  once  really  exist  in  the  original  language,  makes  Fick's  com- 
parisons a  safer  basis  for  researches  into  the  history  of  culture 
than  were  those  made  by  his  predecessors  and  simply  directed  to 
identifying  a  root. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  civilisation  itself  of  the  ancient  Indo- 
Europeans  :  according  to  Max  Miiller  they  must  have  lived  in  the 
profoundest  peace  for  a  long  time  before  their  dispersion.  "  Hence 
it  is  that  not  only  Latin  and  Greek,  but  all  Aryan  languages,  have 

*  To  tins  B.  Delbrlick,  in  bis  criticism  of  Fick's  work  {K.  Z.,  xviu.  p.  /3), 
objects:  "Particularly  must  we  pronounce  against  inferring  Indo-Germamc 
forms  from  Grteco-Hindu-Persian  parallels.  Por  how  do  we  know  that  they 
may  not  belong  to  a  Gra3C0-niudu- Persian  period,  and  thus  be  about  a  couple 
of  thousand  years  younger  than  the  real  Indo-Germanic  period  ? 
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their  peaceful  words  in  common;  hence  it  is  that  all  differ  so 
strangely  in  their  warlike  expression.  Thus  the  domestic  animals 
are  generally  known  in  England  and  India  by  the  same  name, 
while  the  wild  beasts  have  mostly  different  names  even  in  Greek 
and  Latin  "  {Select  Essays,  i.  p.  343).  According  to  Whitney,  the 
domestic  animals  that  had  been  tamed  were  the  horse,  the  ox,  the 
sheep,  the  goat,  the  pig,  and  the  dog,  to  which  Benfey  further  adds 
the  goose  and  the  duck. 

Agriculture,  too,  was  already  pursued,  and.  wheat  and  barley 
cultivated  {Benfey  and  Whitney) ;  further  all  three  inquirers  agree 
that  the  Indo-Europeans  even  then  possessed  houses  and  walled 
strongholds  or  towns  (Sans,  puri  =  G.  ttoAis). 

On  the  other  hand,  they  speak  with  an  uncertain  voice  on,  and 
at  different  times  give  different  answers  to  the  question,  what 
metals  were  known  to  the  primeval  Indo-Germanic  period  1  Thus 
Max  Miiller,  in  his  essay  referred  to  above  (1856),  had  spoken  of 
iron  as  a  metal  known  to  the  Indo-Europeans.  In  his  Lectures  on 
the  Science  of  Language  (1866  German,  1864  English  edition,  ii. 
218),  on  the  other  hand,  he  endeavours  to  provide  ample  demon- 
stration that  iron  was  still  wanting  to  the  Indo-Europeans  before 
their  dispersion. 

Benfey  actually  comes  to  three  different  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  equation  Sans,  dyas,  Lat.  aes,  Goth.  aiz.  Whereas 
in  the  Preface,  p.  viii,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  "  probably  " 
had  the  meaning  of  "  bronze,"  in  his  History  of  Comparative 
Philology  he  extends  its  meaning  to  "  metal  generally,"  subse- 
quently, "bi'onze,"  "iron."  Finally  Chr.  Hostmann  [Archiv  f. 
Anthropologic,  ix.  p.  192)  declares:  "Th.  Benfey,  who  reserves 
explanation  in  detail  for  another  occasion,  authorises  me  to  state 
that  there  is  nothing  in  Sanskrit  scholarship  nor  in  linguistic 
research  in  the  domain  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  incon- 
sistent with  the  results  of  my  investigations,  while  as  regards  the 
knowledge  of  iron  in  the  primeval  Indo-Germanic  period,  they  are 
rather  in  complete  harmony."  Whitney  expresses  himself  with 
the  most  caution  :  "  The  use  of  some  metals  was  certainly  known ; 
whether  iron  was  amongst  them  is  open  to  question." 

Special  attention  is  devoted  by  Max  Miiller  to  the  family  life  of 
the  ancient  Indo-Europeans.  He  does  not  indeed  lay  any  weight 
on  the  mere  fact  that  the  names  for  father,  mother,  brother,  sister, 
daughter,  are  identical  in  most  Indo-Germanic  languages.  The 
high  development  and  elevated  morality  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
family  he  rather  sees,  as  we  have  noticed  that  Justi  saw,  in  the 
meaning  of  the  roots  from  which  the  Indo-Germanic  family  names 
are  derived.  "  The  name  of  milkmaid,  given  to  the  daughter  of 
the  house,  opens  before  our  eyes  a  little  idyll  of  the  poetical  and 
pastoral  life  of  the  early  Aryans.  One  of  the  few  things  by  which 
the  daughter,  before  she  was  married  might  make  herself  useful  in 
a  nomadic  household,  was  the  milking  of  the  cattle,  and  it  discloses 
a  kind  of  delicacy  and  humour  even  in  the  rudest  state  of  society, 
if  we  imagine  a  father  calling  his  daughter  his  little  milkmaid 
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rather  than  sntd,  his  begotten,  or  fiUa,  the  suckling"  (Selected 
Essays,  \.  p.  324).* 

A  further  proof  of  a  well-ordered  family  life  in  the  primeval 
period  IS  seen  by  Max  Muller  in  the  names  which  had  even  then 
been  developed  for  relations  springing  from  marriage,  i.e.,  relations 
which  in  English  are  expressed  by  the  addition  of  the  words 
'^'m-law."  Terms  such  as  "father-in-law"  (Sans.  QvdQura,  G. 
e/cupos,  Lat.  socer),  "daughter-in-law"  (Sans.  snusM=Q.  vws, 
Lat.  nurus),  &c.,  are  unknown  to  savages.  This  is  supplemented 
by  a  remark  of  Benfey's  (Preface,  p.  viii),  that  the  monogamy 
of  the  Indo-Europeans  is  shown  by  the  equations  pdtni  =  Tr6Tvia 
"  mistress,"  and  pdti  =  ttoVis  "  master." 

Arts  of  many  kinds  are  ascribed  to  the  Indo-Europeans  by 
Benfey  and  Whitney:  "They  possessed  weapons,  especially  arrows  ; 
they  painted  and  made  poetry;  built  waggons  and  boats  with 

oars;  they  wove   and  made  themselves  clothes  and 

girdles.  Finally,  they  had  divided  time  into  years  and  months  " 
{Benfey).  "The  art  of  weaving  was  practised;  wool  and  hemp, 
and  possibly  flax,  being  the  materials  employed.  The  weapons  of 
olfence  and  defence  were  those  which  are  usual  among  primitive 
peoples,  the  sword,  spear,  bow,  and  shield.  Boats  were  manu- 
factured and  moved  by  oars   Mead  was  prepared  from 

honey,  as  a  cheering  and  inebriating  drink.  The  season  whose 
name  has  been  most  persistent  is  the  winter  "  (Whitney,  Language 
and  the  Study  of  Language,  p.  207). 

Whereas,  according  to  Benfey,  the  Indo-Europeans  were  ruled  by 
kings,  whose  wives  were  called  "  queens,"  and  probably  therefore 
shared  their  rank,  Whitney  finds  no  traces  as  yet  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  state  organisation  in  the  proper  sense  :  "  the  people  was 
doubtless  a  congeries  of  petty  tribes,  under  chiefs  and  leaders, 
rather  than  kings,  and  with  institutions  of  a  patriarchal  cast. 
Their  religion  was  already  sharply  defined  ;  they  had  several  gods 
with  established  names,  definite  religious  forms  and  even 
formulae"  (Benfey). 

By  the  side  of  the  works  of  the  three  investigators  named,  who 
directed  their  efforts  to  producing  a  general  picture  of  Indo- 
Germanic  civilisation,  we  have  now  to  mention  a  series  of  shorter 
essays,  the  object  of  which  was  rather  to  consider  single  phases  of 
the  most  ancient  civilisation  of  the  Indo-Europeans. 

They  treat  with  especial  frequency  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
animal  kingdom.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  mention  two 
papers  by  C.  Forstemann,  on  Language  and  Natural  History,  K.  Z., 
i.  pp.  491-505,  and  iii.  pp.  43-62,  the  latter  of  which  is  accompanied 
by  notes  by  A.  Kuhn.  In  these  the  Indo-Germanic  names  for 
animals  are  brought  together,  according  as  they  are  identical  in 
all,  most,  or  only  single  languages,  in  order  to  show  thereby  "  the 

*  The  view  that  Sans.  dihUt&r  "daughter"  means  "milk-maid"  (root, 
dull)  was  first  put  forward  by  J.  Grimm,  who  even  compared  Lat.  mulur: 
mulgerc,  and  fcniina  :  O.'Si.  f&m,  fdm,  "milk."  Cf.  Geschichie  der  deutschen 
Sprache,  p.  1001. 
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possibility  of  producing  a  complete  Indo-Germaniclinguistichistory." 
He  finds  that  throughout  the  whole  area  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
languages,  i.e.,  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Teutonic,  the  names 
for  dog,  cow,  sheep,  horse,  and  pig,  bear,  wolf,  mouse,  and  otter 
(c/.  K.  Z.,  iii.  p.  59)  agree.  The  five  animals  first  mentioned 
must,  therefore,  have  been  brought  into  the  service  of  man  before 
the  separation  of  the  languages.  The  same  subject  is  discussed  in 
several  papers  by  F.  Potts  in  the  Beitrage  zur  vergleichenden 
S2y)'achwissenschaft  {Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Language), 
which  are  distinguished  less  by  definite  historical  results  than  by 
the  fact  that  he  has  collected  together  much  valuable  material. 
The  various  sections  grouped  together  under  the  general  title 
Contributions  to  the  History  of  Culture,  treat  of  The  Distinction  of 
various  kinds  of  Cattle,  Gelding  (ii.  pp.  195-215),  The  Cultivation 
of  Bees  (ii.  pp.  265-82) — this  includes  a  discussion  on  The  Im23rove- 
vient  of  Fruit-trees  (ii.  pp.  401-23)- — further  of  Dogs  (iii.  pp.  289- 
326),  Goats  (iv.  pp.  68-79),  Birds  (iv.  pp.  79-98).  A.  Bacmeister 
deals  with  the  Indo-Germanic  animal  kingdom  from  the  side  of 
language,  in  Ausland,  in  a  more  popular  manner,  under  the 
following  heads:  (1)  assj  {2)  \ioi&Q  {Ausland,  1866,  pp.  924  and 
997);  (3)  ape,  lion,  camel,  elephant;  (4)  domestic  animals ;  (5  and 
6)  origin  of  names  of  animals;  (7)  dog,  wolf,  fox  {Ausland,  1867, 
pp.  91,  157,  472,  507,  1133).  The  same  subject  is  discussed  by 
Franz  Misteli  {cf.  Bericht  iiber  die  Thatigkeit  der  St.  Gallichen 
naturwissenschaftlichen  Gesellschaft,  1865-66,  pp.  139-69,  and  ib., 
1866-67,  pp.  31-59).  In  his  method  of  proving  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Indo-Europeans  with  certain  animals,  Misteli  models 
himself  on  A.  Pictet.  He  too  moves  in  the  vicious  circle  which  is 
conspicuous  in  Pictet.  Since  "on  linguistic  grounds" — what,  is 
not  stated — the  home  of  the  Aryans  must  be  placed  north  of  the 
Himalayas,  on  the  boundaries  of  India  and  Persia  (p.  141), 
therefore,  the  ludo-Europeans  must  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  tiger,  as  the  habitat  of  this  beast  of  prey  extends  to  this 
district.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that  the  tiger  cannot  pretend 
to  a  primeval  name.  The  fox  also,  to  say  nothing  of  other  animals, 
is  assigned  in  the  same  way  to  the  primeval  Indo-Germanic  fauna. 
For  this  animal  too,  when  we  consider  his  geographical  distribution 
and  reflect  that  geese  and  poultry  were  known  as  domestic  birds 
to  the  Indo-Europeans  before  their  dispersion  (p.  157),  we  might 
expect  a  primeval  name.  But  "crafty  Master  Eeynard  tricks 
us  even  in  matters  of  science."  The  only  trace  of  the  original 
state  of  things  has,  according  to  Misteli,  been  preserved  in 
Lat.  vulpes,  which  he  compares  with  Lat.  lupus,  G.  A.vko?,  Sans. 
vfhas,  to  show  that  fox  and  wolf  received  the  same  name  in 
the  primeval  period,  viz.,  "robber"  (root,  varh).  After  these 
remarks  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  else  of  the  collec- 
tion which  he  gives  as  the  result  of  his  investigation  (p  58) 
According  to  it  the  following  animals  were  known  to  the  Indo- 
Europeans  : — 

Beasts  of  Prey. -Tiger,  dog,  wolf,  fox,  marten,  polecat,  and 
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weasel— without  satisfactorily  distinguishing  the  two  latter— otter, 
bear,  hedgehog. 

Rodents. — Squirrel,  mouse,  hare,  beaver. 

S olidungulous. — Horse. 

Rwminants. — Camel,  stag,  goat,  sheep,  cow. 

Cloven-footed. — Pig. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  side-glances  which  Misteh  casts  on 
the  fauna  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
As,  ho^yever,  he  ascribes  to  the  primeval  Indo-Germauic  period  the 
domestication  of  certain  animals,  such  as  the  horse,  pig,  poultry, 
which  according  to  Rtitimeyer's  investigations  {Die  Fauna  der 
PfaJilhauten)  were  unknown  to  the  most  ancient  periods  of  the 
lake-dwellings,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  Indo-Europeans  cannot  possibly  be  compared,  as  regards  civi- 
lisation, with  the  lake-dwellers  of  the  Stone  age.  In  the  same  way, 
A.  Schleicher  {op.  cit.,  p.  411),  assuming  that  the  Indo-Europeans, 
before  their  dispersion,  were  acquainted  with  metals  and  metal- 
lurgy, ascribes  the  prehistoric  monuments  of  the  European  Stone 
age  to  non-Indo- Germanic  peoples.  These  important  questions  will 
engage  our  close  attention  subsequently. 

An  entirely  new  side  of  Indo-Germanic  civilisation  was  brought 
into  prominence  by  R.  Westphal  in  a  paper  on  the  comparative 
metrical  systems  of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples  {Zur  Vergleichenden 
Metrik  der  indog.  VoUcer,  E.  Z.,  ix.  pp.  437-58).  If,  he  inquired, 
a  hundred  different  traits  in  the  belief  about  the  gods,  in  the 
structure  of  myths  and  sagas,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  primeval 
period  of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples,  ought  it  not  also  to  be  possible 
to  infer  the  form  with  which  this  most  ancient  of  poetry  invested 
its  material  %  And,  in  fact,  Westphal  believes  that  he  has  detected 
this  ancient  form  in  the  agreement  of  the  three  iambic  verses  of 
the  Greeks  (dimeter,  acatalectic,  and  catalectic  trimeter)  with  the 
three  metres  of  the  Vedas  {Anushtuhh  and  Gdyatrt,  Jagatt,  Virdj, 
and  TrishUMi),  and  further  with  the  rhythmic  verse  of  the  ancient 
Persians.  This  ancient  Indo-Germanic  poetry  was  based  neither  on 
accent  nor  quantity,  but  was  an  affair  of  syllables  purely.  It  has 
been  preserved  intact  in  the  metres  of  the  Avesta,  and  is  reflected 
in  the  Vedic  hymns  also,  so  far  as  the  second  half  of  the  iambic 
dipodia  is  quantitive,  i.e.,  purely  iambic.  In  Greek  metre,  also, 
this  primeval  principle  of  syllable-counting  occasionally  still 
manifests  itself,  e.g.,  in  the  license  allowed  by  prosody  at  the 
beginning  of  a  rhythmical  verse  {cf.  p.  440). 

The  scheme  of  the  primitive  Indo-European  epic  verse  may  be 
represented  in  accordance  with  these  investigations,  as  follows  : — 

  _/     _!_    \    __L    -L.   .     J-    _i_ 

uu  uuuuuu|uuuuuuuu 

Westphal's  work  has  proved  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  compara- 
tive study  of  Indo-European  metres,  which  has  lately  become  of 
importance  for  understanding  the  origin  of  the  hexameter,  for 
which  I  may  refer  to  Frederic  Allen  {Uehe^^  den  Ursjjrung  des 
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homerischen  Versmasses,  K.  Z.,  xxiv.  p.  556,  /.),  and  H.  Usener 
{Altqriechischer  Versban,  Bonn,  1887). 

That  the  Indo-Europeans  composed,  i.e.,  possessed  metrical  songs, 
is,  we  may  remark  incidentally,  the  opinion  of  all  the  investigators 
whom  we  have  thus  far  mentioned.  Benfey  and  Fick  endeavoured 
to  support  it  by  linguistic  arguments,  the  former  basing  his 
statement  that :  "  They  (the  Indo-Europeans)  painted  and  com- 
posed poetry,  especially  hymns"  obviously  on  Fick's  equation. 
Sans.  siimnd  =  G.  -u/^ivos;  the  latter  appending  to  his  comparison  of 
Sans,  padd  "  metrical  unit,  quarter  of  a  verse,"  with  Zend  padha, 
pad  "word,  song,"  ttoCs  "metrical  foot,  unit  of  verse,"  A.S.  Jit 
"poem,  song"  (1)  the  comment:  "The  remarkable  recurrence  in 
four  languages  of  the  application  of  '  foot '  to  a  portion  of  a  verse 
shows  the  existence  of  metrical  composition  amongst  the  Indo- 
Europeans." 

A  still  further  step  was  taken  by  A.  Kuhn  in  a  paper  in  his 
Zeitschrift  (xiii.  p.  491),  for  he  endeavours  to  trace  whole  formulae 
back  to  the  beginning  of  Indo-European  poetry.  He  distinguishes 
even  between  two  classes  of  remains  from  the  most  ancient  poetry, 
first,  riddles,  things  celestial,  the  creation  of  the  world,  &c.,  and  next, 
spells  for  charming  away  diseases  and  evil  spirits.  As  an  example 
of  the  latter,  the  well-known  Merseburg  charm  for  a  lame  horse  : 

Ben  zi  bena,  bluot  zi  bluoda, 

Lid  zi  giliden,  sdse  gelimida  sin, 

is  compared  with  a  very  similar  one  in  the  Athar  Veda  (iv.  12)  : 
"  Let  marrow  join  to  marrow,  and  let  limb  to  limb  be  joined. 
Grow  flesh  that  erst  had  pined  away,  and  now  grow  every 
bone  also. 

Marrow  now  unite  with  marrow,  and  let  hide  on  hide  increase." 

.  We  have  still  to  mention,  in  this  place,  an  isolated  paper  by 
F.  C.  Pauli  on  the  names  given  to  the  parts  of  the  body  by  the 
Indo-Europeans  {Uber  die  Benennungen  der  Eorperteile  bei  den 
Indogermanen,  Programm,  Stettin,  1867,  reviewed  in  K.  Z.,  xvii. 
p.  233).  A  comparison  of  the  primeval  names  of  the  parts  of  the 
human  body,  p.  27,  /.,  shows  that  the  Indo-Europeans  possessed  a 
fairly  thorough  anatomical  knowledge  of  their  bodies. 

If,  before  proceeding  to  a  new  work,  of  the  very  greatest 
importance  for  linguistic  and  historical  research,  we  take  a  brief 
retrospect  of  our  review  thus  far,  we  shall  observe  that  all  the 
investigators  we  have  mentioned  agree  in  regarding  the  level  of 
Indo-Germanic  civilisation  as  relatively  high. 

A  people  possessing  a  well-regulated  family  and  national  life, 
familiar  with  cattle-breeding  and  agriculture,  owning  nearly  all 
the  domesticated  animals  which  at  the  present  day  are  in  the 
service  of  man,  experienced  in  mining,  and  working  the  most  im- 
portant, if  not  all,  of  the  metals— such  a  people  seemed  to  be  the 
fittmg  representatives  of  the  primeval  period  of  a  race  which  was 
destmed  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  development  of  civilisa- 
tion.   It  was  natural  that  by  the  side  of  such  a  picture,  the  state 
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of  things,  which  was  revealed  in  the  most  ancient  monuments  of 
Europe  by  the  steady  growth  of  anthropological  and  prehistoric 
research,  should  stand  in  glaring  and  irreconcilable  contrast.  The 
sole  possible  explanation  seemed  to  lie  in  the  assumption  of  a 
double  layer  of  population  in  Europe,  a  pre-Indo-Germanic,  such 
as  might  have  belonged  to  the  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland  and 
the  kitchen-middens  of  Denmark,  and  an  In  do- Germanic,  which 
appeared  on  European  soil  as  the  apostle  of  a  higher  culture. 

The  investigators  show  more  difference  among  themselves  in  the 
ULethod  of  reaching  the  primeval  period  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
peoples  by  the  aid  of  Comparative  Philology,  and  this  is  the  more 
intelligible  because,  strictly  speaking,  none  of  them  had  subjected 
it  to  serious  examination  from  all  points  of  view,  linguistic  and 
historical.  Such  an  examination  ought,  indeed,  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  difference  in  opinion  as  to  the  earliest  cleavage 
of  the  original  language ;  for  it  was  obvious  that  a  totally  different 
linguistic  basis  for  the  investigation  of  the  primeval  period  must 
be  given  by  the  assumption  that  the  original  people  first  divided 
into  a  Hindu.-Perso-South-European  and  a  North  European  division, 
from  what  would  be  given  by  the  assumption  that  it  divided  into 
an  Asiatic  and  an  European  half.  In  the  face  of  this  absolutely 
undecided  dispute  it  would  have  been  safest  and  most  cautious 
only  to  employ  such  equations  for  the  civilisation  of  the  primeval 
period  as  were  safely  established  by  the  agreement  of  the  Hindu- 
Persian,  North,  and  South  European  branches.  Yet  Schleicher 
and  Forstemann  alone  carried  out  this  idea.  An  equally  careful 
examination  would  have  had  to  be  made  of  the  formal  elements  of 
the  comparative  vocabulary.  A.  Kuhn  had  indeed  insisted  that 
identity  of  root  was  by  no  means  enough  to  establish  the  primeval 
existence  of  the  concept  residing  in  the  series  of  words,  and  that 
agreement  in  the  suffix  was  quite  as  necessary  as  agreement  in 
root.  Yet  investigators  like  Pictet,  Justi,  Max  Miiller,  and  others 
paid  scarcely  any  attention  to  this  requisite,  and  consequently 
Fick's  book,  in  spite  of  its  great  defects,  may  be  so  far  termed  an 
advance,  that  it  endeavours  to  class  together  those  words  in  the 
Indo-European  languages  which  agree  in  root  and  in  formative 
syllables,  and  to  offer  them  to  the  historian  of  culture  as  a  foundation. 

On  the  other  hand,  agreement  prevailed,  in  theory  at  least, 
with  regard  to  the  fundamental  principle  that  concepts  which 
could  not  be  traced  etymologically  within  the  circle  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages,  were  not  to  be  employed  for  drawing  negative 
conclusions  about  the  primeval  period,  although  in  practice  such 
conclusions  were  not  unfrequently  drawn. 

The  last  thing  that  investigators,  so  far,  had  troubled  themselves 
about  was  to  establish  the  original  meaning  of  a  series  of  etymo- 
logically-related  words :  in  most  cases  they  were  quite  content  to 
transfer  the  meaning,  which  the  equation  had  in  historical  times, 
to  the  primeval  period  without  more  ado.  As  Sans.  pwn=^G. 
TToAts  meant  "town,"  the  Indo-Europeans  must  have  lived  in 
towns ;  as  Sans,  d^va,  G.  ittttos,  <fec.,  were  employed  of  the  domesti- 
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cated  animal,  the  horse  must  have  been  used  as  a  domesticated 
animal  in  the  primeval  period,  and  so  on. 

The  merit  of  detecting  and  attacking  this,  the  weakest,  side 
of  linguistic  paleeontology  is  due  to  a  remarkable  work,  which 
impai-ted  a  new  direction  in  every  respect  to  research  based  on 
language  and  history  :  V.  Hehn's  Cultivated  Plants  and  Domestic 
Animals  in  their  migration  from  Asia  to  Greece  and  Italy,  and  the 
rest  of  Europe,  Sketches  from  History  and  Language  (Culturpfianzen 
und  Haustiere  in  ihren  Tiber  gang  von  Asien  nach  Griechenland  und 
Italien  soioie  in  das  iihrige  Europa,  Historisch-linguistische  Slcizzen, 
1st  ed.,  Berlin,  1870;  2nd  ed.,  1874;  3rd  ed.,  1877,  from  which  we 
mostly  quote;  4th  ed.,  1883;  5th  ed.,  1887). 

V.  Hehn's  main  object,  as  the  title  of  the  book  indicates,  was 
not  to  reconstruct  prehistoric  periods  of  civilisation,  but  to  show 
how  a  considerable  number  of  the  most  important  cultivated  plants 
and  domestic  animals  migrated,  some  of  them  under  the  full  light 
of  history,  from  the  civilised  area  of  the  Orient  to  the  peoples  of 
Europe,  who  were  still  plunged  in  the  night  of  barbarism  ;  to  act 
wherever  they  come  as  the  most  powerful  of  levers  for  the 
production  of  a  higher  civilisation.  "What  is  Europe  but  the 
stock,  barren  in  itself,  on  which  everything  had  to  be  grafted  from 
the  Orient,  and  so  brought  to  perfection."  These  words  of 
Schelling  are  the  motto  of  the  book,  and  its  real  object  is  to  prove 
their  truth.  Only,  as  the  author  is  performing  his  task,  in  the 
most  brilliant  manner,  by  a  combined  knowledge  of  history, 
langiiage,  and  natural  history,  perfectly  astounding  in  its  wealth, 
he  cannot  escape  asking  himself  :  What  was  the  culture  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  peoples  like  before  they  came  in  contact  with-  the 
culture  of  the  Orient  ?  what  was  their  civilisation  at  the  time  when 
they  first  penetrated  into  the  wildernesses  of  Europe  ?  what  when 
they  were  still  living  with  their  eastern  brothers  in  Asia  ?  Those 
passages  of  the  book  which  are  devoted  to  answering  these 
questions  will  claim  our  special  attention. 

V.  Hehn  does  not  base  his  views  about  the  primeval  period  of 
the  Indo-Europeans  mainly  on  philological  combinations  :  his  work 
is  styled  Sketches  from  History  and  Language,  not  from  language 
and  history.  But  every  indication  of  a  less  sunny  prehistoric 
period  which  penetrates  through  the  brilliant  veil  of  classical 
antiquity  is  eagerly  collected  and  brought  into  comparison  with 
the  scattered  notices  which  have  been  transmitted  by  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  both  of  antiquity  and  of  the  Middle  Ages,  about  the 
manners  and  customs  of  non-classical  Europe,  above  all  about  the 
northern  Indo-Germanic  tribes,  the  Celts,  Teutons,  and  Slavs. 

It  IS  but  seldom  that  he  uses  language  as  his  starting-point  •  he 
emp  oys  It,  provided  only  it  is  adapted  for  the  purpose,  to  explain 
amplify,  and  strengthen  his  picture.  Philology  and  the  science  of 
language  are  here  combined  in  a  magnificent  manner.  It  is  on  a 
foundation  of  this  kind  that  V.  Hehn  unrolls  a  picture  of  the 
primeval  period,  which  certainly  differs  from  that  of  investigators 
whom  wc  may  term  mere  comparative  philologists,  as  does  the 
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darkness  of  night  from  the  light  of  day.  Hehn  is  well  aware  of 
this  contrast,  nor  is  there  wanting  a  sharp  polemic  against  the 
method  usual  up  to  that  time  of  employing  Comparative  Philology 
for  inferences  about  the  history  of  culture.  There  are,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  two  charges  particularly  which  he  brings  against  it. 

"  He,"  says  V.  Hehn,  p.  488  of  the  3rd  edition,  "  who  puts 
new  civilised  ideas  into  old  words,  will  certainly  re-discover  our 
modem  life  without  difficulty  in  the  period  of  the  earliest  begin- 
nings."   We  have  already  seen  that  all  the  earlier  students  of 
language  had  unsuspiciously  ascribed  the  domestication  of  the 
horse,  for  instance,  to  the  primeval  period,  because  the  equation 
of  the  Sans,  dgva  and  its  cognates  left  nothing  to  be  desired  from 
the  point  of  view  of  language.    V.  Hehn  pronounces  a  very 
different  judgment  on  the  value  of  this  piece  of  evidence  :  the 
equation  quoted  proves  to  him  nothing  but  that  the  Indo-Europeans 
before  their  separation  possessed  a  word  ahva  and  applied  it  to  the 
horse  ("the  swift,"  root,  ah).    The  domestication  of  the  animal  is 
not  even  hinted  at  in  language,  and  should  the  history  of  culture 
succeed  in  proving  that  it  was  not  until  a  relatively  late  period 
that  the  domesticated  animal  appeared  among  the  ludo-Germanic 
peoples,  the  certain  inference  would  be  that  the  equation  akva, 
&c.,  can  only  have  been  applied  to  the  wild  horse  in  the  primeval 
Indo-Germanic  period.    Let  us  listen  to  V.  Hehn's  own  words 
about  another  animal  which  is  usually  thought  to  have  certainly 
accompanied  the  migrations  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  that  is,  the 
goat :  "  The  Greek  atf,  atyds  '  goat '  recurs  in  Sanski-it  and  in 
Lithuanian,  and  therefore  goes  back  to  a  time  antecedent  to  the 
separation  of  the  peoples.    It  is  not,  therefore,  a  necessary  uncon- 
ditional consequence  that  the  primeval  people  possessed  the  goat 
as  a  domestic  animal;  the  name  may  have  been  given  to  any 
bounding  beast  of  chase,  and  subsequently  have  been  transferred 
to  the  domestic  goat,  when  it  became  known — a  possibility  which 
in  similar  cases  should  more  often  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who, 
on  the  strength  of  the  presence  of  common  words,  draw  inferences 
about  the  state  of  culture  of  the  primitive  people  with  such 
certainty"  (p.  516).    In  the  same  way  doubt  is  cast  upon  the 
linguistic  arguments  for  the  agriculture  of  the  Indo-Europeans. 
«  That  they  (the  Indo-Europeans  of  Greece  and  Italy)  cultivated 
the  soil,  and  subsisted  on  the  fruits  of  Demeter,  before  they  settled 
in  their  respective  countries,  in  the  Grfeco-Italian  period,  nay  ! 
even  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  is  an  assertion  often  made  with  more  or 
less  confidence,  the  proofs  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  scaixely 
valid.    Greek  ^la,  spelt,  C«'8cupos  S.povpa,  the  gram-giving  soil, 
Lithuanian  jawas,  corn,  pi.  jawai,  grain  in  general,  as  long  as  it  is 
on  the  stalk,  jawiinh,  stubble,  is  indeed  a  correct  equation,  but  it 
only  shows  that  at  the  time  when  the  Greeks  and  Lithuanians 
were  still  undivided,  the  name  was  given  to  some  variety  of  grass, 
having  perhaps  edible  ears  (c/.  Th.  Mommsen  above,  p.  16). 
The  same  is  the  case  with  KpS-q,  Lat.  hordeum,  O.H.G.  gersta;  the 
language  of  a  nation  whose  occupation  consisted  ui  pasturing 
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animals  must  have  been  peculiarly  rich  in  names  of  plants  and 
grasses,"  &c.  (c/.  p.  58  seq.).  'Aypos,  too,  and  its  cognates  originally 
only  meant  "  field."  Almost  against  his  personal  view,  which  is 
the  opposite  (cf.  p.  487),  Hehn,  "  in  a  subject  which,"  as  it  seems, 
"allows  at  the  most  only  of  hesitating  conjectures,"  admits  a^kind 
of  half-nomad  agriculture,  on  account  of  the  kinship  of  G.  dypo's, 
Lat.  arare,  (fee,  which,  however,  owing  to  the  variation  of  the 
Sanskrit,  proves  nothing  as  to  the  primeval  period ;  but  the  hated 
occupation  was  again  given  up  by  the  Gra3C0-Italians,  when  the 
new  instinct  to  migrate  began  to  work.  The  plants  cultivated 
may  have  been  the  millet,  bean,  and  rape  (cf.  p.  59). 

From  the  same  point  of  view  V.  Hehn  utters  a  warning  against 
foisting  modern  meanings  into  old  verbal  roots,  which,  agreehig  as 
they  do  in  different  Indo-European  peoples,  seem  to  prove  that 
certain  arts  were  practised  in  the  jorimeval  period. 

"As  for  weaving,"  he  says,  p.  497,  "there  seem  to  be  pieces  of 
linguistic  evidence  which  point  to  the  practice  of  this  art  before  the 
dispersion  of  the  peoples  and  before  their  migrations.    If  we  did 
but  know  for  certain  that  these  words  were  applied  in  the  primeval 
period,  not  to  ingenious  modes  of  twisting,  plaiting,  and  sewing,  but 
to  spinning  the  thread  on  the  spindle  and  to  weaving,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  on  the  loom !    He  who  ascribes  a  knowledge  of 
weaving  to  the  original  people  should  not  forget  that,  from  its  rude 
beginnings  to  its  perfection  in  historical  times,  this  art  has  gone 
through  many  stages.    How  ready  the  imagination  of  the  com- 
parative philologist  is  to  picture  a  modern  loom  and  flying  shuttle," 
&c.  (cf.  also  Th.  Mommsen,  History  of  Some,  p.  17).    The  second 
point  which  distinguishes  V.  Hehn  from  earlier  linguistic  palaeonto- 
logists lies  in  the  greater  extension  that  he  gives  to  the  conception 
of  loan-words.    We  are  not  here  referring  to  the  fact  that  V.  Hehn, 
in  cases  where  the  phonetic  form,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  the 
G.  oivos  (cf.  p.  68)  and  G.  xpi^o-os  (cf  p.  498),  (fee,  does  not  point 
decidedly  either  to  original  connection  or  to  borrowing,  is  usually 
glad  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  latter,  on  the  strength  of  general 
considerations  drawn  from  the  history  of  culture.    What  is  new, 
though  it  had  been  previously  indicated  by  Kuhn  (cf.  above,  p.  21) 
and  Schleicher  (cf.  above,  p.  23),  is  the  idea  that  the  agreement  of 
certain  terms  of  civilisation  which  are  confined  to  the  European 
languages,  and  therefore  hitherto  had  been  explained  by  a  reference 
to  a  European  primeval  period  and  to  an  original  European  language, 
might  also  be  conceived  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  when  the 
European  peoples  were  differentiated  locally  and  geographically,  a 
root  with  a  general  meaning  was  specialised  by  one  people  and  then 
spread  by  borrowing  from  one  people  to  another.    V.  Hehn  ex- 
presses this  idea  as  follows  (p.  487) :    "  We  must  reflect  that  in  those 
early  periods  languages  had  not  yet  moved  far  apart  from  one 
another,  and  that  if  an  art,  tool,  &c.,  was  borrowed  from  a  neighbour- 
mg  people,  the  name  which  they  had  given  it  could  easily  and 
readily  be  transposed  into  the  dialect  of  the  borrowing  people  If 
for  mstance,  one  verb,  molere,  with  the  meaning  of  grinding,  break- 
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mg  in  pieces,  and  another,  severe,  with  the  meaning  of  scattering, 
existed  in  all  the  languages  of  these  hitherto  pastoral  peoples,  and 
if  one  of  tliem  gradually  learned  from  another  the  art  of  sowing 
and  milling,  it  must,  out  of  all  the  various  stems  of  similar  general 
meaning,  in  order  to  express  the  new  process,  have  specialised  the 
very  one  that  had  been  used  by  its  instructors.  Similarity  of  ex- 
pressions therefore  only  proves  that,  for  instance,  the  knowledge  of 
the  plough  spread  within  the  limits  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  in 
Europe  from  one  member  to  another,  and  that  one  member  did  not 
obtain  it,  say,  from  the  south-east,  from  Asia,  by  the  agency  of  the 
Semites  from  Egypt;  another  from  the  south-west,  from  the  Iberi, 
on  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ehone ;  a  third  from  a  third  unknown, 
original  people,"  &c.  Let  us  now  endeavour,  in  contrast  to  the 
pictures  of  Indo-Germanic  civilisation  with  which  we  have  previously 
made  acquaintance,  to  sketch  the  primeval  period  as  V.  Hehn  con- 
ceives it.  We  must  premise  that  he  does  not  distinguish  definite 
prehistoric  periods,  but  in  his  delineations  has  in  view  mainly  the 
great  "  Aryan  migration." 

The  Indo-Europeans  of  that  period  are  a  wandering  pastoral 
people,  whose  migration  into  Europe  may  be  compared  somewhat 
to  the  military  immigration  of  the  Semitic  shepherds  into  Palestine. 

Their  herds  may  have  consisted  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs ;  they 
still  lacked  the  horse  (to  the  history  of  which  a  special  section  has 
been  devoted  since  the  second  edition),  ass,  mule,  goat,  poultry  of 
all  kinds,  cat.  The  tribe  of  domestic  animals  is  scanty.  Wool  is 
pulled  from  the  sheep  and  pressed,  by  stamping,  not  woven,  into 
felt  cloths  and  covers ;  on  the  other  hand  the  women  understood 
how  to  plait  mats  and  web-like  stuff's,  nets  for  fishing  and  hunting, 
out  of  the  bark  of  trees,  especially  of  the  lime-tree,  and  out  of  the 
stalk-filaments  of  many  plants,  especially  of  the  nettle  family  ;  as 
also  to  stitch  together  the  raw  hides  of  wild  and  domestic  animals 
by  means  of  stone  or  wooden  needles. 

The  ways  and  habits  of  agriculture,  which  did  not  begin  until 
the  end  of  the  migrations,  were  not  wholly  unknown.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit-trees  belongs  to  a  still  later  period. 

The  food  of  the  primeval  period  consisted  of  meat  and  milk,  the 
latter  of  which  was  not  yet  worked  into  cheese  and  butter  (p.  138). 
Mead,  a  drink  made  from  honey,  which  was  obtained  from  the  wild 
bees  of  the  huge  forests,  is  the  oldest  intoxicating  drink  knoMTi  to 
the  Indo-Europeans  who  migrated  into  Europe  (p.  136).  Beer  and 
wine  arc  unknown.  Salt  was  not  found  in  the  original  Asiatic 
home,  but  the  tribes  that  came  to  Europe  made  acquaintance  with 
it  simultaneously  (c/.  V.  Hehn,  Das  Salz,  eine  cultwrhistwische 
Studie,  Berlin,  1873,  pp.  16  and  22). 

Human  habitations,  in  winter,  consisted  of  holes  in  the  ground 
artificially  excavated  and  covered  with  a  roof  of  turf  or  manure ; 
in  summer,  of  the  waggon  itself  or,  in  forest  regions,  of  slight  tent- 
like huts  made  of  wood  or  wicker-work.  The  further  south  a  tribe 
was,  the  easier  it  was  to  winter  the  cattle,  which  in  the  north  only 
found  food  under  the  snow  with  difficulty  during  the  rough  winter 
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months,  and  when  circumstances  were  unfavourable  must  have 
perished  accordingly— for  making  sheds  for  cattle  and  storing 
dried  grass  for  the  winter  are  arts  of  later  origin,  which  were  only 
discovered  as  a  result  of  the  development  of  agriculture. 

The  only  7netal  known  to  the  immigrating  shepherds  was  copper 
(p.  500),  and  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  manufacture  into 
tools,  cfcc.  The  Indo-Germanic  primeval  period  belongs  rather  to 
the  stone  age.  For  bows  wood  was  furnished  by  the  yew,  for  the 
shaft  of  the  spear  by  the  ash,  and  also  by  the  cider  and  the  privet, 
shields  were  made  of  a  withy-work  of  willows ;  the  trees  of  the 
primeval  forest,  of  gigantic  girth,  were  hollowed  out  by  means  of 
fire  and  the  stoue-axe  into  huge  boats.  The  property  of  the 
wanderers,  their  milking-vessels,  hides,  &c.,  was  conveyed  on 
waggons,  a  machine  invented  early,  which  consisted  entirely  of 
wood,  and  in  which  wooden  pegs  took  the  place  of  the  iron  nails 
used  afterwards. 

Sinister  features  are  to  be  discerned  in  the  family-life  of  the 
primeval  period.  The  old  men,  when  useless  for  fighting,  either 
go  voluntarily  to  death  or  are  violently  slain ;  so  too  the  incur- 
ably sick.  The  chieftain  is  followed  to  his  grave  by  his  thralls, 
wives,  horses,  which  were  in  later  times  bred  in  half-wild  herds  (pp. 
19  and  26,/.),  and  dogs;  wives  were  either  bought  or  stolen;  the 
new-born  child  was  either  taken  up  by  the  father  or  rejected  and 
exposed.  The  family  bond  and  the  authority  of  the  patriarch, 
with  the  increase  of  population,  expand  into  the  tribe  which,  at 
first  narrow,  eventually  becomes  more  comprehensive  ;  but  it  is 
not  until  the  half  nomad  tiller  of  the  soil  has  become  a  settled 
cultivator  of  trees  that  the  idea  of  property  in  its  full  sense  is 
developed,  that  disputes  as  to  rights  and  property  arise  between 
neighbours,  that  political  order  is  established  (p.  105). 

The  frame  of  mind  of  a  cattle-butchering,  shepherd  people  is 
ruthless  and  bloody,  full  of  superstition  and  under  the  influence 
of  sorcery.  The  powers  of  nature  have  not  yet  become  personal 
or  assumed  human  form  ;  the  name  god  still  means  sky.  The 
first  attempt  at  abstraction  is  seen  in  the  formation  of  the  decimal 
system,  which  however,  stiU  lacks  the  conception  of  thousand. 
For  the  rest,  the  language  forms  a  relatively  intact,'  highly 
evolved  organism,  ruled  from  within  by  living  laws,  and  is  even 
now,  thousands  of  years  later,  the  marvel  and  the  joy  of  the 
grammarian,  and  such  as  only  grows  and  develops  in  the  dark- 
ness of  a  sheltered  spirit  and  consciousness  whose  operations  are 
immediate. 

The  attitude  of  marked  opposition,  taken,  up  by  Hehn's  book 
to  the  views  previously  put  forward  by  Comparative  Philoloo-ists 
about  the  orignial  Indo-Germanic  period,  was  not  made  enough  of 
as  regards  its  importance  for  the  further  development  of  lino^iistic 
paleontology,  by  the  critics,  who  confined  themselves  mainly  to 
noticmg  and  almost  unanimously  recognising  the  solution  of  the 
problem  set  forth  in  the  title  of  the  work.,  Except  G.  Curtius 
WHO  blames,  m  the  Literarisches  Centralblatt,  1870  p  553  Hehn's 
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apparently  frequent  neglect  of  Sanskrit,  as  for  instance  when 
talking  of  hemp  (Sans,  gand),  salt  (Sans,  sard,  cf.  below,  p.  40), 
weaving  (root  std,  a-T-^iMdiv,  ioto's,  &c.)  ;  and  ib.,  1874,  p.  1751,  does 
not  feel  convinced  by  the  author's  mode  of  proving  "  that  the 
horse  did  not  yet  accompanj'-  our  forefathers  on  their  great  travels 
through  the  world  " — the  only  persons  who  give  their  full  atten- 
tion to  the  aspect  of  Hehn's  investigations  described  by  us,  are 
G.  Gerland  in  the  Jenaer  Litteraturzeitung,  1875,  641,  and  W. 
Tomaschek,  Z.  o.  G.,  1875,  p.  520,  ff.  And  even  they  have  objec- 
tions to  urge.  The  former  thinks  that  "  the  author  is  generally 
not  quite  just  to  the  Indo-Europeans,"  and  pushes  too  far  the 
undoubtedly  correct  idea  that  much  which  now  seems  general  pro- 
perty is  really  only  borrowed ;  and  that  what  so  easily  happens 
to  students  of  language  who  undertake  ethnological  investigations, 
happens  occasionallj'  to  him  (Hehn):  they  attach  the  most 
weighty  and  wide-reaching  ethnological  conclusions  to  the  thin 
thread  of  a  single  series  of  words,  which  is  by  no  means  able  to 
bear  the  weight  of  such  an  inference.*  What  characterises 
Tomaschek's  very  detailed  review,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
attempt  to  connect  large  portions  of  the  Indo-European  vocabulary 
of  words  important  for  the  history  of  culture  not,  as  Hehn  does  by 
preference,  with  the  Semitic  languages,  but  rather  with  the  tongues 
of  northern  peoples,  Finns,  Ugrians,  and  Tatars.  Thus  language 
is  made  to  bear  witness  "  to  primeval  contact  and  mutual 
exchange  of  civilisation  between  northern  and  Indo-European 
tribes"  (p.  532). 

Elsewhere  Hehn's  work  seems  to  have  exercised  no  influence  on 
subsequent  works  on  linguistic  paleeontology.  This  can  indeed 
hardly  be  wondered  at  in  the  case  of  a  book  which  appeared 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  first  edition  of  Hehn's  work — 
J.  G.  Cuno's  Researches  in  the  Department  of  Ancient  Ethnology 
{Forschungen  im  Gehiete  der  alien  VdlJcerJcunde,  Teil,  i.,  1871),  and 
in  which,  pp.  22-27,  the  question  is  discussed  whether  the  original 
Indo-Europeans  practised  agriculture.  Cuno  answers  this  question 
in  the  affirmative  very  confidently. 

More  remarkable  is  it  that  several  years  after  Hehn's  decided 
attack  on  the  whole  method  of  linguistic  palajontology,  a  work 
could  appear  in  which  the  old  theme  is  treated  in  the  old  way, 
without  even  devoting  a  word  to  Hehn's  ideas.  This  work  is  a 
book  that  appeared  in  1873— Pick's  The  Former  Linguistic  Unity 
of  the  Euro2Jean  Members  of  the  Indo-Germanic  Family  {Die 
ehemalige  Spracheinheit  der  Indo-Germanen  Europas),  m  which 

*  An  example  of  this  may,  perhaps,  be  afforded  by  the  chronological 
conclusions  which  Hehn  (p.  289)  draws,  from  the  northern  names  of  the 
domestic  fowl,  about  the  appearance  of  this  bird  in  northern  Jiurope. 

Thus,  for  instance,  he  infers  from  the  Finnic  word  or  hen,  A.a««,  wbich  s 
borrowed  from  the  Teutonic  (Goth.  Imna,  O.K  1mm,  O.D.  lmno),  hat  the 
German  sound-shifting  had  not  begun  when  it  was  borrowed.  As,  ho^  ever 
Finnic,  owing  to  its  poverty  in  consonants,  represents  the  Teutonic  spirants 
f  hj  V  iveUo  f field),  th  by  t\larvet  :  A.S.  thearf),  everything  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  k  in  kana  is  also  but  a  make-shift. 
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on  pp.  266-385,  a  tolerably  detailed  picture  is  given  of  the  primeval 
civilisation.  Fick  overflows  with  righteous  indignation  against 
those  who  would  sully  the  brilliance  of  the  primeval  ludo-Germanic 
period.  "  Such  attempts,"  he  says,  on  p.  268,  without  explaiumg 
who  or  what  attempts  are  meant,  "to  throw  as  much  dirt  as 
possible  upon  the  origines  of  man,  are  haunted  by  the  Darwinian 
father  of  apes  and  men,  a  phantom  which  philosophising  zoologists 
may  find  useful,  but  which  must  be  banished  from  researches  into 
the  antiquities  of  Indo-Germanic  man,  because  here  everything  is 
seen  to  be  penetrated  with  good  sense  and  sound  morality."  This 
good  sense  and  sound  morality  the  author  succeeds,  by  the 
exercise  of  an  incomparable  boldness  of  imagination,  in  discovering 
in  the  vocabulary  of  the  primeval  period.  "  Father  and  mother," 
he  says,  on  p.  267,  "recognise  in  the  son  and  daughter  the  future 
father  and  master  and  the  future  mother  and  mistress  of  the 
house,  and  accordingly  simu  and  dhugtar  testify  to  the  respect  and 
reverence  with  which  children  were  regarded  and  treated  by 
parents.  Further,  a  good  omen  is  conveyed  in  the  words,  viz., 
that  son  and  daughter  will  attain  to  the  position  of  father  and 
mother,  and  not  be  snatched  away  by  a  premature  death."  And 
why  all  this  ? — "  Because  sitmt,  and  dhugtar"  at  any  rate  according 
to  Fick,  "mean  'he  who  begets'  and  'she  who  suckles.'"  An 
equally  profound  significance  is  conveyed  in  the  word  for  grandson  : 
"  It  implies  that  the  grandson  was  as  near  and  dear  to  the  grand- 
parents as  the  son,  that  they  transferred  all  the  paternal  and 
maternal  love,  which  they  had  shown  to  the  son,  to  the  grandson, 
the  rejuvenated  son  "  (p.  276).  And  why  ?  "  Because  napdt,  naptar 
originally  meant  not  only  grandson  but  also  son,  descendant 
generally."  On  the  other  hand,  Fick's  book  contains  a  careful 
collection  of  those  words  important  for  the  history  of  culture 
which  are  confined  to  the  European  languages,  and  has  thereby, 
as  we  shall  see  further  on,  rendered  a  service  to  primeval  Indo- 
European  history  which  is  not  to  be  undervalued. 

"We  must  remark  here,  however,  that  Fick,  differing  from  his 
Dictionary  of  the  Fundamental  Indo-G.  Language  ( Worterbuch  der 
Indog.  Grundsprache),  both  in  the  work  we  are  discussing,  and  in 
his  C  omparative  Dictionary  of  the  Indo-G.  Languages  {Vergleichendes 
Worterbuch  der  Indog.  Spraclien,  2nd  edition,  1870-71  ;  3rd,  1874), 
only  allows,  as  valid  for  the  primeval  period,  such  equations  as 
can  be  established  by  the  agreement  of  at  least  one  European 
and  one  Asiatic  language. 

There  is  much  interest  in  making  acquaintance  with  Th. 
Benfey's  more  recent  views  on  comparative  philology  and  primeval 
history.  Unfortunately,  they  can  only  be  put  together  from  three 
small  works  by  this  scholar,  a  review  in  the  Gottinger  Gelehrten 
Anzeigen,  1875,  p.  208,  /.  (of  a  paper,  Der  Ilopfen,  seine  Ihrkunft 
und  Benennung,  zur  vergleichenden  Sprachforschung.,  1874  •  cf. 
Litterarisches  Centralhlati,  1875,  No.  12),  and  two  articles  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Allgemeine  Zeitxmg,  1875,  which  are  entitled 
Jiastermesser  in  Lido-Gcrmanisrher  Zcit.  {The  Razor  in  Indo- 
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Germanic  Times,  No.  96),  and  Die  Indo-Germanen  hatten  schon  vor 
Hirer  Trennung  sowohl  Salz  ah  Ackerbau  (Salt  as  well  as  Agriculture 
knoivn  to  the  Indo-Europeans  before  their  Dispersion),  No.  208.  In 
the  first  place  the  paper  on  the  razor  in  Indo-Germanic  times  is 
interesting  because  of  its  remarks  on  method.  The  occasion  of 
this  paper  was  a  lecture  delivered  in  Rome  by  W.  Helbig  on  A 
Primitive  Kind  of  Razor  (a  summary  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Allgemeinen  Zeitung,  1874,  SuppL,  No.  352,  and  the  lecture 
itself  in  Im  Neuen  Reich,  1875,  p.  14,/.),  in  which,  amongst  other 
things,  the  fact  that  in  the  necropolis  of  Alba  Longa,  from  which 
we  may  derive  "  an  idea  of  the  Indo-Germanic  condition  of  the 
Prisci  Latini,"  razors  are  not  to  be  found,  is  used  to  show  that 
they  cannot  have  formed  part  of  the  stock  of  culture  which 
belonged  to  the  Indo-Germanic  races  before  their  dispersion. 
Now,  as  it  was  Benfey,  who  previously,  on  the  strength  of  Fick's 
equation,  Sans.  Icshurd  —  fvpov,  had  ascribed  the  razor  to  the  Indo- 
Europeans,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  undertake  its  defence 
against  attacks,  as  a  primitive  instrument  for  beautifying  the 
person.  The  mere  fact  that  a  word  agrees,  both  in  form  and 
meaning,  in  several  Indo-Germanic  languages  does  not  incline 
Benfey  to  therefore  assign  it  without  more  ado  to  the  primeval 
period.  He  only  claims  a  presumption  in  favour  of  its 
originality;  but  there  are  three  possibilities,  from  the  purely 
linguistic  point  of  view,  which  may  show  this  presumption 
to  be  erroneous  or  doubtful :  first,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  one 
language  has  borrowed  the  word  from  another  ;  secondly,  if  both 
have  borrowed  it  from  a  third ;  and  finally,  it  may  be  proved  doubt- 
ful, if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  words  may  have  been  formed 
independently  after  the  dispersion.  This  last  possibility  affects 
all  words  "formed  on  the  one  hand  from  bases  and  formative 
elements  which,  in  the  languages  in  question,  have  retained  after 
the  dispersion  so  much  vitality  as  to  be  capable  of  uniting ;  and, 
on  the  other,  which  have  preserved  the  etymological  significance  of 
such  a  union,  or  at  least  have  not  essentially  departed  from  it."  As 
an  example  of  such  a  case,  Benfey  quotes  the  equation  of  G.  repi/'i? 
(from  ripir-TL)  and  Sans,  tfpti,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as 
necessarily  inherited  from  prehistoric  Indo-Germanic  times, 
because  both  the  original  verbal  root,  tarp,  and  the  suffix  -ti,  for 
making  abstract  nouns,  have  retained  their  vitality  both  in  Greek 
and  in  Sanskrit  (repTrw,  trpnbmi).  None  of  these  three  possibilities 
affects  the  equation,  Sans.  kshurd  =  G.  ivpov;  for  as  regards 
the  third,  which  alone  comes  into  consideration  here,  the  verbal 
root  ksu,  on  which  the  equation  is  based,  is  only  preserved  in 
the  G.  ^ew  (^e'F-o)),  and  the  suffix  -ra  (-po)  retains  its  vitality  ni 
neither  language. 

But  Benfey  supposes  another  objection.  "If  we  consider  the 
length  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the  separation  of  the  Greek 
and  Sanskrit  peoples  from  the  parent  stem,  the  possibility  is  by 
no  means  excluded  that  even  after  the  separation,  the  counter- 
part of  the  verb  ^i;may  have  survived  in  Sanskrit  or  its  immediate 
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predecessor,  Hindu -Persian,  and  that  botli  in  Greek  and  in  Sanskrit 
the  suffix  -ra  may  have  for  some  time  preserved  its  categorical  mean- 
ing, and  that  in  this  period  the  two  words  may  have  been  formed 
independently."  But  Benfey  meets  this  objection  by  the  absolute 
identity  in  meaning  of  the  two  words;  for  "the  meaning  'razor, 
or  perhaps  originally  only  'instrument  for  cutting  the  beard,  is  so 
far  removed  from  the  categorical  or  etymological  meaning  'smooth 
(^€10,  'smoothe'),  that  it  would  be  a  most  wonderful  and  inexplicable 
accident  in  the  two  languages  quite  independently  developed  the 
one  from  the  other."* 

But  in  spite  of  the  arguments  which  speak  for  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Indo-Europeans  with  the  razor,  Benfey  is  by  no  means 
inclined  to  "regard  the  linguistic  point  of  view  as  the  only  one 
from  which  questions  of  this  kind  can  be  finally  decided."  Nay  ! 
as  against  his  linguistic  proofs,  he  would  regard  it  as  possible 
that  by  some  chance,  e.g.,  "by  means  of  historical  documents,  it 
might  be  irrefragably  proved  that  the  Indo-Europeans  before  their 
dispersion  possessed  no  instrument  for  shaving  the  beard."  But 
what,  his  argimient  proceeds,  are  we  to  make  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  excavations  at  Alba  Longa  no  razors  are  found  1  .  Are  these 
remains  of  old  Italian  civilisation  not  separated  from  the  distant 
primeval  Indo-Germanic  period  by  a  period  "long  enough  for 
Indo-Germanic  culture  to  have  suffered  many  losses,  and  by  the 
creation  of  a  new  culture  to  have  received  so  many  additions,  that 
these  remains  may  represent  anything  but  the  condition  of  the 
Indo-Europeans  in  the  time  of  their  unity  1 "  "  And  would  it  be 
impossible  that  the  forefathers  of  the  Prisci  Latini,  on  their  long 
journey  from  the  original  Indo-Germanic  abode  to  their  new  home, 
a  journey  which  certainly  lasted  a  long  time,  and  must  have 
involved  great  suffering,  need,  and  privation,  may  have  lost  both 
the  taste  and  the  art  of  removing  the  beard,  and  therefore  the 
instrument  also  ? " 

Here  we  have  come  to  one  of  Benfey's  fundamental  propositions, 
which  is  of  the  most  sinister  import  for  the  further  development 
of  linguistic  palseontology.  As  his  writings  show,  he  has  carefully 
followed  the  attacks  which  V.  Hehn,  relying  on  the  low  state  of 
civilisation  in  which  history  shows  many  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
peoples  to  have  been,  directs  against  the  assumption  of  a  rela- 
tively highly  civilised  primeval  period  maintained  by  Benfey  and 
others ;  and  Benfey  tries  to  parry :  them  by  putting  forward  the 
following  proposition : — The  teaching  of  history  as  to  the  his- 
torical beginnings  of  the  individual  peoples  cannot  be  regarded 
as  furnishing  any  criterion  for  the  primeval  period,  which  is 
separated  from  them  by  hundreds,  if  not  by  thousands  of  years, 
i.e.,  by  a  space  of  time,  within  which  things  may  have  been 

*  Helbig  in  his  reply  to  Benfey's  paper  {Allgemeine  Zcitung,  1875, 
Suppl.  117)  suggests,  as  against  this  argument,  the  possibility  that  the  word 
originally  was  used  of  a  sharp  instrument  used  for  scraping— perhaps  the 
primitive  tool  with  which  hair  was  removed  from  hides — and  was  only  later 
transferred  to  the  cognate  idea  of  razor. 
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completely  revolutionised  by  the  loss  of  ancient  and  the  acqiiisi- 
tion  of  new  elements  of  civilisation.    The  possibility  of  the  loss  of 
ancient  elements  is  especially  insisted  upon.    "  He  who  thinks," 
he  says  in  the  Gottingen  Gelehrter  Anzeigen,  1875,  p.  210,  "that 
the  assumption  of  this  comparatively  high  civilisation  for  the 
primeval  period  is  opposed  by  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of 
history  we  find  them  (the  Indo-Europeans),  especially  the  north 
Eiu-opean  branch,  in  a  condition,  relatively,  anything  but  advanced, 
should  reflect  through  what  inhospitable  lands  they  may  have  had 
to  travel  after  their  separation,  and  what  struggles  they  may  have 
had  to  go  through  before  they  took  to  themselves  new  and 
permanent  abodes.    That  they  must  thus  have  lost  many  of  the 
elements  of  civilisation  which  they  carried  with  them,  may  be 
conjectured  a  priori  ;  of  many  of  these  losses  their  languages  give 
us  reliable  evidence."    As  examples  of  such  a  decline  from  a  once 
higher  level  of  civilisation,  Benfey  produces  two  cases.    As  a 
comparison  of  the  Greek  xtAtoi  with  the  Sanskrit  sa-hdsra  shows 
(sa  in  the  Sanskrit  word  means  "together,"  and  corresponds  to 
the  Greek  e  in  e-Karov  =  centum),  the  concept  "thousand"  had  been 
developed  by  the  original  people.    Those  Indo-Germanic  peoples, 
however,  which  lost  the  word  used  to  express  that  idea,  had 
"  after  their  separation  fallen  into  a  condition  in  which  they  never, 
or  so  rarely,  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  this  numeral,  that  the 
ancient  word  entirely  perished  from  memory  "  (cf.  Benfey's  earlier 
opinion  on  this  point,  p.  23,  supra).    Again,  gold  and  silver,  in 
Benfey's  opinion,  were  known  to  the  original  people.    The  former 
was  called  gharta,  the  latter  arg-anta  or  arg-ura.    But  from  the 
fact  that  only  the  Greeks  and  Italians  have  preserved  the  word  for 
silver  (apyvpos,  argentum),  the  Teutons  and  Slavs  alone  that  for 
gold  (gul]>-zIato),  the  only  inference  that  can  be  drawn  is  that  on 
their  wanderings,  the  former  came  across  silver  but  not  across 
gold,  while  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  came  across  gold  but  not  , 
across  silver.    "  Thus  they  lost  the  memory  of  the  ancient  names, 
and  were  compelled,  when  the  former  again  became  more  familiar 
with  gold,  the  latter  with  silver,  to  fashion  fresh  names  in  the 
place  of  those  which  they  had  forgotten,  just  as  happened  to  the 
Eomans  and  others  in  the  case  of  the  designation  of  the  numeral 
'  thousand.'" 

Amongst  Benfey's  other  views  about  the  original  stock  of  culture, 
special  attention  must  be  paid  to  his  assertion  that  the  condiment 
salt  was  known  to  the  Indo-Europeans,  an  opinion  also  shared  by 
Miiller  and  Schleicher,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  how  unsafe  even  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  may  sometimes  prove,  as  regards  the 
linguistic  basis  for  an  important  proposition  in  the  history  of 
culture.  As  we  have  already  seen,  V.  Hehn  had  denied  that  the 
Indo-Europeans  were  acquainted  with  salt,  because  the  European 
name  for  it  is  not  echoed  in  the  Asiatic  languages.  Like  Curtius 
(cf.  above,  p.  36),  Benfey,  in  the  paper  already  mentioned  on  salt 
(Supplement  to  Allg.  Zeitung,  No.  208),  finds  fault  with  Hehn,  and 
points  to  the  Sanskrit  sard,  which  he  was  the  first  to  associate  with 
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the  European  words  (Griech.  Wurzellexicon,  i.  p.  59),  and  which  is 
guaranteed  by  the  St  Petersburg  dictionary,  at  any  rate  in  the 
adjectival  sense  of  "salty."  But  now  Otto  Bohtlingk,  actually 
one  of  the  two  editors  of  this  work,  which  is  fundamental  for 
Sanskrit  etymology,  states  in  a  communication  to  the  Jenaer 
LitteraUirzeitung  (1875,  No.  643),  that  he  regards  this  word  as 
absolutely  unfitted  to  be  made  the  foundation  for  inferences  so 
important  to  the  history  of  culture,  because  in  the  meaning- 
given  it  can  only  be  traced  in  the  twelfth  century  lexicographer 
Hemacandra,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  (c/.  above, 
p.  19). 

Finally,  the  statement  that  the  Indo-Europeans  quite  certamly 
practised  agriculture  before  their  dispersion,  is  based  by  Benfey 
practically  on  the  identity  in  meaning  and  form  of  Sans,  urvdrd 
and  G.  apovpa  "  cornland  "  (Lat.  arvum).  The  root  ar,  from  which 
these  words  proceed,  designated  before  the  dispersion  a  process  by 
which  the  soil  was  brought  into  order.  But  this  does  not  necessarily 
prove  that  the  Indo-Europeans  were  acquainted  with  the  plough, 
the  place  of  which  might  be  supplied  by  the  hand  or  the  branch  of 
a  tree,  &c.  Then  when,  after  the  dispersion,  better  methods  of 
agriculture  became  known,  they  were  expressed  in  the  European 
languages  by  a  verb  ar-aja  (Lat.  arare,  G.  apom,  Goth,  arjan), 
derived  from  the  root  already  mentioned,  and  in  the  Asiatic 
languages  by  a  totally  diiferent  root,  karsh,  which  originally  meant 
to  draw  ("draw  furrows"). 

In  demonstrations  of  this  kind  Comparative  Philologists'  interest 
in  prehistoric  questions,  and,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  culture 
generally,  appeared  for  a  considerable  time  likely  to  die  away.  The 
nearer  the  seventies  drew  to  a  close,  the  more  entirely  all  available 
forces  in  the  field  of  Comparative  Grammar  were  drawn  off  by  the 
struggle  kindled  in  Germany  particularly,  by  the  discussion  of 
novel  questions,  which  though  far-reaching,  in  the  first  instance, 
merely  affected  grammar.  The  increase  of  interest  in  the  form  of 
language  naturally  threw  interest  in  the  content  of  language  into 
the  background.  Further,  the  results  which  gradually  began  to 
appear  from  this  conflict  of  opinions,  the  assumption  of  a  more 
primitive  character  in  the  diversified  vowel-system  of  Europe,  as 
compared  with  the  more  uniform  one  of  the  Hindu-Persian 
languages,  the  continual  increase  in  the  number  of  adherents  to 
the  postulate  that  vocal  laws  know  no  exceptions,  the  discovery  of 
fresh  fundamental  sounds  in  the  original  tongue,  for  instance  the 
two  K-series  or  the  syllabic  nasals  and  liquids,  the  establishment 
of  the  law  of  "  ablaut "  or  gradation  even  in  non-Teutonic  lano-uages 
and  other  things,  forced  etymology,  the  base  of  all  linouistic 
palc^ontology  into  fresh  paths.  The  dictionaries  by  Pott  and 
Benfey,  nidced  even  those  by  Fick  and  G.  Curtius  (PrincMes  of 
Greeh  Etymology),  began  to  get  antiquated  with  great  rapidity 
Here  as  elsewhere,  however,  the  work  of  destruction  proceeded  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  construction,  and  even  at  the  present  day  in 
the  case  of  almost  every  Indo-European  language,  we  lack  t/ust- 
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worthy  summaries  of  the  etymological  knowledge  which  can  be 
regarded  as  certain  according  to  modern  views. 

In  the  year  1883,  the  present  author  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  began  by  turning  once  more  to  that  study  of  primitive 
culture  based  on  philology  which  had  been  lying  fallow.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  undertook  to  dig  deeper  as  regarded  the  method  of 
this  department  of  knowledge;  on  the  other,  to  call  marked 
attention  to  the  history  of  the  metals  amongst  the  Indo-Europeans, 
and  so  obtain  a  sketch  of  their  primitive  civilisation.  In  the 
year  1886,  in  the  next  place  the  author  presented  one  aspect  of  the 
history  of  Indo-European  culture,  "The  Origins  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  in  Europe,"  in  the  first  part  of  his  Forschungen  zur 
Handelsgeschichte  und  Warenkunde* 

Finally,  a  vocabulary  of  those  words  which  he  regards  as  Indo- 
European,  and  as  of  importance  for  the  history  of  culture,  has 
been  put  together  by  Max  Miiller  in  his  Biographies  of  Words 
(The  Earliest  Aryan  Civilisation,  pp.  128-198),  London,  1888. 

It  is  readily  intelligible  that  the  idea  which  had  been  developed 
within  Indo-Germanic  limits,  of  penetrating  to  the  primeval  period 
of  related  groups  of  peoples  by  means  of  Comparative  Philology, 
was  bound  to  be  applied  to  the  domain  of  other  families 
of  language,  if  only  they  could  be  shown  to  possess  genea- 
logical unity.  The  Semitic  languages  particularly  must  have 
apjDeared  a  priori  especially  adapted  for  historico-linguistic 
research.  The  area  of  distribution  of  the  Semitic  peoples  is 
geographically  more  limited  and  more  uniform  than  that  of  the 
Indo-Europeans.  Further,  the  Semitic  languages,  confined  within 
the  limits  of  their  strict  triliteralism,  have  been  less  exposed  to 
violent  changes  of  form  and  meaning.  Primitive  records  such  as 
the  Assyrian  cuneiform  inscriptions  and  the  Bible,  carry  us  back 
to  the  first  historical  beginnings  of  the  Semitic  race.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1875  that  an  attempt  was  made,  in  a 
brilliant  paper  by  A.  v.  Kremer,  on  Semitic  culture-loans  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdomf  (Semitische  Culturentlehnungen 
aus  den  Pflanzen  und  Tierreiche,  Ausland,  1875,  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5), 
to  reconstruct  the  primeval  Semitic  period  by  means  of  language. 
What  Hehn  had  done  for  the  Indo-Europeans,  Kremer  tries  to  do 
for  the  Semitic  peoples  :  he  endeavours  to  trace  their  evolution 
from  the  original  home,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  in  central 
Asia,  to  the  Arabian  peninsula,  the  southernmost  point  in  Asia  of 
the  area  occupied  by  the  Semites,  and  thus  to  draw  a  decided 
line  between  those  cultivated  plants  and  domesticated  animals 
which  were  national  and  those  which  were  imported  from  abroad. 
The  treatise  begins  with  a  proof  that  the  Semites  were  acquainted 
with  the  camel,  but  not  with  the  palm  or  the  ostrich,  before  then- 
dialects  had  been  formed.    The  conclusions  which  Kremer  di-aws 

*  A  tolerably  complete  collection  of  critical  reviews  of  these  two  books  is 
to  be  found  in  5Mrsm?is  <7a7tm6m'c/i.<  (Ivi.  199,  jf.).  ■  a\ 

+  Published  also  as  a  separate  treatise  at  Stuttgart,  18^5;  reviewed  by 
G.  Weil  in  the  Jenaer  Litteraturrxitung,  1875,  p.  370,  /. 
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from  these  facts,  as  to  the  geographical  situation  of  the  original 
Semitic  people,  will  demand  our  attention  elsewhere. 

Kremer  then  proceeds  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  most 
ancient  Semitic  civilisation  :  "  The  provision,  the  viaticum,  with 
which  the  original  Semites  started  from  their  home,  was  but 
scanty.  The  most  precious  of  domestic  animals,  the  camel,  they 
brought  with  them,  aud  it  was  thanks  to  the  endurance  of  this 
beast  of  burden  alone  that  they  succeeded  in  crossing  such 
extensive  and  inhospitable  stretches  of  country.  The  patient  ass, 
too,  even  then  submitted  his  elastic  back  to  the  burden,  for  his 
name  is  the  same  in  all  Semitic  dialects  (Arab,  himdrun,  Hebr. 
Aamdr),  and  means  "the  red."  The  original  Semite  was  accom- 
panied not  only  by  the  ass  but  by  that  trusty  comrade  and 
faithful  help  to  shepherd  and  hunter,  the  dog.  Goats  and  sheep 
were  not  unknown  to  him ;  but  there  was  a  complete  absence  of 
domestic  birds,  ducks,  hens,  geese ;  and  the  cat  had  not  yet 
become  habituated  to  domestic  life.  Amongst  the  animals  which 
were  absolutely  unknown  to  the  Semites,  before  the  rise  of  dialects, 
are  "  especially  the  stork,  pelican,  buffalo,  and  monkey."  Of 
cultivated  plants  the  Semites,  before  the  rise  of  dialects,  knew 
barley,  wheat,  lentils,  beans,  onions,  and  leeks  ;  though  Kremer 
doubts  whether  the  oldest  tribes  who  roved  "  as  nomads  and 
hunters,"  understood  how  to  cultivate  them  as  early  as  the 
primeval  period.  Their  cultivation  is  rather  to  be  placed  not 
earlier  than  the  immigration  of  the  Semites  into  the  Mesopotamian 
plain.  This,  the  low-ground  of  Babylon  and  Mesopotamia,  was, 
according  to  Kremer,  the  first  and  oldest  Semitic  centre  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  dates  from  a  time  when  the  dialects  of  the  Semitic 
peoples  had  not  yet  been  differentiated.  Here  were  evolved  all 
or  most  of  the  terms  common  to  the  Semitic  langiiages  for  grape, 
vineyard,  fig,  olive,  almond,  pomegranate,  and  other  fruit-trees. 
It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  Kremer  regards  the  horse  also  as  a 
tolerably  late  acquisition  to  Semitic  civilisation  (p.  5).  Indeed, 
he  says,  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  names  of  the  animal,  sus,  point 
to  the  Indo- Germanic,  Sans,  ctpas,  and  the  Arabic  faras  to  the 
Persian  (Hebr.  Pdras)  (?). 

The  researches  begun  by  A.  v.  Kremer  were  continued,  at  any 
rate  as  far  as  regards  the  Semitic  animal  kingdom,  in  a  very 
profound  work,  by  Fritz  Hommel,  on  The  JVames  of  the  Maimnals 
Amongst  the  Southern  Semites  (Die  Namen  der  Sdugetiere  bei  den 
sudsemitischen  VoUcern,  Leipzig,  1879).  According  to  him  (cf. 
p.  405)  the  original  Semitic  mammal  fauna  consisted  of  the 
lion,  leopard,  wolf,  fox,  hya3na,  bear,  wild-cat,  boar,  wild-ox,  wild- 
ass,  stag,  gazelle,  wild-goat,  hare,  hedgehog,  mountain-badger, 
mole,  field-mouse ;  and  of  domestic  animals — the  horse,  ass  camel 
goat,  sheep,  cow,  dog.  Hommel,  therefore,  differs  so  far  from 
Kremer's  views  as  to  include  the  horse  in  the  list  of  animals 
domesticated  by  the  original  Semites.  From  Hebr.  pdrdsh, 
"rider"  (denominative  from  a  hypothetical  pdrdsh,  "horse")  and 
Arab,  sd'is,  "  driver  of  horses  "  (  :  Arab.  *s4s,  "horse"),  he  believes 
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that  -we  must  infer  (c/.  pp.  44-46)  an  original  Semit.  parasu, 
with  the  meaning  of  "  war-horse."  This  would  further  agree 
with  the  military  character  of  the  original  Semitic  people,  which 
follows  from  original  Semitic  words  such  as  saipu,  "  sword  kausatu, 
"  bow;"  rumhu,  "lance;"  amatu,  "  prisoner  of  war." 

The  student  of  language  finds  himself  in  a  more  difficult 
position  with  regard  to  another  family  of  languages  which  owing 
to  its  close  contact  with  Indo-Germanic  districts  and  its  intrusion 
into  the  limits  of  Europe  (see  above,  p.  36)  would  be  particularly 
interesting— that  is,  the  Ural-Altaic  (Turanian,  &c.)  For,  on  the 
one  hand,  science  has  not  been  able  to  establish  satisfactorily  the 
spread  of  this  family  to  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  case  even  of  those  branches  of  the  family  which 
are  undoubtedly  closely  akin  to  each  other,  the  Finnic-Ugrian, 
Samoyedic,  and  Turko-Tataric,  Comparative  Philology  is  still  too 
bvisy  fixing  and  tabulating  their  individual  grammars  to  have  in 
any  degree  completed  an  original  grammar  and  an  original 
vocabulary  of  the  whole  family  of  languages. 

More  recently  H.  Winkler  [Ural-altaische  Volher  und  Sprachen, 
Berlin,  1884)  has  especially  distinguished  himself,  both  on  the 
anthropological  and  on  the  linguistic  side,  in  defining  the 
boundaries  of  this  family  of  languages,  amongst  which  he  believes 
he  may  venture  to  reckon  Japanese.  In  any  case,  we  have  reason 
to  be  grateful  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  aid  of 
Comparative  Philology  to  illumine  at  least  some  portions  of  this 
tremendous  family  of  nations  and  languages  and  the  prehistoric 
periods  of  their  development.  To  begin  with,  the  starting-point 
from  which  the  attempt  to  penetrate  to  the  prehistoric  culture  of 
the  Finnic-Ugrians  has  been  made  is  remarkable.  An  extraordi- 
nary number  of  Teutonic  and  Lithu-Slavonic  loan-words  is  to  be 
found  in  the  West  Finnic  languages,  in  almost  every  department 
of  human  culture.  A  portion  of  them,  especially  of  the  Teutonic, 
go  back  to  original  forms  which  are  more  primitive  than  the  forms 
transmitted  to  us  in  the  oldest  Norse  and  Gothic  sources,  and 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  West  Fiuns  when  they  advanced  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ural  to  the  coasts  of  the  White  Sea  and  of 
the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  must  have  been  exposed  for 
centuries  to  the  civilising  influence  of  their  more  advanced 
neighbours.  Of  these  loan-words  the  Teutonic  had  early  engaged 
the  attention  of  men  such  as  Eask,  J  Grimm,  Dietrich,  and  others, 
until  at  length  they  were  put  together  and  reviewed  in  a  very 
thorough-going  investigation  by  W.  Thomsen,  On  the  Influence  of 
the  Teutonic  Languages  on  the  Lapponic  and  Finnic,  translated  from 
the  Danish  into  German  by  E.  Sievers,  Halle,  1870.  Whereas, 
however,  Thomsen  in  the  work  mentioned  had  in  view  rather  the 
grammatical  significance  of  those  loan-words  for  Germanic  and 
Finnic  forms,  than  their  significance  for  the  history  of  culture 
(cf.  however,  pp.  114-127),  the  well-known  Swedish  philologist, 
A.  Ahlqvist,  1875,  published  in  Helsingfors,  a  book.  Terms  of 
Civilisation  in  the  West  Finnic  Languages,  a  Contribution  to  the 
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Histm-y  of  Finnic  Civilisation  in  Ancient  Times  {Die  Culturwdrter  der 
loestfinni'schen  Sprachen,  ein  Beitrag  zu  der  dlteren  Culturgeschichte 
der  Finnen),  in  which  the  vocabulary  of  the  West  Finnic  languages 
is  distributed  into  sections  illustrating  the  history  of  culture  ;  and 
the  genuineness  of  the  words  is  carefully  investigated.  Ahlqvisf 
marks  off  all  civilised  ideas  which  are  shown  by  their  foreign  garb 
to  be  borrowed,  and  collects  together  the  genuine  Finnic  words, 
when  he  finds  them  guaranteed  by  the  agreement  of  the  East 
Finnic  languages  (Ostiak,  Wogul,  Syrianic,  Wotiak,  Mordwinic, 
&c.),  in  order  to  reconstruct  the  original  Finnic  civilisation,  and 
tries  to  give  a  picture  of  the  amount  of  civilisation  which  the 
Finns  brought  with  them  when  they  migrated  into  the  Baltic 
district. 

"  They  supported  themselves,"  he  says,  pp.  254-267,  "  principally 
on  the  spoils  of  the  chase  and  of  fishing.  Their  most  important 
domesticated  animal  was  the  dog,  but  the  horse  and  cow  were  not 
unkno\vn  to  them,  though  they  did  not  yet  know  how  to  make 
cheese  or  butter  from  the  milk  of  the  latter.  With  the  sheep,  the 
goat,  and  the  pig,  they  made  their  first  acquaintance  here  on  the 
Baltic.  Agriculture  seems  not  to  have  been  entirely  unknown  to 
them,  but  they  only  practised  a  nomad  agriculture,  without  clearing 
the  land ;  of  grains  they  only  knew  barley,  and  of  bulbs  only  the 
turnip.  The  dwelling  of  the  family  was  a  hut  {kota),  which 
consisted  of  small  trees  or  poles  placed  conically  against  a  tree- 
trunk,  and  was  covered  in  winter  with  hides;  another  kind  of 
dwelling  was  sauna,  a  hole  excavated  in  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  a  roof  over  the  earth.  The  internal  arrangements  of  such  a 
dwelling  were  of  the  simplest  possible  description ;  there  was  a 
door-opening,  a  smoke-vent  above,  in  the  middle  of  the  room  a 
hearth  of  loose  stones,  but  no  flooring  and  no  window ;  for  the 
light  fell  either  through  the  door  or  through  the  smoke- vent. 
Their  clothing  consisted  exclusively  of  hides,  the  clothes  were  sewn 
with  bone-needles  by  the  house-wife;  the  men  made  boats,  and  also 
instruments  for  the  chase  and  fishing.  The  only  other  craft  which 
seems  in  ancient  times  to  have  been  native  amongst  our  forefathers 
was  that  of  the  smith,  though  it  may  be  doubted  in  what  stage  the 
art  of  smithying  was  brought  from  the  original  home.  As  regards  the 
making  of  stuffs,  they  seem  to  have  made  none,  except  perhaps 
felt;  however,  by  means  of  a  spindle,  they  managed  to  spin  threads 
from  the  fibres  of  some  kind  of  nettle.  They  made  their  first 
acquaintance  with  the  sheep,  and  the  art  of  preparing  yarn  and 
cloth  from  its  wool,  here  (on  the  Baltic).  On  the  other  hand  they 
knew  how  to  tan  hides,  and  to  tint  the  nettle  threads  or  tanned 
hides  for  summer  clothing  with  some  simple  colours.  Towns  there 
were  none.  Family-life  seems  to  have  been  tolerably  develoned 
amongst  our  ancestors.  The  numerous  designations  which  occur 
m  this  department  are,  for  the  most  part,  genuine,  and  for  the  most 
part,  common  to  all  the  Finnic  languages.  A  sort  of  community 
with  the  name  pitdjd  seenis  to  have  existed,  at  least  amongst  some 
of  the  Yemic  peoples,  as  also  an  elective  head  of  the  community  or 
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commander-in-war.  There  were  no  judges,  and  no  hereditary 
chiefs,  and  no  kind  of  state  organisation." 

Ahlqvist  finds  that  his  accoimt  of  the  most  ancient  Finnic 
culture,  which  we  have  given  in  an  extract,  is  confirmed  by  a 
comparison  of  the  condition  in  which  the  East  Finns  are  at  the 
present  day  as  regards  civiHsation — of  the  culture  of  the  Woguls 
in  particular,  the  author  gives  a  detailed  description.  Further, 
the  references  to  the  loan-words  in  Hungarian  as  compared  with 
those  in  Finnic  is  instructive,  and  shows  that  the  Hungarians, 
when  they  immigrated  into  Europe  at  a  later  period  from  the 
southern  districts  of  the  Ural,  displayed  about  the  same  deficiencies 
in  civilisation  as  the  Finns,  when  they  made  their  appearance  on 
the  Baltic. 

Finally,  we  have  in  the  department  of  the  Turko-Tataric 
languages,  a  work,  similar  to  Ahlqvist's,  by  H.  Vambery,  The, 
Primitive  Culture  of  the  Turho-Tataric  People,  based  on  Linguistic 
Research,  d-c,  Leipzig,  1879  (Die  primitive  Cultur  desTurlco-Tatar- 
ischen  Volkes  auf  Grund  sprachlicher  Forschungen,  c&c).  This  work, 
of  which  a  small  portion  had  already  appeared  in  Ausland,  in  1879, 
satisfactorily  shows  thus  much,  that  the  Turko-Tataric  family  of 
languages  presents  a  field  for  research  in  language  and  culture, 
which,  in  many  respects,  promises  to  bear  more  fruit  than  do  the 
Indo-Germanic  and  Semitic  languages.  The  greater  stability  of 
the  Turko-Tataric  languages,  which  makes  the  Jakut  on  the  Lena 
better  able  even  at  this  day  to  ^mderstand  the  Turk  of  Anatolia 
than  the  Swiss  understands  the  Transylvanian  (p.  15),  the  trans- 
parency and  perspicuity  of  the  vocabulary  as  regards  the  etymo- 
logical meaning  of  the  words,  above  all  the  originality  of  its 
civilised  words,  which  are  the  creation  of  the  unaided  genus  of  the 
language,  and  are  only  modified  by  a  thin  stream  of  Persian  loan- 
words (p.  35),  make  it  appear  not  too  difficult  to  establish  with  a 
tolerable  amount  of  certainty  the  stage  of  cultiu-e  to  which  the 
original  Turko-Tataric  people  had  attained,  when  it  was  still  in  its 
conjectural  home  between  the  western  spurs  of  the  Altai  and  the 
Caspian  (p.  14).  Here,  too,  a  means  of  correcting  inferences  about 
the  culture  of  the  whole  family  of  peoples  and  languages  in  the 
most  ancient  times  is  forthcoming,  and  is  provided  by  the  Kirgish 
or  Turkoman  tribes  which  retained  their  original  civilisation  almost 
in  its  entirety  before  they  were  subjected  to  Eussian  influence 

(p.  34).  ^  . 

Unfortunately  there  is  a  lack  of  clearness  about  the  picture 
given  of  the  primitive  Turko-Tataric  culture  in  Vambery's  book. 

The  author's  account  is  traversed  throughout,  as  by  a  red  thread, 
with  the  resolve  to  show  "  that  intellectual  strength  and  power  are, 
and  may  be,  as  much  the  property  of  the  Ural-Altaic  as  of  the 
Aryan  peoples;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  temporary 
prominence  of  certain  communities  in  the  world  of  thought  and 
ideas  is  due,  not  to  ethnic,  but  solely  and  exclusively  to^^political, 
social,  and  occasionally  also  to  geographical  conditions  (p.  4b), 
and  he  finds  the  best  confirmation  of  his  view  m  the  extremely 
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intellectual  and  transparent  etymologies  of  the  words  that  form  the 
Turko-Tataric  vocabulary.  The  largest  part  of  the  work,  therefore, 
is  devoted  to  the  creative  power  shown  in  language  by  "  original, 
that  is,  Turkish,"  man,  which  in  no  way  adds  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  primitive  Turko-Tataric  period,  i.e.,  the  period  which  preceded 
the  separation  of  the  Turko-Tataric  peoples.  It  is  not  to  the  point, 
to  take  an  example,  to  show  that  temir,  timir,  "  iron,"  originally 
meant  "the  firm,  stout,  strong,"  and  to  explain  what  "the 
primitive  man  of  the  Turko-Tataric  race "  understood  by  this 
formation  :  for  the  history  of  culture,  the  most  important  thing  is 
to  determine  whether  the  word  referred  to  stood  for  iron  in  the 
predialectic  period,  and  whether,  therefore,  this  metal  was  already 
known  to  the  primeval  Turko-Tataric  period. 

But  even  when  Vambery  really  endeavours  to  establish  positive 
results  about  the  nature  of  primitive  Turko-Tataric  culture,  he 
involves  himself  in  the  most  remarkable  contradictions  (c/.,  e.g., 
sect.  5  :  16,  on  the  cat,  p.  38;  215,  on  grain),  so  that,  Vambery's 
book,  although  it  is  indispensable  as  being  the  only  attempt  at 
hnguistic  research  in  the  domain  of  Turko-Tataric  culture,  has  but 
a  limited  value  from  the  scientific  point  of  view. 

More  recently,  in  an  extensive  work,  the  Origin  of  the  Magyars, 
an  Ethnological  Study  {Der  Ursprung  der  Magyaren,  eine  ethnolo- 
gische  Studie,  Leipzig,  1882),  H.  Vambery  has  endeavoured  to 
utihse  language  and  history  to  determine  the  original  culture  of 
the  Magyars,  which  he  regards  as  more  closely  related  with  the 
Turko-Tataric  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family  of  languages  than 
with  the  Ugro-Finnic  (c/.  sect.  3,  Culturmomente,  pp.  261-391). 


CHAPTER  III. 


HYPOTHETICAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  INDO-EUROPEANS,  AND  THEIR 
IMPORTANCE  FOR  THE  HISTORY  OP  CULTURE  :*  WITH  AN 
APPENDIX  ON  LOAN-WORDS  IN  THE  INDO-GERMANIC  LANGUAGES. 

In  our  first  chapter  we  have  already  pointed  out  that  no  sooner 
was  the  Indo-Gernianic  family  of  languages  discovered,  than  it  was 
observed  that  within  this  family  certain  groups  were  formed  by 
languages  which  either  had  shown  greater  tenacity  in  preserving 
old  forms  or  had  jointly  created  new  forms.  The  matter  received 
but  passing  attention,  and  no  decisive  conclusion  was  reached  with 
regard  to  it.  It  was,  therefore,  much  to  be  desired  that  this  sub- 
ject, important  alike  for  the  history  of  language  and  of  nations, 
should  receive  its  proper  attention.  It  was  by  A.  Schleicher  that 
this  task  was  undertaken.  He  published  an  imposing  series  of 
treatises,  of  which  the  first  appeared  in  1853  in  the  Kieler  Allge- 
meinen  Monatschrift  filr  Wissenschaft  und  Litteratur,  pp.  786,  787. 
(The  first  divisions  of  the  original  Indo-Germanic  people.)  We 
must  begin,  therefore,  by  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  picture  of  this 
investigator's  views,  and  must  devote  our  first  attention  to  the 
geographical  and  ethnological  theories  which  are  at  the  bottom 
of  Schleicher's  grouping  of  the  various  peoples. 

We  have  to  notice  first  of  all  that  Schleicher  regards  the 
differentiation  of  language  as  having  begun  as  early  as  the  primeval 
Indo-Germanic  period.  He  describes  this  in  his  short  paper 
entitled  The  Darwinian  Theory  and  the  Science  of  Language  {Die 
Darwinsche  Theorie  und  Sprachwissenschaft,  1863,  p.  15),  as 
follows :  "  After  having  been  spoken  for  several  generations, 
during  which  time  the  people  speaking  it  probably  increased  and 
spread,  it  (the  original  language)  gradually  began  to  assume  a 
different  character  in  different  portions  of  its  area,  so  that  finally 
two  languages  were  evolved  from  it.  It  is  possible  that  several 
languages  may  have  been  evolved,  of  which  only  two  continued  to 
live  and  develope  further."  What  we  have  to  notice  here  is  that 
the  development  of  two  (or  more)  varieties  of  speech  from  the 

*  Of.  J.  Jolly,  Vbcr  den  Stavimlaum  der  Indog.  Sprachcn{Zcitsc1mft.f.  VdR-ci-- 
psych.  u.  Sprachw.,  VIII.  pp.  15-39  and  190-205),  and  B.  Delbvuck  (Einlci- 
t,ung  in  das  Sjyraclistudium  Cap.,  VII.),  and  H.  v.  d.  Pfordten,  Die  Frage  nach 
den  Verwandscliaftsverhiiltnissen  der  Indog.  Spi-achen,  Ausland.  1883,  No.  3. 
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single   original  language   is  conceived  by  Schleicher  as  being 
solely  due  to  the  tendancy  to  differentiation  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  speech,  and  that  the  necessity  of  assuming  any  local  divisions 
between  the  original  people  is  dispensed  with.    When,  but  not 
until,  language  had  thus  divided,  the  peoples  also  divided,  in  a 
geographical  sense.    The  prime  causes  of  this  are  regarded  by 
Schleicher  as  being  "  increase  of  population,  the  deforesting  and 
clearing  of  the  soil,  deterioration  of  the  climate,  and  the  unhappy 
consequences  which  to  the  present  day  always  follow  in  the  train 
'  of  a  predatory  mode  of  life."    Then  the  varieties  of  the  original 
language,  being  carried  to  distant  lands  in  conseqiience  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  peoples,  diverged,  by  a   process  of  gradual 
differentiation  ("by  the  continued  tendency  to   divergency  of 
character  "  as  Darwin  expresses  it),  still  further.    To  what  extent 
in  Schleicher's  opinion  linguistic  differentiation  in  the  various 
languages,  varieties  of  speech,  dialects,  &c.,  was  accompanied  by 
migrations,  lesions  of  geographical  continuity,  and  so  on,  cannot 
be  determined  with  absolute  certainty.    Anyhow,  according  to 
Schleicher,  one  may  conceive   the   differentiation   of,  say,  the 
original  Teutonic  speech  into  its  various  forms  as  taking  place  in 
much  the  same  way  as  has  just  been  described  as  happening  in  the 
case  of  the  original  Indo-Germanic  language  (cf.  Die  deutsche 
Spraclie,  p.  94,/.).    In  various  places  (cf.,  e.g.,  Compendium^,  p.  4) 
geographical  contiguity  is  emphasised  by  Schleicher  as  connected 
with  affinity  of  speech ;  he  would  not  agree  to  place,  as  Lottner 
{cf.  below)  places,  Italian,  say,  closer  to  the  northern  languages 
than  to  Greek.    On  the  contrary,  he  groups  together  Teutonic 
and  Lithu-Slavonic,  Greek  and  Latin,  Hindu  and  Persian. 

The  relative  periods  at  which  the  various  Indo-Germanic 
languages  and  peoples  divided,  Schleicher  endeavours  to  determine 
by  means  of  two  fundamental  principles,  which  he  formulates  as 
follows  : 

(1)  "The  further  east  an  Indo-Germanic  people  dwells,  the 
larger  the  amount  of  ancient  forms  which  it  has  preserved ;  the 
further  west,  the  smaller  the  amount,  and  the  larger  the  amount 
of  new  formations  it  contains  "  {GomioendiiiTn},  p.  6),  and 

(2)  "  The  further  west  a  language  (or  people)  has  its  abode,  the 
earher  it  parted  from  the  original  language  (or  people)"  [Kieler 
Allg.  Monatschrift  f.  Wissenschaft  u.  Littercthir,  1853,  p.  787). 

According  to  these  principles  'therefore,  the  Slavo-Teutons  began 
their  wanderings  first,  then  the  Grajco-Italians,  and  finally  the 
Hnidu-Persians.  As  regards  Celtic,  Schleicher  finds  himself  in  a 
critical  position.  The  situation  of  this  people,  furthest  westward 
of  a,ll,  compels  him  to  assume  that  it  was  the  first  to  leave  the 
original  home.  A  more  careful  examination  of  Celtic,  however 
caused  him,  even  in  1858  {cf  Beitrage  ?Mr  verghichenden  Sprachfor- 
sc/iung,  1.  p.  437),  to  rank  it  closer  to  Italian,  whereby  Schleicher's 
principles,  as  just  quoted,  were  seriously  infringed. 

As  is  generally  known,  Schleicher  has  endeavoured  to  illustrate 
his  views  on  the  divisions  of  the  original  language  by  means  of  a 
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diagram  ;  for  this  purpose  he  first  employed  the  picture  of  a  branch- 
ing tree  (fig.  1),  and  afterwards  a  system  of  simple  lines  (fig.  2). 
In  either  case  the  ramifying  branches  or  the  lines  are  intended  to 
rejDresent  the  tendency  to  linguistic  differentiation  working  itself 
out  in  various  directions,  and  do  not  imply  anything  as  to  the 
geographical  aspect  of  the  separation  of  the  peoples.  The  expres- 
sion "  pedigree,"  which  came,  in  the  course  of  discussion,  to  be  used 
of  the  theory  held  by  Schleicher  and  his  followers,  appears  for  the 
first  time  on  Schleicher's  lips  in  the  paper  already  mentioned,  The 
Darioinian  Theory/  and  the  Science  of  Language,  and  seems  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  terminology  of  the  student  of  nature. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  producing  both  figures  in  the  text  in  order 
to  put  the  results  of  Schleicher's  investigations  before  the  reader 


Fig.  1.— Pedigkee  of  1853.    (Kielcr  Allg.  Monatsschrift,  sb.,  p.  787.) 

in  concreto.  It  is  to  be.  noted  that  in  fig.  2*  the  diflFerent  lengths 
of  the  hnes  are  intended  to  indicate  "  the  greater  or  less  length  of 
distance  between  the  original  language  and  the  points  of  develop- 
ment here  taken  as  final." 

In  the  very  same  year  (1853)  that  Schleicher  published  the 
view  set  forth  above  as  to  the  divisions  of  the  original  language. 
Max  MuUer  in  his  essay.  The  Veda  and  the  Zend-Avesta  {Essays,  i. 
p.  60,  /.),  delivered  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  parting  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  peoples,  which  was  opposed  alike  to  Schleicher's 
and  to  that  of  Bopp  and  Kuhn,  described  above  (p.  14),  and  to 
which  he  has  remained  faithful  in  his  later  writings  also  (c/.  1859, 

*  To  be  foiTiid  in  the  Compcndiuvi^,  p.  7,  and  at  the  end  of  Die  Darwinschc 
Theorie  und  Sprachwissenscliaft,  as  well  as  in  the  Deutsche  Spraclw. 
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A  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  12,/.,  and  1863,  Lectures 
on  the  Science  of  Language,  p.  176,  /.,  and  also  1872,  Uber  die 
Resultate  der  Sprachivissenschaft  Strasshurger  Antrittsvorlesung, 
p.  18,/.,  and  1888  Biographies  of  Words,  p.  85,/.,  137/:). 

Here  throughout  he  assumes  a  primeval  separation  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  people  into  a  northern  (north-western)  and  southern 
division,  the  former  comprising  the  modern  European  nations  of 
Indo-Germanic  origin,  the  latter  the  Persian  and  Hindu.  This 
separation  was  due  to  "  a  world-wide  wandering  "  of  the  European 
branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race  in  a  north-west  direction,  the 
causes  of  which  are  hidden  irom  us,  but  which  casts  a  vivid  streak 
of  light  on  the  original  characteristics  of  the  peoples  that  stayed 


a.  ASIATIC-SOUTH-EUROPEAN  ' 

b.  NORTH-EUROPEAN 

C.Asiatic  (Hindu-Persian) 

d.  SOUTH-EUROPEAN 

e.  Slavo-Lithuanian 

f .  ITALO-CELTIO 


Original 
Indo-European 
Language. 


Fiu.  ■2.-Pm,a,BB  op  1861  (1869).   (Bie  deidiche  Spraehf-,  p.  82.) , 

and  tho  peoples  that  started.  The  prineipal  r61e  in  the  di-anin 
of  history  ,3  ascribed  to  the  Europeans,  "  they  represent  the 
Aryans^  .n  then-  historical  characte?.»   And  tlie  Tho" 

one  s  j„„„ey_to  strike  ont  a  path  whichf  "LX  t  '1 
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the  way  taken  by  the  southern  branch  of  the  Aryan  family,  by  the 
Brahmin  Aryans  of  India,  and  the  Zoroastrians  of  Iran."* 

As  to  further  subdividing  the  European  branch  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  race  into  families  of  speech,  Max  Miiller  is  very  sceptical. 
Interesting,  because  allied  to  a  view  of  affinities  between  the 
various  Indo-Germanic  peoples,  which  we  shall  have  to  deal  with 
subsequently,  is  the  explanation  of  the  special  points  of  agreement 
between,  for  example,  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  languages,  which 
Max  Miiller  seelvs  in  the  hypothesis  "  that  the  forefathers  of  these 
races  retained  from  the  beginning  certain  peculiarities  of  dialect, 
which  existed  as  well  before  as  after  the  scattering  of  the  Aryan 
family"  {Lectures,  p.  178). 

The  idea  of  a  fundamental  European  language  thus  started  by 
Max  Miiller,  was  furnished  with  further  support,  in  the  way  of 
arguments  drawn  from  language  and  the  history  of  culture,  to 
which  we  shall  have  to  return  hereafter,  by  C.  Lottner  in  1858  in 


ORIGINAL  EUROPEAN 
PEOPLE 


Fig.  3. 


The  Position  of  the  Italians  in  the  Indo-Germanic  Family  {Uber  die 
Stellung  der  I'taler  innerhalh  des  Indo-Europaischen  Stammes,  K.  Z., 
vii  pp  18-49  and  160-93).  Lottner  endeavours  to  subdivide  the 
original  European  language  still  further,  and  in  this  attempt 
the  most  noteworthy  thing  is  that  he  releases  the  Latms  for  the 
first  time  from  close  connection  with  the  Greeks.  His  view  of  the 
closer  relations  of  the  European  languages  to  each  other,  expressed 
in  the  fashion  of  Schleicher's  pedigree,  would  be  as  ni  fig.  3  {cf.  on 
this  point  Lottner,  Celtisch-Italisch,  Beitrcige  ziir  vergleichenden 
Sprachforschung,  ii.  p.  321,  /.). 

*  This  picture  of  a  conscious  separation  of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples  has 
been  already  justly  blamed  by  W.  D.  ^mn^j  {Oriental  and  Lingmsiic  Studi^^^ 
New  York,  1873,  p.  95,  /.)  :  "  Had  not  our  author  when  he  wrote  this 
SsiaS  half  unconsciously  in  mind  the  famous  and  stnkmg  picture  of 
Kaulbach  at  Berlin,  representing  the  scattering  of  the  human  race  from  the 
foot  of  the  ruined  tower  of  Babylon  ;  where  we  see  each  separate  nationahtjs 
wTth  the  impress  of  its  after  character  and  fortunes  already  stamped  on  every 
limb  and  feature,  taking  up  its  line  of  march  toward  the  quarter  of  the  earth 
which  it  is  destined  to  occupy." 
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The  theory  of  an  original  division  of  the  Indo-Eiiropeans  into  two 
halves,  a  European  and  an  Asiatic,  found  subsequently  its  most 
ardent  defender  in  A.  Fick  :  the  view  of  the  divisions  of  the  Indo- 
germanic  peoples,  which  is  the  foundation  of  his  Comparative  Lexi- 
con of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  is  conveyed  by  him  in  the 
following  diagram,  the  geographical  and  ethnological  grounds  for 
which  we  shall  learn  hereafter  {cf.  WorterhucJi  1051) : 

Original  People. 


Europeans.  Hindu-Persians. 


j  I   Persians.  Hindus. 

iSTortli  Europeans.  Soutli  Europeans. 


Teutons.  Litliu-Slavs.    (Celts.)  Grseco-l'talians. 


Scandinavians.    Germans.  Lithuanians.  Slavs.  Italians.  Greeks. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  labour  expended  on  them,  these  questions 
had  received  no  final  solution.  There  were  only  two  points  in 
which  all  enquirers  were  agreed  :  in  assuming  a  closer  affinity 
on  the  one  hand  between  Hindu  and  Persian,  on  the  other  between 
Slavonic  and  Lithuanian.  The  difiiculties  began  the  moment  it 
was  undertaken  to  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  languages 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  As  regards  the  north,  the  question  was  raised 
whether  the  Lithu-Slavonic  languages  were  to  be  placed  nearer  to 
their  eastern  neighbours,  the  Hindu-Persians,  or  to  their  western, 
Teutonic  neighbours.  As  regards  the  south,  opinions  were  divided 
on  the  subject  of  Greek.  Whereas  A.  Schleicher,  F.  Justi  {Hist. 
Taschenbuch  herausg.  V.  F.  V.  Haimer,  iv.  Folge,  iii.  Jahrg.  p. 
316),  and  others,  regarded  the  whole  South  European  division  as 
more  closely  connected  with  the  Hindu-Persians  than  with  the 
North  Europeans:  H.  Grassman  (1863,  E.  Z.,  xii.  p.  119),  C.  Pauli 
{Uber  die  Benennung  der  Korperteile  lei  den  Indog.  1867,  p.  1),  W. 
Sonne  *  (1869,  Zur  eihnologisclien  Stellung  der  Griechen.  Wismar, 

*  The  way  in  which  Sonne  [ih.  p.  6)  conceives  the  separation  of  the  Indo- 
Luropeans  to  have  begun  and  been  carried  out  is  interesting;— "  That  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples  only  took  place  gradually  and  by  deerees 
has  often  been  remarked,  and  it  is  certain  that  for  instance  the  Teutons  divided 
into  Germans  and  Scandinavians;  the  latter  into  Swedes  and  Danes  onlv  verv 
gradually.  But  differentiation  without  migration,  and  within  the  limits  of 
one  and  the  same  area,  is  the  silent  work  of  time.  Things  may  have  been 
diflerent  when  our  original  people  first  divided. 

"The  original  people,  numerous  as  they  were,  for  the  development  of  their 
language  indicates  that  they  lived  together  for  at  least  a  thousand  years  must 
have  covered  arge  tracts  of  central  Asia,  in  nomad  fashion,  not  onirsouth  biiE 

nSvT  to  1  Kt?'"t    l'"       ""'^'^  'r^'  ''''  Turaniaifs  alone 

}^      "f/  "^'^      1°  ^^t'^^'  Attila  and  Dschingiskhau 

swept  over  the  earth  so  may  it  have  been  a  violent  irruption  of  Turanians 
which  drove  the  northern  half  of  our  original  people  westvvard;  the  fSst  sla"e 
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Programm),  F.  Spiegel  {Eranische  Alter tumshmde,  p.  443),  and 
others,  maintained  a  closer  connection,  especially  inthe  case  of  Greek, 
with  the  other  languages.  Within  the  limits  of  Europe,  Celtic  in 
especial  caused  perplexity.  It  had  to  be  classed  sometimes  with 
the  northern  division,  sometimes  with  the  southern.  In  1861  H. 
Ebel,  next  to  Zeuss  the  greatest  Celtic  scholar  in  Gei-many,  summed 
up  his  investigations  {Beitrdge  zur  verc/l.  Sjirachforschung,  ii.  pp. 
177-94)  as  to  the  place  of  Celtic  in  the  following  words  : — "In  fine, 
then,  we  have  found  that  there  exist  quite  as  important  analogies 
between  it  and  German  (and,  to  a  secondary  degree,  Lithu-Slavonic) 
as  between  it  and  Italian  (and  Greek);  it  can,  therefore,  hardly  be 
denied  that  it  occupies  a  sort  of  intermediate  position  ;  though  it 
looks  as  though  it  shared  in  common  with  German  just  those  points 
which  are  particularly  the  manifestations  of  the  intellectual  life 
and  the  internal  character  of  the  language."  How  Ebel  conceived 
this  intermediate  position  of  the  Celtic  languages,  to  the  hypothesis 
of  which  he  clung  to  his  death  (c/.  Zeifschrift  f.  Viilkerpsychologie 
und  SpraxiJiw.,  viii.  p.  473),  to  have  arisen  as  a  matter  of  history, 
is  not  explained. 

However  opinions  might  differ  in  detail  on  the  question  which 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  were  more  closely  connected 
together  than  the  others,  the  general  conviction  was  firmly  estab- 
lished that  the  special  agreements  between  any  two  or  more 
languages  were  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way,  on  a  small  scale, 
as  the  affinities  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  on  a  large  scale. 
There  was  nothing  stranger  in  the  idea  of  a  primitive  European, 
Gra3co-Italian,  Teutonic  people,  than  in  the  conception  of  ajDrimitive 
Indo-Germanic  people  itself. 

Ought  it  not  then  also  to  be  possible  to  illumine  the  culture  of 
these  intermediate  stages  by  means  of  the  same  comparative 
philology  by  which  the  civilisation  of  the  primitive  period  had 
been  inferred ;  and  ought  it  not  to  be  possible  in  course  of  time  to 
obtain  an  account  of  a  whole  series  of  stages  of  prehistoric  culture  ? 

The  question  suggested  itself  all  the  more  readily,  because 
Schleicher's  principle  that  grammatical  structure  should  alone  be 
employed  as  the  criterion  of  the  closer  affinity  of  two  or  more 

of  their  flight  being  across  the  Volga  into  the  Pontic  steppes.  In  the  west,  too, 
it  is  possible  to  live  comfortably,  said  the  Russian,  there  let  us  build  our  huts— 
and  westward  the  hordes  betook  themselves,  the  Danube  showed  them  the  way  : 
Germany,  Gaul,  and  finally,  in  a  southern  direction  over  the  Alps,  Italy  was 
reached.  These  hordes  then  divided  into  two  halves,  of  which  the  western 
further  individualised  themselves  as  Celts  and  Italians,  the  eastern  as  Teutons 
and  Slavs. 

"  So  much  for  one  half,  the  northern  half,  of  our  original  people  ;  the  other, 
remaining  behind,  established  itself  south  of  the  Oxus,  and  although,  like  the 
northern  half,  hemmed  in  by  the  Turanians,  it  manifested  considerable  power 
of  expansion  eastwards  and  westwards.  From  Bactria,  the  native  land  of  these 
Aryans  in  particular,  eastwards,  the  Punjaub  and  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  was 
brought  into  occupation,  and  India  formed  an  Aryan  world  in  itself;  westwards, 
Media,  Persia,  Armenia,  Plirygiawcre  occupied;  and  finally,  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
and  Hellas  were  brought  under  the  same  influence.  Thus  wo  get  two  important 
parallels  :  the  southern  (oriental)  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Ganges  ;  the 
northern  (occidental)  from  the  Volga  to  the  Atlantic." 
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languages  had  been  given  up  since  Lottner  and  Ebel,  and  the 
vocabulary  was  being  more  and  more  used  in  the  investigation  of 
the  divisions  of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples. 

I  believe,  however,  that  in  the  preseiit  stage  of  the  science  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  these  attempts  to 
employ  Comparative  Philology  for  discovering  the  state  of  culture 
to  which  these  hypothetical  divisions  of  the  Indo-Europeans  had 
attained.  I  shall  not  do  more  than  mention  the  works  which  bear 
on  the  question,  and  briefly  characterise  them.  As  they  are  in  the 
main  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  original  people  began  by 
dividing  into  two  halves,  a  European  and  an  Asiatic,  our  review 
also  will  most  suitably  follow  the  same  lines. 


I.  The  Primitive  European  Period. 

Here  we  have  to  note  0.  Lottner,  K.  Z.,  vii.  18,  ff.,  and 
especially  A.  Fick,  Die  ehemalige  Spracheinheit  des  Indogermanen 
Eiiropas,  Gottingen,  1873  (c/.  above,  p.  37).  Both  scholars  insist 
upon  the  number  of  names  of  trees  common  to  the  European 
languages,  and  further  see  the  most  important  difference  between 
the  primitive  European  and  primitive  Indo-European  periods  in  the 
transition  of  the  European  members  "  from  settled  cattle-breeders 
to  cultivators  of  the  soil."  "  The  Europeans,  on  the  evidence  of 
language,  had,  at  the  time  when  they  parted  north  and  south, 
from  settled  cattle-breeders  become  cultivators  of  the  soil,  whose 
subsistence  was  in  the  first  place  derived  from  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  and  only  in  a  secondary  degree  depended  on  their  herds " 
(Fick,  p.  289). 

The  Europeans  were  the  first  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
great  (salt)  sea.    Of.  Lat.  sal  and  mare  with  their  cognates. 

(a)  The  Grceco-Italians. 

The  assumption  of  a  closer  connection  between  the  two  classical 
languages,  in  whatever  way  this  connection  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  as  a  matter  of  history,  may  be  regarded  as  an  inherit- 
ance bequeathed  to  Comparative  Philology  from  earher  times.  At 
any  rate,  the  mere  philological  examination  of  the  vocabulaiy  of 
Greek  and  Latin  was  adapted  to  lead,  at  an  early  period,  to 
observations  as  to  the  history  of  culture. 

Thus  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  who  considered  Latin  to  be  a  mixed 
language,  consisting  of  Greek  and  foreign  (Pelasgian)  elements 
remarked  (c/.  Romisehe  Gescldchte,  i.3  p.  93)  :— "It  cannot  possibly 
be  a  mere  accident  that  the  words  for  house,  field,  a  plouo-h  to 
plough,  wme,  olive,  milk,  cow,  pig,  sheep,  apple,  &c.,  which^h'ave 
to  do  with  agriculture  and  the  milder  side  of  life,  should  agree  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  whereas  all  that  belongs  to  war  or  the  chase  are 
uniformly  designated  by  non-Greek  words." 

In  connection  with  this  remark  of  Niebuhr's,  K  0  Miiller 
Etrusker,  i.  (1828),  p.  16,  finds  in  it  a  proof  that  a  rustic,"  pasloS 
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people  related  to  the  Greeks  (the  Siculi)  must  have  been  sub- 
jugated by  a  non-Greek  but  more  warlike  people  (the  Aborigines), 
just  as  in  the  case  of  a  similar  mixture  in  English,  the  old  names 
for  the  common  objects  of  life  persisted  in  the  countiy,  while  they 
received  French  names  from  the  Normans  of  the  ruling  classes. 

The  first  to  reconstruct  a  Grasco-Italian  period  of  culture  by 
means  of  the  new  Comparative  Philology,  and  to  contrast  it  with 
the  Indo-Germanic  period,  was  Th.  Mommsen,  as  early  as  the  first 
edition  of  his  History  of  Rome  (1854),  pp.  12-21.  The  most 
important  advance  in  culture  made  by  the  Grasco-Italians,  according 
to  Mommsen,  was  the  transition  from  the  nomad  shepherd-life  of 
the  primeval  period,  in  which  only  the  wild  kinds  of  grains  were 
known,  to  the  condition  of  a  people  cultivating  grain  and  even  the 
vine. 

In  the  later  editions  of  his  History  of  Rome,  Mommsen  does, 
indeed,  approximate  more  and  more  to  the  view  that  agreement  as 
to  the  words  quoted  as  a  rule  extends'  considerably  beyond  the 
limits  of  Greece  and  Italy,  but  from  this  he  subsequently  (c/. 
3rd  ed.  i.  p.  20,  note)  merely  draws  the  iiaference  that  there  can 
have  been  no  time  when  the  Greeks  of  every  Greek  district  lived 
solely  by  cattle-breeding. 

Further  we  should  here  mention  a  work  by  B.  Kneisel,  Ueber 
den  Kulturzustand  der  Indog.  Vdlker  vor  ihrer  Trennung  ("  On  the 
Culture  of  the  Indo-Europeans  before  their  Dispersion")  mit 
besonderer  Hilcksicht  auf  die  Grdco-Italiher,  Programm,  Naumburg, 
1867,  and  the  collection  of  a  Grseco-Italian  vocabulary  in  A.  Fick's 
Vergleichenden  Wdrterbuc/i,  in  Lottner's  paper  already  quoted,  and 
J.  Schmidt's  Die  VerivandtschaftsverJuiltnisse  der  Indog.  Spraclien, 
Weimar,  1872. 

Owing  above  all  to  the  weighty  voice  of  Th.  Mommsen,  the 
belief  in  the  closer  connection  of  the  Greeks  and  Italians  has 
taken  deeper  and  deeper  root  amongst  historians  and  ethnologists. 
Here  I  will  only  refer  to  the  well-known  works  of  Ernst  Curtius, 
Max  Duncker,  Friederich  MuUer,*  and  Heinrich  Kiepert,  and 


*  In  his  Allgemeinen  Uthnographie,  1873,  Fr.  Miiller  sketches  an  Indo- 
germanic  pedigree  of  his  owu,  which  if  drawn  after  the  manner  of  Schleicher 
would  be  as  follows  : — 


Fig.  4. 
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others.  Y.  Hehu  and  W.  Helbig  (Die  Italiker  in  der  Foebne, 
Beitrage  zur  aUitcdischen  Kidtur  mid  Kunstgeschichte,  i.  1879)  also 
are  convinced  that  the  two  classical  peoples  are  more  closely  related 
to  each  other  than  to  the  rest  of  the  Indo-Europeans.  However, 
it  happens  not  unfrequently  that  owing  to  their  views  as  to  the 
primitive  culture  of  peoples,  who  in  their  historical  abodes  were 
nomads,  both  investigators  lay  weight  on  those  series  of  civilised 
words  in  both  classical  languages,  which  show  little  or  no  agree- 
ment in  their  etymology  (agricultural  implements,  fishing,  metal- 
lurgy, &c.). 

As  to  this  view,  which  is  the  basis  of  a  book  which  we  subse- 
quently shall  have  to  deal  with  more  fully,  B.  W.  Leist's  Grdco- 
Italische  Rechtsgeschichte,  Jena,  1884  (c/.,  e.g.,  p.  8),  Comparative 
Philology  has  become  very  sceptical  as  to  the  close  connection  of 
the  Greeks  and  Italians.*  Ascoli  still  adheres  to  it,  Sprachwissen- 
schaftliche  Briefe,  Germ.,  Leipzig,  1887. 

The  theory  of  a  Greeco-Italian  period,  if  logically  carried  out, 
would,  on  the  pedigree  principle,  lead  to  a  primitive  Italian  and  a 
primitive  Greek  period,  the  description  of  which  would  have  to  be 
based  on  the  common  vocabulary  of  the  Italian  dialects  (Umbrian, 
Oscan,  Latin,  &c.)  and  Greek  dialects  (Doric,  Aeolic,  and  Ionic- 
Attic).  But  the  scantiness  of  the  materials  is  hardly  inviting  for 
the  task.  The  original  Italian  words  are  to  be  found  collected  in 
F.  Biicheler,  Lexicon  Itcdicum,  Programm,  Bonn,  1881. 

An  adequate  statement  of  the  kinship  of  the  Greek  dialects, 
which  fall  into  two  great  groups,  the  ct-dialects  (Aelo-Doric,  c/.,  e.g., 
ha.iJ.o<s)  and  the  e-dialects  (Ionic-Attic,  cf.,  e.g.,  ^fios),  is  as  yet, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  ancient  material,  not  possible.  A  beginning 
has  been  made  by  CoUitz,  Die  Venvcmdtschaftsverhaltnisse  der 
Griech.  DialeUe,  1885.  As  regards  Italy,  the  closer  connection  of 
the  Umbrian  and  Samnite  dialects  as  compared  with  Latin  has 
never  been  open  to  doubt. 

(6)  The  Lithu-Slavo-Teutons. 

Next  to  the  Grseco-Italian,  the  gxoup  whose  existence  in  Europe 
has  been  most  frequently  asserted  is  the  Lithu-Slavo-Teutonic  or 
Slavo-German,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Put  forward  by  men  like 
Bopp,  K.  Zeuss,  and  J.  Grimm  {cf.  above,  pp.  13, 14),  and  supported 
with  further  arguments  by  Schleicher,  this  assumption  of  the 
closer  affinity  of  the  northern  races  of  Europe  to  each  other  has 
been  regarded  down  to  the  latest  times  by  most  scholars  as  an 
established  fact.  A  lexicon  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  Slavo-German 
group  is  given  again  by  A.  Fick  in  his  Comparative  Dictionary 
11.3  pp_  289-500.  The  words  and  roots  which  as  yet  have  been 
traced  only  in  the  North  European  languages  are  to  be  found 
collected  m  J.  Schmidt,  Verwandschaftverhaltnisse,  <£'c.,  pp.  36-41. 

That  for  the  prcsRnt  Imlorians  will  do  well  to  abstain  from  cmplov  nc^  such 
groups  of  languages  a,.d  peoples  as  the  Grceco-Italian.  Slavo  Gema  f  &c 
Cf.  also  2nd  ed.,  1884,  p.  140.  '^"nu  uLnmm,  sic. 
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ihe  stock  of  civilisation  possessed  by  this  Slavo-German  group 
was  hrst  set  forth  in  a  connected  manner,  if  we  put  aside  the 
the  scattered  remarks  of  J.  Grimm  and  others,  by  E.  Fcirstemann 
m  his  mstor?/  of  the  German  Family  of  Languages  (Geschickte  des 
deutsclien  Sprachstammes,  1874,  i.  p.  239,/;  cf  also  Germania,  xv, 
p.  6b5>,  f). 

He  believes  that  in  many  parts  of  the  vocabulary  of  words 
important  for  the  history  of  culture  (expressions  for  the  conception 
of  the  community,  for  gold  and  silver,  for  rye,  wheat  and  beer,  for 
names  of  fishes,  the  smith,  harvest,  the  numeral  "  thousand,"  &c.) 
it  is  possible  to  detect  a  not  unimportant  advance  in  civilisation 
made  by  the  primitive  Slavo-Germaus,  as  contrasted  with  the 
primeval  Indo-Europeans. 

In  contrast  to  this  advance  of  civilisation  in  numerous  depart- 
ments, "  man  from  this  point  of  view,  declines  in  several  respects 
from  a  certain  idyllic  condition  mirrored  in  the  vocabulary  of 
earlier  periods  "  (p.  281).  At  any  rate,  we-cannot  help  being  struck 
by  the  terminology  which  now  appears  for  the  darker  sides  of  life, 
disease,  want,  trouble,  disgrace,  treachery,  hate,  lies,  kc.  Nor  are 
immoral  connections,  which  were  not  to  be  traced  in  the  primeval 
Indo-Germanic  period,  now  wanting. 

This  account,  which  is  frequently  based  on  an  extremely  unsafe 
philological  foundation,  is  followed  by  W.  Arnold  in  his  work 
Deutsche  Urzeit,  1870-80;  cf.  p.  24,/. 

After  Forstemann,  the  unity  of  the  Slavo-Teutonic  group  has 
been  treated  of,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  history  of  culture,  by 
R.  Hassencamp  in  his  paper  Ueher  den  Zusammenhang  des  letto- 
slavischen  und  Germanischen  Sprachstammes,  1876,  p.  54,^.  From  a 
purely  grammatical  point  of  view,  indeed  with  regard  solely  to 
declension,  A.  Leskien,  finally,  in  Die  Dehlination  im  Slavisch- 
litauischen  und  Germanischen,  Leipzig,  1876,  has  discussed  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  languages  and  peoples  referred  to, 
but  without  reaching  any  other  than  negative  results. 

(c)  The  Original- Teutons. 

A.  Schleicher  in  his  work  Die  Deutsche  Sprache'^,  p.  94,  has  given 
the  following  pedigree  of  the  Teutonic  tongues  (fig.  5). 

In  essential  agreement  with  this  are  the  three  stages  of  develop- 
ment in  Teutonic  which  Forstemann  distinguishes  {cf.  K.  Z.,  xviii. 
161,  /.),  viz.,  original  Old  German  (all  Teutonic  languages  together), 
original  Middle  German  (the  Teutonic  languages  minus  Gothic), 
original  New  German  (the  Teutonic  languages  after  the  departure 
of  the  Norse  branch). 

On  the  other  hand,  another  mode  of  grouping  the  Teutonic 
languages  was  first  proposed  by  K.  Miillenhoflf,  and  carried  out  by 
W.  Scherer  {Zur  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Sprache,  1868-78)  and 
H.  Zimmer  {Ost-und  West-germanisch,  Haiqots  Zeitschrift,  xix.  p. 
393,/),  according  to  which  the  original  Teutonic  language  separated 
into  a  "West  and  an  East  Teutonic  group,  tlic  latter  of  which  again 
divided  into  Gothic  and  Norse,  the  former  into  High  German 
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and  Low  German,  or  better,  into  Frisian-Saxon  (Anglo-Saxon) 
and  Frauco-Upper-Saxon  (Bavarian,  Alemannic).  However,  the 
assumption  of  a  closer  connection  between  Gothic  and  Norse, 
has,  in  spite  of  certain  important  coincidences  between  the 
two  languages,  not  yet  obtained  the  approval  of  all  competent 
enquirers.  Cf.  A.  Noreen,  Altnordische  Grammatik,  i.,  Halle,  1884, 
Introduction. 

As  regards  the  history  of  culture,  Forstemaun  {Germania,  xvi. 
415,  and  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Sprachstammes,  i.  399,  ff.) 
endeavours  to  reconstruct  the  vocabulary  of  original  Teutonic,  and 
thereby  to  establish  the  advances 
in  culture  which  according  to 
him  the  original  Teutons  had 
made  upon  the  Slavo-Teutons ; 
apart  from  particulars,  an  abso- 
lutely new  world  appears  in  the 
Teutonic  languages  owing  to 
the  intimate  contrast  of  the 
Teutonic  peoples  with  the  sea. 
This  is  shown  not  only  by  such 
expressions  as  sea,  gulf,  wave, 
cliff,  strand,  island,  names  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  North  Sea, 
(fee,  but  also  by  a  developed  ter- 
minology, common  to  all  the 
Teutons,  of  the  arts  of  shipbuild- 
ing and  steering. 

Cf.  further  the  introduction  to 
F.  Khige's  UtT/mologischem  Worter- 
buck  der  deutschen  Sprache,  Strass- 
burg,  1884,  4th  ed.,  1888,  and  W. 
Arnold,  Deutsche  Urzeit,  p.  41,  /! 

Of  lesser  linguistic  works  on 

the  primitive   Teutonic  period, 

I  may  refer  to  an  excellent  Fro- 

gramm  des  Johanneums  zu  Ham-  ^'°vf  Ht^^nl'?,!!;, German;  c,  Norse; 
J^^,^^  ICQA.  P  7  7-  7,7-  7  fl) -tiiglUjerman  e,  Low  German  in 
burff,  ibbO  ;  Sprachrjeschichtliche       the  wider  sense;  f,  Frisian  ;  g,  Saxon" 

Nachweise  zur  Kunde  des  German-       ^'  Angio-Suxon,  later  English  ;  i,' 
iscl^n  Altertums,  by  E.  Rauten-  Li^S^-TDS"'^ 
berg,  the  object  of  which  is  to 

draw  conclusions  from  the  history  of  the  Teutonic  languages  as  to 
the  oldest  form  of  the  Teutonic  dwelhng-house 

The  vocabulary  of  the  Teutonic  group  of  languages  is  collected 
m  A.  incks  Lom2mrative  Dictionary,  iii.3 

{d)  The  Oricjinal  Slavs. 

We  leave  on  one  side  the  Lithu-Slavonic  group  of  languages 
Mjich  except  for  the  Lithu-Slavonic  vocabulary  of  T  Ick 
(  Vergleichendes  Worterbuch,  ii.,  not  to  be  used  without  A.  Bi^dcner's 
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Die  Slavischen  Fremrvurter  im  Litauuchm,  "Weimar,  1877),  have 
not  been  made  the  subject  of  important  investigations  bearing  on 
our  purpose  (c/.  only  Rmsland,  Polen  tend  Livland  bis  ins 
17  Jahr.,  by  Th.  Schiemann,  Berlin,  1884,  pp.  8-12),  and  proceed 
at  once  to  the  primitive  Slavonic  period. 

_  The  first  writer  to  endeavour  to  apply  the  method  of  Compara- 
tive Philology  to  the  primitive  history  of  Slavonic  was  J.  E.  Wocel, 
in  his  work  Praveh  zeme  cesM v  Praze,  1868,  pp.  245-60  (an  extract 
from  it  in  the  Sitzungsherichten  der  k.  hdhm.  Geselhchaft  der 
Wissenschaften,  1864,  H.  2),  and  also  in  The  Importance  of  Stone 
and  Bronze  Antiquities  for  the  Primitive  History  of  the  Slavs  (Die 
Bedeutung  der  ' Stein-,  und  Bronzealtertiimer  fur  die  Urge schichte  der 
Slaven,  Prag.  1869,  p.  39,  /;  cf  Ausland,  1870,  p.  541).  In  the 
latter  treatise  Wocel  wishes  to  show  that :  "  The  Slavs  did  not 
dwell  as  autochthones  in  the  north  of  Germany,  on  the  Elbe, 
Moldau,  Sale,  Spree,  and  south  of  the  Danube,  in  the  Bronze  Age, 
but  immigrated  into  those  districts  some  centuries  after  Christ." 
For  this  purposes  he  produces  a  series  of  Panslavonic  terms  for 
objects  such  as  iron,  and  implements  made  of  this  metal,  as  to 
which  he  assumes  that  they  cannot  possibly  have  been  known  to  a 
people  in  the  Bronze  Age.  All  these  words  therefore  must  have 
been  formed  at  a  time  when  the  Slavonic  peoples  were  still  living 
together  within  the  bounds  of  a  comparatively  narrow  territory, 
according  to  Wocel  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Dnieper. 

Now,  as  in  the  whole  district  east  of  the  Carpathians  and  the 
Oder,  as  far  as  the  Dnieper,  no  weapons  or  implements  of  bronze 
have  been  found,  Wocel  reaches  the  further  conclusion  that  the 
Slavonic  peoples  never  went  through  a  Bronze  Age  at  all,  but 
jjassed  straight  to  the  working  of  iron— thanks  to  the  influence  of 
the  Greek  civilisation  of  the  Black  Sea — at  a  time  when  the 
Bronze  Age  still  prevailed  amongst  the  peoples  on  this  side  of  the 
Carpathians. 

Since  Wocel,  Gregor  Krek  has  endeavoured  to  investigate  the 
primitive  Slavonic  period  "  by  means  of  linguistic  Archteology  "  in 
his  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Slavonic  Literature  {JEinleitung 
in  die  slavische  Litteraturgeschichte,  Graz,  1874,  pp.  33-55).  He 
has  a  pretty  high  opinion  of  primitive  Slavonic  civilisation,  and 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  work  (Graz,  1887,  pp.  208-11),  which 
contains  far  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  first,  he  remains 
faithful  to  this  view.  As  in  the  course  of  our  investigations  we 
shall  have  to  return  sometimes  to  agree,  more  often  to  disagree 
with  Krek's  work,  we  forbear  to  say  more  of  it  now.  We  may, 
however,  here  call  attention  to  the  wealth  of  linguistic  and 
historic  material  lavished  on  this  book  by  the  author's  extensive 
learning.  In  particular,  all  Slavonic  literature  bearing  on  the 
question  is  indicated. 

The  relation  of  the  Slavonic  languages  to  each  other  is  usually 
explained  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pedigree  doctrine  by  a 
ivision  of  original  Slavonic  into  a  West  Slavonic  (Polish,  Polabish, 
dech,  Sorbic)  and   a  North-Eastern-Soathern  group  (Russian, 
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Slavonic,  Bulgarian,  Servian,  Kroat).  Cf.  on  this,  Krek,  zb. 
p.  211,  /:  A  vocabulary  of  words  common  to  the  Slavonic 
languages  will  be  found  in  Frank  Miklosich's  Elymologischem 
Wdrterbuch  der  Slavischen  Sprachen,  Vienna,  1886. 

(e)  The  Celts. 

The  fact  that  these  languages  have  only  just  begun  to  be  studied, 
not  less  than  the  difficulties  they  present  in  the  question  as  to  the 
closer  affinities  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  permits  us  to 
record  but  few  attempts  to  employ  the  Celtic  vocabulary  for 
purposes  of  the  history  of  culture  in  the  sense  meant  by  us. 
Indeed,  no  attempt  has  as  yet  been  made  to  frame  a  vocabulary 
common  to  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Celtic  group,  Gaelic  (in 
Ireland  and  Scotland)  and  Breton  (Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Aremoric), 
and  to  base  thereon  an  account  of  a  primitive  Celtic  period  of 
culture.* 

In  the  matter  of  etymology  also  little  has  as  yet  been  done 
of  a  comprehensive  nature.  Cf.  the  Celtic  etymologies  by 
E.  Windisch  in  G.  Curtius's  "  Principles  of  Greek  Etymology" 
4th  and  5th  editions. 

We  have  here  to  mention,  as  of  importance,  the  dissertation, 
already  cited,  by  H.  Ebel,  The  Position  of  Celtic  (Die  Stellung  des 
Celtischen,  Beitrcige,  ii.  p.  157),  which  is  valuable  because  it 
contains  a  careful  comparison  of  the  Celtic  vocabulary  with  the 
other  European  languages.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Ebel's 
figures  {cf.  p.  179),  according  to  which  "  the  ratio  of  Celtic  to 
German  and  to  Latin  is  about  equal,"  are  now,  twenty  years  after, 
no  longer  valid  for  Celtic.  Next  we  have  to  refer  to  Adolf 
Bacmeister's  Celtic  Letters  (Geltische  Briefe,  edited  by  0.  Keller, 
Strasburg,  1874),  written  in  a  popular  but  stimulating  style,  but 
not  to  be  used  without  E.  Windisch's  searching  review  {Beitrcige, 
viii.  422,  /.). 

The  best  information  about  the  history  and  transmission  of 
these  languages,  whose  closer  connection  with  the  Itahan  than 
any  other  languages  seems  to  grow  daily  more  probable  {cf.  below 
p.  72),  is  given  by  E.  Windisch  in  the  article  on  Celtic  languages 
in  Ersch  and  Griober's  Encyclopcedia.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
views  of  those  enquirers  who  were  seen  by  us  to  maintain  the 
closer  connection  of  one  or  more  of  the  European  languao'es  with 
the  East,  might  have  resulted  in  similar  chapters  in  the*^ history 
of  culture,  and  that  the  assumption  of  a  Hindu-Perso-Slavonic 
group  of  peoples  or  a  Hindu-Perso-Greek,  a  Hindu-Perso-Pelasgian 

*i  ^'^^^I'-Pi^^"*'"'^  Lhuyd  in  liis  Archccolorjia  Brilannica  put  together  as 
early  as  1707  a.d.,  a  vocabulary  of  the  words  common  to  the  Celtic  lan^^uagcs 
In  this  work,  an  extremely  remarkable  work  for  its  time,  there  is  alsS  triven 
an  Appendix  voces  aliquot  quotidiani  at  maximo  antiqui  usus  plcrisquc  Eurovm 
hnrjms  C07npleclens,  which  deals  with  words  important  in  most  cases  for  X 
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gioup,  yould  considered  simply  in  itself,  stand  on  no  different 
tootnig  from  that  of  a  primitive  European  or  a  primitive  Grscco- 
Itahan  period.  As,  however,  even  tolerably  thorough  investiga- 
tions in  this  direction— «i  passant  L.  Geiger,  for  instance,  in  his 
JLvokition  of  Mankind  {Zur  EntwicJcluncjsgescUchte  der  Menschheit, 
p.  125,/.),  endeavours  on  the  strength  of  considerations  drawn  from 
the  history  of  culture  to  establish  a  Hindu-Perso-Hellenic  period- 
are  not  forthcoming  (though  the  special  points  in  which  the 
vocabulary  of  the  European  languages  agrees  with  the  Eastern 
languages  are  collected  in  J.  Schmidt's  vocabularies,  Verwandt- 
sclmftsveraltnisse  der  Indog.  Sprachen),  we  may  proceed  at  once  to 
the  Hindu-Persian  group  (II.)  as  contrasted  with  the  European 
group  already  dealt  with  under  (I.). 

II.  The  Hindu-Persian  (Aryan)  Group  op  Languages. 

Precisely  because  the  close  connection  of  the  Hindus  and 
Persians  (Iranians),  both  as  regards  ethnography  and  language  (c/. 
J.  Muir,  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  ii.2  p.  287,/.;  Reasons  for  Sup>j)os- 
ing  the  Indians  and  Persians  in  Particular  to  have  a  Common  Origin), 
has  never  been  subjected  to  serious  doubt,  but  slight  attempts 
have  been  made  to  prove  this  connection  by  means  of  considera- 
tions drawn  from  the  history  of  culture.  It  was  only  to  the  points 
in  which  the  religions  of  the  two  peoples  touched  that  attention 
was  paid  in  earlier  times. 

The  first  and  only  scholar  who  has  made  even  a  tolerably 
thorough  attempt  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  civilisation  possessed 
by  the  original  Hindu-Persians,  is  Fr.  Spiegel  in  his  Iranian 
Antiquities  {Eranische  Altertumskunde,  B.  i.,  1871,  p.  423,/).  The 
Hindu-Persian  period,  the  existence  of  which  finds  not  its  weakest 
argument  in  the  name  of  Aryan,  borne  by  Hindus  and  Persians 
alike,  is  considered  by  Spiegel  to  have  made  an  advance  in  the 
domestication  of  the  camel  and  the  ass,  in  the  art  of  war,  and  in 
the  development  of  the  numerals  (thousand),  &c. 

The  agreement  shown  by  these  languages,  however,  is  far  more 
important  as  regards  the  history  of  religion,  than  any  other  point. 
Thus  Sanskrit  and  Persian  agree  in  their  terms  for  priest, 
sacrifice  and  song  of  praise,  God  and  Lord,  the  honoured,  sacred 
and  divine  plant  Soma,  and  of  a  very  considerable  number  of 
divine  and  mythical  beings  {cf  Abh.  iv.  Kap.  xiii.). 

Besides  these  glaring  instances  of  agreement,  it  had  early  been 
remarked  that  certain  important  words,  identical  as  regai-ds  form 
amongst  the  Hindus  and  Iranians,  diverged  in  meaning,  in  as 
much  as  one  or  other  people  turned  them  in  malam  partem. 
Thus  the  word  which  in  all  Indo-Germauic  languages  and  also  in 
Sanskrit  stood  for  the  supreme  sky-god,  devd,  was  employed  in 
Zend  to  designate  evil  powers.  Thus  Indra,  whose  name  in  the 
Kigveda  is  the  designation  of  the  greatest  and  the  most  powerful 
of  the  gods,  is  ranked  in  the  Avesta  amongst  the  powers  of  evil. 
It  was  these  and  similar  facts  which  led  to  the  opinion,  maintained 
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especially  hj  Haug  and  Lassen,  that  these  differences  of  meaning 
pointed  to  an  ancient  religious  and  political  schism  in  the  original 
Hindu-Persian  people,  which  offered  an  explanation  for  the 
separation  of  the  Hindus  and  Iranians.  But  this  combination  has 
proved  unsatisfactory  (cf.  Justi  in  the  Gottingischen  Gel.  Anzeigen, 
1866,  p.  1446,  /.),  and  Spiegel  (op.  cit.  p.  444)  insists  that  these 
contrasts  "are  due  to  fortuitous  causes,  and  that  the  continuous 
advance  of  one  or  other  people,  after  their  separation,  is  competent 
to  explain  the  altered  position  of  the  old  deities."  The  idea  of  a 
relig  ious  schism  is  entirely  abandoned  by  James  Darmesteter  in 
Tlie.  Zend-Avesta,  1880,  p.  406,  /,  as,  indeed,  generally  by  all 
modern  Zend  and  Sanskrit  scholars. 

As  part  of  the  capital  of  the  original  Hindu-Persian  period,  Fr. 
Spiegel  counts  finally  a  series  of  geographical  names,  names  of 
rivers  and  places,  although  he  is  not  of  opinion  that  they  always 
indicated  a  definite  spot  in  the  common  original  home. 

A  collection  of  the  common  Hindu-Persian  vocabulary  again  is 
given  by  A.  Fick  in  his  Vergleichenclem  Wdrterbuch,  i.  (cf.  Windisch, 
K.  Z.,  xxi.  p.  386).  F.  Justi's  Handhoolc  to  Zend  {Handbuch  der 
Zendsprache),  and  W.  Geiger's  East  Iranian  Culture  in  Antiquity 
{Ostiranische  Cultur  im  Altertum,  1882),  should  be  mentioned  here, 
as  in  both  books  there  are  numerous  excursuses  into  Hindu  territory! 

Kingship  in  the  Asiatic  branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race  is 
discussed  by  F.  Spiegel  {Deutsche  Revue,  edited  by  E.  Fleischer, 
1881,  H.  X.,  p.  124,/.),  and  Soma  {haoma),  by  E.  Eoth,  Z.  d.  M.  G  ' 
XXXV.  pp.  680-92.    Cf.  Max  Muller,  Biographies,  p.  222,/. 

To  this  literature  there  has  been  added  in  modern  times :  

W.  Geiger,  La  civilisation  des  Aryas,  {I)  les  noms  geographiques 
damVAvesta  et  dans  le  Eigveda,  (2)  climat  et  produits  des  pays 
Museon,  1884,  and  an  exhaustive  work  in  Fr.  Spiegel's  Die  Arische 
Periode  und  ihre  Zustdnde,  Leipzig,  1887.  To  both  works  we  shall 
hereafter  make  frequent  reference. 

Finally  may  be  mentioned  P.  v.  Bradke,  Einige  Bemerhungen  iiber 
die  ansche  Urzeit.  Festgruss  an  0.  v.  Bohtlingh,  Stutts'art  1888 
pp.  4-9.  -  &    )  J 

The  erection  of  groups  of  people,  prehistoric  indeed  but  subse 
quent  m  time  to  the  primeval  Indo-Germanic  period,  was  based  as 
we  have  seen  above,  on  the  idea  that  the  points  of  ao-reement 
pecuhar  to  two  or  more  languages  could  only  be  explained  on  the 
assumption  of  an  original  language  as  their  common  basis.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  this  view  had  the  field  to  itself,  until  in  the  year 
18  /2,  one  of  the  most  discerning  and  learned  of  modern  students 
of  language,  J.  Schmidt,  proposed,  first  in  a  lecture  to  the  LeipzS 
Association  of  Philolgists  {cf  their  Verhandl,  p.  220  /)  c4d  then 
ma  special  dissertation,  already  quoted  by  us  The  Ki^sMp  of  the 
l^]o-Germamc   Languages  {Die    Verwandtschaftsverhdltlsl  der 

p.  18.3,  /),  a  new  hypothesis,  which  is  so  important  for  our  sub iect 
th    we  must  devote  the  rest  of  this  chapte/  to  giving  Zl^ZSi 
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The  difference  between  J.  Schmidt  and  his  predecessors  is  that 
he  does  not  confine  his  researches  to  a  particular  group  of  Indo- 
Germanic  languages,  but  simultaneously  includes  in  his  survey  all 
cases  of  special  agreement  throughout  the  whole  region  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  family  of  speech.  It  is  significant  to  begin  with,  that  on 
the  pedigree  theory  it  is  impossible  that  all  the  linguistic  arguments, 
on  the  strength  of  which  the  groups  of  languages  detailed  by  us 
have  been  set  up,  can  be  valid.  If  the  Slavo-Lithuanian  languages 
are  really  connected  with  the  Hindu-Persian  by  a-  closer  tie,  then 
the  idea  of  a  European  grovip  of  languages  is  so  far  erroneous ;  or 
if  we  decide  in  favour  of  a  closer  relation  between  Greek  and  the 
Hindu-Persian  languages,  in  favour,  that  is,  of  a  Hindu-Perso- 
Hellenic  period,  then  the  coincidences  between  Greek  and  Latin 
must  be  either  casual  or  illusory.  The  great  advantage  of 
Schmidt's  theory  to  begin  with  is  that  it  makes  it  possible  to 
account  simultaneously  for  all  the  facts  of  language. 

It  may  be  put  together  somewhat  as  follows  : — At  various  points 
in  the  area  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  while  that  area  was 
yet  geographically  one,  there  appeared  in  the  remotest  primeval 
times,  certain  phonetic  changes,  or  new  formations  generally — the 
first  beginnings  of  incipient  dialects — which  spread  in  undulations 
as  one  might  say,  from  their  starting-point,  sometimes  more,  some- 
time less  extensively,  over  the  neighbouring  districts.  Thus,  in 
what  previously  was  a  homogeneous  linguistic  mass,  diff"erentiations 
were  gradually  set  up,  and  between  these  differentiations  relations 
forming  the  prototypes  of  siibsequent  languages.  To  proceed  at 
once  to  concrete  examples,  at  one  point  in  the  area  of  Indo- 
Germanic  speech  a  phonetic  tendency  set  in,  to  transform  the 
guttural  tenuis  h  into  a  sibilant.  This  phonetic  tendency  extended 
over  the  district  inhabited  by  the  forefathers  of  the  Hindu-Persians, 
the  Armenians,  and  the  Slavo-Lithuanians,  so  that  now  their 
languages — Sans,  catd,  Iran,  sata,  O.S.  suto,  Lith.  sziftitas — ap- 
parently form  an  exclusive  group  in  contrast  with  G.  kKwrov,  O.I. 
cet,  Lat.  centum,  Goth,  hund  (  =  hunt).  At  perhaps  the  same  time, 
however,  at  a  different  point  in  the  linguistic  area,  a  beginning  was 
made  of  changing  the  hh  of  the  case  suffixes  -hid,  -bhis,  -h]iya{m)s 
into  m,  a  phonetic  change  which  only  spread  over  the  territory  of 
the  Slavo-Teutonic  tribes.  Goth,  vulfa-m,  O.S.  vluko-mu,  Lith.  wiifca- 
mus,  corresponds  to  G.  evv9j-<^Lv,  O.I.  fera-ib,  Lat.  hosti-btts.  At  a 
third  point  a  suffix-like  r,  which  perhaps  occurred  sporadically 
elsewhere,  began  to  be  used  for  the  formation  of  the  passive  voice 
and  deponents.  Celtic  and  Latin  were  affected  by  this;  cf.  O.I. 
nom  6emr  =  Lat.  fero-r,  &o.  Other  linguistic  phenomena  again, 
such  as  the  feminine  use  of  stems  in  -a  (o),  usually  masculine  (^.6Sos, 
fagus),  were  limited  exclusively  to  the  GrtBCO-Italian  region. 
Finally,  the  languages  of  all  the  European  tribes  (and  of  one 
Asiatic,  the  Armenians)  are'  embraced  by  the  change  of  the  a, 
which  the  Persian  and  Hindu  tongues  have  apparently  preserved 
faithfully,  into  e  in  many  words— Lat. /ero,  G.  ^epw,  I.  berim,  O.H.G. 
beru,  O.S.  ber^,  Armen.  berem :  Hind.  bhar.    Cf.  J.  Schmidt,  What 
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does  the  e  of  the  European  Languages  Prove  for  the  Existence  of  an 
Original  European  Language  ?  ( Was  beweist  das  e  der  Europaischen 
Sprachen  f  ur  die  Annahme  einer  einheitlichen  Europaischen  Grund- 
sprache  ?  K.  Z.,  xxiii.  p.  373.)  If  a  picture  is  needed  of  the  way  in 
which  these  partial  coincidences  were  distributed  over  the  Indo- 
Germanic  region,  the  following  diagram  may  be  found  useful : — 


I.  a-e 

II.  k  =  s,c,sz 

III.  bh=m 

IV.  r  in  the  Passive 
V-  o  gen. fern. 


Fig.  6. 


In  words,  however,  the  diagram  amounts  to  this  : — Just  as  it  is 
impossible  in  the  diagram  to  pass  out  of  any  one  of  the  spaces  en- 
closed by  the  five  lines  drawn  therein,  without  at  once  falling  into 
a  space  surrounded  by  another  of  those  lines,  so  in  the  area  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  languages  it  is  impossible  to  refer  a  particular 
group  to  an  original  language  peculiar  to  that  group,  and  so 
detach  it  from  the  whole,  because  this  would  necessarily  break  the 
threads  uniting  and  allying  that  group  with  all  parts  of  the 
hnguistic  area.  If  we  wished  to  refer  the  Slavo-Lithuanian,  along 
with  the  Teutonic,  languages  to  a  special  group,  we  should  have 
to  Ignore  the  points  of  relationship  (line  II.)  which  bind  it  to  the 
Hmdu-Persian  languages.  If  we  wished  to  get  out  of  this  difficulty 
by  rankmg  the  whole  of  the  North  European  languages  nearer  to 
Hmdu-Persian,  we  should  have  to  break  the  bond  (line  I )  which 
embraces  all  the  European  languages  (and  the  Ai'meniau),  and  so 
on.  ' 

As,  then,  according  to  J.  Schmidt,  the  whole  linguistic  area  of 
the  indo-Europeans  was  originaUy  connected  together  by  a  chain  of 

contmuous  varieties,"  he  has  now  still  to  answer  the  question- 
How  comes  it  that  this  state  of  things  no  longer  exists  at  the 
present  day,  how  comes  it  that  instead  of  the  gradual  transitions 
between  linguistic  regions,  such  as  the  Slavonic  and  Teutonic  the 
thaf  "thp     l!^"",'  '''''T^  sharp  delimitations  of  language; 

"a  fliSt  !S   "J  Sanskrit  to  Celtic"  has  now  become 

expSthh  btK  28)?    J.  Schmidt 

rnTmSftt;^!  '^h  V'  ^^^^^ 

Cham,  It  might  easily  happen  that  one  family  or  tribe,  which  spoke 
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the  variety  F,  for  instance,  obtained,  owing  to  religious,  social,  or 
other  circumstance,  a  preponderance  over  its  immediate  neighbours. 
Then  the  varieties  next  to  it,  G,  H,  I,  K  on  the  one  side,  and  E,  D,  C 
on  the  other,  would  be  crushed  out  and  displaced  by  F;  when  this 
had  happened,  F  would  border  immediately  on  B  on  the  one  side 
and  L  on  the  other.  The  delimitation  of  the  languages  is  effected! 
As  historical  examples  of  what  he  advances,  J.  Schmidt  points  to 
the  crushing  power  of  the  Attic,  Roman,  and  New  High  German 
dialects  as  regards  the  other  dialects  of  Greek,  Italian,  and 
German.  ' 

But  J.  Schmidt's  theory,  besides  its  importance  for  our  knowledge 
and  for  the  historical  explanation  of  the  affinities  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages,  is  equally  important  in  its  bearing  on  the 

whole  foundation  of  linguistic  inferences  as  to  the  primeval  period  

that  is,  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  original  language.  The  ques- 
tion, in  how  many  languages  a  word  must  be  forthcoming  in  order 
to  establish  its  claim  to  the  title  of  Indo-Germanic,  could  be 
answered  without  much  difficulty  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
pedigree  theory,  if  only  the  theory  could  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
scientific  conclusion.  If  the  decision  were  in  favour  of  an  original 
division  of  the  Indo-Europeans  into  a  western  and  an  eastern  "half, 
the  existence  of  a  word  in  but  one  single  European  and  one  single 
Asiatic  language  {e.g.  Lat.  ensis  +  Sans,  asi,  "  sword ; "  Lith.  duna, 
"  bread  "  +  Sans,  dhdnds,  "  grains  of  corn  ")  would  be  enough  to 
justify  the  ascription  of  the  concept  designated  to  the  primeval 
period.  Or  if  the  decision  were  that  the  Hindu-Persian  languages 
maintained  a  longer  connection  with  a  North  European  or  South 
European  group,  a  word  which  could  be  established  in  but  two 
European  languages,  in  the  north  and  in  the  south  of  Europe  {e.g., 
/cTTos -f- O.H.G.  huoha  or  ^wyo) -t- O.H.G.  hahhu,  "bake"),  would  be 
valid  for  the  primeval  period.  Then,  in  both  cases,  all  languages 
which  made  no  contribution  to  the  equations  ensis  -t-  asi,  duna  + 
dhdnas,  KrjTros  +  huoha,  ^coyto  -I-  hahhu,  would  originally  have  pos- 
sessed the  corresponding  words  but  have  lost  them  subsequently, 
a  proceeding  which  in  itself  has  nothing  remarkable. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  presence  of  J.  Schmidt's  transition  theory, 
there  is  a  complete  disappearance  of  "  the  mathematical  certainty 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  obtained  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  original  Indo-Germanic  language."  For  it  ia  obviously 
impossible  for  adherents  of  this  theory  to  show  whether  words 
which  are  limited  to  groups  of  languages  have  been  lost  by  the 
other  languages  or  were  never  possessed  by  them.  For  the  rest, 
J.  Schmidt's  undulation  or  transition  theory,  which  we  have  so 
briefly  sketched,  is,  however,  based  on  views  as  to  the  tendency  to 
differentiation  existing  in  the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  which  were 
by  no  means  entirely  new  or  unheard  of  Max  Muller  (p.  52),  Ebel 
(p.  54),  Sonne  (p.  ih.),  nay!  even  A.  Schleicher  (p.  48),  and  above 
all  A.  Pictet  *  and  F.  Spiegel  {cf.  ch.  iv.),  had  developed  similar 

*  Cf.  Origines  Indo-Europ.,  v.  p.  48  :— "  Ce  qui  est  certain,  dans  I'etat  actuel 
des  choses,  c'est  que  Ton  rcmarque,  entre  les  peuples  de  la  famille  arienne, 
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views  more  or  less  cleai-ly.  Nevertheless  it  was  natural  that  when 
systematised  by  J.  Schmidt,  and  applied  to  the  Indo-Germanic 
languages  in  the  concrete,  they  should  provoke  an  extremely 
stormy  discussion. 

The  most  complete  approval  was  bestowed  on  J.  Schmidt  by 
those  investigators  who  had  made  the  relationship  of  modern  lan- 
guages to  each  other  their  special  study. 

Here,  some  time  before  J.  Schmidt,  Hugo  Schuchardt  in  his 
book  Vocalismm  des  Vulgarlateins,  Leipzig,  1866  (c/., particularly,  ch. 
IV.,  Die  innere  Geschichte  der  romischen  Volkssprache,  I.  DialeJde),  had 
paved  the  way  for  the  new  view  as  far  as  the  Eomance  languages 
were  concerned. 

_  This  is  shown  most  clearly  in  the  department  of  German  dialects, 
in  the  mvestigation  of  which  especial  service  has  been  rendered  by 
W.  Braunem  several  essays  in  the  Zeitschrift  Paul  u.  Braune  Beitr  z 
Gesch.  d.  deutschen  Sprache  (c/.,  especially,  i.  p.  1,/,  andiv.  p.  540  /.) 
To  illustrate  what  is  said,  I  again  take  the  liberty  of  drawing  a 
small  diagram,  representing  the  results  brought  about  in  the 
department  of  Old  High  German  by  the  propagation,  from  about  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  or  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century,  of  some  phonetic  changes  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
determming  the  affinities  of  the  O.H.G.  dialects.  The  numerals 
l.-lV.  m  the  diagram  indicate,  in  chronological  order,  the  four 
stages  in  which  the  so-called  Second  or  Old  High  German  sound- 
shifting  was  propagated  over  the  German  dialects.*    The  numeral 

commo  une  chaine  continue  de  rapports  linguistiques  speciaux  qui  court 
pour  ainsi  dire,  parallfelement  h.  celles  de  ]eur  positions  geo|rapluWs 
Les  emigrations  lomtaines  auront  ete  precedees  par  une  extension  g;adueUe" 
dans  le  cours  de  laquelle  se  seront  formes  peu  \  peu  des  dialectesTsthicts' 
mais  toujpurs  en  contact  les  uns  evec  les  autres,  et  d'autant  plus  anSo„^^^^^^ 
qu'ilsetaientplusvoisinsentreeux."  " ''LiLdui  pius  analogues 

He  Ulustrates  his  view  by  the  foliowing  diagi-am  :— 

LiTHUANO-SLAVS 

GERMANS,^;^^'' 

^IRANIANS 


Celts! 


„  ,  ^  nNDIANS 

LATINS 


laiJtgT^'         "^^^^^         '"^^'^  '^''''^  °'^SinBl  lado-German 

*  The  four  strata  of  this  sound-shifting  are  :— 

and  Rafter  vowels; /and  c/t  (O.H.G  zU-  Fncr  /,V7.  j  jr 
keep,  suohhan:  Eng.  seek).  ^"  "^^''>  Eng. 

11.  P,  initial  and  medial  after  consonants,  kc.~ph,  /;  cU.    (Upper  Saxon 


no 
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V.  marks  the  area  of  the  ua,  as  opposed  to  an  earlier  uo  (muat  : 
muot)  evolved  from  original  6;  the  numeral  VI.,  the  area  of  the 
Frankish  dialects  as  regards  the  complete  carrying  out  of  the  umlaut 
or  "  mutation,"  which  in  the  Upper  Saxon  dialects  was  impeded  by 
cei'tain  consonantal  combinations  such  as  I  +  cons.  (Frank,  halgi: 
helgi ;  Upper  Saxon  ^a^^'.-  palgi.) 


Saxon-Low-German 
 IV 


Bavaro- 
austrian 

I  II  III  IV 


Fig.  8. 

Our  picture  does  not,  I  believe,  require  any  extensive  commen- 
tary. It  shows  that  here,  too,  sharp  dividing  lines  between  the 
various  dialects  are  wholly  out  of  the  question.  Thus  the  two 
Upper  Saxon  dialects  are  apparently  united  into  one  whole  by  the 
numeral  III.,  yet  are  interwoven  as  closely  as  possible  with  certam 

and  East  Franconian  pfad,  pflanzdn,  tdt,  tiuri :  Rhenisli-Franconian,  fc.,pad, 
planz6n,  dag,  diuri  ;  in  the  middle  of  words,  also,  a  Rheinfr.,  &c.,  d-t,  ddtun: 
East  Fr.  Eng.  rfid )  i     ,r\  ^„ 

III.  k,  initial  and  medial  after  consonants,  kc.—ch;  b-p  ;  g-k.  (Only 
Upper  Saxon  cJdnd,  chiming :  Frank,  kind,  kuning.  Upper  Saxon  kcpan : 

^7v\' Extending  over  Low  Frankish  (Dutch)  and  Saxon  th-d  {drei:  Eng. 
tTuree,  dieb :  Eng.  thief). 
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sections  of  Fraukish  by  the  numerals  II.  and  V.  Again,  m  face 
of  the  operation  of  the  sound-shiftings  iHustrated  by  us,  they  cannot 
be  sharply  marked  off  from  Saxon  (Low  German).  Middle  Frankish 
does  indeed  take  part  in  the  most  important  stage  (I.)  of  the  sound- 
shifting,  which  embraces  Upper  Saxony,  the  East,  Rhenish,  and 
South  Franks,  though  with  certain  important  exceptions  {dat,  wat, 
dit,  allet);  but  at  the  same  time  Low  Frankish  (Dutch)  has  a 
thoroughly  Low  German  consonantal  system.  Finally,  the  IV. 
stage  of  the  sound-shifting  extends  equally  to  all  the  dialects. 

What,  however,  excites  our  interest  especially  in  the  processes 
depicted  by  us,  is  the  fact  that  here  we  really  are  able  to  establish 
the  starting-point,  and  to  trace  the  gradual  spread  of  some  of  the 
phonetic  transitions  set  forth  by  us.  Thus,  in  Alemannia  the 
shifting,  th-d,  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century. 
At  this  period,  however,  the  old  spirant  was  uniformly  retained,  at 
any  rate  at  the  beginning  of  words,  by  the  whole  of  Frankish.  It 
is  not  imtil  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  that  th  disappears  from 
amongst  the  Franks,  and  that  d  takes  its  place.  Among  the 
Middle  Franks,  and  further  north,  the  th  held  out  still  longer. 
The  spread  of  one  sound-shifting  therefore,  in  this  case  from  south 
to  north,  is  seen  very  clearly. 

Finally,  J.  Schmidt  himself,  in  his  book  Zur  Geschichte  des  idg. 
Vocalismus,  ii.  199,^.,  endeavoured  to  present  the  relation  of  the 
Slavonic  dialects  to  each  other  from  the  standpoint  of  the  "  undula- 
tion" or  "  transition  "  theory. 

Apart  from  fundamental  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
assailants,  the  attacks  on  Schmidt's  theory,  which  were  made  par- 
ticularly by  Whitney,  G.  Curtius,  Havet,  L.  Meyer,  Jolly,  and  A. 
Fick,  were  directed  particularly  upon  that  point  (cf.  our  diagram, 
p.  65,  line  II.),  which  J.  Schmidt  had  made  the  main  argument 
for  the  intermediate  position  of  the  Lithu-Slavonic  peoples  between 
Europe  and  Asia — that  is,  on  the  change  in  a  great  number  of 
words  common  to  the  Lithu-Slavonic  and  Hindu-Persian  languages 
of  an  original  Jc  into  a  sibilant  (p,  s,  sz),  cf.  Sans.  Iran,  ddgan,  O.S. 
des^ti,  Lith.  deszimtis,  G.  8eKa,  Lat.  decern,  &c.  A.  Fick  en- 
deavoured (Die  Spracheinheit  der  Indoge7-manen  EurojMs)  to 
deprive  Schmidt's  argument  of  its  force,  by  trying,  as  Ascoli  indeed 
before  him  had  tried,  to  show  that  there  had  existed  from  an  early 
time  in  the  original  Indo-Germanic  language  two  different  /(;-sounds, 
one  with  a  palatal  tendency,  Icj  (Jc),  one  with  a  guttural  tendency, 
kv  (q),  the  former  of  which  was  represented  by  the  sibilant  of  the 
Lithu-Slavonic  and  the  Hindu-Persian  languages,  the  latter,  even 
in  the  languages  mentioned,  by  k  (c),  and  in  the  remainder  by 
k,  p,  qu.  From  the  beginning,  therefore,  there  existed  side  by  side, 
for  instance : — 

hj  (Jc),  Sans.  Qvdn,  Lith.  szu,  G.  kvwv,  Lat.  canis,  Ir.  ciX. 
kv  (q).  Sans,  ka,  Lith.  kas,   O.S.  kuto,  G.  KoVepos,  TroVepos, 
Lat.  quod,  O.I.  ca-te. 

The  same  holds  goods  of  the  medial  g  and  the  aspirate  gh. 

Indubitable  as  it  is  that  the  assumption  of  two  it-sounds  for  the 
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ana  agamst  the  pedigree  theory.  For  if  the  decision  is  in  favonr 
of  a  kj  and  a  kv,  the  cohesion  of  the  Lithu-Slavo  Sc  and  mX 
Persian  languages  in  shifting  into  s,  sz,  the  /c  which  the  othei 
languages  retained  as  kj,  remains  quite  untouched 
_  -Besides,  Armenian,  as  we  have  already  remarked"  must  be  ranked 
m  this  respect  along  with  the  Hindu-Persoilavo  Lithuanian 
anguages     Cy.  Arm.  tasn  =  O.S.  des0,  Sans,  dd.an;  Arm^Z 

sro^nds^H  mWh  fu  ^^^^^^  «^  ^'-^^ 

grounds,  H.  Hubschmann,  one  of  the  best  scholars  of  this  Wuage 

regards  Armenian  as  "an  independent  branch  of  language  to  be 

placed  between  Iranian  and  Slavo-Lettish."   (K  Z.  xxiii  p  5  f\ 

The  same  holds  good,  as  has  been  shomi.by  G.  Meyer's  Albanian 

whtrtll'sTl  ''''  f-  186,/.)%f  Albanian! 

which  this  scholar  accordingly  places  nearer  to  the  Lithu-Slavic 
tnan  tiie  bouth  iLuropean  languages. 

Similarly  the  question  has  lately  been  raised  whether  the  Uni- 
term a  of  the  Hmdu-Persian  languages,  as  contrasted  with  the  a, 
^  European  (Sans.  q;-  =  G.  ^yco,  Sans.  d,ti  =  ^.  k^ri  Sans! 


e 

avis 


b-.  qis},  really  represents  the  original  state  of  things,  and  the 
r^ult,  owing  in  no  small  measure  to  a  work  of  J.  Schmidt's 
{Aioei  ansche  a-Laute  und  die  Palatalen,  K.  Z.,  xxv.  p.  1,/)  has  been 
to  demonstrate  in  the  most  conclusive  manner  the  existence  in 
the  origmal  Indo-Germanic  language  of  an  a  corresponding  to  the 
Ji,uropean  e.  But  this  constitutes  no  objection  to  the  transition 
theory  In  this  case  the  European  and  Armenian  languages  must 
be  credited  with  the  conservation  of  the  old  state  of  things;  and 
in  the  rejection  of  the  original  a  and  a  we  must  see  an  innovation 
common  to  the  Hindu  and  Iranian  languages.* 

J.  Schmidt's  hypothesis  is  dealt  with  from  a  new  point  of  view 
by  A.  Leskien,  Declension  in  Slavo-Lithuanian  and  Teutonic  {Die 
Declination  im  Slavisch-litauischen  und  Germanischen,  Leipzig, 
1876).  Having  explained  (Introduction,  p.  10)  that  he  cannot 
conceive  how  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples  could  keep  on  spreading 
until  they  came  to  occupy  their  present  abodes,  without  actual, 
geographical  separation,  he  declares  his  opinion  that  the  transitional 
stages  which  are  postulated  by  J.  Schmidt,  and  which  presuppose 
the  geographical  continuity  of  the  Indo-Germanic  area,  can  only 
be  understood  if  this  continuity  is  supposed,  before  the  spread  of 
the  peoples,  to  have  extended  over  a  relatively  narrow  district. 
This,  however,  opens  up  the  possibility  of  combining  the  transition 
and  pedigree  theories.    For  instance,  if  b  represents  the  forefathers 

*  The  old  &  is  preserved  by  another  Asiatic  Indo-Germanic  language  besides 
Armenian,— Phrygian  {cf.  Fick,  Die  Spracheinhcit  der  Indog.  EurojJos,  p.  416). 
Hiibschmann,  IC  Z.,  xxiii.  p.  49,  considers  it  probable  that  this  language  is 
most  closely  related  to  Armenian. 
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of  the  Slavs  and  Lithuanians  in  the  primeval  Indo- Germanic 
period,  c  those  of  the  Hindu-Persians,  a  those  of  the  Teutons — 


->  

a 

b 

c 

then  b  and  c  may  have  been  connected  by  certain  peculiarities  of 
dialect  {e.g.,  Hindu-Persian  p  (s)  =  Slavo-Lith.  s,  sz).  Subsequently 
it  may  have  happened,  owing  to  the  departure  of  c,  or  the  joint 
emigration  of  a  and  6,  that  the  geographical  continuity  of  the  line 
ffl-c  may  have  been  broken,  and  that  a-b  may  have  jointly 
developed  some  new  peculiarities  (perhaps  Teut.  m -F  Slavo-Lith. 
m  =  previous  bh  in  suffixes).  Thus,  the  peculiarities  which  b 
(Slavo-Lithuanian)  shares  with  c  (Hindu-Persian)  would  admit  of 
explanation,  and  yet  it  would  be  justifiable  "  to  enquire  whether 
Lithu-Slavonic  could  be  ranked  with  Teutonic  (6)  in  a  separate 
group,  having  a  development  of  its  own,  distinct  from  the  whole 
or  the  other  parts      (p.  27). 

The  importance  of  Leskien's  view  undoubtedly  consists  in  the 
weight  which,  in  order  to  explain  the  existing  divisions  between 
the  Indo-Germanic  languages  and  peoples,  he  throws  on  the 
necessity  of  assuming  that  they  were  geographically  divided — a 
necessity  to  which  J.  Schmidt,  for  other  reasons  as  well  as  the 
dying  out,  perfectly  possible  in  itself,  of  intermediate  varieties, 
(c/.  p.  65),  had  not  allowed  sufiicient  weight.  For  the  rest,  the 
views  of  the  two  scholars  are  extremely  similar.  J.  Schmidt, 
therefore,  explains  (Jenaer  Litter aturzeiUmg,  1877,  p.  272)  : — "The 
fact  that  the  Slavo-Lettish  languages  share  certain  peculiarities 
with  the  Hindu-Persian  languages  alone,  and  certain  others  with 
the  Teutonic  or  other  European  languages,  that  is  to  say,  constitute 
the  '  organic  link '  between  these  two  groups,  remains  untouched 
in  spite  of  all  attacks.  That  all  these  peculiarities  arose  simul- 
taneously, it  never  entered  my  head  to  assert.  We  know  as  yet 
nothing  about  their  chronology,  and  all  probability  is  in  favour  of 
their  not  having  been  simultaneous.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly 
possible  that  the  Slavo-Lettlanders  experienced  certain  phonetic 
changes  in  common  with  the  Hindu-Persians,  say  in  the  earliest  of 
periods,  that  later  they  lost  their  connection  with  the  Hindu- 
Persians,  drew  closer  to  the  Europeans,  and  went  through  the  same 
linguistic  changes  as  they.  My  point  was  to  show  that  an  original, 
homogeneous  European  language,  as  contrasted  with  a  Hindu- 
Persian,  never  existed ;  that  when  those  characteristics  which  are 

*  Leskien's  idea  is  applied,  if  I  understand  him  aright,  hy  P.  v  Bradke 
Beitrage  zur  Kcntniss  dcr  vorhistorischcn  Entwicklung  ttnseres  Sprachslamines 
O-iessen,  1888,  to  the  relation  of  certain  Indo-European  peoples;  he  ascribes 
the  points  of  agreement  between  the  Greek  and  Italian  branches,  in  regard  to 
wu"''  ^  '^.Gi^co-Italian  epoch,  from  which  he  mates  the 
Italians  detach  themselves  in  order  to  unite  with  the  Celts  in  a  Celto-Italic 
period.    Cf.  LUerar.  Centralblatt,  1888,  No.  20. 
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specifically  European  developed,  the  languages  in  which  thevmade 
their  appearance  were  no  longer  identical  in  all  respects."  ^ 

many,  Karl  Brugmann  has  dealt  exhaustively  with  the  auestion 
of  the  relationship  of  the  Indo-European  kngua^s  to  each  otw 

t*''?'^''      '■'S^"^'  the  point  of  view  of 

Schmidt  and  Leskien,  as  also  does  H.  Paul  in  h  s  Princwiender 

idg  Sprachen,  i.  290  (Strassburg,  1886),  like  J.  Schmidt,  regards  it 
as  "possible  and  not  improbable"  that  the  often  'mentioned 
difference  between  the  Indo-Eiu-opean  languages  in  their  treatment 
of  the  palatal  /.-series  "reflects  a  difference  of  articulation  datino- 
from  pnmitive  Indo-European  times,  that  the  original  checks  were 
modified  m  the  direction  of  the  spirant  in  one  district  of  the 
priimtive  Indo-European  region,  while  elsewhere  they  remained 
unaffected.  These  dialectical  differences  then  continued  to  propa- 
gate themselves  in  the  individual  branches."  Cf.  also  p  308  in 
respect  to  the  velar  i?;-series. 

As  regards  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Indo-European 
languages  m  detail,  however,  Brugmann  in  the  paper  refen-ed  to 
establishes  with  great  acuteness  an  objection  levelled  as  much 
against  the  undulation  as  the  pedigree  theory:  he  points  out  that 
the  special  agreements  between  two  or  more  languages  frequently 
are  due  merely  to  chance.  "  The  character  and  tendencies  of  the 
Indo-European  languages,  even  after  the  dispersion  of  the  original 
people,  remained  in  essentials  the  same ;  the  mental  and  physical 
organisation  of  those  who  inherited  and  carried  on  the  language 
remained  similar  on  the  whole ;  the  motives  to  make  new  forms 
were  often  identical :  from  like  causes  then  why  not  like  effects?" 
p.  31,  and  ditto: — "Do  we  not  regard  it  as  a  mere  coincidence 
that,  for  instance,  the  original  mediae  have  been  shifted  into  tenues 
in  the  same  way  in  German  and  Armenian,  as  in  Goth,  taihun, 
Arm.  tasn,  as  against  Sans,  dd^a,  G.  Se/co,  &c.  1  Why  then  shall  we 
not  regard  it  also  as  mere  chance  that  the  original  Indo-European 
mediw  aspirates  have  been  shifted  into  tenues  aspiratoe,  both  in 
Greek  and  in  Latin,  as  in  G.  6v^6s,  orig.  It.  *tlmmos  {fumus),  as 
against  Sans,  dhunid-s  ?  "  (fee. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is,  p.  253,  "not  some  individual  nor 
some  few  linguistic  phenomena,  appearing  simultaneously  in  two 
or  more  regions,  which  suffice  to  prove  close  connection,  but 
agreement  in  a  great  number  of  innovations — phonetic,  inflectional, 
syntactical,  and  lexical — a  number  which  will  exclude  the  idea  of 
chance." 

A  close  connection  accordingly  can  only  be  demonstrated  as 
existing  between  the  Hindus  and  Persians,  and  the  Slavs  and 
Lithuanians.  It  may,  perhaps,  in  the  future  be  demonstrated  also 
in  the  case  of  the  Celtic  and  Italian  languages. 

In  this  connection  we  have  the  question  : — "  In  how  many  of  the 
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seven  principal  branches  must  a  linguistic  phenomenon  be  estab- 
lished in  order  to  rank  as  primitive  Indo-European?"  Here,  too, 
all  that  can  be  said  is  : — "  The  probability  that  we  have  to  do  with 
a  primitive  Indo-European  form  increases  with  the  number  of 
languages  in  which  a  linguistic  phenomenon  occurs."  The  rank 
of  Indo-European  may  also  be  claimed  by  such  linguistic  pheno- 
mena as  appear  in  identical  form  in  districts  geographically  remote 
from  each  other,  as  in  this  case  the  probability,  otherwise  great,  of 
borrowing,  which  Brugmann  assumes,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
vocabulary,  is  diminished. 


APPENDIX. 

THE  INVESTIGATION  OP  LOAN-WORDS  IN  THE  INDO-GERMANIO 
LANGUAGES. 

Besides  the  direct  way  of  reconstructing  prehistoric  periods  of 
culture  by  the  aid  of.  Comparative  Philology,  there  is  another 
indirect  way  leading  to  the  same  end.  In  the  life  of  every 
language,  as  is  well  known,  there  collects  round  that  portion  of  its 
vocabulary,  which  is  inherited  from  primitive  times,  another 
portion,  imported  from  abroad.  No  language  runs  its  course  free 
from  loan-words.  Now,  since  the  borrowing  of  a  word,  at  least  as 
a  general  rule,  implies  the  borrowing  of  an  idea  also,  it  is  clear 
that  a  collection  of  the  loan-words  or  foreign  words  in  a  language 
must  contain  important  hints  as  to  what  elements  of  civilisation 
have  been  imported  by  a  people  from  abroad,  and  therefore  were 
not  inherited  from  primitive  times.  It  may,  therefore,  not  be  out 
of  place  to  make  brief  mention  here  of  the  most  important  scientific 
works  dealing  with  the  loan-words  of  the  ludo-Germanic  languages. 
There  is  no  continuous  work  to  mention  dealing  with  the  Hindu- 
Persian  languages.  The  vocabulary  of  the  Rigveda  (as  of  the 
most  ancient  Sanskrit  generally),  the  purest  and  most  unadulterated 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples,  would  yield 
but  few  results.  More  in  quantity  and  in  importance  might  be 
afforded  by  the  Zend  Avesta,  on  which  subject  many  remarks  are 
to  be  found  in  Justi's  Eandbmh  der  Zendspraclie.  The  modern 
Iranian  dialects,  naturally,  are  studded  with  Semitic,  Turkish,  and 
other  elements ;  yet  I  have  not  made  acquaintance  with  a  sinole 
even  tolerably  exhaustive  account  of  them.  For  Armenian,  Paul 
de  Lagarde's  Armenien  Studies  {Armenische  Studien,  Gottino-en, 
1877)  must  be  referred  to,  in  which,  on  pp.  166-88,  a  tabular 
conspectus  of  the  points  in  which  this  language  agrees  with  Semitic 
is  given.* 

We  find  a  very  different  state  of  things  the  moment  we  set  foot 
on  European  territory. 

To  begin  with,  here,  from  the  very  revival  of  philological  studies 

.  *J7'-,  further,  H.  HiibachmanTi,  ^rmew.  Stud.  (1883),  -p  7  ff  This  scholar 
in  Etymologic  unci  Lautlnhrc  der  ossciischen  Sprache  (1887),  eives  a  nrovisioTinl 
conspectus  of  Ossetic  loan-words  (pp.  118-36).  ''  ^  Piovisional 
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in  Germany,  the  relations  of  Hebrew  to  Greek  had  been  the  subiect 
ot  learned  speculation.  The  barren  attempts  to  explain  the 
various  resemblances  between  these  two  languages  as  due  to  the 
common  origm  of  the  two  languages  (c/.,  e.g.,  Ernesti,  De  Vestigiis 
imguoi  Hebraicae  m  lingua  Grceca,  Opusc.  Phil.,  p  177  /.)  was 
followed,  when  the  science  of  Comparative  Philology  had  finally 
established  the  genealogies  of  the  two  languages,  by  the  con-ect 
interpretation  of  the  Semitic  elements  in  the  older  Greek  voca- 
bulary as  loan-words  due  to  the  influence  of  Phoenician  civilisation 
on  Greece.  They  were  first  collected  by  Gesenius,  the  founder  of 
Semitic  philology,  in  his  History  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  i.  18. 
He  was  followed  by  E.  Renau,  ffistoire  des  Langues  Semitiques, 
p.  192.  Smaller  and  scattered  contributions  were  supplied  by 
Benfey,  Fr.  Miiller,  Schroder,  P.  de  Lagarde.  In  recent  times  the 
first  to  attempt  to  give  a  connected  account  of  the  importance  of 
Grajco-Semitic  loan-words  for  the  history  of  culture  was  F.  Lenor- 
mant  in  an  essay  entitled  The  Cadmus  Mph  aiid  Phoenician  Settle- 
ments in  Greece  (Annales  de  Philosophie  Chretienne,  1867,  then  in 
Die  Anfange  der  Cultur,  Jena,  1875).  The  remark  must  be  made, 
however,  that  Lenormant's  work  would  furnish  a  very  unsafe 
foundation  for  further  researches  into  the  history  of  culture,  as  the 
French  anthropologist  and  orientalist  employs  in  matters  of  Com- 
parative Philology  a  method  of  his  own,  not  familiar  to  Indo- 
Germanic  students ;  and  repeats  earlier  comparisons  of  Semitic 
and  Greek,  and  evolves  new  ones,  with  absolutely  no  attempt  at 
criticism. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  most  meritorious  task  that  A.  Miiller  under- 
took in  a  paper  on  Semitic  Loan-  Words  in  Older  Greek  (Semitische 
Lehnwdrter  im  dlteren  Griechisch,  Bezzenhergers  Beitrdge  z.  Kunde 
d.  Indog.  Sprach.,  i.  pp.  273-301),  to  establish,  by  means  of 
undoubted  loan-words  from  the  Semitic,  definite  phonetic  equiva- 
lents in  words  borrowed  by  the  one  language  from  the  other,  which 
enabled  him  to  test  the  parentage  of  those  constituents  of  the  Greek 
vocabulary  which  until  then  had  been  regarded  as  Semitic.  But  the 
one  hundred  and  two  words  whose  claims  to  be  Semitic  are  tested,  are 
reduced  by  this  refining  process  to  a  still  more  manageable  number 
(c/.  p.  299,  /.).  However,  a  number  of  Greek  words  which  recur  in 
the  Semitic  languages  are  regarded  by  Miiller  as  foreign  to  Greek 
soil,  although  he  cannot  decide  as  to  their  original  home.  For 
instance,  Kap-n-aa-o?,  "  fine  flax,"  Sans.  kdr2)dsa,  Aram,  karjoas,  Arab. 
kirbds;  /c^ySos,  k^ttos,  "ape,"  Sans,  kapi,  Hebr.  qof;  a-dwKfxLpos, 
Sans,  ganipriya,  Hebr.  sappir;  a-fji.dpay8os,  Sans,  marakata,  Hebr. 
hdreqet,  and  others. 

A  very  bold  and  heterodox  view  is  entertained,  as  to  many  of 
the  words  under  discussion,  by  F.  Hommel  in  the  work  already 
mentioned,  The  Names  of  the  Mammals  amongst  the  South  Semitic 
Peoples,  pp.  290  and  414,/  He  regards  them,  that  is  to  say,  not  as 
comparatively  late  loans  from  the  Semitic  languages,  but  as 
primeval  terms  of  civilisation,  common  to  the  original  Semites  and 
the  original  Indo-Europeans,  and  the  clearest  proof  of  the  proximity 
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of  the  original  abodes  of  these  two  peoples  {cf.  below,  ch.  iv.V 
This  is  his  opinion  as  to  raOpos  (ludo-G.  staura  =  orig.  Sem.  taura), 
Xts,  Xioiv  (Indo-G.  liw,  laiwa  =  orig.  Sem.  labi'atu,  lih'atu),  ^(pvao^ 
(Indo-G.  gharata  =  orig.  Sem.  harUdu),  otvos  (Indo-G.  waina  =  orig. 
Sem.  tvainu). 

An  important  controversy  on  the  question  whether  Egyptian 
loan-words  (such  as  Egypt,  harl-t  =  G.  ySapts,  "a  kind  of  ship ") 
struck  root  in  Greek  has  arisen  in  Bezzenberger's  Beitrdge,  vii., 
between  Ermann  and  0.  Weise. 

A  collection  of  Egyptian  words  which  occur  in  classical  authors 
is  given  by  A.  Wiedemann  (Leipzig,  1883). 

Amongst  the  various  civilisations,  to  the  influence  of  which  the 
Italian  inhabitants  of  the  Apennine  peninsula  were  exposed  in  the 
course  of  their  most  ancient  history,  Greek  alone,  as  being  his- 
torically the  latest  and  most  penetrating,  has  left  unmistakable 
marks  on  the  Latin  language.  It  is,  indeed,  extremely  probable 
in  itself  that,  to  say  nothing  of  the  voyages  of  the  Phoenicians 
which  can  only  have  grazed  Italy  {cf.  Th.  Mommsen,  History  of 
Rome,  i.3  p.  128;  Eng.  trans.,  pop.  ed.,  i.  p.  135),  the  proximity  of 
Etruria  must  have  introduced  to  the  Italian  tribes,  in  those 
departments  in  which  Etruria  appears  as  the  mistress  of  Italy 
(building,  ceremonies  of  worship,  popular  amusements,  &c.),  not  only 
the  new  ideas,  but  also  along  with  them  their  Tuscan  designations; 
but  these,  so  long  as  the  Etruscan  inscriptions  remain  undeciphered, 
can  only  be  conjectured,  not  proved.  To  a  relatively  late  period 
belong  those  words  of  Celtic  or  of  North  European  origin  generally, 
which  penetrated  into  Latin,  and  which  are  collected  by  l! 
Diefenbach  in  the  Lexicon  of  the  Linguistic  Remains  of  the  Celts  and 
their  Neighbours,  Especially  the  Teutons  and  Spaniards,  Preserved 
hy  the  Ancients  (Origines  Europceai,  Frankfurt,  1861). 

But  the  importance  of  the  Greek  loan-words  in  Latin  for  deter- 
mining the  influence  exercised  by  Greece  through  the  agency  of 
her  colonies  on  the  development  of  Italian  culture,  was  first  put  in 
its  proper  hght  by  Th.  Mommsen's  History  of  Rome  (1854,  cf  i 
p.  130,  and  i.3  p.  194,  /.;  Eng.  trans.,  pop.  ed.,  i.  206).  After  himi 
G.  Curtms  called  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  this  subject 
m  a  lecture  given  to  the  Hamburg  Association  of  Philologists 
1855,  Hints  on  the  Relation  of  Latin  to  Greek.  Here  Curtius  o-oes 
into  the  terminology  of  Roman  shipbuilding  especially,  in  which  he 
distmguishes  three  strata,  which  give  the  evolution  of  the  Eoman 
marme : — 

1.  A  primeval  Indo-Germanic  layer  (words  such  as  navis,  remus) 

2.  A  great  layer  of  loan-words  from  the  Greek  (e.g.,  gubernare 
ancora,  prora,  aplustre,  anqui^a,  nausea,  antenna,  faselus,  contui, 

woL1J;S^tlT)'"  °'  ^^"""^  WGermanic 
The  first  considerable  service  in  the  collection  of  Greek  loan 
words  m  Latm  was  rendered  by  A.  Saalfeld  in  two  treatises-AX 
Grcecorum  vocabulorum  m  linguam  latinam  translatorum  (Berlin' 
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1874),  and  Greel  Loan- Words  in  Latin  (GriecMsche  Lehnwdrter  im 
Latemischen,  Programm,  Wetzlar,  1877).  This  is  followed  by  a 
work  of  E.  Beermann,  Greek  Words  in  Latin  (GriecMsche  Wbrter 
%m  Lateimschen,  Sprachwissensch.  Abhandl.  hervorg.  aus  G.  Curtius' 
grammatischer  Gesellschaft,  Leipzig,  1874,  pp.  95-110),  in  which 
there  is  a  short  summary  of  the  Greek  elements  of  civhisation  in 
Roman  antiquities. 

All  these  works,  however,  by  the  side  of  which  we  might  have 
also  mentioned  contributions  by  Corssen,  Euge,  Tuchhandler, 
Vanicek,  and  for  the  department  of  rural  economy  the  Haustiere 
imd  Culturpflanzen  of  V.  Hehn,  have  been  recently  superseded  by 
the  marvellously  thorough  and  cautious  work  of  0.  Weise,  Greek 
Words  in  Latin  {Die  Griechischen  Worter  im  Latein,  Preisschrift  der 
Fiirstlich  JahlonoivskiscJien  Gesellschaft,  Leipzig,  1882).  It  falls 
into  three  parts,  of  the  first  of  which  the  subject  is  specially  "how 
to  recognise  loan-words;"  the  second  answers  the  question:  "In 
what  departments  can  the  influence  of  Greece  be  detected;"  the 
third  gives  a  careful  list  of  the  words  borrowed  by  Latin  from 
Greek. 

To  these  was  added  in  1884  the  Tensaurus  Italo-grcBcus,  a  copious, 
historical,  and  critical  dictionary  of  Greek  loan-words  in  Latin  by 
A  Saalfeld,  Vienna.  Cf.  also  his  Italo-grceca,  part  i.  (intercourse 
between  Hellas  and  Rome  from  the  most  ancient  period  to  the  time 
of  the  Csesars),  1882;  partii.  (trade  and  commerce  of  the  Romans), 
1882. 

A  stream  of  culture  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  Italy  to  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  is  seen  most  markedly  if  we  set  aside  Roumanian 
in  Albanian  {cf.  above,  p.  70),  which,  "during  the  period  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  Illyria,  was  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  sharing 
the  lot  of  other  non-Roman  languages,  and  of  becoming  completely 
Latinised"  {cf.  G.  Meyer,  Die  lat.  Elem.  im  Albanesischen.  Grober's 
Grundriss,  p.  804, 

In  the  north  it  might  be  expected  beforehand  that  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Teutonic  languages  would  have  numerous  and  im- 
portant foreign  elements  to  show.  The  Teutonic  peoples,  situated 
in  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  by  nature  susceptible  to  the  advantages 
of  foreign  culture,  at  the  same  time  form  a  great  basin  in  which 
collect  all  the  streams  of  culture  in  Europe,  from  whatever  quarter 
they  may  come.  This  state  of  things  is  faithfully  min-ored  in  the 
stock  of  loan-words  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  languages.  Here  we 
have  only  to  do  with  the  literature  which  treats  of  the  oldest 
elements. 

There  exist  as  yet  only  isolated  notices  of  the  loans  obtained  by 
the  Teutonic  languages  from  Celtic.  But  as  these  go  back  to  a 
very  early  period  in  the  communication  between  these  peoples,  it 
may  well  be  difficult  to  distinguish  in  a  given  case  between  kinship 
and  borrowing  {cf.  part  ii.  ch.  vi.).  Greater  attention  has  been 
paid  to  correspondences  between  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  (words 
such  as  Goth.  stiJds,  O.S.  sttklo,  Lith.  stiHas,  "beaker;"  Goth. 
kintus,  O.S.  c^ta,  "small  corner  coin;"Teut.  i#<(7,  Slav.  2^^'^'ff"> 
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Lith.  pliugas;  O.H.G.  choufan,  O.S.  kupiti,  "buy;"  Goth,  dulgs, 
O.S.  dliigu,  "debt;"  Goth,  plinsjan,  O.S.  plesati,  "dance,"  and 
many  others),  though  it  has  not  indeed  been  found  possible  on  the 
one  hand  to  distinguish  what  is  related  from  what  is  borrowed,  or 
on  the  other  to  establish  with  certainty  the  starting-point  of  a 
loan  {i.e.,  whether  it  started  on  Slavonic  or  on  Teutonic  ground). 
Cf.  H.  Ebel,  Ueber  die  Lehnworter  der  deutschen  Sprache,  p.  9  ; 
Lottner,  K  Z.,  xi.  p.  74,  as  also  the  collection  of  Slavonic  loan- 
words to  be  mentioned  hereafter 

But  these  communications  of  the  Teutons  with  their  northern 
neighbours  are  far  inferior  in  importance  to  the  influence  which 
the  culture  of  southern  Europe  exercised  on  the  ancient  Germans, 
when  it  came  in  close  contact  with  them.  Eelatively  insignificant, 
and  only  to  be  traced  in  Gothic  to  any  great  extent,  are  the 
direct  points  of  contact  between  Greek  and  Teutonic.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Roman  people  undertook,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  task  of  delivering  the  treasures  which  in  part  it  had 
itself  first  received  from  abroad,  to  the  people  by  whom  it  was 
destined  one  day  to  be  di'iven  from  the  stage  of  history.  And  the 
influence  of  Rome,  operating  from  the  two  mighty  base-lines  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube,  which  embraced  ancient  Germany,  acted 
with  such  uniform  eff'ect  on  all  the  Teutonic  tribes  that,  as  against 
it,  the  Germans,  though  separated  by  difl"erences  of  dialect,  appear 
in  the  matter  of  language  to  form  but  one  great  homogeneous 
whole.  What  heathen  Rome  began.  Christian  Rome  completed ; 
opening  wide  the  gates  to  the  pressure  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

After  these  remarks  I  confine  myself  to  a  brief  statement  of  the 
literature  of  the  loan-words  in  the  Teutonic  languages,  so  far  as  it 
is  known  to  me. 

1845,  R.  V.  Raumer,  Die  Einwirkung  des  Christentums  auf  die 
althochdeutscJie  Spraclie,  Stuttgart. 

1856,  H.  Ebel,  Uber  die  Lehmvorter  der  deutschen  Sprache  [Pro- 
gramm  des  Erziehungs-Instituts  Ostrowo  bei  Filehne). 

1861,  W.  Wackernagel,  Die  Umdeutschung  fremder  Worter  (at 
first  a  Programm  zu  der  Promotionsfeier  des  Pddogogiums  in  Basel, 
then  Kleinere  Schriften,  iii.  p.  252,/.). 

1874,  E.  Fdrstemann,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Sprachstammes,  i. 
pp.  612-18. 

1884,  W.  Franz,  Die  Lateinisch-Pomanischen  Elemente  im  Althoch 
deutschen,  Strassburg. 

1888,  A.  Pogatscher,  Zur  Lautlehre  der  Griechischen,  Lateinischen 
und  Romanischen  Lehnworte  im  Altenglischen,  Strassburg. 

1889,  F.  Kluge,  Lateinisclie  Lehnworte  im  Altgermanischen  (in 
Paul's  Grundriss  d,  germ.  Phil.,  i.). 

There  has  been  added  to  the  well-known  dictionaries  by  Grimm, 
Schade,  Weigand,  and  others,  recently  an  Etymologisches  Worter- 
buch  der  deutschen  Sprache,  by  F.  Kluge,  Strassburg,  1882,  4th  ed. 
1888. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  eastern  neighbours  of  the  Teutonic  peoples, 
the  foreign  elements  of  the  Slavonic  languages  are  to  be  found 
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coUected   by  F.  Miklosich,  Die  Fremdworter  in   den  slavischen 
Sprachen  {Denkschriften  der pJdl.-ki^t.  Clause  der  KaiseTAka7emie  d 
mssensckaften,  xv  pp.  71-140,  Wien,  1867).    As  we  run  ttou/h 
this  imposing  catalogue,  alphabetically  arranged,  foreign  influence 
on  blavonic,  m  ancient  times,  is  seen  to  have  observed  the  following 
tendencies     To  begin  with,  the  larger  number  of  these  foreim 
elements  belong  to  that  sphere  of  civilisation  which,  starting  from 
the  classical  soil  of  the  Mediterranean  countries,  embraces  the 
Teuto-Slavomc  (and  partially  Celtic)  north  (of.  words  such  as  G.-Lat. 
bta/3o\o?  O.B.G.  Uuval,  O.S.  djavolu;  G.  Kalaap,  Lat.  coesar,  O.H  G 
kaisar,  O.S.  cesari,  &c.).    Not  unfrequently  it  is  doubtful  here 
whether  the  loan  was  effected  by  Slavonic  direct  from  the  Grasco- 
Latm  or  through  the  agency  of  the  Teutons.    In  some  words  both 
things  have  taken  place.    Thus  O.S.  kaleii,  "beaker,"  directly  = 
Lat.  cahx;  while  O.S.  kelih,  Russ.  keljnchu,  with  their  final  h,  come 
straight  fron  the  German  (O.H. G.  chelih  =  calix).   Further,  consider- 
able number  of  Greek  terms  of  civilisation  found  their  way  into 
Slavonic  direct  from  Byzantine  soil,  and  are  limited  to  the  Slavonic 
languages  (c/.  0.^.  plinuta,  "brick,"  ,rAtV^os ;  O.S.  kositerU,  "tin," 
Kao-o-tVepos;  O.S.  izvisti,  "chalk,"  S-a-jBearos;  O.S.  kadi,  "jug,"  KahoV 
O.S.  korabili,  "  ship,"  Kapa/Sos,  and  others).  •  ' 

Sharply  marked  off  from  the  class  of  foreign  words  just  mentioned, 
-which  derive  their  origin  from  the  south  of  Europe,  are  words  in 
the  Slavonic  languages  corresponding  to  Teutonic  and  to  some 
degree  Celtic  words  (O.S.  bracina,  O.E.G.  pruoh,  Lat.-Celt.  bracce, 
"trousers,"  iLuss.  jabednikH,  "  magistratus  quidam,"  Goth,  andbahts, 
Celt,  ambactus,  &c.).  The  difficulties  which  these  offer  we  have 
already  alluded  to. 

Finally,  oriental  influences,  both  Iranian  (c/.,  e.g.,  Russ.  korda, 
Pers.  kdrd,  "  knife  ")  and  Turko-Tartaric  (e.g.,  Russ.  kazanti,  Turk! 
quazdn,  "treasure;"  cf.  H.  Vambery,  Die  primitive  Cultur  des  turko- 
tatarischen.  Volkes,  p.  26),  on  the  Slavonic  vocabulary  are  unmis- 
takable. 

On  the  latter,  light  is  thrown  by  Miklosich,  Die  tiirhischen 
Elemente  in  den  siid-ost  und  osteuropdischen  Sprachen,  Vienna, 
1884.  Here  this  scholar  distinguishes  three  periods  of  word-borrow- 
ing :  first,  the  first  century  of  our  era,  before  the  Slavonic  peoples 
were  seized  by  the  impulse  to  move  westwards  ;  second,  the  period 
which  begins  with  the  subjugation  of  the  Slavonic  inhabitants  of 
the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Danube  by  the  Turkish  Bulgarians ; 
thirdly,  the  period  of  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  Turks  in 
Europe  (fourteenth  century). 

Since  Miklosich,  Ant.  Matzenauer  has  collected  the  loan-words 
in  Slavonic,  in  a  work  Cizi  slova  ve  slovanskychreceli  v.  Bme,  1870. 
Unfortunately,  the  language  in  which  it  is  written  precludes  me 
from  making  use  of  it.  From  numerous  quotations  in  Krek's 
Introduction  to  Slavonic  Literature  (Einleitung  in  die  slavische  Lit- 
teraturgeschichte),  it  appears  that  Matzenauer  regards  many  words 
as  original  Slavonic  which  Miklosich  considers  to  be  borrowed. 
The  Slavonic  elements  of  the  Lithuanian  vocabulaiy  are  collected 
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in  the  work  of  A.  Briickner's  already  mentioned,  Slavonic  Words  in 
Lithumian  {Die  slavischen  Fremdwdrter  im  Litauischen,  Weimar, 
1877).  Finally,  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  Celtic,  extremely  little 
lias  been  done  in  the  way  of  putting  together  the  words  bor- 
rowed from  abroad.  The  most  important  Latin  loan-words  in 
Old  Irish  are  put  together  by  Ebel  (Beitrdge,  ii.  p.  159,/.),  and  in 
Three  Irish  GlosseshjW.  S(tokes),  London,  1862,  Preface,  p.  20,/. 
There  is  further  to  be  noted  Bruno  Guterbock,  Bemerlcungen  iiber  die 
Lateinischen  Lehmvorter  im  Irischen,  Leipzig,  1882. 

For  the  foreign  elements  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Romance 
languages  the  principal  authority  still  is  Diez's  etymological  dic- 
tionary (5th  ed.).  The  standard  work  on  Celtic  influences  therein  is 
still  E.  Thurneysen,  Keltoromanisches,  Halle,  1884  ;  important  for 
the  inter-action  of  the  Teutons  and  Romans  is  F.  Kluge  in  Grober's 
Grundriss  der  romanischen  Philologie,  1887,  p.  383,/,  and  E.Mackel, 
Die  Germanischen  Elemente  in  der  franzosischen  und  provenzalischen 
Sprache,  Heilbronn,  1887.  Arabic  in  the  Romance  countries, 
finally,  is  treated  of  by  Chr.  Seybold  (Grober's  Grundriss,  p. 
398,/). 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  SEARCH  FOE  THE  ORIGINAL  HOME  OF   THE  INDO-GERMAN IC 

PEOPLE.* 

The  question  as  to  the  original  home  of  the  Indo-Germanic  people 
seemed,  as  we  saw  in  our  first  chapter,'  to  have  been  definitely 
settled  as  long  as  thirty  or  fijrty  years  ago.  The  reasons  which 
led  investigators  to  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  or  the  slopes  of  the 
Miistagh  or  Belurtagh  {cf.  above,  p.  8,  note),  as  the  fii'st  starting- 
point  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  were  partly  of  a  general  nature,  con- 
sequent upon  considering  Asia  as  the  birthplace  of  the  human 
race  and  of  human  civilisation  generally,  and  partly  consisted  in 
the  generalisation  of  certain  indications,  which  the  most  ancient, 
mythical  history  of  the  Hindu-Persian  peoples  seemed  to  contain, 
touching  their  original  homes,  and  in  the  application  of  them  to 
the  other  Indo-Germanic  tribes. 

As  soon  as  a  beginning  had  been  made  in  the  way  of  exploring 
the  civilisation  of  Indo-Germanic  antiquity,  by  means  of  Compara- 
tive Philology,  attempts  were  not  wanting  to  discover  arguments 
adapted  to  raise  this  hypothesis  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
peaus  to  the  level  of  historical  certainty.  The  first  to  make  this 
attempt  was  Adolphe  Pictet,  the  first  volume  (1859)  of  whose 
Origines  Indo-Europeennes,  as  we  have  seen,  was  devoted  to  showing 
that  the  home  of  the  Indo-Europeans  must  be  looked  for  in  ancient 
Bactria,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  in  the  country  between  the  Hindu- 
Kusch,  Belurtagh,  the  Oxus,  and  the  Caspian  Sea.t 

The  general  considerations,  on  the  strength  of  which  Pictet 
decides  in  favour  of  this  district,  are  in  their  essence  identical  with 
those  which  have  akeady  been  mentioned  by  us.  Only,  especial 
weight  is  assigned  by  Pictet  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
Indo-Europeans,  in  historical  time,  as  showing  of  itself  that  Bactria 
was  the  cormnon  starting-point  of  the  scattered  tribes.    We  have 

*  Sketches  of  the  history  of  the  original  home  question  have  recently  fre- 
quently been  given  :  G.  Krek,  Einlcitung  in  die  slavischc  Lilcraturgcschichtc; 
1887,  p.  4,/.;  by  F.  v.  Spiegel,  Die  Slavische  Periodc,  1887,  p.  1,/.,  and  others. 

t  Pictet  allows  only  branches  of  the  Hindu-Persian  stock  to  climb  the  lofty 
valleys  of  the  Belurtagh  and  Mustagh,  whence  they  descended  again  into  more 
favourable  climes,  when  room  had  been  made  for  them  by  the  emigration  ot 
other  members  of  the  Aryan  race  {cf.  p.  37). 
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seen  above,  p.  30,  what  is  his  theory  of  the  original  connection 
and  gradual  separation  of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples.    If  this  is 
applied  to  the  geography  of  Bactria,  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
the  abode  of  the  forefathers  of  the  Iranians  would,  according  to 
Pictet  {cf.  p.  51,  /.),  be  in  the  north-east,  as  far  as  the  boundaries 
of  Sogdiana,  towards  the  Belurtaghj  of  the  forefathers  of  the 
Hindus,  again,  in  the  south-east  as  far  as  the  slopes  of  the  Hindu 
Kusch.    This  situation  of  the  two  tribes,  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountain  ranges,  is  made,  "since  the  movements  of  nations  depend 
on  their  environment,"  to  explain  why  they  continued  together 
undivided  longer  than  the  other  Indo-Europeans.    In  the  south- 
west of  the  district  before  mentioned,  Pictet  conceives  the  Grteco- 
Itahans  to  have  been  situated,  and  their  line  of  march  was  over 
Herat,  through  Chorassan,  Masenderan  towards  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  Hellespont.    Furthest  west,  even  in  the  original  home,  dwelt 
the  Celts,  who  moved  round  the  south  of  the  Caspian  in  the 
direction  of  the  Caucasus,  made  a  long  halt  here,  in  the  fertile 
districts  of  Iberia  and  Albania,*  then  bui-st  through  the  Caucasus 
and  swept  northwards  round  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Danube  and  Europe.    Finally,  the  north  of  the  original  home  must 
have  been  occupied  by  the  forefathers  of  the  Teutons  and  Slavo- 
Lithuanians,  whose  abode  extended  along  the  Oxus     They  took 
Euxine'^''"''      "^'"'^P^'  ^road  plains  of  Scythia  to  the 

Our  author,  having  thus  been  led  by  considerations  of  a  general 
description  to  Bactria  as  the  starting-point  of  the  Indo-Europeans 
hnds  his  view  further  confirmed  "in  the  most  brilliant  manner" 
by  a  whole  string  of  other  arguments,  which  he  derives  from  the 
Europeans  ^'^^  ''^^ture  of  the  Indo- 

To  begin  with,  as  determining  the  general  latitude,  in  which 
the  original  home  of  the  Indo-Europeans  is  to  be  looked  for,  great 

hn?  1     T^^'^      ^  '^'^  *°  ^^^'^^  the  original  pfol 

had  already  given  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  eveiything  con 
nected  with  those  seasons.    Now,  as  he  assumes  that  the  ovi^Zl 
Indo-Europeans  divided  the  year  into  three  parts :  the  winter  ?1  S 

:^ZTolt1  ''''  7  T''^^-        spring  (J^TaM 

summer  (O.H.G.  sumar,  Cymr.  ham,  Iran,  kama,  Sans,  tchnd)  he  is 

led,  in  accordance  with  an  observation  made  by  Jacob  Grimm  in  h  s 

M  t f SO  north  the  y^'i^des 
itself  mto  two  seasons,  summer  and  winter,  and  as  we^o  fZlhZ 
south  into  hree,  four,  or  even  five,  to  infer 'a  modera  e  c  W  and 
an  intermediate  latitude.  This,  however,  agrees  most  Slenth^ 
with  the  climatic  condition  of  ancient  Bactrii  wbinT.  oui  f 
situate  under  the  same  latitude  as  Greece  and  Tt'nlv  w 
^ts  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  .^Z::^^;/:;^:^^ 

Bnt  sh"AA^,o.,  on  M  ttiel^hovolMhefJl  ^  ^"^f  and  tho 

Of.  H.  Kiepert,  LekM  d.  a£rS'Srpp.  8M8^ 
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central  Europe,  and  has  a  winter  cold  enough  to  frequently  freeze 
the  Oxus  over  from  bank  to  bank  (pp.  89-109). 

A  further  confirmation  of  his  view,  Pictet  beheves,  is  afforded 
by  those  series  of  words  which  are  significant  for  the  topography 
of  the  original  Indo-Germanic  country.  The  numerous  instances 
in  which  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  agree  in  the  names  they 
have  for  hill  and  valley,  river  and  stream,  &c.,  would,  indeed,  only 
prove  that  the  home  of  the  Indo-Europeans  was  not  destitute  of 
mountains  and  water.  Of  greater  importance,  however,  in  his 
eyes,  is  the  fact  that  before  their  dispersion  the  Indo-Europeans 
were  acquainted  with  the  sea,  an  inference  which  Pictet  draws 
from  the  comparison  of  Lat.  mare,  Irish  muir,  Goth,  marei,  Lith. 
mares,  O.S.  morje,  with  Sans.  mtVa,  "  sea,  ocean."  Nay !  by 
referring  this  stock  of  words  to  the  root  mr  {mar,  cf.  mors),  "  to 
die,"  and  placing  it  by  the  side  of  the  Sans,  maru,  "  waste,  wilder- 
ness," he  believes  he  is  in  a  position  to  show  that  the  sea  which 
lay  on  the  Indo-Europeans'  horizon  must  have  been  the  Caspian. 
This  sea,  separated  from  the  cultivated  districts  of  Bactria  by  wide 
plains  of  sand,  might,  to  the  minds  of  the  original  people,  easily 
concur  witli  the  idea  of  "  the  waste  "  (mi'ra,  maru). 

There  next  follows  the  discussion  of  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature — the  mineral,  plant,  and  animal  kingdoms — always  Avith 
especial  reference  to  the  points  adapted  to  support  the  hypothesis 
of  the  Bactrian  origin  of  the  Indo-Europeans.  Now,  since,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  Pictet  credits  the  original  Indo-Germanic  period 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  most  important  metals,  gold,  silver,  iron, 
copper,  and  even  tin  and  lead,  it  follows,  in  his  opinion,  that  the 
original  Indo-Germanic  country  must  have  been  very  mountainous 
and  rich  in  minerals.  But  of  all  the  districts  of  Asia,  at  any  rate 
of  those  which  come  under  consideration  as  possible  starting-points 
for  the  Indo-Europeans,  Bactria,  watered  by  the  gold-bearing 
stream  of  the  Oxus,  and  traversed  by  the  metalliferous  heights  of 
the  Hindu  Kusch  and  Belurtagh,  alone,  according  to  Pictet,  is 
capable  of  satisfying  the  conditions  required  of  the  original  Indo- 
Germanic  country  by  Comparative  Philology  (pp.  149-87). 

In  the  plant-world,  the  only  forest-tree,  the  name  of  which 
recurs  in  Sanskrit,  is  the  birch  (Sans.  bhUrja  =  Ptuss.  hereza).  But 
other  equations  and  the  abundance  of  common  names  for  timber, 
tree,  forest,  &c.,  show  that  the  native  land  of  the  Indo-Europeans 
was  no  treeless  waste,  but  was  rich  in  extensive  forests  (pp. 
188-237). 

Of  greater  importance,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  cultivated 
plants.  Sanskrit,  indeed,  varies  again  in  names  for  fruit-trees; 
nevertheless  Pictet  considers  himself  justified  by  the  agreement  of 
the  other  Indo-Germanic  languages  {cf.  Teut.  apfel,  Lith.  dbulas,  I. 
uhall,  referred  by  him  to  an  imaginary  drphala.  Sans,  phala,  "  fruit," 
&c.),  in  ascribing  the  cultivation  of  certain  kinds  of  fruit-trees 
such  as  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  also  the  vine,  which  is  discussed  in 
this  connection,  to  the  primeval  Indo-Germanic  period.  Now, 
since  the  naturalists,  and  principally  A.  de   CandoUes  in  his 
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G4o(jraphie  Botanique,  j^lace  the  home  of  fruit-trees,  as  well  as  of 
the  vine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bactria,  while  Quintus  Curtius 
praises  Bactria's  wealth  in  vines  and  fruit-trees,  and  is  corroborated, 
as  regards  the  districts  of  Balkh  and  Bokhara,  by  modern  travellers, 
Pictet  here  gets  a  fresh  confirmation  of  his  Bactrian  hypothesis 
(pp.  237-57). 

The  same  conclusions  are  now  drawn,  in  the  department  of  the 
cereals  and  other  cultivated  plants,  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
far  the  most  numerous  and  most  important  are  ascribed  to  the 
original  Indo-Germanic  world  by^Pictet.  Thus,  wheat  and  barley, 
the  Imguistic  arguments  for  the  culture  of  which  in  the  primeval 
period  have  already  been  examined  by  us,  are,  also  according  to 
A.  de  CandoUes,  mdigenous  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bactria  the 
former  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  Central  Asia  and  the 
Mediterranean,  the  latter  south  of  the  Caucasus,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  perhaps  to  Persia ;  so  that  again  the  Indo- 
Jiuropeans  must  be  classed  amongst  the  earliest  cultivators  of  these 
kinds  of  grain,  and  so  on  (pp.  257-327). 

Finally,  the  animal  kingdom  is  discussed.    With  reference  to 
the  fiuma  of  the  primeval  Indo-Germanic  period  also,  Pictet  decides 
that  in  general  it  corresponds  to  a  moderate  climate,  and  parti- 
cularly to  that  of  ancient  Bactria.    The  bear,  wolf,  fox,  wild-pig 
badger  hare,  marten,  pole-cat,  weasel,  marmot,  hedgehog,  moiisl' 
<fec.,  which  still  have  their  habitat  in  Bokhara  and  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  our  author  succeeds  in  discovering  en  bloc  in  the  ■ 
vocabulary  of  the  primeval  Indo-Germanic  period.    He  also  credits 
t  with  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  Asiatic  beasts  of  prey  the 
ion  and  tiger,  the  former  both  because  the  European  membL  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  family  agree  in  the  name  they  give  to  it  (La^ 
Zeo,  &c.),  and  because  its  presence  in  Sogdiana  is  testified  to  by  ' 
(^/IZe  p  18).""-  any  lingaiistic  evident 

Finally,  Pictet  finds  with  regard  to  the  animals  domesticated  bv 
man,  the  number  of  which,  according  to  him,  was,  wZ  thfeLp 
tion  peijaps  of  the  ass  and  the  cat,  complete  even  in  the  mWv5 
Kin^a^tS  ^^"^^      ~ion^was  in  the  neighCS 

^rtfi:::  -^'Xt  %  '-^.^ 

Nor  do  the  investigators  who  follovved  Pict^  sntl^T 

m  favour  of  Asia  as  the  startin^Sof  thf  Indnt  decidedly 

they  approximate  more  or  less%T?L1otli  ^'^^^^ 

So  A.  Schleicher,  so  F.  Misteli,  who,  however  does  not  ro  V  i 

amongst  the  primeval  Indo-Germanic  fauna;*  so X  Mer,  Z 

HoI'Tve  — wtrtlJo'lS^col^S  .T^-^"^-^  the 

the  ongitml  home  of  the  AryanrfurthernoX  ^o^^t),<,r^^  limit  of 

and  Persia.    Within  the  aivc-Sionec  fet?t '  ^^^^^  ''^^^'^y  f''"'"  I'^lia 
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nevertheless  draws  the  opposite  conclusion  to  Pictet,  from  mare 
and  its  cognates,  viz.,  that  the  Indo-Europeans  before  their  disper- 
sion were  not  acquainted  with  the  sea  (cf.  Essays,  ii.  p.  41,/.);  so 
W.  Sonne,  who  makes  the  Indo-Europeans  while  they  were  yet  in 
their  original  country  spread  far  to  the  north  of  the  Oxus  {cf. 
above,  p.  53),  and  many  others. 

After  Pictet,  the  question  as  to  the  original  home  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  was  most  thoroughly  discussed  by  J.  Muir  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  1860; 
second  edition,  1871  {Affinities  of  the  Indians  with  the  Persians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  derivation  of  all  these  nations  from 
Central  Asia).  However,  the  contributions  of  this  scholar,  after 
an  ample  refutation  in  section  vi.  of  Curzon's  view  (mentioned  above, 
p.  6),  that  the  Indo-Europeans  were  of  Hindu  origin,  consist 
entirely  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  other  scholars  who  had 
written  in  favour  of  Central  Asia  {cf.  section  vii..  Central  Asia  the 
Cradle  of  the  Aryans),  and  Muir,  though  he  adopts  the  hypothesis, 
produces  no  new  arguments  in  support  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
attention  is  claimed  by  section  viii.  of  Muir's  work  {On  the  National 
Traditions  of  the  Indians  regarding  their  own  Original  Country), 
for  here  the  points  are  collected  and  reviewed  which  seem  to  favour 
the  immigration  of  the  Hindus  from  a  land  beyond  the  Himalayas. 
As  proofs  that  the  Hindus  still  preserved  the  tradition  of  a  northern 
home  he  finds :  first,  the  part  played  in  the  seasons,  in  the  oldest 
hymns  of  the  Eigveda,  by  the  winter,  which  is  gradually  displaced 
by  the  autumn ;  next,  the  story  to  which  Lassen,  indeed,  had  called 
attention  (cf.  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Kunde  d.  M.,  ii.  p.  62,/.),.the  story 
of  the  blessed  people  of  the  Uttarakuravah  *  (the  'OrTapoKopaL  of 
Ptolemy),  whom  tradition  places  in  the  remotest  north ;  third,  a 
passage  in  the  Atharveda,  according  to  which  the  simple  kushta 
(/cdo-Tos)  grows  on  the  other  (the  northern)  side  of  the  Himalayas ; 
and  fourth,  a  passage  of  the  KausMtaki-hrdhmana,  which  speaks  of 
the  greater  purity  of  the  northern  tongue.  The  story  of  the  flood, 
in  the  Qatapatha-brdhmana,  which  we  have  mentioned  above  (p. 
8,  note),  Muir,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  book,  no  longer  regards 
as  conclusive — mainly  on  grounds  of  scholarship— the  reading 
atidudrdva,  "  he  crossed  over,"  sc.  this  northern  mountam,  bemg 
doubtful  {cf  p.  323,  note  96). 

Section  ix.  of  Muir's  work  ( Whether  any  Tradition  regarding  the 
Earliest  Abodes  of  the  Aryan  Race  is  contained  in  the  first  Fargardof 
the  Vendidad)  discusses,  again  in  the  way  of  extracts,  the  question 
whether  the  well-known  enumeration  of  sixteen  districts,  m  the 
section  of  the  Zend  Avesta  alluded  to,  warrants  conclusions  as  to  the 

lions  would  not  venture.  Thus,  the  European  tribes  as  they  moved  west  would 
be  confronted  by  lions  for  the  first  time  in  the  plains,  not  having  seen  the  n 
in  the  highlands,  as  would  also  be  the  Persians,  who  went  south-west,  and 
Ihe  HindSs,  who  went  south"  {Bori^M  iiber  die  Thaligkmt  der  St.  Gallisdteii 

'^n^ceSy  priced  V^Zin-er  iA^ul.  Lelen  p  101. /•)  -ther  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cashmere.  Cf,  on  the  other  hand,  W.  Geiger.  Osliran. 
CuUur,  p.  41. 
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spread  of  the  most  ancient  Indo-Europeans  in  general,  and  of  the 
Iranians  in  particular.  We  see  that  since  the  time  of  Rhode  and 
Lassen  (c/.  above,  pp.  6  and  8),  the  views  of  enquirers  had  materially 
altered  on  this  point.  As  early  as  the  year  1856,  H.  Kiepert  (in 
the  Monatsherichten  der  Berliner  Akademie  d.  W.,  pp.  621-47)  had 
seriously  shaken  the  view,  which  had  its  warmest  defender  in  M. 
Hang,  that  the  first  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad  wvn-s  good  evidence  for 
the  expansion  of  the  Indo-Europeans  (cf.  The  First  Chapter  of  the 
Vendidad  translated  and  explained  in  Bunsen's  Agyptens  Stelle  in 
der  Weltgeschichte,  last  volume,  pp.  104-37).  Kiepert  points  out  that 
however  important  for  history  and  geography  the  enumeration  of 
the  sixteen  districts  may  be  otherwise,  it  only  represents  the  extent 
of  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  author  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  and 
that  it  has  absolutely  no  pretensions  to  be  an  account  of  the 
wanderings  or  gradual  expansion  of  the  Iranians,  or  of  the  Hindu- 
Persians,  or  of  the  Indo-Europeans.  This  interpretation  of  the 
passage,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  one,  is  shared  by  other 
distinguished  orientalists  such  as  Max  Midler  and  M.  Breal  (Muir, 
op.  cit,  pp.  314  and  334);  indeed,  even  Spiegel  himself,  who  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Avesta,  p.  5,  had  decided  in  favour  of  the  view 
of  Rhode  and  Lassen,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  work,  p.  109,  goes 
over  to  the  enemy. 

However,  this  one  argument  could  be  of  but  little  importance  to 
the  Central  Asia  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  Indo-Em-opeans. 
Apart  from  it,  a  host  of  ethnographical,  historical,  and  linguistic 
arguments  seemed  to  constitute  a  crushing  mass  of  evidence  in  its 
favour.  This  was  the  state  of  things,  when  suddenly  in  England, 
the  first  doubt  was  cast  on  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Indo-Europeans 
— on  this  hypothesis  which  had  almost  attained  to  historical 
certainty.  R.  G.  Latham  was  the  man  who,  in  a  work  abounding 
in  heterodox  views  {Elements  of  Comparative  Philology,  London, 
1862),  repeated  and  supported  with  further  arguments  a  view 
which  he  had  indeed  enunciated  before  (c£  The  Native  Races  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  London,  1854;  and  still  earlier,  Latham's  edition  of 
Germania,  1851,  Ixvii.  p.  cxxxvii.),  "that  the  original  abode  of  the 
Indo-Europeans  is  rather  to  be  looked  for  in  Europe  "  (cf.,  loc.  cit. 
611,/.). 

Latham  starts  from  the  assumption  that  Sanskrit  is  closely 
connected  with  the  Lithu-Slavonic  languages,  an  assumption  which 
he  considers  proved,  as  regards  sound-lore  in  particular,  by  the 
facts,  which  we  have  already  given,  with  respect  to  the  Indo- 
Germanic  gutturals.  Consequently  the  original  position  of  Sanskrit 
must  have  been  in  contact  with  that  of  the  Slavo-Lithuauians, 
and  either  Sanskrit  must  have  reached  India  from  Europe,  or  else 
Lithuanian,  Slavonic,  Latin,  Greek,  and  German  must  have 'reached 
Europe  from  Asia.  For  a  decision  between  these  two  possibilities, 
both  equally  probable  in  themselves,  there  is  not  the  least  shi-ed  of 
evidence  forthcoming.  "  What  I  have  found  in  its  stead  is  a  tacit 
assumption  that  as  the  East  is  the  probable  quarter  in  which  either 
the  human  species,  or  the  greater  part  of  our  civilisation,  originated 
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hl^^ji   .?    ™'  ^"""Vt  '"^^^y  is  a  confusion 

between  the  primary  diftusion  of  mankind  over  the  world  at  large 
and  those  secondary  movements  by  which,  according  to  even  the 
ordmary  hypothesis  the  Lithuanic,  &c.,  came  from  Asia  into 
JLurope  (p  612).  The  matter  reduces  itself  therefore  to  a  con- 
sideration of  general  probabilities.  Now,  since  Latham  proceeds  to 
argue,  a  prion  it  is  probable  that  the  smaUer  class  proceeds  from 
the  area  of  distribution  of  the  greater,  and  since  in  natural  science 
It  is  usual  to  derive  the  species  from  the  area  of  the  genus  and  not 
the  genus  from  the  area  of  the  species,  and  further,  since  Teutonic  is 
not  derived  from  English,  nor  Finnic  from  Magyar,  but  the  reverse, 
tlierefore  the  starting-point  of  Sanskrit  also  must  be  sought  in 
Europe  and  on  the  eastern  or  south-eastern  borders  of  Lithuanian. 
Or   as  It  is  put  in  the  edition  of  Germania  mentioned  above: 

VVhen  we  have  two  branches,  which  belong  to  the  same  family 
and  are  separated  from  each  other,  one  of  which  covers  a  larger 
area  and  shows  the  greater  number  of  varieties,  while  the  other 
possesses  a  narrower  range  and  greater  homogeneity,  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  the  latter  is  derived  from  the  former  and  not  the 
reverse.  To  derive  the  Indo-Europeans  of  Europe  from  the  Indo- 
Europeans  of  Asia  is  the  same  thing  in  ethnology  as  if  in  her- 
petology  one  were  to  derive  the  reptiles  of  Great  Britain  from 
those  of  Ireland." 

Equally  serious  doubts  as  to  the  force  of  the  arguments  put 
forward  in  favour  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Indo-Europeans  were 
expressed  in  the  year  1867  by  W.  D.  Whitney  {Language  and  the 
Study  of  Language,  p.  20,  /.;  c/.,  also,  1876,  Life  and  ^Groivth  of 
Langxiage,  translated  by  A.  Leskien,  p.  203).  He  is  of  opinion 
that  neither  myth,  history,  nor  language,  warrant  any  conclusions 
whatever  as  to  the  situation  of  the  original  Indo-Germanic  home. 
Specially  incomprehensible  is  it  to  him,  how  anybody  could  have 
regarded  the  geographical  reminiscences  of  the  Zend  Avesta  {cf. 
above,  p.  85)  as  indicating  the  direction  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
migrations.* 

The  ranks  of  the  doubters  were  joined  in  the  following  year  by 
Th.  Benfey,  who,  however,  does  not  share  Whitney's  sceptical  point 
of  view,  but  takes  his  stand  with  decision  in  favour  of  deriving  the 
Indo-Europeans  from  Europe.  {Cf.  Preface  to  the  Worterb.  der 
indog.  Grumhprache,  by  A.  Fick,  1868,  p.  viii. /.,  and  Geschichte  der 
Sprachwissensclmft,  1869,  pp.  597-600).  "Since  geological  investi- 
gations," he  says,  on  p.  ix.  of  the  Preface,  "have  made  it  certain 
that  Europe  has  been  the  abode  of  man  for  inconceivable  ages,  all 
the  reasons  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  proving  that 
the  Indo-Europeans  came  from  Asia,  and  which  really  have  their 
basis  in  the  prejudices  instilled  into  us  with  our  earliest  education, 

*  The  translator  and  editor,  J.  Jolly  (1874),  on  the  other  hand,  expresses 
himself  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  East  as  the  original  home  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans,  esi)ecial]y  because  of  "the  ever  increasing  probability  of  an  original 
connection  between  the  Indo-Europeans  and  the  Semites"  {cf,  p.  304,/.,  of 
the  German  edition). 
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fall  to  the  ground."  A  decisive  argument  against  Asia  and  for 
Europe,  however,  is  afforded  by  certain  facts  of  language  :  names 
for  the  great  Asiatic  beasts  of  prey,  the  lion  and  tiger,  are  as  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  from  the  original  Indo-Germamc  fauna 
as  is  that  of  the  Asiatic  beast  of  transport,  the  camel.  "  From  the 
fact,"  it  is  added  in  the  History  of  the  Science  of  Language 
(Geschichte  der  Sprachwissenschaft,  p.  600,  note),  that  the  Hmdus 
designate  the  lion  by  a  word  which  {simhd)  is  not  formed  from  an 
Indo-Germanic  root,*  and  the  Greeks  by  an  undoubted  loan-word 
Ae'ojv,  from  Hebr.  laish,  &c.),  it  may  be  inferred  that  m  the 
original  language  the  lion  was  known  to  neither,  but  that  both 
nations  made  their  acquaintance  with  it  after  their  separation,  and 
in  all  probability  continued  to  use  the  name  which  had  been  given 
to  it  by  the  uon-Indo-Germanic  peoples  amongst  whom  they  first 
became  acquainted  with  it.  Benfey  holds  out  the  promise  of  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  question  as  to  the  original  home  of 
the  Indo-Europeans,  bat  has  not  yet  accomplished  it.  All  that 
we  can  learn  more  precisely  from  later  indications  is  that  (cf. 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  1875,  p.  3270)  Benfey  lays  the  scene  of  Indo- 
Germanic  evolution  close  to  the  boundaries  of  Asia,  in  the  country 
north  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  to  the 
Caspian.  In  this  way  the  "  swamps  rich  in  salt,"  which  occur  on 
the  shores  of  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian,  would  just  explain  the 
acquaintance  with  salt  which  Benfey  ascribes  to  the  original  people 
{cf.  above,  p.  40,/.). 

Latham's  and  Benfey's  polemic  against  the  assumption  that  the 
home  of  the  Indo-Europeans  is  to  be  sought  in  Asia,  found  an 
eloquent  advocate  in  L.  Geiger,  who,  in  an  essay  written  in  1869- 
70,  On  the  Original  Abode  of  the  Indo-Europeans  {fiber  die  Ursitze 
der  Indogermanen,  published  in  Zur  Untwicklungsgeschichte  der 
Menschheit,  1871,  p.  113,/.),  endeavours  to  show  that  Germany, 
in  particular  Central  and  Western  Germany,  must  be  regarded  as 
the  original  home  of  the  Indo-Europeans.  Amongst  the  arguments 
which  Geiger  produces  for  bis  hypothesis,  a  prominent  position  is 
taken  by  the  character  of  the  vegetationf  in  the  way  of  trees, 
which  the  original  laud  of  the  Indo-Europeans  is  shown  to  have 
had.  Besides  firs,  willows,  ashes,  alders,  hazel-shrubs,  there  are, 
according  to  Geiger,  three  forest-trees  especially  in  the  names  of 
which  the  languages  show  remarkable  agreement :  the  birch  (Sans. 
hh4rja,  Lith.  berias,  Euss.  bereza,  Germ,  birke),  the  beech  (Lat. 
fagus,  G.  i^ijyos,  "  oak,"  Germ  huche),  and  the  oak  (Sans,  dru, 
Goth,  triu,  "tree,  timber,"  G.  SpSs,  "oak,"  O.I.  daur,  ditto).  Now, 
of  these  trees  the  beech  is  to  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  adapted 
to  determine  the  original  Indo-Germanic  home.  Since  the  home 
of  this  tree  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  west  of  the  Prussian  Baltic 
provinces,  while  on  the  other  hand,  "  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  beech  had  not  yet  reached  Holland  {cf.  Geiger, 
op.  cit,  p.  136)  nor  England  (Caesar,  B.  G.,  v.  12),  and  in  the 
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primeval  Indo-Germanic  period  had  not  eot  anvthin*.  HVp  «o  fo. 
north,  we  must  go  south  to  the  region  in  whTch  Stree  can  ^- 
certainly  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  ancient  time« 

SJ'tf  "r"^"^"*^'^'^^*^^^-^  Sinyrra^"^^^^^^ 
altogether  leaves  out  of  consideration  in  this  conclusion  the  fSt 
that  the  name  of  the  beech  does  not  occur  amongsT  the  Asiatic 
Indo-Europeans.  The  same  argument,  therefore,  I  fbviouslv  more 
correctly  employed  by  Fick  merely  to  determine  the  horn e^of  the 
European  niembers  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  (c/.  Jl^^elet 

onlt''?wo''Jn?/'f ^-^'/^^  ^''S''''  hypothesis  is  that  the 
only  two  kinds  of  gram  which  were  cultivated  in  the  primeval 
period  were  barley  and  rye.  This  view  is  based,  as  far  as  rye  is 
concerned,  on  the  O.H.G  rocco,  Pr.  rn,is,  Lith.  ru^in,  Russ.  rolf  &J! 

"hS  "i" TW  Th*^  ^""T  "^'^  coVred  with  Sans.' 

worH;  w«f  <■<  ''"Sinal  meamng,  however,  of  this  series  of 

words  was  "rye,"  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  North  European 

Ihp^F'-^^"'^  ^^^^^g  both  with  each  other  and  with 

the  Thracian  fipt^a  {Galenus  de  alim.  facult.,  i.  13).  "A  soil  on 
which  rye  and  barley  flourish  but  not  wheat  can  only  be  looked 
for  m  the  north  of  Europe;  but  for  a  very  early  age  a  more 
southern  zone  also  must  undoubtedly  be  excluded  from  the  cultiva. 
tion  of  wheat    (p.  140). 

_  Highly  prized,  too,  in  the  original  Indo-Germanic  period,  accord- 
ing to  Geiger,  was  "  the  genuinely  European  colouring  plant,"  woad 
(G.  to-arts,  Lat.  mtrum,  Teut.  waid,  from  waisd),  which  the  Indo- 
Europeans  used  for  tattooing  the  body,  an  idea  to  which  Geiger  is 
led  by  Caesar's  notice  {B.  G.,  v.  14)  of  the  ancient  Britons  :  se  vitro 
tnficiunt,  quod  cmruleum  efficit  color  em* 

_  A  further  argument  in  favour  of  Germany,  in  our  author's  eyes 
is  what  Pictet  had  already  pointed  out,  viz.,  that  the  Indo-Germanic 
languages  possess  identical  names  only  for  spring,  summer,  and 
winter,  but  not  for  autumn.  Now  since,  according  to  Tacitus,  Germ. 
hiems  et  ver  et  aestas  intellectum  ac  vocabula  hahent,  amtumni  per- 
inde  nomen  ac  bona  ignorantur,  the  following  inference  is  drawn  : 
"  On  the  strength  of  this  noteworthy  passage,  we  will  venture  to 
say :  if  the  abode  of  the  original  Indo-Germanic  people  was  not 
Germany,  then  at  any  rate  as  regards  temperature  and  the  effect 
produced  by  the  seasons,  it  must  have  been  exactly  like  the 
Germany  of  Tacitus  "  (p.  146). 

The  fauna  of  the  primeval  period,  too,  was  of  a  northern  character. 
The  sea  was  perhaps  known  to  the  Indo-Europeans  only  by  hearsay, 
and  Geiger  does  not  make  them  dweU  in  its  neighbourhood.  Their 
want  of  familiarity  with  it  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  a  common 
name  for  salt,  for  mussel,  oysters,  sails,  varieties  of  fish  (except  the 
names  for  the  eel),  &c. 

Finally,  let  us  mention  that  the  light-complexioned  type  of 

*  The  siilijcct  of  the  tn  ttooing  of  the  body  by  the  Indo-Europcans  is  discussed 
at  greater  length,  both  as  regards  the  process  itself  and  the  evidence  of  language 
for  it,  by  Geiger  in  Zior  Entioiclclungsgesclmhte  dor  Menschhcit,  p.  71,/. ,  ° 
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man,  which  is  claimed  as  the  original  Indo-Germanic  type,  and 
which  is  seen  most  clearly  amongst  the  Teutons,  is  supposed  to 
point  to  Germany  as  the  original  home  of  the  Indo-Europeans. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Geiger's  work  appeared,  J.  G.  Cuno 
also  offered  his  opposition  {Forschungen  im  Gehiete  der  alien  Vdlker- 
kunde,  I.  Teil:  Die  Scythen)  to  the  dominant  theory  of  the  Central 
Asiatic  origin  of  the  Indo-Europeans.    Cuno  starts  from  the  assump- 
tion that  the  original  Indo-Germanic  people  must  have  numbered 
many  millions,  a  view  to  which  he  is  led  by  his  absolutely  unique  in- 
terpretation of  the  kinship  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  and  its 
causes.    He  does  not  explain  it  by  the  assumption  of  a  common 
derivation  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  from  one  and  the  same 
origmal  language.    His  view  is  that  over  the  whole  extent  of  a  great 
and  homogeneous  area  idioms  different  from  each  other  from  the 
very  beginning  grew  up,  having  more  or  less  likeness  to  each  other. 
Consequently  he  sees  in  "  the  more  deep-seated  differences  between 
the  mdividual  members  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,"  not  "modi- 
fications of  what  was  once  identical,"  but  "  independent  species  of 
the  same  genus  "  (p.  67).    Under  these  circumstances  the  question 
tor  him  IS  "to  find  an  extensive  area,  habitable  throughout,  as  homo- 
geneous as  possible  as  regards  geogTaphy  and  climate,  containing 
no   people-sheds  »  within  its  limits,  and  such,  therefore,  that  in  it  a 
homogeneous  people  could  take  its  rise  and  have  an  organic  growth  " 
(p.  6\).    Such  an  area  in  Cuno's  opinion  occurs  but  in  one  place  on 
our  planet,  and  it  includes  the  east  of  Europe,  Northern  Germany 
and  the  north  and  west  of  France,  i.e.,  the  whole  enormous  tract  of 
land  between  lat.  45  and  60,  extending  from  the  Ural  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean     If  the  Lithuanians,  Slavs,  Teutons,  and  Celts,  in 
tnis  way,  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  lands  they  now  occupv 
the  original  home  of  the  Greeks  no  less,  as  their  n^yths  and  lan- 
guage indicate,  must  be  looked  for  in  the  north  and  in  the  neigh- 
boiirhood  of  the  Lithuanians.    This  follows,  not  only  from  what  is 
said  by  Herodotus  (iv  108),  who  knows  of  a'town  of  the  Gelonfin 
the  land  of  the  Budini*  possessing  a  Greek  cult  and  language, 

tLlTr     I  ^Tt        '^^'^  ^^''^  Cuno  asserts  "exift 

between  Greek  and  Lithuanian  (pp.  42-45)  f 

Cut  tTn?!!,^''  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  Indo-Europeans, 
Cuno  has  another  argument,  which  the  science  of  language  seems 

t^^.^.  lf\^'         .  "  ^--^  °f  tbe  people  and 

language  of  the  Indo-Europeans  is  the  lowland  and  mountain 

*  Of.  Kiepert,  Lehrbuch  d.  cMen  GeograpMe,  p.  342 

Utl.  di-a,:=U,.,  hTX'l,iA  f?,r'-''f-^^- 
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spurs  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  if  language  and  people  had 
their  origin  there,  then  there  must  be  numerous  points  of  contact 
between  tlie  Indo-Germanic  family  of  languages  and  its  immediate 
neiglibour,  the  Finnic  family "  (p.  50).  And  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Cuno  contrives  to  collect,  in  the  way  of  numerals,  pronouns,  and 
names  of  kin,  a  whole  heap  of  Finno-Indo-Germanic  equivalents, 
which,  according  to  him,  cannot  be  due  to  boiTowing,  but  must  have 
been  the  common  property  of  the  two  languages  at  the  time  of 
their  origin.  As,  now,  it  follows  that  the  Finnic  and  Indo- 
Germanic  families  of  language  were  neighbours  from  the  beginning, 
and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  absurd  to  assume  that  the 
Finns  and  Indo-Europeans,  for  instance,  undertook  a  joint  emigra- 
tion from  Asia,  the  certain  inference  is  "  that  the  primeval  Indo- 
Europeans  lived  then,  where  the  main  body  of  them  are  to  be 
found  at  the  present  day,  and  that  the  movements  which  took 
place  were  from  South-East  Russia  through  the  Turanian  steppes 
to  Persia,  and  not,  reversely,  to  South-East  Russia." 

Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  about  the  arguments  alleged  in 
support  of  deriving  the  Indo-Europeans  from  Europe,  the  fact  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  demurrei-s  of  the  scholars  mentioned  gave  the 
most  violent  shock  to  the  sway  of  the  dominant  hypothesis  of  the 
Asiatic  origin  of  the  Indo-Europeans.  The  last  twenty  years, 
therefore,  may  be  justly  termed  a  period  of  struggle,  as  between 
the  two  conflicting  views. 

We  now  pass  to  those  investigators  who  endeavoured  to  maintain 
the  older  thesis,  and  to  support  it  from  new  points  of  view. 

Amongst  them  the  first  in  point  of  time  to  mention  is  A.  Fick, 
who  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Comparative  Dictionary  (1870- 
71),  with  a  tacit  protest  against  Benfey's  remarks  in  the  first 
edition,  places  the  home  of  the  Indo-Europeans  in  the  wide  district 
of  Turania,  "between  the  Ural,  Bolor,  and  Hindu  Kusch." 

A  real  polemic  against  the  adherents  of  the  new  teaching  was 
first  begun  by  A.  Hofer  {K.  Z.,  xx.  pp.  379-84,  Die  Heimat  des 
inclog.  Urvolkes).  The  venerable  scholar  who  helped  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  Comparative  Philology  in  Germany,  can  only  under- 
stand the  new  teaching  "as  due  to  the  endeavour  of  modem 
science  "  to  give  a  firm  basis  all  at  once  to  any  theory  "  even  if 
only  by  way  of  experiment,  and  as  it  were  for  the  sake  of  a 
change. "  But  though  he  passes  sentence  on  the  arguments  adduced 
in  favour  of  Europe  from  this  point  of  view,  the  solitary  argu- 
ment which  seems  to  him  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  Asiatic 
home  of  the  Indo-Europeans  is  that  Sanskrit  and  Zend,  having  pre- 
served the  purest  and  most  primitive  forms,  must,  therefore,  have 
remained  in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  original  Indo-Germanic 

abode.*  .       ,    j  . 

To  refute  a  sin  eie  one  of  the  reasons  alleged  against  the  denva- 
tion  of  the  Indo-Europeans  from  Asia  was  the  object  of  Carl 

♦  As  against  this  argument  Whitney  had  even  in  1867  {Language  and  tlve 
Study  of  language)  pointed  on  the  one  hand  to  Armenian,  and  on  the  other 
to  Lithuanian  and  Icelandic,  which  are  absohitely  inconsistent  with  it. 
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Panli  in  a  special  paper,  The  Name  of  the  Lion  amongst  the  Indo- 
Europeans  {Die  Benennung  des  Lowen  bei  den  Indogermanen,  ein 
Beitrag  zur  Losung  der  Streitfrage  uher  die  Heimat  des  indog. 
Volkes,  Miindeu,  1875).    Hitherto  the  general  tendency  had  been 
to  follow  Beufey's  opinion  (cf.  Griech.   Wiirzellexicon,  ii.  1,  and 
above,  p.  87),  tliat  the  agreement  of  the  European  names  for 
the  Hon  was  due  to  borrowing,  that  the  Slavo-Lithuanian  forms 
(Zemaitic  le^vas,  O.S.  Uvii)  were  borrowed  from  the  German  (O.H.G. 
lewo),  the  German  from  the  Latin  {leo),  the  Latin  from  the  Greek 
(Ae'cov,  Ats),  the  Greek  from  the  Semitic  (Hebr.  laish).    Pauli,  on  the 
other  hand,  traces  all  these  different  forms  of  the  lion's  name  back 
to  no  less  than  seven  "ethnic"  fundamental   forms  {laivant, 
laivantja,  kc),  w^hich  are  all  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  a 
"pro-ethnic"  substantive  root,  liv,   "pale  yellow"  (Lat.  livor, 
lividzis).    The  form  of  this  substantive  root  liv  is  given  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  G.  A^s,  on  the  other  by  the  Lithuanian  form  Uutas, 
"lion"  {-.liv  as  siutas,  "sewn"  :  siv),  which  disposes  of  the  entire 
theory  of  borrowing.* 

_  After  all,  however,  granting  the  correctness  of  all  these  assump- 
tions and  inferences,  we  can  only  infer,  as  Pauli  himself  recognises, 
that  there  were  lions  in  the  original  home  of  the  Indo-Europeaus. 
The  business  of  the  advocates  of  a  European  home  for  the  Indo- 
Europeans  would  then  at  once  be  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  lions  in  Europe  for  early  ages,  a  task  which  a  well-known 
passage  of  Herodotus  (vii.  125)  seems  to  render  by  no  means 
impossible. 

The  difficulty  of  producing  the  lion  as  a  witness  for  any 
hypothesis  whatever  as  to  the  home  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  is  on 
the  whole  rightly  insisted  on  by  Hans  von  Wolzogen  (Zeitschrift 
fur  Volkerjmjchologie  und  Sprachio.,  viii.  p.  206,  f.).  In  its  place, 
however,  he  contrives  to  produce  a  new  "demonstration"  of  the 
Asiatic  home  of  the  Lido-Europeans,  derived  this  time  fi-om 
mythology.  Wolzogen  starts  from  the  well-known  ancient  Hindu 
myth  of  Indra's  conflict  with  Vritra  or  Ahi,  the  fire-breathino- 
dragons,  which  have  driven  off  the  milk-giving  cows.  This  myth 
IS  rightly  interpreted  as  a  conflict  with  the  scorching  heat  of 
summer  which  holds  the  rain  clouds  captive.  Now,  as  our  author 
traces  the  myth  amongst  kindred  nations,  especially  the  Greeks 
and  Germans,  he  comes  to  the  following  conclusion :  '"  I  found  the 
Idea  of  the  fire-breathing  dragon  employed  in  the  extremest  north 
as  the  mythical  representation  of  the  winter's  cold,  defeated  by  the 
sun-hero  (Siegfried  and  Fafnir,  Siegfried  and  Brunhild,  who  is 
surrounded  by  the  burning  brake),  and  the  same  idea  employed  in 
tlie  warm  south  as  the  mythical  representation  of  the  parching  heat  of 

cJ/lsyf  ^'^'^ori''  ^^^'^^T'MenFromdworter  in,  Litauis- 

cmn,  1877,  p.  105,  has  conjectured  tliat  Lith.  liiitas  "linn  "  f 
occurs  in  marchen,  is  borrowed  from  the  white  Rus  an  zJr^'tl  Av  I 
(in  marchen,  ljuta  designates  the  dragon).    Lith  !S',  wlnlfl  T 

derived  from  the  Polisli  Zci,,  Mca  (p.  103).  '       ''*'  '^'^^'^  '^1^° 

See  on  the  whole  lion-question,  part  iv.  eh.  ii. 
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the  sun,  from  which  the  earth  is  rescued  by  the  god  of  the  thunder- 
storm. Obviously  the  latter  idea  being  the  more  natural  is  the 
earlier,  while  the  former,  which  seems  almost  contradictory  to  reason, 
IS  only  a  traditional  idea,  the  thing  symbolised  having  entirely 
changed.  If  this  was  correct,  it  was  obvious  that  the  nations, 
amongst  whom  this  mythical  idea  survived,  had  come  from  the 
country  in  which  the  idea  did  correspond  exactly  to  the  thing. 
By  this,  however,  in  my  opinion,  the  Asiatic  home  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  was  demonstrated."  The  whole  tendency  of  this,  though 
not  expressed,  is  obviously  to  make  India  the  home  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans. 

An  extremely  energetic  advocate  of  the  Asiatic  hypothesis  was 
now  found  in  no  less  a  person  than  Victor  Hehn.  In  his  short 
paper.  Salt  {Das  Salz,  1873),  he  defends  the  view  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  well  founded  that  the  equation  Lat.  sal,  G.  aA.s,  &c.,  is 
by  no  means  Indo-Germanic,  but  is  hmited  to  the  European 
languages.  From  this  Hehn  draws  the  conclusion,  p.  16,  that  the 
ludo-Europeans,  "when  they  were  tending  their  flocks  in  their 
original  abode  on  the  crest  and  the  slopes  of  the  mighty  Bolur- 
tagh,  as  it  stretches  along  the  meridian,"  knew  nothing  of  salt. 
It  was  the  western  members  of  the  primeval  people,  who  marched 
towards  the  setting  sun,  and,  when  they  came  to  the  steppes 
of  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian,  abounding  in  salt  swamps  and  half- 
dry  salt  lakes,  found  a  name  for  the  hitherto  unknown  mineral. 
Of  their  further  wanderings  Hehn  also  gives  an  attractive  picture 
which  may  be  appended  in  a  note.* 

V.  Hehn  availed  himself  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Cultur- 
pflanzen  und  Haustiere  (1874)  to  pour  ridicule  and  censure  on  the 
adherents  of  the  European  hypothesis.  "  So  it  fell  out,"  he  says,  in 
the  Preface,  p.  viii.,  "that  in  England,  the  land  of  oddities,  an 
original  took  it  into  his  head  to  place  the  primitive  abode  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  in  Europe ;  a  Gottingen  professor  from  some  whim  or 
other  appropriated  the  discovery,  an  ingenious  dilettante  of  Frank- 
furt laid  the  cradle  of  the  Aryan  family  at  the  foot  of  the  Taunus, 

*  "  Their  further  wanderings  led  them  from  the  depression  of  the  Aral  and 
the  Caspian,  by  the  way  which  has  been  appointed  for  the  nations  by  nature 
herself — through  the  South  Russian  steppes,  on  the  north  of  which  began 
dense  forests  of  firs,  while  on  the  slope  of  the  Carpathians  was  a  luxuriant, 
impenetrable  growth  of  foliaceous  trees.  Here,  where  the  mountains  have 
their  out-posts,  a  division  took  place :  along  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  lower 
Danube,  where  pasture-land  continues,  went  the  bands  which  later  became  the 
Pelasgo-Hellenes  and  Italians,  Thracians,  and  Illyrians  ;  in  modern  Poland, 
by  the  Baltic,  through  the  tremendous  plain,  which  stretches  as  far  as  Holland, 
spread  the  subsequent  Celts,  who  also  crossed  the  Channel  to  the  British 
Islands,  the  subsequent  Teutons  who  reached  Scandinavia  by  the  Belt  and 
the  Sound,  and  finally,  the  Lithuanians  and  Slavs,  the  last  stragglers,  who 
remained  in  closest  proximity  to  the  point  of  separation.  In  the  rear  of 
the  emigrants,  on  the  immeasurable  plains  which  tliey  had  evacuated,  poured 
the  Persian  stream,  from  tlie  Massagetaj  and  Sacie  to  the  Sarmataj  and  Scyths, 
the  JazygiE,  and  Alanaj ;  while  south  of  the  Caspian,  as  far  as  Asia  Minor, 
another  arm  of  this  Persian  flood  divided  the  compact  mass  of  the  Semites, 
and  sent  its  larger  half  south,  while  some  of  its  advanced  posts  even  reached 
the  Propontis  and  the  Aegean."    Das  Sals,  pp.  21  and  22. 
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and  paiuted  in  the  scenery."    He  then  gives  the  reasons  for  this 
dogmatic  deliverance.    They  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  very 
identical  reasons  which  we  have  frequently  met  in  the  older 
investigators  who  argued  for  Asia,  from  Pott  (c/.  above,  p.  7), 
nay  !  even  from  Adelung,  onwards.    "According  to  this,  therefore, 
Asia,  that  enormous  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  officina  gentium, 
received  a  great  part  of.  its  population  from  one  of  its  own  projec- 
tions, niggardly  endowed  by  nature,  a  small  peninsula,  jutting  out 
into  the  ocean.    All  (?)  other  movements  of  which  history  knows 
are  from  east  to  west,  and  brought  new  forms  of  life,  though 
also   destruction,  to  the  west;  only  this,  the  oldest  and  the 
greatest,  went  in  the  opposite  direction  and  inundated  stei3pes 
and  wildernesses,  mountains  and  sunny  lands,  to  an  enormous 
extent.    And  the  scene  of  our  first  origines,  to  which  we  are 
carried   back   by  dim  memories,  as  to  the  childhood  of  our 
race,  the  scene  of  the  first  stirrings,  and  yet  uncertain  steps  of 
human  activity,  where  as  we  instinctively  feel,  Aryans  and  Semites 
dwelt  side  by  side,  nay !  perhaps  were  one,  lay,  not  at  the  sources 
of  the  Oxus,  by  the  Asiatic  Taurus  or  the  Indian  Caucasus,  but  in 
the  swampy,  pathless,  trackless  forests  of  Germany,  traversed  but 
by  the  eland  and  the  aurochs.    And  the  oldest  form  of  speech  we 
ai-e  no  longer  to  look  for  in  the  monuments  of  India  and  Bactria— 
smce  the  nations  only  arrived  here  after  a  long  and  demoralising 
journey— we  hear  its  jangle  in  the  mouths  of  the  Celts  and  the 
Teutons,  who  remained  inert  and  impassive  in  the  place  of  their 
birth." 

We  ought,  however,  to  mention  that  the  preface  containing 
these  remarks  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  last  editions  of  Hehn's 
work. 

The  greatest  historian  of  culture  was  followed  in  his  decision  in 
favour  of  the  Asiatic  derivation  of  the  Indo-Europeans  by  the  most 
distinguished  representative  of  historical  geography  in  Germany 
H.  Kiepert.    In  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  area  occupied  by 
the  Indo-Europeans,  especially  before  the  expansion  of  the  Teutons 

?«7«  0?°??'"''''^''  ^^'P'"^  Lehrbuch  der  alien  Geographie, 
P-  /)  sees  an  indication  that  the  expansion  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  probably  followed  the  direction  of  the  leno-th  of  this 
area  That  this  expansion  took  place  from  east  to  we°st  and  not 
in  the  opposite  direction,  is  supported  in  his  opinion  by  "the 
general  analogy  "  of  other  movements.  The  dividing  point  of  the 
Si'^f  1  certainly  at  the  eastern  end  of 

M^faToxul'"        of  distribution  in  the  valleys  of 

As  regards  the  rest  of  the  movement,  Kiepert  is  of  opinion  tliat 
the  mass  of  the  Indo-Europeans  followed  the  direct  of  the 
Taurus  range,  and  separated  for  the  first  time  in  Weltern  A^t 
into  a  half  north  of  the  Caucasus  and  another  south  of  it  He  ako 
considers  it  probable  that  the  European  branch  dwelt  V«  n  I 
mass  in  Central  Europe  for  a  time,  "  since  even  ha  tho  IV  ^''l 
times  they  had  much^more  complete  pleTs^  oflh^^^^^^^^^^ 
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in  the  west,  of  the  north  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  than  they 
had  of  the  southern  peninsulas."  The  extension  of  the  Italian  and 
Greek  tribes  from  the  north  to  the  south  can  be  traced  in  periods 
of  which  we  have  historical  knowledge.  The  first  tribes  to  migrate 
from  Central  to  Southern  Europe  were  the  Illyrians  (the  last  remains 
of  whom  are  the  modern  Albanians)  and  Ligurians,  the  former  of 
whom  were  subsequently  broken  through  by  the  Greeks,  the  latter 
by  the  Italians. 

A  revival  of  interest  in  the  investigation  of  the  original  Indo- 
European  home  seems  to  have  been  provoked  in  France  by  the 
second  edition  of  the  Origines  Indo-Europeennes  of  A.  Pictet,  2  vols., 
1877.  The  author's  views  and  arguments  to  prove  Bactria  to  be  the 
original  country  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  remain  still  the  same  as  we 
have  already  set  them  forth  above  (c/.  p.  80).*  We  need  not  there- 
fore dwell  on  it.  In  the  year  1879  the  Paris  Anthropological  Society 
took  up  the  question  of  the  original  home  and  original  physical  type 
of  the  ludo-Europeans,  without,  however,  establishing  any  definite 
results.  There  resulted,  however,  from  these  proceedings  f  a  work 
by  C.  A.  Pietrement,  Les  Aryas  et  Uur  premiere  patrie  (Bevue  de 
linguistique  et  de  philologie  covi2xt,re'e,  Api'il  1879,  and  published 
separately,  Orleans  and  Paris),  for  whom  it  was  reserved  to  refer 
our  forefathers  to  a  place,  their  departure  from  which  certainly 
calls  for  no  explanation — that  is  Siberia.  Pietrement  starts  from 
the  Airyana  Vaejafih  of  the  Vendidad,  to  which  (quite  arbitrarily) 
he  refers  a  passage  in  the  Bundehesh  (cf.  xxv.),  in  which  it  is 
said: — "There  the  longest  summer  day  is  equal  to  the  two 
shortest  days  of  winter,  the  longest  winter  night  is  equal  to  two 
summer  nights."  Now  the  only  latitude  which  suits  this  descrip- 
tion is  lat.  49'  20",  which  in  Ceuti-al  Asia  would  take  us  to  the 
district  of  Alatau,  in  Russian  Turkestan.  This  original  idea  is 
then  supported  by  an  argument  taken  from  A.  Pictet,  who,  as  we 

*  Throughout  the  second  edition,  I  will  here  remark,  Pictet  in  almost  all 
points  stands  by  his  main  conclusions,  as  a  simple  glance  at  the  chapter  Resunii 
ghiiral  et  Conclusions,  suffices  to  show,  for  it  is  word  for  word  identical  in  the 
two  editions.  This,  however,  cannot  excite  surprise,  for  Pictet  remains  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  regards  his  methods.  Unfortunately  the  author  died  too 
soon  to  defend  and  justify  in  an  ample  preface  his  standpoint  against  the 
wicked  savants  d'outre  Rhin,  vrais  gladiateurs  de  la  republique  dcs  lettrcs — to 
boiTow  the  flattering  appellations  used  by  the  editors  of  the  posthumous  work. 
But  in  the  second  edition  also,  Pictet  assigns  far  too  little  weight  to  the  agree- 
ment of  equations  in  their  grammatical  form  ;  and  we  still  meet  at  almost  every 
step  the  uncritical  employment  of  Sanskrit  which  we  have  characterised  above. 
What  difficulty  Pictet  has  in  parting  from  the  unsafest  of  Sanskrit  words  is 
shown,  for  example,  by  the  fact  that  on  i.^  p.  331,  he  still  continues  to  hope 
that  the  supplement  to  the  St  Petersburg  dictionary  will  produce  the  alleged 
Sans,  arhha,  "grass,"  alluded  to  above  (p.  20),  all  in  vain. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  denied  that  Pictet  has  purified  his  work  in 
many  points.  Warm  recognition  is  deserved  not  only  by  many  a  happy  sti'oke 
in  etymology,  but  also  by  the  extraordinarily  wide  reading  which  Pietet  shows 
in  the  literature  of  his  subject.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  of  the  second 
edition  of  the  Origines  as  of  the  first,  that  the  professed  student  of  language 
cannot  read  it  without  being  frequently  stimulated,  but  the  anthropologist  and 
historian  of  culture  may  be  led  into  gruesome  errors  by  it. 

t  On  which  see  Peuka,  Origines  Ariacac,  pp.  9,  11. 
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have  seen  above,  endeavours  to  show  that  the  Indo-Europeans  were 
acquainted  with  the  sea,  and  that  a  sea  to  the  west  of  them,  only 
this  western  sea  is  not  as  Pictet  made  out,  the  Caspian,  but  the 
Balkach  in  Siberia.  Finally,  the  Hara  Berezaiti  of  the  Avesta  is 
to  represent  tlie  summit  of  the  Alatau  range. 

However,  this  hypothesis  of  Pietrement's  obtained  no  recognition 
whatever  m  France  :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  vigorously  combated 
in  two  special  essays,  first  by  Arcelin  in  L'Origine  des  Aryas 
(Jiemie  des  Questions  Scientifiques,  Janvier,  1880,  p.  331),  secondly 
by  De  Harlez  (Les  Aryas  et  leur  premVere  patrie.  Refutation  de 
M  Pietrement).  "L'Avesta,"  the  well-known  Zend  scholar,  con- 
cludes by  very  justly  saying,  "ne  pent  fournir  aucune  renseime- 
ment  precis  relativement  la  patrie  primitive  des  Aryas  Tout  v 
est  ei-eman  on  eranise;  tout  mSme  y  est  approprie  an  zoroastisme  ; 
c  est  4  du-e  au  dualisme  mazdeen.  On  pourrait  y  decouvrir  peut-etre 
1  indication  de  I'Eran  pnmitif;  mais  on  y  chercherait  en  vain  celle 
de  la  patne  des  premiers  Aryas  asiatiques,  bien  plus  vainement 
encore  celle  des  Aryas  primitifs."  cmeuu 

The  three  works  last  mentioned  I  have  not  seen  for  myself 
They  are  known  to  me  only  from  the  analysis  given  of  them  b^ 

etude  de  geographique  Jmtorique,  Bruxelles,  1881.  Van  den  Ghevn 
m  this  paper,  which  falls  into  five  chapter^  (1.  HypoXls'^l^^X 

iflT^St'"^^^^  'V''^^^f'^-^'^^-r\estZ^^^^ 
III.  La  philologie  comparee  et  Vopinion  de  Pictet;  IV.  Th^orie  d\. 

lAsie  centrale),  treats  almost  exclusively  of  the  historv  of  the 
question  as  to  the  original  home  of  the  Indo-Europelnslwith 
extracts  ,  without  concealing   his   own   inclination  forci  t  S 
Asia  and  Bactria,  to  the  latter  of  which  he  sees  himself  drawn  bv 
A^ Pictet,  whose  importance  and  method  he  much  overratesTn  65? 
The  final  solution  of  the  question  in  dispute  Van  dp^  PI.!  ^^  i 
or  from  a  more  careful  investigation  of  tLXoTog;^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  Central  Asia.    The  information  on  these  pointe  const1tnTp.?r 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  little  work,  wE  is  con  ,pH 
two  papers:  Z..  i/V^.a^^Ws  des  Aryas  {Extratdes  BMns  i? 
Soc^it6  royale  de  Gdographie  d'Anvers,  1882)   and  S  S  ^ 
^^P^^l^ienne  ^.tra^  de  U  ^^J^ 

EJop^e^^Xh^^^^^^^^^  the  Indo- 

-        -^ture  languages,  and  .^Itns  5  "he  T^^^^^^^^^^ 
peoples  themselves.    We  have  now  to  make  mention  of  f  f'^'i 
argument  which  appears  to  lead  to  thp  a  mode  of 

establishing  appare'n?ly  a  closed col^ettn'w^^^^^^  ^ 
Europeans  and  another  family  of  languages  nml  nPonr  ' 
In  researches  as  to  the  original  home  of  the  inc  o  F?'" 

t^e  other  way,  because  ^  '^1^^^^^%:^ 
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the  other  main  branch  of  the  white  race,  whose  original  abode, 
however,  nobody  would  think  of  looking  for  in  Europe — the 
Semites. 

This  assumption  of  an  original  connection  and  kinship  between 
the  Semites  and  the  Indo-Europeans  must,  however,  in  spite  of 
F.  Delitzch  (Studien   iiher   indogermanisch-semitische  Wurzelver- 
wandtschaft,  Leipzig,  1873,  where,  pp.  3-21,  a  summary  of  the 
history  of  this  important  controversy  is  given),  still  be  designated 
as  baseless,  or  at  least,  as  premature  *  at  the  present  day,  and  so 
the  state  of  the  primitive  Semites  would  have  little  interest  for 
Indo-European  studies,  were  it  not  that  attempts  have  recently 
been  made  to  bring  the  original  homes  of  the  Semites  and  the 
Indo-Europeans  together  in  another  way.    Whereas,  according  to 
the  views  of  distinguished  Semitic  scholars  (E.  Schrader  and 
Sprenger),  the  starting-point  of  the  Semitic  peoples  was  to  be 
placed  to  the  south  of  their  historical  area  of  distribution,  in  the 
direction  of  Arabia,  A.  V.  Kremer  tries,  in  the  essay  already 
quoted,  The  Loans  of  Semitic  Culture  in  the  Plant  and  Animal 
Kingdoms  (Semitische  Culturentlehnungen  aus  dem  Tier-  undPjianzen- 
reiche),  by  combining  Comparative  Philology  with  investigations 
into  the  geography  of  animals  and  plants,  to  make  out  that  the 
migration  of  the  Semites  iuto  the  lands  they  now  occupy  must 
have  been  from  the  north.    A  comparison  of  the  Semitic  languages, 
as  regards  the  names  of  their  flora  and  fauna,  shows  (1)  that  the 
Semites  were  acquainted  with  the  camel  before  their  dispersion, 
and  (2)  that  at  this  time  the  palm  and  the  ostrich  were  unknown 
to  them,  which  yet,  on  the  assumption  that  Arabia  was  the 
original  home  of  the  Semites,  could  not  fail  to  have  been  known 
to  them.    "  The  land,  however,"  he  proceeds,  "  in  which  the  palm 
and  the  ostrich  are  wanting,  but  the  camel  has  been  native  since 
primeval  times,  can  only  be  looked  for  in  the  immeasurable 
plateaux  of  Central  Asia,  which  lie  west  of  the  Pamir  terrace,  between 
the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  and  have  been  designated  by  a  com- 
pletely unprejudiced  naturalist  (Schmarda,  Geograph.  Verbreitung 
der  Tiere)  as  the  centre  from  which  the  Species  equina  was  pro- 
pagated."  Here  began  the  migration  of  the  Semites,  which  at  first 
followed  the  course  of  the  Oxus  in  a  south-west  direction,  skirted 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  proceeded  into  Media  by  one 
of  the  passes  of  the  Elburz,  and  thence  "thi-ough  the  gorge 
of  Holwan,  the  passage  of  all  peoples  to  and  from  Media, '  into 
the  deep  basin  of  the  Assyrian  and  Mesopotamian  depression, 
where  the  difl'erentiation  of  the  Semitic  peoples  was  gradually 

effected.  .         j  jj-.- 

Kremer's  arguments  are  followed,  with  corrections  and  additions, 
by  Fritz  Hommel,  both  in  his  essay.  The  Original  Abode  of  the 
Semites  {Die  ur  sprung  lichen  Wohnsitze  der  Semiten,  Beilage  z.  AUg. 

•What  Ascoli  (Kritische  Sludien  zur  SprachwhsenscMft,  Woimar,  1878, 
xxxiv.,  note  11)  says  on  the  morphological  analysis  of  the  Semitic  roots,  the 
triliteral  character  of  which  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  their  comparison  with 
Indo-European  roots,  is  very  remarkable. 
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Zeitung,  1878,  No.  263),  and  in  his  work,  The  Names  of  the 
Mammals  amongst  the  Southern  Semites  (Die  Namen  der  Sduyetiere 
bei  den  siidsemitischen  Volkern.,  1879,  p.  40C, /.). 

His  object  above  all  is  "  to  show,  in  the  original  Semitic  fauna, 
the  existence  of  animals  which  either  have  never  been  in  Arabia,  or 
at  least  only  occur  in  quite  isolated  instances."  In  this  class  he 
ranks  the  original  Semitic  names  for  the  bear  (dubbu),  the  wild-ox 
(ri'mu),  the  panther  (namiru).  He  allows  only  a  secondary 
weight  to  the  absence,  from  the  original  Semitic  fauna,  of  the 
names  of  such  animals  as  are  peculiar  to  the  fauna  of  Arabia,  such 
as  the  ostrich,  jerboa,  and  lynx  of  the  desert,  for  "  it  may  be  only 
accident  that  the  word  in  question  survives  in  some  Semitic 
languages,  but  has  been  lost  in  others  and  then  replaced,  usually 
by  new  words,  the  work  of  other  tribes." 

The  way  in  which  the  various  Semitic  peoples  branched  off  from 
the  original  stock  is  conceived  by  F.  Hommel  (cf.  Die  Sprachge- 
schichtliche  Stellung  des  Babylonisch  Assyrischen  S.  A.)  as  follows 
From  original  Semitic  (I.)  in  very  early  times  the  Babylonian- 
Assyrian  detached  itself,  while  Syrian,  Phenician,  and  Arabic 
(original  Semitic,  II.)  remained  united  for  some  considerable  time. 
This  follows  not  only  from  a  consideration  of  the  Semitic  perfect 
tense,  but  also  from  the  names  of  the  vine,  olive  and  fig  trees, 
date-palm  and  camel,  which  coincide  only  in  original  Semitic  (II.).' 
Finally,  the  Syro-Phenician-Arabians,  still  undistinguished,  settled 
m  Mesopotamia.  Here  the  domestication  of  the  date-palm,  hitherto 
only  known  as  a  wild  variety,  took  place. 

Although,  therefore,  Hommel  will  only  go  as  far  as  Mesopotamia, 
by  this  route,  for  the  last  halt  of  the  original  Semites  before  their 
dispersion,  still  he  adopts  Kremer's  views  as  to  the  prehistoric 
migration  of  the  Semites  from  Central  Asia  into  the  land  of  the 
two  rivers,  mainly  because  he  regards  primeval  contact  between  the 
Indo-Jiuropeans  and  Semites,  whom,  however,  he  does  not  think  to 
be  connected  by  affinity  of  language,  as  demonstrated  by  a  series 
of  civilised  terms  common  to  both  families  of  speech  and  peoples 
{cf.  above,  p.  75).  These  civilised  concepts,  common  to  the 
original  Semites  and  original  Indo-Europeans,  in  the  sense  that  thev 
were  bon-owed  by  one  from  the  other,  Hommel  has  discussed  more 
thoroughly  m  a  very  interesting  essay,  Aryans  and  Semites  (Arier 
^^  Semiten,  Correspondenz  Blatt  der  deutschen  Gesellschaft  fiir 
Anthropologie  Ethnologie,  und  Urgeschichte,  1879,  Nos.  7  and  8) 
Ihey  are  in  his  opinion  as  follow :—  ^' 

Orig.  Indo-G.  Orig.  Semit.  Meaning. 

3.  &       the  steer's  w^^pon.  the  horn 
.  lih'atu 

4.  gharata  harMu  „nlj 


6. 


^'a^w*  wamu  ^'^""^"^ 


  wumu  yJjjq 

To  this  view  Hommel  stiU  holds  in  all  essentials  (Neue  Werke 
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uber  die  Urheimat  der  Indogermanen,  ArcUv  f.  AntJirop.,  xv.  Suppl. 
163,  /.).  He  lays  especial  weight  on  the  agreement  between  the 
original  Semitic  (II.)  ivainu  with  the  G.  Fotvos,  Lat.  vinum,  Alb.  vene. 
This  word  was  learnt  from  a  common  source  by  the  western  Indo- 
Europeans,  as  on  their  journey  from  the  interior  of  Asia,  they  passed 
to  the  north  of  the  Caucasus,  a  land  of  wine  from  of  old,  and  by 
the  Semites  when  they,  also  on  the  road  from  the  interior  of  Asia, 
settled  after  the  departure  of  the  Babylonians  to  the  south  of  those 
movmtains. 

Against  these  hypotheses  of  Kremer  and  Hommel,  which  would 
place  the  original  home  of  the  Semites  to  the  north,  it  must  be 
remarked  that  other  scholars  have  by  no  means  given  up  the  belief 
in  the  Arabian  origin  of  this  race.  Cf.,  e.g.,  E.  Meyer,  Geschichte 
des  Altertums,  i.  208. 

Thus,  though  there  was  an  imposing  list  of  savants,  who  adhered 
to  the  hypothesis  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  still 
serious  doubts  continued  to  exist  as  to  it;  and  as  well  as  the 
"English  original,"  the  "whimsical  j)rofessor,"  and  "the  ingenious 
dilettante,"  there  were  some  investigators,  of  good  repute,  who 
either  desired  to  see  the  original  Indo-Germanic  home  absolutely 
placed  in  Europe,  or  who  at  least  endeavoured  to  show  the  nullity 
of  the  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  Asia. 

Anthropological  research,  again,  which  was  steadily  extending  its 
borders,  supported  the  new  theory  with  much  enthusiasm,  as  we 
shall  see. 

Let  us  here  first  name  the  well-known  ethnologist  and  student 
of  language,  Friedrich  Miiller  {cf.  E.  Behm,  Geographisches  Jalirhuch, 
iv.,  1872  ;  Prohleme  der  linguistischen  Ethnographie  und  Allgemeine 
Ethnographic,  1873,  p.  69).  Miiller  fully  agrees  with  the  reasons 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  given  by  Benfey  and  Geiger  in  favour 
of  Europe  as  the  original  home  of  the  Indo-Europeans;  and,  with 
Benfey,  lays  the  scene  of  the  parting  of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples 
in  South-Eastern  Europe.  Only  he  will  not  allow  the  Indo- 
Europeans  to  pass  as  autochthones  even  of  this  country.  Kather, 
they  migrated  hither  at  an  inconceivably  early  period  from  the  high 
lands  of  Armenia.  This  assumption  is  necessarily  required  by  the 
racial  identity  of  the  Indo-Europeans  with  the  Hamo-Semites  and 
the  Caucasians.* 

The  grounds  on  which  the  Asiatic  hypothesis  rests  have  been 
most  thoroughly  illumined  by  Friederich  Spiegel  (cf.  Ausland, 
1869,  p.  282,/.;  Ausland,  1871,  p.  553,/.;  Das  Urland  der  Indo- 
germanen, Ausland,  1872,  p.  961,/.;  Eranische  AltertumsJcunde,  i. 
1871,  p.  426,/.).  To  bring  out  only  what  is  most  important  in 
these  instructive  essays,  Spiegel  also,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  of 

*  Armenia's  claims  to  be  the  original  home  of  the  Indo-Efiropeans,  were 
later  supported  by  H.  Brunnhofer  [Ueber  den  Ursitz  der  Indog.,  Basel,  1884). 
He  starts  particularly  from  the  names  for  rivers,  Kur  and  Araxes,  which  are 
so  widely  distributed  over  Indo-European  territory  :  their  ongin  can  only  be 
looked  for  in  Armenia,  where  the  two  rivers  appear  in  brotherly  unity.  Cf. 
Vf.  Lit.  Centr.,  1885,  No.  18. 
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opinion  that  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Vendidad  there  is  absolutely 
no  question  of  migration,  and  that  in  the  Yima  {Dschemschid)  of 
the  second  chapter  we  have  a  purely  mythical  personage.  The 
Airyana  Vaejanh  Spiegel  would  rather  look  for  in  the  north  of 
Atropatana.    With  especial  thoroughness  our  author  illumines  the 
raid  on  the  Grseco-Bactrian  kingdom,  made  in  the  second  century 
before  Christ  by  the  Yueti,  who  are  mentioned  in  Chinese  authorities, 
and  whose  movements  were  construed  by  earlier  students  (c/.  above, 
p.  9),  as  the  last  waves  of  the  flood  of  Indo-Europeans  from 
Central  Asia,  while  their  later  name  of  Yeta  was  interpreted  as 
Gete  or  Goths.    Against  this,  attention  is  rightly  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  Yueti  were  regarded  as  Thibetans  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves, and  that  the  Usun,  whose  blue  eyes  and  fair  beards,  accord- 
ing to  the  Chinese  accounts,  gave  the  first  occasion  to  the  hypothesis, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  destruction  of  the  Graeco-Bactrian 
kmgdom,  but  remained  quiet  in  their  abodes  in  Dsungarei. 
Equally  little  can  the  Tadschiks  of  Khashgar  and  Jarkand,  who 
speak  Persian,  and  practise  agriculture,  prove,  according  to  Spiegel, 
in  favour   of  the  Central  Asiatic   hypothesis;  for  everythinc. 
indicates  that  these  Tadschiks  have  spread  from  Persia  north- 
wards. 

The  argument  derived  from  the  more  primitive  character  of 
ancient  Sanskrit  and  Persian,  with  regard  to  the  home  of  the 

Whitne'^°^^^''^'     '■^j^''^^^      ^P^^g^^^  grounds  as  by 

What  is,  however,  especially  insisted  upon  is  that  the  elevated 
p  ateau  of  Pamir,  which  has  lately  been  claimed,  particularly  by 
Monier  Williams  [mneteenth  Century,  1881;  of.  Van  den  Gheyn 
op.  c^i.,  p.  26)  as  the  original  home  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  being 
elevated  15  000  above  the  sea  level,  and  being  surrounded  bf 
mountams  about  7000  higher  still,  is  no  fitting  place  of  abode  fo^ 

toS  r  P^'^li-    ^^^'^  ^^-^^  ^'^'^'^  ^^^e  contrived 

to  hold  the  countless  hosts  which  we  must  suppose  to  have  existed 
If  we  assume  that  this  mass  of  Indo-Europe^^s  not  only  wrested 
Iran  together  with  a  large  portion  of  India  and  of  Europrfrom 
their  original  inhabitants,  but  also  settled  these  tremendous  tracte 
of  land,  and  assimilated  the  subjugated  natives  so  thoroughly  that 
scarce  a  trace  of  their  nationality  is  left  behind?  "*  Now  tWh 
on  the  other  hand,  Spiegel  wil/only  allow  the  deriSn  of  th^ 

jLt  13'"''^'°°'  ^r^'  *°  ^  hypothesis,  he  is  of  op  nion 
that  Southern  Europe  between  lat.  45  and  lat.  60  appears  to  be 
ht  for  a  primitive  people.  In  this  low-lying  country  traversed 
only  by  inconsiderable  hills,  wheat  and  rye  flourish  e/c^Uenlly  in 
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a  climate  which  on  the  whole  is  uniform.  From  this  centre,  too  it 
is  easiest  to  conceive  the  expansion  of  the  Indo-Europeans  east  and 
west,  in  which  migrations,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  played 
a  relatively  unimportant  part.  "As  the  original  Indo-Germanic 
people,"  he  says,  in  Ausland,  1871,  p.  557,  "expanded  more  and 
more,  and  not  only  absorbed  other  peoples  at  various  points  on  its 
borders,  but  also  appropriated  their  ways  of  looking  at  things, 
differences  could  not  but  arise,  which  first  showed  themselves  in 
the  formation  of  dialects;  in  the  course  of  time  these  dialects 
achieved  an  independent  existence,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a 
written  language,  and  owing  to  the  limited  intercourse  with  the 
other  branches,  especially  the  more  remote,  took  ever  deeper  root, 
and  finally  completely  dissevered  the  separate  members  from  the 
original  mother." 

Theodor  Posche  in  his  book.  The  Aryans  {Die  Arier,  ein  Beitrag 
zur  historischen  Anthropologic,  Jena,  1878,  pp.  58-74),  tries  to  point 
out  a  precise  and  definite  spot  as  the  home  of  the  Indo-Europeans, 
and  like  Cuno,  finds  it  in  East  Europe.  '  The  place  of  their  origin 
is  located  by  him  to  the  south  of  the  West  Russian  ridge  of  land, 
in  a  district  traversed  by  the  Pripet,  the  Beresina,  and  the  Dnieper, 
in  the  enormous  wide-spreading  marshes  of  Pinsk.  This  marvel- 
lous hypothesis  is  based  essentially  on  a  physiological  argument. 
In  this  district,  according  to  the  communications  of  a  Russian 
savant*  (c/.  p.  67),  the  phenomenon  of  depigmentation  or  albinism 
is  of  extremely  common  occurrence,  and  is  clearly  marked  in 
men,  animals,  and  plants.  Only  in  such  a  locality,  however,  is  it 
possible  to  conceive  the  origin  of  the  great  blonde  race  of  mankind, 
that  is,  according  to  Posche,  of  the  Indo-Europeans.  This  pre- 
historic sojourn  in  the  swamps  would  also  explain  the  tendency 
which  occurs  amongst  the  most  ancient  Indo-Europeans  in 
Switzerland,  Italy,  &c.,  to  erect  their  huts  on  piles,  even  when  the 
nature  of  the  soil  did  not  require  it.  A  north-eastern  rather  than 
a  south-eastern  locality  in  Europe  seems  to  him  to  be  indicated  as 
the  original  abode  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  not  only  by  the  fact 
that  of  all  living  Indo-European  languages  Lithuanian  possesses 
"the  greatest  antiquity,"  but  also  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
art  of  riding  is  demonstrably  of  relatively  late  date  amongst  the 
Indo-Europeans.  "If,  now,  we  push  the  original  home  nearer 
to  the  steppes  of  the  south-east,  acquaintance  must  early  have 
been  made  with  the  Mongol  Turkish  tribes,  the  oldest  riders 

*  Mainow  at  the  International  Congress  of  Geographers  at  Paris,  1875 
(Archiv  fur  Anthropologie,  viii.  p.  3).  It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  V. 
Fischer,  whose  thorough  account  of  the  Pinsk  swamps  {Mitteil.  der  naturf. 
Qesellsch.  in  Bern,  1843-44)  is  given  by  Posche,  knows  nothing  of  albinism 
in  this  neighbourhood.  He  only  speaks  of  the  frequency  of  '  plica. 
Naturally,  Posche  hastens  to  conjecture  a  connection  between  albmism  and 
"plica."  [Plica  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  Poland  and  district ;  it  is  a  kind  of 
matting  of  the  hair  (zopf),  which  becomes  so  much  part  of  the  head  that 
when  cut  it  produces  bleeding  :  the  nerves  of  the  head  grow  into  the  hair. 
It  arises  from  dust  and  neglect.— Note  communicated  by  Mr  H.  de  B. 
Gibbing.— Tr.] 
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known,  and  then  riding  would  date  much  further  back  amongst 
the  Aryans  than  it  does  "  (p.  73), 

Pdsche's  work  met  with  very  various  verdicts  from  the  press. 
Whereas  the  extreme  and  undeniable  defects  of  the  work  in  its 
philology,  which  showed  an  acquaintance  with  nothing  further  than 
Grimm,  were  criticised  very  unfavourably  by  philologists  (cf.  Lit- 
terar.  Centralhlatt,  1878,  p.  1221,  /.),  by  the  anthropologists 
Posche's  views  were  welcomed  with  joy.  In  this  sense,  A.  Ecker 
expresses  himself  (Arckiv  fiir  Antropologie,  i.  p.  365,/.).  He  does 
not  conceal  his  suspicion  of  the  plica-plagued,  cockroach  race  of 
Indo-Europeans,  and  their  origin  in  the  swamps  of  Pinsk,  but  he 
is  of  opinion  that  the  following  two  propositions  in  Posche's  book 
mark  a  great  advance  in  science. 

1.  That  the  blondes,  whether  called  Aryans  (as  by  Posche)  or 
simply,  as  I  (Ecker)  should  prefer,  blondes  {Xanthochroi),  form  a 
distinct,  well-marked  race  of  man ;  and 

2.  That  the  home  of  this  race  is  to  be  sought  not  in  Asia  but 
in  East  Europe. 

qqa'^'^^°^°^'^^*         (5ctwcZ6wc^  der  deutschen  AltertumsJcunde,  {., 
1880,  Introduction),  one  of  the  most  respected  anthropologists  and 
antiquaries  of  Germany,  expressed  himself  to  the  efiFect  that  the 
original  type  of  the  Indo-European  race  was  certainly  not  to  be 
looked  for  amongst  Asiatic  peoples.    "Even  in  the  present  un- 
developed stage  of  research  as  to  the  races  and  families  of  man  we 
may  regard  this  much  as  certain:  that  if  an  original  connection 
between  the  peoples  of  the  east  and  of  the  west,  whose  languages 
are  related,  necessarily  implies  agreement  in  physical  development 
the  original  type  is  certainly  not  to  be  looked  for  amongst  the 
Hindus  and  Tadschiks,  Buchars   and  Beloochees,  Parsees  and 
Ussetes.     For  the  rest,  Lindenschmit  agrees  with  Benfey  that 
the  Indo-Germanic  vocabulary,  because  of  the  absence  of  a  common 
name  for  the  elephant  the  camel,  the  lion,  and  the  tiger,  is  marked 
by    no  unconditionally  oriental  character."    Further,  whereas  the 
supposed  migration  of  the  Indo-Europeans  to  the  ^est  lacks  all 
historical  support,  the  prime  impact  in  the  migrations  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  IS  shown  by  indubitable  facts  of  history  to  have  been 
eastwards  and  southwards.    Among  these  facts  he  reckons  the  raid 
of  western  peoples  against  Egypt  in  the  fourteenth  century 
mentioned  in  the  Karnak  inscription;  the  migration  of  the  CelS 

Greece,  and  Asia  Minor  the 

10/1,  p.  007)  the  Goths  story  of  their  migrations  from  the  Bal+iV 
countries  to  those  of  the  Euxine,  and  many  others     This  nowr  nf 
expansion,  moreover,  has  persisted  among  the  Indo-Eu^La  ' 
Europe  to  the  present  day,  whereas  the  tribes  "nusSTfn  ! 
and  India  "  have  amalgamated  with  ather  tr  bes  until  thev  nrP  t'^^ 
lTSZ,e  ;^"?.^-f  b  -0^^  indestructble^v^^^^^ 

L'S:sL\tf  to^orr^  &te^rr  r 

roots  of  the  common  stock,  the  w^-^hToTfal  tt^^^^^^^^^^ 
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unconditional  decision  in  favour  of  the  western  quarter  of  the 
globe." 

So,  too,  R.  Virchow,  who,  in  his  lecture  "On  the  Original 
Population  of  Europe"  {Die  Urhevolkerung  Europas,  1874),  had 
insisted  very  decidedly  "that  all  European  races,  sprung 'from 
Aryan  roots,  came  hither  from  the  East"  (p.  17),  appears  lately  to 
have  come  round  more  and  more  to  the  view  that  "a  sort  of 
antochthony  in  the  north  must  be  ascribed  to  peoples  built  on  the 
Teutonic  type"  {Verh.  d.  Berl.  Gesellschaft  f.  Anthropologic,  Ethno- 
graphic, und  Urgeschichtc,  1884,  p,  210). 

Th.  Posche  imagined  that  he  had  discovered  the  leading  charac- 
teristic of  the  Indo-European  type  in  its  light  complexion.*  Karl 
Penka,  in  two  comprehensive  works,  Origincs  Ariacce,  1883,  and 
Die  Hcrhunft  der  Arier,  1886,  added  on  the  strength  of  recent 
craniological  research,  that  the  type  of  the  primitive  race  was 
characterised  by  being  dolichocephalous.;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
undertook  to  show  that  the  home  of  the  Indo-Europeans  was  only 
to  be  looked  for  where  the  blonde  and  the  dolichocephalous  type  is 
at  present  most  purely  and  distinctively  developed,  that  is  in  Scan- 
dinavia. 

The  views  laid  down  in  these  two  books  may  be  put  together  as 
follows : — 

The  sole  origin  of  the  whole  of  the  human  race  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  Central  Europe  during  the  Meiocene  period.  At  that  time 
the  Ice  Age  was  approaching,  and  as  glaciers  gradually  invaded 
the  whole  of  the  north  and  centre  of  our  quarter  of  the  globe,  all 
the  other  races  of  man  retreated  to  more  attractive  abodes  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  America.  Only  the  original  ancestors  of  the 
Aryans  remained,  nor  had  they  cause  to  rue  it;  for  it  is  the 
climate  of  the  Ice  Age,  and  the  struggle  with  their  environment 
that  they  have  to  thank  for  their  blonde  hair,  blue  eyes,  gigantic 
limbs,  and  dolichocephalous  skull.  But  the  Ice  Age,  too,  came  to 
an  end,  and  as  the  climate  became  milder,  the  animals  which  the 
ancient  Aryans  hunted  retreated,  especially  the  reindeer,  to  the 
north.  They  were  followed  by  the  Aryans  themselves,  for  on 
what  were  they  else  to  live  1  In  Scandinavia  a  new  home  opened 
out  before  them,  and  here  they  evolved  the  stage  of  culture  which, 
by  the  aid  of  Comparative  Philology  we  can  establish  as  primitive 
Aryan,  and  which  coincides  marvellously  with  what  the  geo- 
graphical conditions  and  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Scandinavia  would 
lead  us  to  expect.    Here  alone,  in  the  kitchen-middens,  it  is 

*  An  acute  objection  to  this  is  raised  by  "W.  Tomascbek,  Z.  f.  osir.  G., 
xxix.  859:  "For  our  part,  we  regard  blondes  with  tbeir  deficiency  of 
colouring-matter  in  skin,  hair,  and  eyes,  as  an  abnormal  human  tj'pe,  which  is 
capable  of  being  developed  in  the  course  of  time  at  different  and  widely  distant 
spots  of  the  earth,  under  suitable  climatic  conditions  and  certain  conditions  of 
life  yet  to  be  fully  investigated ;  but  this  does  not  imply  a  special,  intimate 
connection  in  point  of  race  and  descent  between  all  blonde  races.  Linnasus' 
caution  nimium  ne  crede  colori  applies  to  men  also ;  the  colour  of  the  eyes 
also  can  only  make  the  very  slightest  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  race  charac- 
teristic," 
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possible  to  detect  a  transition  from  palaeolithic  culture  (say  that 
of  the  cave-dwellers  of  Belgium)  to  neolithic  culture  (say  that  of 
the  Swiss  lake-dwellers),  whereas  everywhere  else  in  Europe  a 
"  hiatus  "  yawns  between  them. 

Whilst  this  was  happening  in  the  north,  two  great  irruptions  of 
newcomers  had  taken  place  in  depopulated  Cental  Europe :  the 
immigration  from  the  south-west  of  the  dolichocephalous,  but 
dark  peoples  of  the  Cro-Magnon  type,  to  which  belong  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  Pyreneean  peninsula,  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece,  and 
also  the  Semites  and  the  population  of  North  Africa;  and  the 
irruption  from  the  east  of  a  brachycephalous,  dark  Mongoloid  race. 
On  French  and  Belgian  territory  these  two  races  met,  and  there 
"  crossed  "  with  each  other. 

Thus  stood  things  when  from  the  north  began  the  victorious 
march  of  the  White  Eace  (the  meaning  of  ArycC).  Everywhere 
they  appear  as  lords  and  masters,  built  strongholds,  and  forced 
their  language  and  culture  on  the  subjugated  peoples.  But  the 
further  the  Aryan  element  travelled  from  its  starting-point  in  the 
north,  the  more  its  characteristic  peculiarities  disappeared  in  the 
process  of  being  crossed  with  peoples  of  another  origin.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  cross-bred  population  which  by  the  unity  of  its 
language  has  so  long  deceived  the  world  as  to  its  heterogeneity  of 
physique.  The  Slavs  are  naught  but  Aryanised  Mongols;  the 
Greeks  only  Pelasgian-Hamito-Semites  who  have  learnt  Ai-yan,  &c. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  Aryans  who  have  given  up  their 
language,  but  retained  their  physical  characteristics,  e.g.,  the  blonde 
and  dolichocephaloiis  Finns. 

So  far  Penka  on  the  Origin  of  the  Aryans. 

Can  any  one,  even  but  moderately  acquainted  with  the  poverty 
of  the  material  from  which  these  over-bold  inferences  are  drawn, 
help  feelmg  that  here  we  have  to  do  with  a  poetic  rather  than 
scientific  sol  ution  of  the  problem  proposed  ?  Can  any  one,  however 
deny  that  this  way  of  attempting  an  explanation  of  the  relations 
oi  the  Indo-European  languages  and  peoples  contains  much  that 
IS  right  in  principle,  and  in  any  case  must  have  a  stimulatin<^ 
eflect  on  the  purely  philological  method  of  dealing  with  these 
things  ?  * 

We  shall  return  subsequently  to  these  questions,  and  so  turn 
now  to  a  series  of  attempts  to  fix  the  original  Indo-European  home 
m  Europe,  on  much  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which  others 
(c/.  above,  p.  36)  trusting  to  an  apparent  connection  between  the 
Semites  and  the  Indo-Europeans,  have  tried  to  place  it  in  Asia. 

*  Amongst  important  reviews  of  Penka's  Oriqiws  Ariaocp  T  mn„ 
those  by  A.  Bezzenbcrger  (Deutsche  Lz.,  1883^0  44     bv  A    ^T    ^  " 

133),  by  F.  Hommel  {Arohivf.  Anthrop.,  xv.  Simnl  1631  W  Vol  .i  ^'JT''^ 

f^n  1884?,  by  A.  i£Sb«ini;£J;?i;°,?8?J^ 

above,  p.  83.  >  1       >  •'uo'j  i^-  oo^;.    07.  on  Ins  earher  view 
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The  well-known  ethnographer  and  linguistic  student,  W.  Toma- 
schek,  was  and  is  very  warm  in  support  of  the  view,  that  the 
home  of  the  Indo-Europeans  must  be  placed  in  the  east  of  Europe, 
and  that  this  is  shown  by  the  primeval  vicinity  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  to  the  Finns;  this  again  is  demonstrated  by  the 
numerous  prehistoric  loans  made  from  Indo-European  to  Finnic- 
Ugrian.  We  have  already  come  across  this  view  in  Tomaschek's 
criticism  of  Hehn's  book,  mentioned  on  page  36.  It  comes  out 
still  more  clearly  in  the  review  just  mentioned  of  Posche's  work, 
where,  on  p.  862,  we  have  :  "  I  trust  to  show,  from  the  language  of 
the  Mordwas  on  the  middle  Volga  especially,  that  immediately  to 
the  soiith  of  this  Finnic  population  most  Aryans,  and  in  particular 
the  Lithuanians,  and  the  people  that  spoke  Sanskrit,  had  their 
abode." 

Finally,  Tomaschek  remains  true  to  this  view  in  a  very  in- 
structive paper,  "  Ethnological  and  Linguistic  Researches  on  the 
East  of  Europe"  {Ethnologisch-linguistische  Forschungen  iiber  den 
Osten  Europas,  Ausland,  1883,  No.  36).  The  service  he  has 
rendered  in  proving  numerous  loans,  important  for  the  history  of 
culture,  from  the  Persian  vocabulary  to  the  Finnic-Ugrian 
languages,  is  undoubted.  But  when  he  says  {Ausland,  p.  706) : 
"  We  can  go  still  further  and  establish  the  fact  that  there  exist  in 
the  great  Ural  family  of  languages  elements,  important  and  inalien- 
able possessions,  which  came  there  in  inconceivably  remote  prehis- 
toric times  as  the  result  of  intimate  contact  with  the  original  Aryan 
people,  and  demonstrate  that  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  that  northern 
stock  that  the  placenta  of  the  Aryan  social  organism  was  developed," 
then  we  must  note  that  proof  of  this  assertion  has  not  yet  been 
produced.  And  it  must  be  all  the  more  difficult  to  produce,  because 
it  will  be  difficult  to  distinguish  loans  from  the  original  Indo- 
Europeans  from  loans  from  those  individual  Indo-European 
peoples  who  have  been  in  contact  with  the  domain  of  the  Ugro- 
Finns  from  of  old,  the  Slavo-Lithuanians,  Teutons,  and  Iranians. 

A  very  bold  step  in  this  line  of  argument  for  proving  the  East 
European  origin  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  though  one  which  Cuno 
(c/.  above,  p.  90)  had  previously  tried  to  make,  is  taken  by  the 
English  anthropologist,  Canan  Isaac  Taylor,  in  a  paper  on  The  Origin 
and  Primitive  Seat  of  the  Aryans  (Journal  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute,  February  1888),  in  which  he  propounds  the  hypothesis 
of  an  original  kinship  between  the  Finns  and  the  Indo-Europeans, 
both  from  an  anthropological  and  a  linguistic  point  of  view.  He 
is  led  to  this  assumption  on  the  one  hand  by  the  agreement  of  the 
physique  of  the  Finns,  Livonians,  and  Esthonians  with  the  blonde, 
dolichocephalic  type  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  which  Taylor  then 
recognises  as  the  original  type ;  and  on  the  other  by  the  attempts 
of  various  authors,  especially  Donner  {Vergleichendes  Worterbuch 
der  Finnischen  Sprachen),  to  establish  an  affinity  between  Finnic 
and  Indo-European  languages.  This  affinity  is  shown,  according 
to  Taylor,  in  word-building  (Finnic  juo,  "to  drink;"  juo-via, 
"  drink  "  =  Sans,  dhtl-md,  "  smoke;"  dhU,  "  to  kindle  "),  in  formative 
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suffixes  (Lapp,  ale-m,  "Hive"  =  Sans,  d-hharam,  "I  bore"),  but 
above  all  in  pronominal  and  verbal  roots  (c/.  p.  259,  ff.).  Unfortu- 
nately the  celebrated  anthropologist  conceives  the  comparison  of 
two  families  of  language  as  being  much  easier  and  simpler  than  it 
really  is.  If  what  Canon  Taylor  wishes  to  prove  is  to  be  proved, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  attempt  to  compare  only  the  fundamental 
fonns  of  the  original  Indo-European  language  with  those  of  the 
original  Ugro-Finnic  language,  and  that  subject  to  regular,  definite 
laws  of  phonetic  equivalence.  What  can  be  proved  by  compar- 
ing the  Finn,  hepo,  "horse,"  with  G.  itttto  (fund,  form  *ek-vo), 
Finn,  poig,  "son,"  with  G.  wats  (*7raFi),  kc.1  Further,  the 
probabilites  of  borrowing  {e.g.,  Yimx.  paimen,  "hind,"  from  Lith. 
pieni'S.),  and  the  possibility  of  casual  coincidence  are  underrated. 
Finally,  the  comparisons  of  roots,  based  on  Fick  and  Donner,  are 
extremely  unsafe. 

So  the  linguistic  affinity  of  the  Finns  and  the  Indo- Europeans 
we  must  still  style  a  dream,  without,  however,  denying  that  in  the 
course  of  deeper  research,  especially  in  the  region  of  Finnic,  it  may 
possibly  prove  to  be  true.  But  it  must  be  insisted  on  again  and 
again  that  exact  linguistic  science  at  present  knows  and  can  know 
much  less  of  the  relations  between  Indo-Germanic  and  other 
famihes  of  speech  than  the  undisciplined  philologist  usually 
imagines. 

That  the  north  and  east  of  our  quarter  of  the  globe  have  been 
claimed  in  our  time  as  the  original  home  of  the  Indo-Europeans 
we  have  already  seen.  Herr  v.  Loher,  Ueber  Alter,  Herkunft,  und 
Verwandtschaft  der  Germanen  {Sitzungsh.  philos.-phil.-hist.-Kl.  der 
k  h.  Akad.  d.  W.,  Munchen,  1883,  p.  593,  /.),  makes  right  for  the 
heart  of  it,  for  Germany  (c/.  above,  p.  87).  The  Teutons,  accord- 
ing to  him,  were  settled  in  Germany  from  primeval  times,  and  all 
the  arguments  used  of  late  for  the  European  origin  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  agree  best  with  the  view  that  the  point  whence  all 
Indo-Europeans  radiated  was  in  the  centre  of  our  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

It  remains  to  mention  the  works  of  three  scholars  who  agree  in 
rejecting  the  arguments  hitherto  urged  m  favour  of  the  European 
origin  of  the  Indo-Europeans. 

They  are.  Max  Mtiller,  in  the  work  we  have  often  mentioned, 
Biographies  of  Words  and  the  Home  of  the  Aryas,  London,  1888- 
Ch.  de  Ujfalvy  in  Le  Berceau  des  Aryas  d'apres  des  ouvrages  'recents, 
Pans,  1884  {extrait  des  b.  de  la  soci^t4  d'anthropologie);  and  Van  de 
Gheyn  in  L'origine  europeenne  des  Aryas,  Anvers,  1885  (Paris,  1889) 

Max  Muller  concludes  his  performance,  which  is  directed 'mainly 
agamst  Penka's  book,  with  the  words  :  "  I  cannot  brino'  myself  to 
say  more  than  non  liquet.    But  if  an  answer  must  be  "given  as  to 
the  place  where  our  Aryan  ancestors  dwelt  before  their  separation 
whether  m  large  swarms  of  millions,  or  in  a  few  scattez^d  tents 

A^n     ^  ^  '^^^         y^^'"^  ^g°.  'somewhere 

m  Asia,  and  no  more. 

So,  too,  Ujfalvy  regards  the  question  of  the  original  home  of  the 
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Indo-Europeans  as  still  an  open  one.  The  special  service  of  this 
scholar  consists  in  his  having  obtained  us  a  trustworthy  knowledge 
of  the  North  Persian  lands  and  peoples,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pamir, 
by  his  own  travels  in  those  regions.  Amongst  the  tribes  speaking 
Aryan  tongues  he  finds,  p.  13,  two  perfectly  distinct  races:  "Ce 
peuple  irano-hindou  etait  avant  sa  separation  une  race  melang^e  de 
deux  types  bien  distincts :  un  type  chatain,  petit  (ou  moyen)  et 
brachycephalique  et  un  type  brun,  grand  et  dolichocephalique. 
Les  brachycephales  sont  encore  aujourd'hui  au  nord  de  I'Hindou- 
Kouch,  tandis  que  les  dolichocephales  occupent  les  valines  au  sud 
de  ce  massif  montagneux."  In  confutation  of  the  view  of  Linden- 
schmit  (given  above,  p.  101),  who  in  his  arguments  for  a  western 
origin  for  the  Indo-Europeans  had  appealed  to  the  considerable 
mixture  of  population  which  we  find  amongst  the  Hindus, 
Tadschiks,  Parsees,  Ossetes,  &c.,  and  had  pronounced  the  North 
European  physical  type  original  as  compared  with  that  of  these 
peoples,  Ujfalvy  points  to  the  chestnut-brown,  brachycephalous 
Saltschas  *  of  the  Pamir  who  "  occupent  depuis  une  haute  antiquite 
leur  patrie  actuelle,  le  ddpart  en  tout  cas  des  Jrano-Indiens."  For 
the  rest  he  regards,  p.  11,  the  valleys  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pamir 
as  satisfying  all  the  conditions  which  linguistic  palaeontology 
requires  of  the  original  Indo-European  home. 

J.  van  den  Gheyn  adheres  stoutly  and  with  great  warmth  even 
now  to  Pictet's  hypothesis,  sketched  above  on  p.  80,  as  to  the 
original  country. 

*  Cf.  also  Quelques  observations  swr  les  Tadjiks  des  montagues  appelis  aussi 
Saltschas  par  Ch.  E,  de  Ujfalvy  {Extrait  des  h.  de  la  sociite  d'anthropologie). 
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EESEAECH  BY  MEAN'S  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  HIS- 
TOEY:  ITS  METHOD  AND  PEINCIPLES  OE 
CEITICISM. 


Est  quadam  prodire  tenus,  si  non  datur  ultra. 


CHAPTER  1. 

THE  KINSHIP  OF  THE  INDO-GBRMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  PEOPLES. 

The  original  Indo-Gemanic  language— Its  diflFerentiation  into  dialects  and  its 
expansion— Supposed  antiquities  of  Zend  and  Sanskrit,  and  inferences 
therefrom— The  original  Indo-Germanic  people— Linguistic  affinity  and 
racial  difference— Mixed  peoples— The  original  type  of  Indo-Germanic 
race. 

In  the  previous  pages  our  task  was  to  depict  with  as  much  truth 
and  objectivity  as  possible  the  historical  development  of  linguistic 
research  mto  primeval  history.  In  the  following  pages  we  shall 
endeavour  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  to  peel  off 
the  husks  of  uncertainty  and  falsehood  from  the  kernel  of  Lin- 

^.''^v  t.-^''!'^°''*''^°^y-  will  be  our  business  to 

establish  the  standpoints  from  which  alone  we  can  proceed  to 
employ  the  materials  afforded  by  Comparative  Philology  in  draw- 
mg  conclusions  about  the  history  of  civilisation. 

We  shall  do  well  to  start  from  the  two  fundamental  propositions 
They  are  structure  of  Linguistic  Paleontology. 

L  That  the  affinity  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  can  only 
ton'^^eTand'''      ^^^^^P^ion  of  a  single  primitive  Indo-Germanic 

2.  That  the  assumption  of  such  a  primitive  Indo-Germanif 
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The  first  of  these  two  propositions  can  in  tlieorv  hirrllv 
opposed  by  any  student  of  language     It  is  in  f^f  1  f  T  .  ! 
by  every  application  of  the  Comp'arative  Sethod  fo  Sot 
when,  for  instance,  we  define  a  set  of  words  such  as  San  S' 
Lat  pater,  Goth  fadar,  &c,  or  Sans,  rndt^,  Lat.  mater  OH  S 
Tat:;  of' h''  "'t'-'  explain 'this  relation  on  the 

multiplicity  of  those  forms  may  be  traced  back  to  a  primitive 
unity     Whereas,  however,  the  inference  of  this  pro-eth£  uni  y 

and  will  contmue  to  be  nothing  but  a  scientific  hypothesS  S 
the  grammarian,  we  here  are  compelled  to  treat  the  primitive 
Indo-Germanic  tongue  as  a  living  reality.  It  consequently  follows 
that  the  conceptions  we  form  of  it  must  adapt  themselves  to 
generally  *°  ''^^''^^^^  the  origin  and  growth  of  language 

Now,  at  the  outset,  it  would  contradict  these  laws  to  imagine 
that  the  original  anguage  was  completely  uniform  and  knew  no 
dialects,  for  our  observation  shows  us  that  every  linguistic  com- 
munity, great  or  small,  contains  internal  differences;  just  as  it  is 
a  fundamental  fact  of  human  nature  that  no  two  individuals  are 
precisely  identical  either  in  their  pronunciation  or  in  the  use  of 
their  vocabulary.    We  have  already  seen  (p.  63)  that  the  theory 
expounded  by  J.  Schmidt  tended  to  the  conclusion  that  certain 
partial  agreements  among  the  Indo-European  languages  already 
existed  as  differences  of  dialect  in  the  primeval  period;  and  I 
confess  that  this  view  made  my  mental  picture  of  it  much  more 
lively  and   concrete.     Indeed,   sometimes,  the   comparison  of 
languages   does    not   carry  us   beyond   the  establishment  of 
differences  of  dialect,  for  which  a  common  ancestral  form  may 
be  sought  in  vain.    This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  a  string  of 
old  nouns  which  in  the  European  languages  have  to  be  referred 
to  one  ancestor,  and  in  Sanskrit  and  Zend  to  quite  atiother.  For 
example,  the  primitive  European  forms  genu  (ycVvs,  Lat.  gena,  O.I. 
gen,  Goth,  kinnus)  =  jawbone,  dhver  (Ovpa,  Lat.  fores,  O.I.  dorus, 
Goth,  daiir)  =  door,  are  quite  irreconcileable  with  Sans,  hdnu  and 
dvd'ra,  Zend  dvara,  and  so  on.    Armenian,  in  most  of  the  cases 
alluded  to,  ranges  itself  on  the  side  of  the  European  languages 
(Arm.  tsndt,  "jawbone"  =  Europ.  genu;  Arm.  dur'n,  "door"  =  Europ. 
dhver).* 

General  considerations  and  special  obsei-vations  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  original  Indo-European  tongue  contained 
differences  of  dialect.    In  close  connection  with  this  conclusion  is 

*  Cf.  J.  Schmidt,  VerwandtschaftsverMttnisse,  p.  29  ;  A.  Fick,  Spracheinheit, 
p.  170,/.;  A.  Hiibschmann,  K.  Z,,  xxiii.  p.  35,  /.  In  recent  times  identical 
lundamental  forms  in  the  equations  employed  have  once  more  been  aimed  at. 
Thus,  cases  such  as  G.  7£j'iij  =  Sans.  kdmi,,  are  referred,  as  regards  the  initial 
letter,  to  a  new  fundamental  Indo-Germanic  form,  a  sonant  palatal  spirant  7 
{cf.  Fierlinger,  K.  Z.,  xxvii.  478);  the  media  for  the  media  asp.  in  Sans.  Mr, 
dvitr  is  explained  by  means  of  the  case-endings  beginning  with  bh.  These  ex- 
planations, however,  are  by  no  means  certain.  Cf.  also  Brugniann,  Grdr,  i. 
349. 
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the  question  which  has  often  been  discussed,  whether  the  range  of 
the  ludo-Germanic  language  in  the  primeval  period — and  according 
to  our  view,  the  primeval  period  can  only  be  the  period  in  which 
the  individual  members  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  were  still 
united  by  the  consciousness  of  a  common  tongue  or  the  possibility 
of  mutually  understanding  each  other — was,  geographically  speak- 
ing, relatively  broad  and  narrow. 

Here,  obviously,  conjectures  alone  are  possible.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, reflect  that  in  the  individual  branches  of  the  original 
language  (on  which  their  respective  twigs  must  have  continued 
to  live  a  life  of  many  centuries  before  language  was  stereotyped 
by  writing),  frequently  the  subtlest  shades  of  the  original  tongue 
have  quite  recently  been  detected,  and  forms  recovered  all  but 
identical  with  the  forms  postulated  for  the  original  tongue  ;*  and 
we  can  hardly  reject  the  conclusion  that  the  development  of 
divergences  in  language  was  a  slower  process  in  prehistoric  than 
m  historic  times.  This,  however,  is  to  grant  the  possibiHty  that 
the  origmal  Indo-Germanic  tongue,  though  dififerentiated  into 
dialects,  may  have  been  used  over  a  relatively  large  area,  and 
that  yet  the  consciousness  of  linguistic  unity  may  not  thereby 
have  been  rendered  impossible.  The  most  instructive  example  of 
stability  of  this  kind  is  offered,  according  to  H.  Vambery  by  the 
languages  of  the  Turko-Tataric  peoples,  which  as  yet  fiU  so  little 
space  m  history;  for,  "in  spite  of  a  wide  geographical  distribution 
from  the  icy  North  to  the  furthest  South,  from  the  Lob-nor  to  the 
Adriatic— yea,  m  spite  of  a  distance  in  time  of  1500  years  known 
to  history  "  It  is  only  possible  to  speak  of  "  dialects— not  of 
languages  —m  this  linguistic  area,  and  "the  Turk  of  Anatolia 
understands  the  Jakut  on  the  Lena  better  than  the  Swiss  does  the 
Iransylvanian  of  Saxony"  (cf.  Primitive  Cultur,  j)  U  f.)  For 
the  correctness  of  this  statement  we  must  make  the  author 
responsible;  but  the  case  may  have  been  somewhat  similar  in 
the  primeval  Indo-European  period. 

If  we  pause  for  a  moment  on  the  last-named,  the  Celtic  laneua^es 
whose  weather-worn  aspect  (according  to  Schleicher's  view  still 
often  quoted)  shows  that  they  have  travelled  furthest  from  the 
original  starting-point,  we  find  at  the  very  outset  that  their  face 
T^nUT  '  w"^  f  f  deep-cutting  laws  as  to  final  sounds 
In  Old  Irish  for  instance,  if  we  restore  the  language  to  the  con 
dition  m  which  it  was  before  'these  laws  began  to%erate-and 
this  we  can  do  by  means  of  the  traces  left  by  the  lost  syllables  on 
the  syllable  of  the  stem  which  preceded  them-we  immedktel  v  Ho-J? 
upon  forms  standing  on  almost  the  same  level  as  rcotesS^^^^ 
words  m  Latm  and  Greek  (cf.,  eg.,  I.  coic  =  prehistoric  S  JS^.^^^ 
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Lat.  qmnque;  !.  fer  "  man  "  =  prehistoric  Irish  vira-s:  G.  AW, 
L^tjupu-s;  I.  as&e^..,'' say"  =  prehistoric  Irish  ber-u:  Lat. /li 
Or  <^epa),  &c.).  That  these  prehistoric  Irish  forms  prevailed  on 
Celtic  ground  also,  is  proved  by  the  remains  of  ancient  Gallic  pre- 
served on  inscriptions  (Stokes,  B.B.  xi.  112).  Similarly,  the  most 
ancient  Norse  Eune  inscriptions  show  a  state  of  the  language  which 
in  certain  cases,  affords  almost  a  complete  parallel  to  Sanslcrit  (cf! 
vulfa-r,  Goth,  vulf-s,  O.N.  ulfr-,  Sans,  vfka-s).  So,  too,  Teutonic 
proper  names  transmitted  by  the  Eomans  reveal  a  stage  of  phonetics 
antecedent  to  all  other  record. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable  that  the  Indo-European  languages 
preserved  a  very  archaic  character,  even  on  the  soil  on  which  they 
make  their  appearance  in  historic  times ;  and,  consequently,  the 
conjecture  seems  to  me  to  be  suggested  that  the  original  Indo- 
Germanic  language  may  have  spread  over  a  relatively  wide  area 
(like  the  Turkish  languages  mentioned  above),  without  on  the 
whole  losing  its  homogeneity,  in  spite  of  dialectic  differences  in 
detail. 

Individual  Indo-Germanic  languages  have  been  credited  with  a 
special  capacity  for  retaining  old  linguistic  forms.  Especially  was 
this  frequently  conjectured  in  early  days  to  be  the  case  with  the 
Hindu-Persian  languages  (Sanskrit  and  Iranian) —whence  the 
further  conclusion  was  drawn,  that  these  languages  must  have 
remained  in  closest  proximity  to  the  original  home  {cf.  above 
p.  91).  This  view,  however,  must  from  our  present  knowledge 
be  pronounced  entirely  erroneous.  A  comparison  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages,  with  respect  to  their  antiquity,  could  only  be 
rendered  fertile  by  establishing  a  uniform  limit  of  time ;  and  that, 
as  is  well-known,  could  only  be  done  by  taking  at  the  earhest,  the 
middle  of  the  ninth,  or  if  we  include  Lithuanian,  then,  at  the  earhest, 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  our  era.  How  Teutonic, 
Slavonic,  Celtic,  &c.,  would  have  looked  if  they  had  been  transmitted 
to  us  as  they  were  in  the  age  of  the  Eigveda,  we  obviously  do  not 
know ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  the  assumption  that  the 
former  would  look  just  as  ancient  as  Sanskrit,  if  they  had  been 
transmitted  to  us  from  the  same  period.  That  the  Em-opean 
languages  have  actually  in  many  respects  preserved  to  the  present 
day  a  more  ancient  phase  of  language  than  the  Hindu-Persian, 
has  already  several  times  been  insisted  on  (cf.  above,  pp.  41 
and  70). 

The  second  proposition,  deducing  the  unity  of  the  Indo-European 
people  from  the  unity  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  leads  us 
into  the  domain  of  pure  ethnology,  in  which  the  philologist  cannot 
claim  such  unconditional  faith  in  his  ideas  as  in  that  of  philology. 
Language  obviously  is  only  one  of  the  tests  to  be  employed  in 
deciding  racial  affinities,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  none  of  the 
classifications  based  on  physiological  characteristics  coincides  with 
the  conception  "Indo-European."  They  are  either  too  wide,  in 
that  elements  such  as  the  Basques  and  Caucasians,  quite  hetero- 
geneous linguistically,  are  united  with  the  Indo-Europeans  into  a 
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single  (Mediterranean,  Caucasian,  Arabo-Enropean,  &c.)  race;  and, 
consequently,  it  has  been  necessary  to  carry  this  unity  back  to  the 
notorious  homo  alalus  (cf.  F.  Miiller,  Prohleme  der  linguistischen 
Ethnologie;  E.  Behm's  Geographisches  Jahrhuch,  iv.  p.  302);  or  they 
are  too  narrow,  as  is  the  case,  e.g.,  with  Eetzius'  system,  in  which 
Slavs,  Livonians,  and  Albanians,  as  being  gentes  hrachycephalce 
orthognatcB,  are  severed  from  the  other  Indo-Europeans  who  are 
designated  gentes  dolichocephalce  orthognatcje.    It  cannot  be  denied 
that  even  within  the  limits  of  individual  Indo-Germanic  peoples 
and  linguistic  areas,  the  most  marked  physical  contrasts  show 
themselves.    The  population  of  Germany  is  divided  into  fair  and 
dark.    The  same  holds  of  the  Slavs,  of  the  Iranians  {cf.  above, 
p.  106),  even  of  the  Finns  relatively  to  the  Lapps.    In  Northern 
Germany,  the  mesocephalic  type,  with  a  tendency  to  the  dolicho- 
cephahc,  predominates ;  in  Southern  Germany,  the  brachycephalic. 
The  same  antithesis  may  be  found  amongst  the  French,  and  again 
in  the  Finns  compared  with  the  Lapps,  and  so  on  (Virchow, 
Verhandl.  d.  Berliner  Oesellschaft  f.  Anthropologie,  &c.,  1881, 
P;  68,  /.).    Now,  are  these  facts  to  shake  our  faith,  founded  on  the 
kinship  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  in  the  prehistoric  unity 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples  1    I  believe  that  some  very  simple 
considerations  show  that  they  are  not. 

We  speak  German  because  we  are  descended  from  German 
ancestors,  and  our  kin  in  foreign  lands  in  the  same  way  speak 
German,  because  they  or  their  forbears  came  from  Germany.  In 
England,  a  Teutonic  tongue  prevails  because  it  was  brought  to  that 
island  by  a  Teutonic  race. 

These  examples  show,  however,  the  limits  within  which  we  must 
speak  of  the  unity  of  the  Indo-Eiu-opeans.  Just  as  the  Ano-lo- 
baxon  invasion  shows  without  further  proof  that  the  structure  of 
Enghsh  IS  Teutonic,  while  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
nationahty  of  England  without  taking  into  account  the  Celtic 
Koman,  and  Norman  elements  amalgamated  with  the  Anglo- 
baxons;  so,  too,  Comparative  Philology  does  not  demand  that  the 
incio-Jiuropeans  should  be  traced  en  masse  to  a  single  and  identical 
origin :  it  only  requires  the  assumption  that  in  the  individual 
i>  S^°P^^'  '^'^^  ^  homogeneous  nucleus  from 

wmch  the  Indo-Em-opean  language  could  spread  to  heterogeneous 
populations  amalgamating  with  them. 

That  tribes  speaking  Indo-Germanic  tongues  did  on  reaching 
settTpffT  ^'''^^f"'^  amalgamations  with  the  inhabitants  alread? 
settled  there,  is  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  for  in  some  case^ 
the  full  hght  of  history  beats  about  the  process.  Let  us  kok 
at  the  Hindu-Aryans  whose  advance  south  and  south-east  from 
the  upper  banks  of  the  Indus  is  represented  by  the  VedirHvnZ 

TfJ       \    'A'''  ^liose  complexion  is  exDrP^=,W 

des  gnated  white  (Rg.  i.  100,  18),  face  the  aboriginalTnlns  "  thJ 
black-skmned  Dasyu,"  with  their  foreign  tongue,  LSTZ'^J^! 
foreign  gods,  m  a  life  and  death  strugle.  wlich  has  S 
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tion  in  the  subjugation  of  the  barbarians  and  their  incorporation 
as  a  fourth  class,  QMra,  in  the  Hindu  poHty.  The  Indo-Germanio 
element  is  victorious,  but  "  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the  long 
period  that  preceded  this  event  Aryan  blood  was  often  crossed  with 
that  of  the  native  inhabitants.  Dasyu  maids  and  women  came 
into  the  house  of  the  Aryan  men  as  slaves ;  no  doubt  one  or  two 
here  and  there  rose  to  the  position  of  wedded  wife  and  mistress  of 
the  household"  {Zimmer,  loc.  cit.,  p.  117).  To  the  degeneracy 
consequent  upon  these  crossings,  and  increased  still  further  by 
the  subsequent  admixture  of  Scythian,  Mongolian,  and  European 
elements  of  all  kinds,  must  further  be  added  the  effects  of  the 
tropical  climate  of  India  which  works  such  tremendous  modifica- 
tions on  the  physical  organism  of  man :  with  the  residt  that, 
at  the  present  day,  only  the  Brahmin  families  of  certain  dis- 
tricts are  said  to  have  preserved  the  nobler  characteristics  of 
the  "Mediterranean  race"  (c/.  F.  Miiller,  AUg.  Ethnographie, 
p.  457,  /.).*  Quite  as  frequently  in  the  Avesta  occur  ancient 
accounts  of  the  struggle  of  the  Iraniati  population  with  a  native 
non- Aryan  race  {anairydo  danhdvo);  and  here,  too,  in  the  houses 
of  the  worshippers  of  Mazda  dwell  the  daughters  of  unbelieving 
tribes  as  servants  and  concubines  (W.  Geiger,  Ostiran.  Cultur,  p. 
176,/.). 

Similar  conditions  probably  prevailed  in  Europe,  though  we  have 
no  direct  memorials  thereof.  Thus,  in  ancient  Italy,  quite  apart 
fi-om  the  Phenician,  Greek,  and  Celtic  imigrations,  we  find  by 
the  side  of  the  Indo-Germanic  Middle-Italian  race  of  Latins, 
Umbrians,  Osci,  &c.,  no  fewer  than  four  different  peoples  whose 
connection  with  one  another,  or  with  the  Indo-Europeans,  there  is 
as  yet  nothing  to  prove : — the  Etrurians,  Ligurians,  lapyges,  and 
Iberi  (of  the  islands  and  Sicily).  All  these  foreign  populations, 
whose  peculiarities,  even  as  regards  their  physiological  character- 
istics, are  mentioned  by  Latin  writers  (c/.  on  the  Etruscans,  L. 
Diefenbach,  Origines  Europoeoe,  p.  109  ;  on  the  Ligurians,  ih.,  p. 
121),  in  the  course  of  centuries,  yielded  in  tongue  and  customs 
to  the  nucleus  of  Indo-Europeans  in  ancient  Italy.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  latter  were  not  profoundly  influenced  by  them  physio- 
logically. .   .  . 

The  instructive  example  of  a  shifting  of  physical  characteristics  is 
afforded  in  Western  Europe  by  the  Celts.  The  ancient  Gauls,  hke 
the  ancient  Germans,  are  depicted  in  the  accounts  of  antiquity  as 
a  fair-haired,  bright-eyed  race  of  unusual  stature,  a  description 
which  no  longer  suits  the  modern  Celts  of  Brittany,  Wales,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  t    The  causes  of  this  difference  we  do  not  know. 

*  The  ethnological  exploration  of  India  entered  on  a  new  stage  with 
The  Ethnological  Survey  of  India,  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
English  government  by  H.  Risley.    Cf.  M.  Muller,  Biographies  of  Words, 

^^Tcf'L.  Diefenbach,  ib.,  p.  160*/.,  and  A.  Holtzmann,  GermaTmche  Alter- 
turner,  ed.,  A.  Holder,  1873.  The  information  on  p.  123  is  interesting: 
"  When  Niebuhr  wrote  his  description  of  the  Gauls  of  Brennus  after  the 
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Nevertheless,  the  ethnological  affinity  of  the  peoples  who  now 
speak  Celtic  with  those  who  formerly  spoke  it,  will  be  denied  at 
the  present  day  by  nobody. 

In  all  these  cases,  then,  the  Indo-Germanic  element  has  been 
victorious  as  regards  language  over  the  assimilated  populations. 
Why  this  should  have  happened  cannot  be  made  out  with  com- 
plete certamty.    Generally,  on  the  strength  of  modern  analogies, 
It  may  be  said  that  the  language  of  the  more  highly  civilised 
peop  e,  especially  when  it  is  the  dominant  and  more  mmierous 
people,  most  readily  spreads  over  a  foreign  area;  though,  under 
certain  circumstances,  even  the  victors  accept  the  language  of  their 
more  civilised  captives,  as,  e.g.,  has  been  the  case  with  the  Ural- 
Altaic  Bulgarians  and  the  subjugated  Slavs.    It  is  an  easy  inference 
from  these  considerations  that  the  Indo-Germanic  population  of 
Europe  and  Asia  must  have  possessed  a  developed  civilisation 
lelatively  to  the  previous  popiilation  ;  and  the  possibility  of  thus 
explaining  the  wide  expansion  of  the  Indo-European  family  of 
nZr'         rr-.  ^r^bly  direct  indications  that  this  is  the 
collect  view  will  be  forthcoming  subsequently.    As,  then  it  is 
mdubitable  that  there  has  been  a  strong  admixture  of  he  ero- 
geneous  elements  with  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples,  ?he  further 
ques  ion  IS  raised  whether  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  bro\S 
by  the  immigrants  into  their  new  abodes,  have  not  flso  suSd 

No  r.  lY''."^'!  ^^P^  iuhabitaSs  ^ 

No  one  who  admits  the  probability  of  a  considerable  admixture 
of  populations  m  the  case  of  the  Indo-Europeans  will  h estate  o 
adnut  the  possibility  a  priori  that  in  all  Indo-European  languages 
there  IS  present  a  certain  stock  of  words  in  Indo-European  Sfn  ' 
which  It  will  never  be  possible  to  trace  back  to  the  pT^val  Indo 
rndTe'lnrf'  ""^'^  '^'^'"^^  "^'^  descended  fTom  not 
e?ten?  wm^f  rP'"''  to  any 

n  t£rrr;:k^f' vt^'  -^-fl-'--.  rec'ent  !;:;stfgat ' 

(lark,  black  or  brown  "  Tt-  ia  f,.!!,  Vi  '^"■uls,  the  Bretons,  are  short  and 
state  of  things  wTh"e,ar       tt^^^^SSt'cTi^Von^f  ^'"^  that  thj 

the  absorption  of  an  Inrlo-Germar  L  peoS  explained  by 

description  of  the  ancients  in  a  short  ^  n,  !.  I.        ''"l^'  ,«°"espon.iing  to  thi 
t^on  (the  Celts)-a  view.  l^w^^e^Th^hltegS^^^ 
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It  must  also,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  as  yet  no  one  has 
succeeded  in  detecting  with  any  certainty  cases  of  such  influence, 
exercised  by  the  languages  of  the  original  inhabitants  on  the  more 
ancient  stages  of  the  life  either  of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  or  any 
other  Indo-Germanic  language.* 

In  any  case,  from  what  we  have  already  seen,  the  question  as 
to  the  original  physical  type  of  the  Indo-Europeans  must  be  re- 
duced to  the  question  :  What  was  the  original  type  of  that  nucleus 
of  Indo-European  population  from  which  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guage was  communicated  to  the  non-Indo-European  element  in  the 
varioiis  individual  peoples  1 

But  this  way  of  putting  the  question  also  is  possibly  false,  in 
as  far  as  it  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  physical  character 
of  the  original  Indo-Germanic  people  at  large  must  necessarily 
have  been  uniform.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  anthropologists  and 
ethnologists  do  proceed,  tacitly  or  avowedly,  on  this  assumption. 
Penka  says,  in  Der  Herkunft  der  Arier,  p.  20,  word  for  word  :  "  To 
assume  a  primitive  people,  consisting  of  two  different  races,  is  to 
credit  nature  with  developing  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
environment,  one  and  the  same  original  form  in  different  directions 
— an  assumption  the  absurdity  of  which  is  patent."  In  reality, 
however,  the  case  is  otherwise.  As  a  matter  of  chronology,  the 
origin  of  the  Indo-Europeans  and  the  origin  of  man  are  not  to  be 
confounded.  If  we  reflect  that  our  earliest  historical  knowledge 
of  the  European  branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  does  not  yet 
go  back  so  far  as  B.C.  1000,  and  that  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples 
of  Europe  are  not,  when  they  make  their  first  appearance,  yet 
closely  united  to  the  soil  of  their  homes  (c/.  Part  iv.  chs.  5  and  12), 
I  do  not  see  what  there  is  to  confute  the  idea  that  the  Indo- 
Europeans  of  Europe  were  yet  dwelling  together,  when,  perhaps, 
already  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  first  pyramids  had  heralded 
the  dawn  of  history.  And  why  could  not  non-Indo-Germanic 
elements  be  taken  up  into  the  common  tongue  and  culture  of  the 
Indo-Europeans  at  that  time  ? 

When  Indo-European  peoples  meet  us  in  history,  they  present 
us  at  any  rate  with  no  unifoi-m  physical  type.  Even  the  old 
Teutons,  who  at  present  are  readily  accepted  as  the  progenitors 
of  the  whole  Indo-European  race,  are  regarded  by  Virchow,  on  p. 
156  of  the  lecture  already  mentioned  {Die  Deutschen  unci  die  Ger- 
manen,  Verhandlungen  der  Berliner  Gesellschaft  fiir  Anthropologie, 
&G.,  1881),  as  probably  already  differentiated  physically.  Indeed, 
the  same  student,  whose  caution  and  circumspection  one  is  most 
inchned  to  trust  in  these  questions,  has  subsequently  (Korrespondenz- 
JBlatt  der  deutschen  Gesellschaft  fiir  Anthropologie,  1883,  p.  144) 
flatly  denied  a  uniform  Indo-Germanic  type,  and  has  assumed  two 

*  Cf.  also  Ascoli,  Uebcr  die  ethnologischen  Orilnde  der  Umgestaltung  der 
Sprachen  {Verh.  d.  V.  inter.  O-Kongr.,  ii.  279,/.),  and  M.  Gaster,  Die 
nichlateinischen  Memenie  im  Rumanischen  {Oroher's  Gnindnss,  P-  406, 
Ibidem,  G.  Meyer  describes  Albanian  {cf.  above,  p.  76)  as  a  "half-Romance 
mixed  language"  (p.  805). 
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streams,  a  dolichocephalous  and  a  brachycephalous,  flowing  side  by 
side  together  from  the  beginning. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  thus  much  is  certain  :  that  all  these  questions 
at  present  need  so  much  light  thrown  upon  them,  and  are  so  far 
h-om  bemg  capable  of  decision,  that  an  attempt  such  as  that 
undertaken  byPenka  (above,  p.  102,  /.),  to  determine  the  origin  of 
the  Indo-Europeans  by  means  of  craniology  and  other  anatomical 
mdications  must  be  designated  as  premature  a  limine. 

J^rom  these  ethnologico-linguistic  considerations  we  may  now 


CHAPTER  11. 


LOSSES  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  LANGUAGE. 

The  probability  of  considerable  losses  from  the  Indo-Germanic  vocabulary — 
Consequences  thereof — Suspicious  nature  pf  negative  arguments  about 
the  culture  of  primitive  times — The  question  of  the  original  home  in 
this  connection — Occasionally,  however,  the  uniform  absence  of  names 
amounts  to  proof :  fishes,  colours,  flowers. 

An  instance  in  which  an  etymological  equation  can  be  carried 
through  all  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  or  groups  of  languages 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  is,  as  everybody  knows, 
extremely  rare.  Even  in  the  case  of  extremely  tenacious  and 
wide-spreading  groups  of  cognate  words,  it  not  imfrequently 
happens  that  one  language  or  other  is  found  wanting  in  the 
primitive  word.  In  the  Slav  languages  the  Indo-Germanic  name 
for  "father"  is  wanting,  in  Greek  that  for  "sister,"  in  Latin  that 
for  "  daughter,"  and  so  on.  No  one  will  doubt,  that  in  all  these 
cases,  the  words  did  once  exist  in  those  languages,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  time  they  have  been  displaced  by  others. 

For,  to  lose  what  it  once  possessed,  is  one  of  the  commonest 
occurrences  in  the  life  of  a  language.  Whoever  turns  over  any 
single  page  of  a  Middle-High  German  text,  finds  there  a  whole 
string  of  words,  which  at  the  present  day  are  no  longer  used,  or  no 
longer  used  independently.  Since,  however,  in  the  relatively  short 
time  which  separates  us  from  the  Middle  Ages,  a  not  inconsider- 
able part  of  the  vocabulary  of  that  period  can  fall  into  desuetude, 
must  not  the  losses  from  the  original  language  have  been  tremen- 
dous, when  we  consider  the  local  variations  and  revolutions  m 
culture  to  which  the  Indo-Europeans  were  exposed  when  they  had 
left  their  original  home  ?  This  high  probability  of  very  extensive 
losses  from  the  original  vocabulary  necessitates  the  greatest  caution 
in  two  different  directions  in  the  employment  of  linguistic  argu- 
ments for  the  investigation  of  primitive  culture.  It  is  in  the  first 
place  extremely  precarious  to  infer,  from  the  absence  of  cognate 
words,  a  want  of  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  Indo-Europeans 
with  certain  ideas  or  objects  of  civilisation— an  axiom  which  in 
principle  is  admitted  by  everybody,  but  is  frequently  neglected  in 
detail. 
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A.  H.  Sayce,  The  Principles  of  Comparative  Fliilology,  is  right 
then  in  saying,  p.  203  :  "  Just  as  the  modem  geologist  insists  on 
the  imperfection  of  the  geological  record,  so  ought  the  glottologist 
to  remember  that  only  the  wrecks  and  fragments  of  ancient  speech 
have  been  preserved  to  us  by  happy  accident.  Countless  words 
and  forms  have  perished  altogether,  and  though  Pictet  can  show 
that  an  object  designated  by  the  same  name  in  both  Eastern  and 
Western  Aryan  dialects  must  have  been  known  to  our  remote 

ancestors  of  the  prehistoric  period  yet  the  converse  of  this 

does  not  hold  good." 

Specially  important,  however,  is  this  standpoint  for  the  question 
of  the  original  Indo-European  home,  so  far  as  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  infer  it  from  apparent  deficiencies  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
vocabulary  in  the  designation  of  certain  plants  and  animals. 

The  Indo-Germanic  family  extends,  according  to  A.  Grisebach, 
over  three  areas  of  vegetation,  the  zone  of  the  Monsoons,  the 
steppes  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  forests  of  the  East  Continent, 
each  possessing  its  peculiar  fauna  and  flora.    Now,  place  the 
original  starting-point  of  the  Indo-Europeans  where  you  will,  it  is 
wholly  inconceivable  that  the  original  names  for  plants  and  animals 
should  have  persisted  throughout  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  peoiDles.    How  could  the  names  for  the  things  persist 
when  the  things  themselves  had  disappeared  from  view  for  perhaps 
thousands  of  years?    Look,  for  instance,  at  Sanskrit  and  Iranian 
which  difi-er  little  more  than  dialects  :  out  of  the  whole  plant- world' 
the  Soma,  the  gift  of  the  gods,  for  which  a  representative  on  earth 
can  only  be  found  with  difficulty  (cf.  Z.  d.  M.  G.,  xxxv.  pp.  680- 
yj},  is  almost  the  only  plant  to  which  both  nations  give  the  same 
name ;  and  yet  no  one  thinks  of  explaining  this  fact  otherwise  than 
by  the  complete  separation,  in  the  geography  of  plants,  of  the 
historical  homes  of  the  two  peoples.    A  very  simple  act  of  reflection 
IS  therefore  enough  to  show  that  facts,  such  as  that  original  Indo- 
Germanic  names  for  lion,  tiger,  camel,  &c.,  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  certainty,  cannot  turn  the  scale  either  in  favour  of  or  against 
the  European  or  the  Asiatic  hypothesis  of  the  original  home. 
Accordingly,  F   Hommel  {of.  above,  p.  97)  has  rightly  laid  nc^ 
particular  weight  on  such  arguments  in  determining  the  original 
locality  of  the  Semites.  ^  u^iginai 

Although  then,  the  greatest  caution  is  necessary  when  we  are 
dealing  with  particular  cases,  this  does  not  amount  to  sayin..  tSt 
the  absence  of  identical  names  (when  it  extends  to  whole  categoriei 
of  conceptions,  and  can  be  explained  by  observation  of  a  historical 
kind)  possesses  no  demonstrative  force,  and  here  I  venture  to  enter 
mto  some  of  these  cases  more  closely  venture  to  enter 

fi.h?s\trikini°  t  if  of  cognate  names  for 

uiu/cn,  zou/cn).    As  for  the  various  k  ndq  nf  flaU  „ 
n^e      eel  see™  to  ™n  „.„ugh  the^  ^2  ItgL'TaS. 
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angmlla,  G.  eyx^Xv?,  Lith.  ungurps,  Ch.  Slav,  afforistt),  unless,  indeed, 
these  words  too  were  first  evolved  in  the  separate  languages  out  of 
a  common  name  for  snake  (Lat.  anguis,  G.  Lith.  angls,  Sans. 
d/u  Aic),  and  were  employed  to  designate  the  eel  as  "a  little 
snake  "  just  as  m  Old  Irish  this  fish  is  called  esc-ung  (-ung  =  anguis), 
I.e.,  "swamp-snake."  Other  instances  such  as  O.H.G.  lacks  Russ 
losos%,  Lith.  laszisza,  O.N.  sild.-  O.S.  seildi,  Lith.  sitU,  Lat.  attilus: 
G.  ereXt?,  are  confined  to  a  limited  linguistic  area,  and  are,  at  any 
rate  in  the  last  cases,  probably  due  to  borrowing.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  only  after  their  separation  that  the  Lido-Gei-manic  peoples 
seem  to  have  turned  their  attention  to  fishing,  and  to  have  acquired 
a  taste  for  fish  as  food.  In  the  hymns  of  the  Rigveda,  fishing  is  still 
wholly  unknown  (c/.  Zimmer,  Altindisches  Leben,  p.  26) ;  and  so, 
too,  in  the  Homeric  period  it  is  only  in  times  of  extremity  that 
fish  is  used  by  the  heroes  as  food  (Od.  xii.  330;  iv.  368) :  the  only 
species  named  is  the  eel,  which,  however,  by  Homer  himself  is 
scarcely  coimted  a  fish  (iyxeX-ve?  re  koI  IxOves ;  cf.  E.  Buchholtz,  Die 
Homerischen  Realien,  i.  2,  p.  104,  /.).  'lxevocf>a.yoi,  "  fish-eaters," 
is  a  name  which  occurs  in  Herodotus  for  barbarians  on  the  Arabian 
sea,  and  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  ySovrvpoc^ayoi, 
"butter-eaters."*  The  diversity  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  all  fishing 
terms  has  been  remarked  ere  now  by  W.  Helbig  {cf.  p.  75).  In  the 
lake-dwellings  of  the  Po,  also,  no  fishing  tackle  whatever,  or  hooks, 
&c.,  have  been  found,  so  that  their  ancient  inhabitants,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Helbig's  investigations,  belonged  to  the  Italian  race,  cannot 
in  spite  of  their  favourable  opportunities  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  fishing  the  teeming  waters  of  the  Po.f 

A  second  example  of  the  force  of  linguistic  arguments,  even  in 
a  negative  direction,  may  be  taken  from  the  Indo-Germanic 
nomenclature  of  colours.    Recent  researches  into  the  designations 

*  Cf.  0.  "Weise,  Die  griech  W'&rter  im  Latein,  p.  Ill,  wlio  regards  as 
European  the  names  for  eel,  pike  {lupus,  Xvkos,  hiciics),  ray  (Lat.  raja,  Sw. 
rockaV),  percli  (Lat.  acus,  O.H.G.  ag?),  as  Grseco-Italian  the  equations  inugil 
=  IJ.v^os,  attilus  =€Te\ls,  squatus  =  KrjTos,  'murex  =  fiva^.  The  two  latter  alone 
seem  to  have  a  primeval  connection  with  each  other.  The  former  may  have 
signified  any  kind  of  sea-beast — the  sea  was  known  to  the  Euro])ean  branch 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  (Part  iv.  ch.  x.) — the  latter  any  kind  of  slug. 

t  It  has  been  objected  to  me  privately  "  that  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
the  Greeks,  a  maritime  nation  par  excellence,  should  not  have  eaten  fish  from 
the  earliest  times."  The  occurrence  of  the  fish-hook  in  Homer,  also  points  to 
the  existence  of  fishing  as  a  craft.  In  this  connection  reference  may  be  made  to 
Wilamowitz's  investigations  {Homerisclie  Untersuclmngen,  p.  292) :  according 
to  him,  relatively  to  the  time  at  which  the  epic  (which  does  not  allow  the  heroes 
to  ride,  to  write,  to  make  soup,  eat  fish,  &c.)  is  fixed,  the  age  of  our  Homer 
is  a  comparatively  recent  one,  in  which  a  different  state  of  culture  prevailed. 
The  value,  however,  of  such  features  in  the  old  epic  style  as  demonstrating  the 
existence  of  a  period  when  heroes  really  did  not  ride,  write,  make  soup,  and 
eat  fish  (precisely  because  in  that  period  they  were  not  a  maritime  nation  par 
excellence),  is  no  more  impaired  thereby  than  is  the  value  of  the  primeval 
linguistic  forms  which  occur  in  the  epic  style,  and  were  made  use  of  by  the 
bards.  The  fishing-hook  {dyKtarpov),  besides,  is  only  mentioned  in  the  above 
two  passages  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  368,  and  xii.  330,  of  which  the  latter,  more- 
over, is  generally  acknowledged  as  havuig  the  former  in  view. 
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and  sense  for  colours  amongst  savages  of  the  most  opposite 
descriptions  {cf.  H.  Magnus,  Untersuchungen  iiber  den  Farbensinn 
der  Naturvolker,  1880),  have  led  to  the  result  that  terms  for  the 
two  long-wave  colours,  red  and  yellow,  are  most  clearly  developed. 
Further,  the  simultaneous  action  of  all  the  i-ays  on  the  retina  of 
the  eye,  and  the  total  absence  of  the  sensation  of  light,  i.e.,  light 
and  darkness,  white  and  black,  are,  generally  speaking,  clearly 
marked  in  language.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nomenclature  of 
coloura  is  wretchedly  defective  when  it  comes  to  the  short-wave 
colours,  green  and  blue. 

With  this  circumstance,  which  after  Magnus'  investigations  may 
be  regarded  as  normal  amongst  primitive  peoples,  the  actual 
facts  of  language  in  the  primitive  Indo-Germanic  period  most  com- 
pletely correspond.  The  whole  of  our  family  of  languages  agrees 
in  Sans,  rudhird,  G.  ipv6p6?,  Lat.  ruber,  Ch.  SI.  rudrii,  Lith. 
raudUnas  I.  ruad,  Goth,  ravds. 

There  is  no  other  linguistic  equation  equally  extensive  with  this, 
though  the  colours  yellow,  white,  and  black  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  recognised  and  named  in  the  original  language,  or  at  least  in 
parts  of  the  area  covered  by  it. 

Yellow. — For  the  designation  of  this  colour  the  two  roots  ghel 
and  ghel  are  used,  the  derivatives  from  which  cannot  always  be 
sharply  distinguished.  To  them  belong  Sans,  hdri,  /larind,  harit, 
hdrita,  "yellow,  yellowish,  also  greenish;"  Zend  mirita,  mirina, 
"yellowish,  green;"  G.  xAwpds,  "yellow-green;"  Lat.  helvus,  fulvm, 
fldvus  (j-fvo);  O.R.G.gelo;  Lith.  zelti,  "green"  (gettas,  "yellow"); 
O.S.  zelenii,  "  green  "  {zluB,  "  gall "),  &c.  It  is  manifest  that  these 
roots  have  a  tendency  to  pass  into  the  meaning  of  green,  especially 
the  green  of  the  young  crops  (G.  xA.07?)  j  nevertheless,  yellow  seems 
to  have  been  the  starting-point,  as  is  indicated  by  ancient  suffix- 
like formations  such  as  Lat.  helvus  =  O.R.G.  gelo,*  Sans.  Mranya 
=  Zend  mranya,  O.S.  zlato  =  GoiK  gulp,  "gold"  (cf.  Part  "iii 
ch.  iv.). 

White.—Sana  rajatd,  &c.,  has  for  the  most  part  passed  into  the 
meanmg  of  silver.  Of  its  fundamental  meaning  only  traces  can 
be  discovered  (Part  iii.  ch.  v.)  :  Sans,  pvetd  (rt.  gvit  /  ^vid),  Zend 
spaeta,  Goth,  koeits,  G.  Xev/co's,  Lith.  lauks,  Ir.  lamh  ;  G.  0avos=lr 
ban.  These  four  series  regard  white  as  the  shining  colour  To 
them  must  be  added:  O.R.G.  falo  =  O.S.  plavu,  "  yvhite G  dUo^ 
=  Lat.  albm. 

BlacL~-Sana  krshnd,  O.S.  h-mu,  O.Pr.  Mrsna,  Sans,  malina- 
mala,  dirt,  G.  ^iXa,,  Lett,  melmt  {cf  N.H.G.  schwarz,  Lat' 
sordes,  "dirt,"  O.H.G.  salo,  "black,  dirty") 

8tiiness%rbiur       "'^'"''p'  g^-^^"' 

*  This  word  ghel-vo  has  been  the  starting-point  whence  bv  nnnl^r,,,  +1, 
suffix -.0  has  spread  through  Teutonic  and  LaLi  nanTes  of  Jours  W^h  J 
/«ro,  "coloured,"  salo,  "black;"  A.S.  base,  "  purple     0  H  G  „;^„ 
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In  the  same  way  a  word  for  "colour"  cannot  be  discovered 
m  the  onginal  Indo-Germanic  tongue,  a  fact  which  does  not 
seem  to  be  accidental  (c/.  Magnus,  ib.,  p.  U,  Der  BegHff 
der  Farhe  bez  den  Naturmlkern).  The  later  expressions  for 
this  conception  conceive  colour  as  the  covering  of  the  skin 
''skin")"'"''"  ■  =  occwZere;  G.  ^pS/^a  :  xp<is, 

Now,  whether  from  all  this  it  follows  that  the  most  ancient 
Indo-Europeans  were  deficient  physiologically  in  the  capacity  for 
discriminating  the  short-wave  colours,  is  a  question  which,  as  it 
has  lately  been  proved  that  the  power  of  apprehending  and  the 
power  of  naming  colours  do  not  absolutely  coincide  (c/.  Magnus,  ib., 
p.  34)  I  gladly  leave  open.  To  me  it  seems  that  the  poverty  or 
wealth  of  a  language  in  colour-names  much  rather  depends  on  the 
general  culture  of  a  people.  Of  various  pastoral  tribes  of  Africa 
we  learn  that  the  examination  of  their  colour-names  "met  with 
absolutely  no  difficulties,  as  long  as  it  dealt  with  colours  which 
occur  in  animals,  wild  and  domesticated,  black,  grey,  white,  yellow, 
(including  the  red  of  the  cow),  and  confusion  first  began  with  the 
colours,  which  are  not  observed  in  animals,  green  and  blue "  (c/. 
Magnus,  ib.,  p.  18).  So,  too,  amongst  the  Finns,  who  absolutely 
call  colour  harva,  "  hair,"  such  colours  as  are  not  met  with  in  furry 
animals,  as  yellow,  green,  blue,  have  partially  borrowed  names 
(c/.  A.  Ahlqvist,  Die  Culturwoerter  in  dm  westf.  Sprachen,  p.  91). 
Much  the  same  may  the  state  of  things  have  been  with  the  nomad 
Indo-Europeans.  * 

*Of.O.  Weise,  Die  Farbenhezdchnungen  der  Indogcrmanen  B.  Beitr.  z.  Kunde 
der  indog._  Spr.,  ii.  p.  273,/.  Other  philological  literatiire  on  this  point  will 
be  found  in  L.  Geiger,  Ucbcr  den  Farbensinn  der  Urzeit  und  seiner  Entwicklung 
{Zur  Mnhoicklungsgesch.  d.  Menschheit,  1871,  p.  45,/.);  A.  Bacmeister,  Celtische 
Briefe,  1874,  p.  112,/.;  Pole,  "Colour  Blindness  in  Relation  to  the  Homeric  Ex- 
pressions for  Colour,"  NaUtre,  1878,  p.  676  ;  H.  Varabery,  Die  primitive  Cultur 
desturko-tatarischen  Volkes,  1879,  p. 224,/.;  Grant  Allen,  Der  Farbensinn.  Sein 
Ursprung  und  seine  Entioicklung,  Bin  Beitrag  zur  vergleichcnden  Psychologic, 
Mit  eincr  Einleitung  von  Dr  K  Erause,  Leipzig,  1880. 

The  remarks  are  quite  erroneous  which  are  made  against  Comparative 
Philologists,  and  particularly  against  the  conclusions  of  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  by  Edm.  Veckenstedt,  Oeschichte  der  gricchischen  Farbenlchre,  1888, 
p.  53,  where  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  Greeks  of  the  most  ancient  times 
distinguished  colours  just  as  much  as  Greeks  of  the  latest  period. 

What  I  maintained,  and  still  maintain,  is,  first,  that  the  name  for  red  is  the 
most  uniform  and  most  widely  spread  equation  in  the  way  of  names  of  colour 
in  the  Indo-Germanic  languages ;  next,  that  groups  of  languages  agree  as  to 
the  names  of  yellow,  white  and  black  also  ;  third,  that  equations  for  green, 
and  particularly  for  blue,  are  absolutely  ^Yanting.  Inasmuch  as  this  Inck  of 
terms  for  gi-een  and  blue  occurs  amongst  numerous  uncivilised  peoples,  that  it 
should  also  occur  amongst  the  Indo-Europeans  is,  perhaps,  not  a  mere  accident 
— and  in  this  connection  alone  is  this  subject  at  all  touched  upon. 
How  this  lack  of  terms  is  to  be  explained  I  have  not  undertaken  to  decide. 
I  have,  however,  expressed  myself  very  sceptically  with  regard  to  the  assump- 
tion that  an  evolution  of  the  colour  sense  can  be  traced  in  language.  How, 
then,  as  far  as  I  am  cencerned,  can  Veckenstedt  talk  of  "linguistic  Darwinism" 
and  '  'A  ugendariuinisten  1 " 

How  small  his  acquaintance  is  with  what  constitutes  linguistic  evidence  is 
shown  by  his  attempt  to  make  out  a  series  of  primevally  connected  words  for 
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In  this  connection,  the  almost  entire  deficiency  in  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages  of  common  names  for  flowers  should  perhaps 
be  observed.    The  few  coincidences,  e.g.,  between  Latin  and  Greek 
(poSov  :  rosa,  keCptov  :  lilium,  tov  :  viola,  iJiaXaxq  :  malva,  kc),  are 
either  due  to  borrowing  {cf.,  however,  0.  Weise,  ih.,  p.  127),  or 
certainly  at  any  rate  indicate  the  wild  plants.    Of  the  Hindus  of 
the  Veda  the  words  of  R.  Roths  hold  good  {Z.  d.  D.  M.  G.,  xxxv. 
p.  84)  :  «  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  flowers  have 
scarcely  a  place  in  the  Veda.    Wreaths  of  flowers,  of  comse,  are 
used  as  decorations,  but  the  separate  flowers  and  their  beauty  are 
not  yet  appreciated.    That  lesson  was  first  learnt  later  by  the 
Hindu,   when   surrounded   by   another   flora."     Amongst  the 
Homeric  Greeks,  too,  in  spite  of  their  extensive  gardening  and 
their  diflerent  names  for  difl-erent  flowers  {Xe[piov  in  Aetpto'^s, 
KpoKos,  idKLvOo';,  lov,  f,68ov  in  ^oSoSdKToXo<s,*  and  ^oSoets),  not  a 
trace  of  floriculture  is  yet  to  be  found  (cf.,  E.  Buchholz,  Die 
nomertscken  Realien,  ii.  p.  111,/.). 

So,  too,  in  the  Turko-Tartaric  languages  common  names  for  the 
diflerent  kinds  of  flowers  are  wanting  (cf.  H.  Vambery  Die 
primitive  Kultur,  p.  223),  so  that  in  reality  it  is  only  at  an 
advanced  period  of  culture  that  delight  in  the  damty  gems  of 
mead  and  wood  seems  to  awake. 

A  remarkably  instructive  example  of  the  validity  of  the  argu- 
ment e  silentio  hnguarum  will  meet  us  in  Part  iv.  ch.  xii  where 
we  hope  to  show,  with  regard  to  the  terminology  of  names  of  kin 
no  terms  for  the  afiinity  of  the  husband  with  the  wife's  relatives 
were  or  could  be  formed. 

blue   which  he  finds  in  G.  yo.  =  Lat.  viola,  and  in  Lat.  vitrum,  G  Wr« 
i'  that  because  these  plants  wer^ 

tiZ    Wha  To*'  colour  blue  was  recognised  and  named  in  the  p^^mlval 
«3  w-fT     '      '  "■^""^     altogether  false,  and  not  in  accord 

ref  kriSe7nXToo£.^'^"°^°°"''^^^  ^^^^^ 

+1,  *^^^  \^  ^""^^  unmistakably  mentioned  in  Archilochus  Cfr  9Q^  =,r„i 
that  along  with  the  myrtle,  which  is  <iuite  unknown  fo  Homer  :    ^  '^'''^ 

f%ou(ra  6a\\hv  fivpcrh-qs  eVepTreTO 
^o57)f  re  KaXhv  dvOos.     r/  Se  oi  K6fjL-q 
w/xovs  Karea-KiaCe  Kal  iJ.eTd<ppei/a. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDO-GERMANIC  EQUATIONS. 

Partial  coincidences  in  the  Indo-Germanic  vocabulary  may  be  due  either  to  : 
(1)  Accident,  (2)  differences  of  dialect  in  the  original  language,  (3)  new 
formations  common  to  separate  groups  of  languages — Pedigree  theory 
or  Transition  theory — The  affinities  of  the  Teutonic  and  the  Greek 
vocabulary — Common  European  culture — Difficulty  of  the  -questions 
treated. 

The  probability  of  tremendous  gaps  in  the  transmission  of  the 
ancient  vocabulary  makes  prudence  in  another  direction  extremely 
necessary  in  the  employment  of  linguistic  materials  for  the  history  of 
culture.  It  has  been  fully  explained  in  the  first  part  of  our  work  how 
coincidences  between  groups  of  Indo-Germanic  languages  have  been 
used  in  the  same  way  as  the  vocabulary  of  the  original  language  for 
depicting  epochs  of  culture,  which  should  seem  to  fairly  well  bridge 
over  the  chasm  between  the  dim  and  distant  primeval  period,  and  oiu- 
first  historical  knowledge  of  the  separate  peoples.  The  thought  of 
the  possibility  of  tracing  back  the  primeval  history  of  the  Teutonic 
people,  for  example,  through  an  original  Teutonic,  a  Slavo-Teutonic, 
a  European  epoch,  right  back  to  the  primeval  Indo-European  period, 
could  not  but  lend  a  new  and  special  charm  to  Linguistic  Palaeonto- 
logy. Unfortunately,  very  simple  considerations  are  enough  to 
show  that  in  this  investigation  of  the  prehistoric  strata  of  culture, 
the  Science  of  Language  has  as  yet  attained  but  few  indisputable 
results. 

Obviously,  to  begin  with,  it  is,  from  a  purely  linguistic  point  of 
view,  an  extremely  useful  beginning  to  establish,  as  Fick,  Sclimidt, 
and  others  have  done  in  careful  catalogues  of  words,  the  geographi- 
cal extension  of  etymological  equations  in  the  bounds  of  the  Indo- 
European  family.  But  now  to  use  catalogues  of  this  kind,  solely 
in  such  a  way  as  to  predicate,  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  culture 
contained  in  them,  that,  e.g.,  a  Grteco-Itahan  period  was  richer  than 
a  European,  a  European  than  an  Indo-European,  and  so  on— a 
method  of  proceeding  such  as  this  is  from  the  outset  hampered  by 
the  incapacity  of  science  to  decide  with  certainty  in  individual 
cases  whether  it  was  or  was  not  by  accident  that  the  series  of 
words  in  question  was  limited  to  a  certain  group'  of  languages. 
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Eecent  etymological  research  has  frequently  extended  the  area  of 
sets  of  words  which  have  an  importance  for  the  history  of  culture. 
Hitherto,  for  example,  it  was  held  that  the  equation  Lat.  hordeum, 
corresponding  to  the  Teutonic  gerste,  was  limited  to  European 
ground.  From  this  the  further  conclusion  was  drawn  that  this 
species  of  grain  was  not  cultivated  before  the  European  period. 
Eeceutly,  however,  it  has  been  shoTO  that  that  word  reaches  a 
considerable  distance  in  the  direction  of  Asia,  as  is  shown  by  the 
Ai-menian  gari,  Pehlevi  jurd-dk,  Baludi  zurth^dni.  So,  too,  equa- 
tions such  as  Lat.  grus,  G.  yepavo<:,  O.I.  gen.  griuin,  A.S.  cran, 
Lith.  gerve  {gersze),  O.S.  leravi,  "crane;"  Lat.  glans,  G.  /SaWos, 
O.S.  zelq.di,  "acorn,"  were  regarded  as  exclusively  European  until 
they  were  established  in  Asiatic  territory  as  well  (Arm'.  krounkn  = 
yepavo's ;  Arm.  kalin  =  ySaXavos). 

It  is  then  by  no  means  permissible  to  refuse  any  word  you  like, 
along  with  the  concept  indicated  by  it,  to  the  primeval  period,  and 
to  assign  it  to  a  later  epoch,  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  has  only 
been  handed  down  by  a  single  group  of  related  languages.  Are  we 
to  assume  that  the  Indo-Europeans  of  Europe  were  the  first  to  ex- 
perience the  need  of  a  word  for  their  beards  (Lat.  barba,  Lith. 
barzdd,  O.S.  brada,  N.H.G.  bart),  while  their  forefathers  before 
them  had  perhaps  a  name  for  razor  {kskurd  =  ivpov)  1  Or  is  it 
probable  that  the  bird  had  a  designation  in  the  primitive  period 
(Sans,  vi,  Zend  vi,  Lat.  avis,  G.  oimv6s,  *6-Fl-wv6s),  and  that  the 
bird  s  egg  did  not  get  one  until  the  European  epoch  (G.  (ioV  Lat 
ovum,  OH.G.  ei,  plur.  eigir,  0.1.  og,  0.8.jaje)^  Indeed,  have  not 
words  of  a  primitive  formation  which  have  been  transmitted  by 
only  a  single  language,  much  like  the  Teutonic  substantives  horse 
_bali£  ( =  beams,  rafter),  boat,  and  a  hundred  others,  a  right  at  least 
m  theory  to  be  regarded  as  Indo-Germanic  productions  1 

Now,  it  certainly  is  not  possible  that  every  partial  coincidence 
Between  the  Indo-European  languages  can  be  due  to  the  loss  of 
linguistic  property  by  the  languages  which  do  not  share  in  parti- 
cular equations.  Else  we  should  have  to  assume  for  the  original 
Indo-Germanic  tongue  an  exuberance  of  homonymous  and  synonv- 
mous  expressions  such  as  would  be  inconceivable  in  the  language  of 
even  the  most  civilised  peoples.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely  probable 
thata  arge  part  of  the  equations  in  question  are  really,  locally  or 
chronologicaUy,  perfectly  distinct  acts  of  creation  performed  by 
the  instinct  for  language ;  and  this  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the 
instances.  their  production  in  particulai' 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  original  Indo-Germanir 
anguage  the  moment  it  is  conceived,  not  as  a  philological  abTtra 
t  on  but  as  something  complete  in  itself,  as  the  actual  spoken 
anguage  of  an  actually  existing  people,  must  after  every  amalop  v  of 
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possible  to  explain  in  the  same  way  the  exclusive  possession  of  cer- 
tain verbal  signs  of  culture  by  certain  groups  of  peoples.  When  one 
considers  that  the  Indo-Europeans  were  above  all  things  a  cattle- 
breeding  people,  it  might  appear  striking  that  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, it  is  only  the  generic  names  for  cattle  that  coincide  in  most 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages.  The  explanation  of  this  may 
perhaps  be  that  these  generic  names  held  throughout  the  whole 
area  of  the  original  language,  and  that  by  the  side  of  them  special 
names  existed  in  the  separate  dialects  for  domesticated  animals 
according  to  their  sex  and  age — e.g.,  Sans.  c?Ae?i^^  =  Zend  daenu: 
Sans.  va^cC,  Lat.  vacca,  for  cow,  the  mother  animal ;  Sans,  meshd  = 
Zend  maesha :  Sans.  'drana  =  (j.  aprjv,  for  ram,  he-goat;  Zend 
huza  =  A.S.  bucca,  Ir.  bocc:  (G.  KctTrpos,  "boar");  Lat.  ca)i:>er  =  O.N. 
hafr,  for  she-goat,  and  many  others.  Or  if  one  thinks  of  the 
endless  names  for  milk  in  the  the  German  dialects  (J.  Grimm, 
Geschichte  d.  deutschen  Sprache,  p.  997),  one  might  similarly 
explain  its  diflPerent  names  in  Indo-Germanic  languages  (Sans. 
pdyas  =  Zend  payanh :  G.  ydXa  =  Lat.  lac:  Goth,  milulcs  =  I.  melg 
(Windisch  Ir.  T.,  p.  685);  Sans.  dddhi  =  0.'P.  acc.  dada-n  (here 
observe  the  agreement  of  geographical  groups). 

Although,  as  regards  the  history  of  language  and  culture,  there 
is  a  probability  that  some  of  the  partial  agreements  in  the  Indo- 
Germanic  vocabulary  derive  from  differences  in  dialect  in  the  original 
tongue,  yet,  obviously  still  more  owe  their  existence  to  the  further 
evolution  of  Indo-Germanic  language  and  civilisation.  Now,  in  what 
way  soever,  whether  by  the  pedigree  theory,  or  by  means  of  the  wave 
theory  (c/.  above,  p.  64,/.),  we  conceive  the  expansion  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  peoples,  thus  much  is  beyond  doubt :  that  the  Indo- 
Germanic  tribes  in  the  course  of  time  encountered  an  ever  increas- 
ing quantity  of  ideas  and  objects  of  civilisation  for  which  the  ancient 
language  of  the  original  home  no  longer  offered  any  suflScient  ter- 
minology. In  order,  however,  to  understand  how  this  deficiency 
was  supplied  we  must  be  extremely  careful  not  to  confound  this  pro- 
cess with  the  origin  of  language.  "We  must  exclude  the  creation, 
unless  by  onomatopcesis,  of  new  roots  and  words;  and  it  follows  that 
languages  so  far  as  they  did  not,  along  with  foreign  objects  of  civilisa- 
tion imported  from  abroad,  also  adopt  the  foreign  words  and  sounds 
for  them — a  point  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal  subsequently — 
must  have  drawn  from  the  founts  of  their  own  possession  for  the 
expression  of  the  new  ideas  which  crowded  in  upon  them.  The 
course  followed  was  in  the  main  the  same  as  that  adopted  at  the 
present  day  in  presence  of  the  same  problem ;  it  was  that  of 
narrowing  and  specialising  a  wider  and  more  general  term,  in  order 
to  provide  a  designation  for  the  new  objects  of  civihsation.*  We 
understand  well  enough  now  what  is  meant  by  a  train,  steamer, 
&c.,  and  yet,  after  a  little  reflection  we  must  admit  that  these 
words  contain  but  a  very  general  description  of  the  objects  in- 
tended.    A   similar    linguistic   process   can  still  be  observed 

*  Gf.  the  author's  Ueber  den  Gedanken  dner  KuUurgeschidde  dcr  Indo- 
germaTien  auf  Sprachw.  Grundlage,  Jena,  1887,  p.  8,ff. 
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and  traced  in  the  partial  coincidences  of  the  Indo-European 
vocabulary. 

This  is  the  case  when  the  European  languages  give  a  series  of 
equations  such  as  G.  /jlvXXu),  Lat.  molere,  Goth,  malan,  I.  melim, 
O.S.  meljq,,  Lith.  malu,  or  G.  dpo'tu,  Lat.  arare,  J.  airim,  Goth. 
arjan,  Lith.  drti,  O.S.  orati,  a  special  meaning,  applied  to  corn  and 
farming,  which  they  did  not  originally  possess  {cf.  Sans,  mar'^, 
B.R.  "to  pulverise,"  and  Sans,  ar,  in  the  meaning  of  "move, 
excite").  This  is  the  case  when  the  Celto-Teutons  express  the 
conception  of  heritage  (I.  orhe,  Goth,  arbi^umja)  as  "orphaned 
property"  (Lat.  orbus,  G.  op^avos),  or  obtained  a  common 
name  for  butter  (I.  imb,  O.H.G.  anche)  from  a  stem  which  origin- 
ally only  had  the  general  signification  of  "  ointment "  (Sans. 
anjana,  Lat.  unguentum).  This,  too,  when  the  Lithu-Slavo- 
Teutons  indicated  the  conception  of  the  hand-mill  (Lith.  girnos, 
O.S.  zruny,  Goth,  -qairnus*)  by  a  stem  (*gerno),  the  original 
meaning  of  which  was  "  grinding  "  or  "  grinder  "  (Sans,  jar  ^,  trans- 
fen-ed  "  to  be  worn  out  by  use  "),  or  when  they  unite  in  using  for 
the  designation  of  thousand  (Lith.  tukstaniis,  O.S.  tysgLsta,  Goth. 
pusundi),  a  word  whose  first  meaning  was  "  many  hundreds  "  (cf. 
fivpioi,  F.  Kluge,  Pauls  Grundriss  d.  germ.  Phil.,  i.),  &c. 

Another  species  of  change  of  meaning,  which  in  opposition  to 
that  just  described  (determinative)  may  be  called  associative, 
occui-s  when,  for  instance,  in  Teutonic-Slavonic  a  word  for  gold 
(Goth,  gulp,  O.S.  zlato)  is  obtained  from  an  adjective,  *ghol-to-m, 
"  yellow  "  (associated  with  the  previously  existing  Goth,  aiz),  or  in 
Hindu-Persian  the  same  concept  (Sans,  hvr-anya,  Zend  zaranya)  is 
designated  by  a  derivative,  *gher-enjo  {cf.  O.S.  zel-enu,  "greenish 
yellow  ")  formed  from  the  same  root,  which  is  also  related  to  the 
previously  existing  Sans,  dyas,  Zend  ayanh  {cf.  Part  iii.  ch.  ii.). 

Now,  as  regards  the  origin  of  these  coincidences  between  groups 
of  languages,  obviously  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  conceive  it 
is  that  at  a  certain  point  in  the  Indo-European  area,  a  new  con- 
ception, due  to  an  advance  in  culture,  fixed  itself  in  the  language 
and  spread  from  that  spot  more  or  less  widely  through  the 
neighbourhood,  just  as  it  was  through  groups  that  new  formations 
in  language,  according  to  J.  Schmidt's  view  {cf.  above,  p.  64), 
spread  over  the  Indo-European  area. 

We  are  not  hereby  compelled  to  assume  absolute  identity  of 
language  between  the  peoples  who  applied  a  common  name  to  a 
new  advance  in  culture.  No  one  will  imagine  that  dialects  had 
not  been  differentiated  among  the  Teutonic  peoples  at  the  time 
when  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Romans  ;  and  yet  the  names 
of  various  important  features  of  civilisation  spread  throughout  all 
the  tribes,  and,  what  is  more,  they  spread  in  the  fornis  appro- 
priate to  the  separate  idioms  {cf,  e.g.,  Lat.  casews  =  O.H.G.  chdsL 
U.b.  kdsi,  A.&.  cyse,  Eng.  cheese),  so  that  if  the  existence  of  the 
Latm  origmal  were  not  too  manifest  one  might  at  times  be 
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tempted  to  believe  in  a  primeval  connection  between  the  words. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  assume  geographical  continuity 
between  the  languages  which  partake  in  the  equations  quoted 
above,  unless  there  are  reasons  to  show  that  their  coincidence  in 
a  given  stage  of  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  due  to  a  freak  of  chance. 
That  chance  does  here  too  play  a  part  not  to  be  overlooked  is 
shown,  e.g.,  by  the  coincidence  of  the  name  for  silver  in  Latin  and 
the  Hindu-Persian  languages  (Lat.  argentum  =  Sans,  rajatd,  Zend 
erezata,  Arm.  artsath).  For  we  shall  show  in  detail  further  on  that 
this  metal  caimot  have  been  known  in  the  primeval  Indo-Germanic 
period.  If  this  is  so,  it  follows  that  the  equation  is  so  far  due  to 
chance  that  the  Hindu-Persians  and  Italians,  without  communica- 
tion with  each  other,  employed  to  designate  silver  an  adjective 
which  existed  in  all  their  languages  with  the  meaning  "  bright," 
"  whitish  ;  "  and  in  this  there  is  nothing  at  all  astonishing,  for  the 
Semitic  kesef,  &c.,  and  the  Egyptian  liat,  Copt,  chat,  "  silver,"  like 
the  Gr.  apyvpos  {cf.  Aa/xupo?,  o-tw/xvAos)  :  d/oyo's,  originally  mean 
"  bright,"  "  grey-white."  We  shall  return  to  this  point  in  ch.  v, 
(Meaning  of  Words). 

Different  decisions  will  be  reached  as  to  the  history  and  chron- 
ology of  agreements  which  are  important  for  the  history  of  cultiu'e, 
and  are  exhibited  only  by  groups  of  Indo-Germanic  languages, 
according  as  the  expansion  of  the  Indo-Europeans  is  conceived  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  pedigree  or  the  transition  theory.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  former,  for  instance,  the  mill  will  have 
received  its  name  in  the  North  European  and  South  European 
languages  (G.  /xvAi;,  L.  mola)  at  a  time  when  the  populations  of 
North  and  South  Europe,  bound  together  in  groups  having  a  close 
linguistic  connection  with  each  other,  had  in  the  course  of  their 
migrations  from  the  original  home  arrived  at  abodes  geographically 
separated  from  one  another.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  con- 
tinuity theory,  however,  the  formation  of  a  term  for  the  mill, 
whether  simultaneous  or  not  in  the  north  and  the  south,  will 
have  taken  place  at  a  time  when  the  whole  Indo-Germanic  linguistic 
area  was  still  connected  together  by  a  series  of  continuous,  gradual 
transitions  ;  for  in  this  way  alone  is  it  possible  to  explain  the  points 
of  contact  which  the  North  European  languages  have  with  the 
South  European,  and  those  which  some  European  languages  have 
with  the  Hindu-Persian  even  in  that  portion  of  the  vocabulary 
important  for  the  history  of  culture.  Cf.,  e.g.,  A.S.  ear7i,^"arrow  "  = 
Lat.  arcus,  "bow;"  O.H.G.  bahhan  =  G.  </)wy(o;  Goth,  aii/isa  =  Sans. 
ukshdn;  G.  ^Tpa/cros  =  Sans.  tarkU;  Lith.  rffwia  =  Sans.  dhdna,  "corn, 
bread." 

Finally,  Leskien's  intermediary  theory  (above,  p.  71)  might  be 
applied  here.  In  the  original  home  the  Greeks  may  have  been 
neighbours  of  the  Hindu-Persians,  with  whom  they  may  have  dis- 
covered and  named  the  concept  thousand  (G.  x'A.tot,  Sans,  sahdsra, 
Zend,  hazaiira);  then  they  tore  away  from  the  Hindo-Persians  and 
drew  up  to  the  other  Europeans  who  had  separated  from  the  Indo- 
European  community  some  time  before.    The  formation  of  expres- 
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sions  such  as  dpow,  /jlvWoj,  a/jieXyw,  belongs  to  this  period.  Then — 
and  this  time  in  company  with  the  Italians — they  broke  this  bond 
also,  and  went  through  a  Grseco-Italian  period,  during  which 
equations  like  Vesta  =  ia-ria  arose. 

But  in  discussing  these  possibilities,  which  show  how  insecurely 
we  are  still  groping  about  in  these  matters,  the  question  will  be 
put :  Cannot  language  itself  be  made  to  demonstrate  that — apart 
from  the  close  connection  universally  admitted  to  exist  between 
the  Hindus  and  Persians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Slavs  and 
Lettlanders  on  the  other — two  or  more  Indo-Germanic  languages 
are  connected  together  by  such  a  large  and  significant  number  of 
instances,  peculiar  to  therciselves,  of  the  possession  of  words 
important  for  the  history  of  culture,  that  they  are  thereby  drawn 
closer  to  each  other  than  to  the  rest  of  the  Indo-Gennanic 
languages  1 

I  am  of  opinion  that  in  the  present  condition  of  our  science  no 
decisive  answer  can  be  given  to  the  question.  In  order  to  answer 
it,  it  would  first  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  peculiar  points  of 
agreement  which  each  Indo-Germanic  language  has  with  each  other 
Indo-Germanic  language,  and  which  are  confined  to  each  pair  of 
languages  respectively.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion by_  Fick  and  J.  Schmidt,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  regard 
Lithuanian,  for  instance,  only  in  its  relation  to  Hindu-Persian, 
Slavonic,  Teutonic  :  the  relations  of  Lithuanian  to  the  vocabulary 
of  Greek  and  of  Latin  would  have  to  be  carefully  investigated. 
Only  when  the  complete  materials,  digested  in  this  manner,  are 
before  us,  would  it  be  possible  to  return  to  the  question  stated 
above  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  we  should  have  some  clearer  cases  of  con- 
nection, as  regards  culture,  between  the  various  Indo-Germanic 
languages  than  we  have  now. 

_  Let  us  dwell  for  a  short  time,  for  instance,  on  the  closer  connec- 
tions on  the  one  hand  of  Teutonic,  and  on  the  other  of  Greek,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages:  the  former  has 'been 
dealt  with  from  the  above  point  of  view  by  F.  Kluge  (in  Pauls 
Grundriss  d.  german.  Phil.,  i.),  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our 
stock  of  languages  has  the  most  intimate  connection,  in  the  first 
place,  with  its  two  neighbours,  the  Celtic  and  Slavonic  branches- 
though  as  regards  both  it  is  often  difficult,  indeed  impossible  to 
distinguish  clearly  between  what  was  early  borrowed  and  what  is 
primevally  related.  Cf.,  on  this  point,  ch.  vi.  below,  and  p  77 
above.  i^-  >  1 

But  as  regards  now  the  relation  of  Teutonic  to  the  South  Euro 
pean  langiiages,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  whether  alone  or 
along  with  Celtic,  it  has  much  closer  relations  as  regards  culture 
with  Latin  than  with  Greek,  as  Lottner,  K.  Z.,  vii.  163  yf  hn<, 
rightly  recognised.  In  confirmation  we  may  call  to  mind'such 
equations  as,  m  the  matter  of  agriculture:  Lat.  hordeum  0  H  G 
g^sta  Lat.  far  Goth,  bariz,  Lat.  ador,  Goth.  ai^l  LatlJ 
0  H.G.  bluorna  (Ir  Mdth),  Lat.  porca,  O.H.G.  furh  (Iv  rfch) 
Lat.  sulcus,  A.S.  sulk.    In  the  animal  kingdom  :  Lat.  pLs,  GoU  ' 
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Jisks  (Ir.  iasc),  Lat.  hcedus,  Goth,  gaits,  Lat.  caper,  O.N.  hafr  (G. 
KttTrpos,  "boar"),  Lat.  sturnus,  O.H.G.  stara,  Lat.  picMS,  O.H.G. 
specht,  Lat.  merula  (*misula),  O.H.G.  meisa  (or  O.H.G.  amsala). 
Trees:  Lat.  ulvius,  O.N.  dlmr  (Ir.  Zem),  Lat.  corulus,  O.H.G. 
hasala  (Ir.  coll),  Lat.  quercus,  O.H.G.  /er/ia,  Lat.  salix,  O.H.G. 
salahha  (Ir.  sail,  though  also  G.  eXUrj),  Lat.  acer,  O.H.G.  dhoi^ 
(though  also  G.  aKaa-ros).  Water  and  sailing  :  Lat.  lacus,  A.S.  lago 
(Ir.  loch),  Lat.  aqua,  Goth,  ahoa  (Celt,  -apa),  Lat.  mdlus,  O.H.G. 
mast  (Ir.  matan,  maite,  "  club,  stick ").  Political  and  constitu- 
tional :  Osc.  tovto,  Umbr.  tutu,  Goth.  ]>iuda  (Ir.  tuath,  though  cf. 
also  Lith.  Tauta,  "  highlands "),  Lat.  civis,  Teut.  *htwa-,  Lat. 
trihus  (Cymr.  ^re/),  O.H.G.  dorf,  Lat.  Zex,  O.N.  ( :  legen,  as 
6efXL<;  =  Tidr]iJLL),  Lat.  manus  (in  manum  venire),  O.H.G.  munt  (Mid. 
Lat.  mundium).  Weapons,  implements,  &c.:  Lat.  arcus,  A.S.  earh, 
Lat.  hasta,  Goth,  gazds,  Lat.  cornu,  Goth,  haiirn  {Ka.f>vov  T-qv 
o-aA-TTiyya,  TaXaTat  Has.),  Lat.  ferrum.  Eng.  6rass  (?),  Lat.  crihrum, 
O.H.G.  ritara  (Ir.  criathar).  Miscellaneous :  Lat.  annus,  Goth. 
a]?n.  (or  asaws),  Lat.  -ytJies,  A.S.  wd^  (Ir.  faith),  Lat.  so?is,  O.H.G. 
SMwta  (but,  perhaps,  also  G.  arq;  cf.  K.  Z.,  N.F.,x.  467),  Lat.^eZw, 
Goth,  kalds,  Umbr.  nertro,  "left,"  O.H.G.  nord  (though  also  G. 
i/epre/Dos),  Lat.  verus,  O.H.G.  wdr  (Ix.  fir),  Lat.  ccbcus,  Goth,  hdihs 
(Ir.  caich),  Lat.  helvus,  O.H.G.  gelo.  Some  verbs  peculiar  to  Latin 
and  Teutonic  are  :  Lat.  haheo,  Goth,  hahan,  Lat.  sileo,  O.H.G.  silan, 
Lat.  toceo,  Goth,  ^ahan,  Lat.  erro,  Goth,  airzjan,  Lat.  tongere,  Goth. 
pagkjan,  Lat.  -ymco,  d?ci,  Goth,  ■wei/io.  (Ir.  fichim). 

These  equations,  which  might  be  considerably  increased  in 
number — we  have  not  aimed  at  completeness  here — especially  if 
we  added  the  Slavo-Teutonic-Italic  equations,  are  undoubtedly 
opposed  by  points  of  contact  peculiar  to  Teutonic  and  the  Hindu- 
Persian  languages  {cf.,  e.g.,  Goth.  aw/isa  =  Sans.  ulcshdn;  Goth. 
AciirM  =  Sans.  ^dru,  "weapon,"  "missile;"  O.N.  ?;err  =  Sans.  carii ; 
Ir.  coir,  "  kettle,"  &c.),  and  to  Teutonic  and  Greek  {cf,  e.g.,  G. 
K^7ros  =  O.H.G.  huoha;  G.  (^(oya)  =  O.H.G.  bahhan ;  G.  fj.ekSb)  = 
O.H.G.  smelzan,  &c.).  Such  equations  will  be  perhaps  increased 
in  number  by  future  research;  but  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  they  will  equal  in  number  or  importance  the  equations 
peculiar  to  Latin  and  German  given  above. 

If,  then,  in  this  way  Latin  is  brought  nearer  to  Teutonic,  or  rather 
Celto-Teutonic,  this  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  the 
ao'reements  peculiar  to  the  vocabularies  of  Greek  and  Latm  are  of 
a°more  subordinate  kind  than  is  generally  assumed.  Indeed,  long 
ao-o  the  divergence  of  the  two  languages  in  important  departments  of 
their  vocabulary  has  been  noticed.  0.  Mailer  in  his  Etruscans 
(cf.  above,  p.  35)  remarked  that  the  Latin  words  for  gram  and 
weapons  are  "non-Greek  ;"  V.  Hehn  brought  out  the  differences 
between  the  two  languages  in  their  weavmg  and  agricultural 
terms  ;  W.  Helbig  in  fishing  and  metallurgy ;  Osthoff  {Quoistiones 
mythological.)  and  0.  Weise  {Griech.  Worter  im  Lat,  P-  314)  call 
attention  to  the  divergence  in  the  mythological  names  of  the  two 
peoples. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  not  many  equations — and  those  are 
not  very  important — to  be  thrown  into  the  scales  in  favour  of  the 
assumption  of  a  Gra3co-ItaHan  period.  There  are  to  be  noted  some 
names  of  animals,  especially  of  birds  :  (G.  Orjp,  Lat.  ferus),  G.  xnpj 
Lat.  herinaceus,  G.  ktJto?,  Lat.  squdtus,  G.  ij/dp,  Lat.  2)drus,  G.  cttoi/^, 
Lat.  upupa,  G.  ipwSio?,  Lat.  ardea,  G.  dXKvwv,  Lat.  alcedo  (all  very 
unsafe  or  else  onomatopoetic).  Some  names  of  plants  :  (G.  vXri, 
Lat.  silva,  G.  pd^,  Lat.  frdguvi),  G.  a/3tv  kXar-qv  (Hes.,  but  with  no 
ethnicon),  Lat.  abies,  G.  Kpdvo';,  Lat.  cornus,  G.  t|os,  Lat.  viscum. 
Miscellaneous :  G.  veco,  Lat.  neo  ("to  spin,"  though  cf.  Ir.  snimaire, 
"spindle"),  G.  a-rrjixuiv,  Lat.  stdmen  (though  cf.  Lith.  stalcU,  Sans. 
sthavi),  G.  cr/cato's,  Lat.  sccevus,  G.  dA<^05,  Lat.  ctZ^Ms  (though  c/.  O.H.G. 
a/izz,  O.S.  lebedi,  "swan"),  G.  '{rvs,  Lat.  vitm,  G.  itoAtos,  Lat.  puis 
(though  cf.  G.  TranrdXr),  Sans,  pdldva),  G.  i^aaXta,  Lat.  szmi7a  (?), 
G.  rep/jLwv,  Lat.  termo  (though  c/'.  Sans,  tdrman),  G.  rc/iej/os,  Lat. 
temphan  (roots  alone  related),  G.  ^eop,  Lat.  /z2r,  G.  IAkos,  Lat.  wZcms, 
G.  kAt^i's,  Lat.  clcivis,  G.  ptyo?,  Lat.  frigus  (or  ri^for  ?),  G.  yaAa/cT-, 
Lat.  {g)lact-,  G.  iXevOepo';,  Lat.  loebertas,  liber.  It  is  to  be  further 
noted  that  in  many  cases,  indeed  even  in  some  of  those  just  cited, 
in  consequence  of  the  early  and  intimate  historical  relations  of  the 
Eomans  to  the  Greeks,  the  question  whether  an  equation  is  due  to 
primeval  affinity  or  to  borrowing  cannot  be  decided  with  certainty, 
as  G.  Se^etv  =  Lat.  depsere,  G.  /MrjXov  =  Lat.  mdlum,  G.  tov  =  Lat.  viola, 
and  many  others.  Even  with  the  important  Aet^etv  =  libare,  which 
I  cannot  absolutely  regard  as  borrowed  (because  of  delibittm),  the 
case  may  be  that  the  ceremonial  meaning  of  the  Latin  word  was 
determined  by  Greek  influence.  So  too,  possibly,  with  G.  o-TreVScu  = 
Lat.  spondeo  (to  conclude  a  treaty). 

There  is  a  complete  want  of  certainty  also  about  the  mythological 
equations  which  are  confined  to  Latin  and  Greek.  Passing  by  the 
extremely  dubious  Jdnus  =  Zdv  (J.  Schmidt,  Verwandtschaftsv.,  p  54  • 
cf  G.  Meyer,  Griech.  G.\  §  324)  and  Liber  =  KulB9,vo^  (Hesych.  with- 
out an  ethnicon ;  cf.  Gruppe,  Griech.  Kidte  und  Mythen,  p.  82)  as 
well  as  Di{v)dna  =  KLd,v7],  the  roots  alone  of  which  are  related, 'we 
will  only  briefly  discuss  the  equation  alluded  to  above,  'E(TTia  = 
Vesta,  which  in  quite  recent  times  has  again  been  put  forward  as 
an  argument  for  the  close  kinship  of  the  Greeks  and  Itahans  (cf  e  q 
B  Leist  Grdco-ital.  Rechtsgeschichte,  p.  181).  The  ancients  them- 
selves, however,  derived  the  name  of  the  goddess  from  Greece 
(Oicero,  De  nat.  deor.,  ii.  27,  67),  and  therein  are  followed  by  modern 
students  such  as  Grassmann  and  Osthofif  {loc.  cit.,  p.  7)  On  the 
probability  that  the  cultus  of  Vesta  was  borrowed  from  Greece  see 
Gruppe,  loc.  cit,  p.  84,  /.  ' 

But  even  if  we  adhere  to  the  primeval  affinity  of  the  two  words 
It  will  be  well  not  to  over-estimate  the  force  of  this  equation  'larl^ 
IS  not,  in  the  mouth  of  Homer,  by  any  means  a  goddess;  she  is  only 

Se'of  the  ;rt  :!L*''  ^^^^^^^  - 

lOTo)  vvv  Zevs  Trpwra  6ewv  ^evirj  re  rpdve^a 
la-TLT)  T  'OSvtr^os.         Od.  xiv.  158. 
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The  sanctity,  however,  of  fire  in  general,  and  of  the  fire  of  the 
hearth  in  particular,  is  an  idea  which  must  be  regarded  as  common 
to  all  Indo-Europeans  [cf.  Part  iv.  ch.  xiii.). 

Things  are  very  different  when  we  turn  from  the  comparison  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  vocabularies  to  that  of  the  Greek  and  Hindu- 
Persian.  I  should  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  satisfactoiy 
equations  of  these  two  languages  are  in  impoi-tance  about  comparable 
with  the  agreements  confined  to  Latin  and  Teutonic,  or  Celto- 
Teutonic,  which  have  been  discussed  above. 

With  especial  frequency,  the  closer  connection  of  Greek  with 
Hindu-Persian  displays  itself  in  names  of  weapons,  which  we  have 
collected  elsewhere  (Part  iii.  ch.  x.),  and  therefore  may  omit  here. 
To  them  may  be  added  in  the  matter  of  agriculture :  G.  jiXa-ov, 
Sans.  haTs.hu,  Zend  Icar&ha,  "furrow,"  Lac.  ciAa«:a,  G.  aSAa^,  Sans. 
vfla,  "plough,"  G.  apovpa,  Sans,  urvard,  " ploughland "  (?).  Of 
habitations  :  G.  TroXtg,  Sans,  pur,  G.  aa-rv,  Sans,  vastu,  G.  ixavSpa, 
Sans.^  mandurd,  ' '  stall. "  Of  the  family :  G.  SecnroTrj^,  Sans,  ddiiipali, 
G.  TToVvta,  Sans,  pdtnt,  G.  irevOepos,  Sans,  hdndhu,  "relation."  Of 
crime  and  punishment :  G.  ayos,  Sans,  agas,  G.  TtVo/^ai,  Trowri,  Sans. 
ci,  Zend  ci  (kamd).  Of  implements :  G.  dr/DaKTos,  Sans.  tarM, 
"spindle,"  G.  $vp6v,  Sans,  kshurd.  Of  animals:  G.  oprv^.  Sans. 
vartaka,  "quail,"  G.  iktivos.  Sans,  ^yend,  Zend  saena  (though  Armen. 
(in),  G.  Kwvos,  Sans,  ^alcund,  G.  Treful/prjSiovjSiins.bambkara,  "bee"  (?), 
G.  apprjv,  Sans,  rshabd,  "male  animal;"  cf.,  further,  G.  Wpis,  Sans. 
vddhri,  "gelded,"  G.  Koyxrj,  Sans,  ganlchd,  "mussel."  Miscellaneous: 
G.  x'-XioL,  Sans,  sahdsra,  Zend  hazanra,  G.  av6o<;.  Sans,  dndhas, 
G.  Kvpo<;,  Sans,  pwra,  G.  reKToiv,  Sans,  tdkshan,  G.  pe'^w.  Sans,  ranj, 
"to  colour,"  G.  ;^ew,  Sans,  hu,  G.  aytos,  Saus.  yaj,  Zend  yaz,  G.  y^pa. 
ij/ipeLv,  Sans,  vara  hhar,  G.  rjvs,  Sans,  dy  ti*  (Collitz,  K.Z.,  xxvii.  183). 
Finally,  there  must  be  added  a  string  of  mythological  proper  names, 
which,  for  reasons  to  be  stated  later  (Part  iv.  ch.  xiii.),  we  do  not 
regard  as  generally  very  conclusive,  and  sometimes  not  as  altogether 
certain  phonetically,  but  which  have  an  advantage  in  that  the 
suspicion  of  borrowing  is  excluded  in  their  case.  They  are : 
Oipavos,  Sans,  vdruna,  G.  3>A£yi;es,  Sans,  hhfgu,  G.  T/dito-  in 
rpLTwv,  rpLToyeveia,  Sans,  tritd,  G.  'E/jjuij?,  Sans,  sardmd,  sdrameyd, 
G.  'Epivv's,  Sans,  saranyu,  G.  "A/c/awv,  Zend  asman,  "heaven," 
G.  'AirokXwv,  Cypr.  'ATret'Aw,  Sans,  saparyenya,  "Vedic  epithet  of 
Agni"  {cf.  L.  V.  Schroder,  K.  Z.,  xxix.  193),  G.  Kevravpoi,  Sans. 
gandharvd,  &c. 

Incidentally  we  may  remark  that  in  isolated  cases  Greek  also 
has  equations  peculiar  to  itself  and  various  other  Indo-Germanic 
languages,  with  Lithuanian  (G.  pairTm,  "stitch,"  Lith.  werpii,  "spin"), 
with  Lithu-Slavonic  (G.  xaX/co'?,  "bronze,"  Lith.  geUzls,  O.S.  ielezo, 
"  iron  "),  and  Celtic  (G.  S^/^os,  "  people,"  Ir.  ddvi,  "  followers  "). 

Looking,  however,  at  the  above  facts  as  a  whole,  one  cannot  help 
saying  at  least  that  the  two  classical  languages,  as  far  as  our  present 

*  If,  as  used  to  be  thought.  Sans,  vdm  is  rather  the  corresponiling  word, 
Ir.  flu,  "worthy,"  must  be  brought  in,  and  consequently  we  shall  not  have  a 
Grajco-Hindu-Persian  equation. 
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knowledge  extends,  cannot,  as  regards  equations  which  are  important 
for  the  history  of  culture,  and  which  are  peculiar  to  those  two 
languages,  be  compared  with  the  equations  confined  on  the  one 
hand  to  Latin  and  Celto-Teutonic,  and  on  the  other  to  Greek  and 
East-Indo-Germanic. 

A  more  certain,  and,  as  we  shall  subsequently  see,  a  more  im- 
portant point  for  the  right  comprehension  of  primeval  Indo- 
Germanic  history  is  the  fact  long  known  and  recognised,  that  the 
Indo-Europeaus  of  Europe,  the  Western  Indo-Europeans  as  a  whole, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Hindu-Persians,  are  bound  together  by 
such  important  and  such  numerous  points  of  agreement  between 
their  vocabularies,  in  many  departments  of  the  history  of  culture, 
that  we  have  a  right  to  speak  of  a  common  European  culture.  The 
first  to  call  attention  to  this  were  Lottner  and  Fick  (supra,  p.  55) ; 
their  only  mistake  was  that  they  explained  this  common  European 
culture  as  being  the  same  thing  as  a  common  European  language. 
It  is,  however,  at  the  present  day  beyond  a  doubt  that  new  forma- 
tions common  and  peculiar  to  the  Em-opean  languages,  the  safest 
criterion  of  close  linguistic  affinity,  have  not  yet  been  discovered, 
and  probably  will  not  be  discovered. 

A  common  culture  and  identity  of  language  are  two  ideas  which 
may  but  do  not  necessarily  coincide  (cf.  above,  p.  72).  When  the 
Western  Indo-Europeans  evolved  such  words  as  dp6u>,  fjivXXo},  dfidu), 
dypos,  (fifjyos,  aAs,  &c.,  the  Slavo-X/ithuaniaus  and  Albanians  may 
have  been  distinguished  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  palatal  7f-series, 
which  they  shared  with  the  Hindu-Persians,  from  the  Teiitons, 
Celts,  Italians,  and  Greeks ;  so,  too,  even  at  that  period  the  Greeks 
agreeing  with  the  Hindu-Persians  may  have  given  a  different  tone 
to  the  nasal  vowels  (n,  m)  from  the  rest  of  the  Western  Indo- 
Europeans.  Again,  as  the  result  of  previous  local  contact  with  the 
Hindu-Persians,  the  Greeks  may  have  brought  to  the  common 
European  culture  elements  of  civilisation,  which  are  perhaps 
partially  mirrored  in  the  above  collection  of  Grseco-Hindu-Persian 
equations. 

A  striking  parallel  to  this  may  be  borrowed  from  the  affinities 
to  each  other  of  the  Finnic-Ugrian  languages,  treated  of  by 
J.  Budenz  in  B.  B.,  iv.  192,  /.  In  this  family  of  speech  the 
largest  number  of  points  of  contact  occur  between  the  vocabularies 
of  Finnic  and  Lapponic,  which  two  languages  accordingly  in  earlier 
days  were  classed  together  as  being  closely  connected.  Budenz 
now  shows  by  means  of  phonetic  tests  that  this  was  a  mistake, 
that  the  two  languages  in  question  rather  belong  to  two  different 
branches  of  the  fundamental  Ugrian  tongue— Finnic  to  the  South 
Ugnan,  Lapponic  to  the  North  Ugrian.  The  undeniably  great 
affinity  of  tlie  vocabularies  of  the  two  languages  arose,  during  the 
period  of  geographical  contact  between  the  two  linguistic  areas 

/   '^o^l?''-''  espc'^'^lly  on  the  part  of  Lapponic 

(p.  lU),  ni  a  word  from  the  assimilation  of  the  vocabularies  of 
the  two  languages  which  were  originally  two  distinct  dialects, 
we  may  imagine  a  similar  process  going  on  in  the  area  of  the 
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common  European  culture.  In  what  quarters  it  shows  itself 
conspicuously  we  shall  see  subsequently.  Here  we  will  do 
nothing  more  than  refer  to  the  likewise  indubitable  fact  that  one 
Asiatic  language,  Armenian  {cf.  above,  p.  70),  must  originally 
have  been  included  in  that  area. 

As  regards  the  chronology  of  this  connection  of  the  "Western 
Indo-Europeans  with  one  another  in  the  history  of  culture,  nothing 
naturally  can  be  said ;  nor  can  it  be  dated  relatively  to  the  period 
when  the  Eastern  Indo-Europeans  dwelt  together.  The  idea  of 
ploughing  may  have  been  expressed  by  the  former  in  their  verb, 
G,  apoay,  at  the  same  time  as  by  the  latter  in  their  verb.  Sans. 
harsh:  but  the  two  linguistic  actions  may  belong  to  totally 
different  periods. 

Remains  the  question,  in  how  many  languages  must  an  equation 
be  established  to  be  regarded  as  being  primevally  Indo-Germanic  1 
From  all  that  we  have  said,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  as  yet  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule  wKich  will  apply  to  all  cases. 
Words  which  can  be  established  as  existing  in  all  or  nearly  all 
Indo-European  languages,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Indo-Germanic 
expressions  for  winter,  moon,  night,  red,  for  many  kinds  of  animals, 
many  terms  of  kinship,  the  numerals  up  to  100,  &c.,  will  always 
be  amongst  the  most  certain  constituents  of  the  primeval  vocabu- 
lary. For  the  rest,  it  follows  from  the  previous  remarks,  that  a 
series  which  on  one  hand  is  native  to  the  Hindu-Persian  tongues, 
and  on  the  other  is  deep-seated  in  the  European  languages 
(especially  in  those  which  do  not  lie  under  the  suspicion  of 
having  any  close  connection  with  the  Eastern  Indo-Europeans), 
a  series  such  as  Ir.  crenim,  G.  TvptafiaL,  Sans,  krtnami,  "buy,"  or 
Goth,  aiz,  Lat.  oes.  Sans,  dyas,  Zend  ayaiih,  &c.,  has  a  well- 
founded  claim  to  the  highest  Indo-European  antiquity. 

In  all  questions  as  to  the  affinities  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
languages,  however,  we  must  never  forget  that  we  are  working 
with  materials  which  do  not  allow  of  the  complete  solution  of  all 
difficulties :  from  the  chain  of  Indo-Germanic  languages  whole 
sets  of  links,  such  as  Macedonian,  Thracian,  lUyrian,  the  connect- 
ing link  between  north  and  south,  Phrygian  and  Scythian,  the 
transition  for  east  to  west,  are  almost  totally  and  irretrievably 
lost. 


» 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  FOBM  OF  WORDS. 


The  phonetic  form  of  equations  that  are  available  for  the  history  of  culture — 
Limitations  in  the  employment  of  words  identical  in  root,  but  differing 
in  the  formation  of  their  suffixes— Caution  even  against  equations  which 
completely  correspond— Original  meaning  of  certain  suiiixes— Onomato- 
poesis. 

So  far  we  have  devoted  our  attention  exclusively  to  the  geo- 
gi-aphical  distribution  of  equations,  important  for  the  history 
of  culture,  and  to  the  conclusions  which  one  is  or  is  not  justi- 
fied in  drawing  from  them;  now  we  must  proceed  to  consider 
somewhat  more  closely  the  phonetic  form  of  the  material  avail- 
able. 

We  have  seen  that  A.  Kuhn  (c/.  above,  p.  36)  had  already 
laid  It  down  that  a  series  of  words,  in  order  to  show  the  existence 
of  a  civilised  concept  in  the  primeval  Indo-Germanic  period,  must  be 
etymologically  connected,  not  only  in  their  root,  but  also  in  their 
suffix  syllables ;  and  no  one  will  deny  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
equations  such  as  Sans,  dpva,  Lat.  equus,  &g.  (Indo-G.  *ek-vo) 
Zend  Icaend,  G.  ttoiv-^,  &c.  (Indo-G.  ""quoi^d),  Sans,  djra,  G.  dypds] 
&c.  (Indo-G.  ag-ro),  which  agi-ee  most  completely  down  to  the 
stem-  and  suffix-syllables,  are  amongst  the  most  undeniable  con- 
stituents of  the  Indo-Germanic  vocabulary.   Every  one  knows  how- 
ever, that  instances  of  this  kind  are  not  of  the  commonest,  and 
the  question  now  arises,  whether  absolutely  every  series  of  words 
which  are  etymologically  connected,  but  show  differences  in  the 
root-syllable  or  in  the  formation  of  their  suffixes,  or  in  both  is 
valueless  for  inferences  as  to  the  primeval  Indo-Germanic  period  '  In 
the  iirst  place  no  one  will  wish  to  assert  this  of  equations,  in  which 
the  points  of  difference  are  so  far  regular  in  that  they  are  due 
exclusively  to  the  fact  that  the  individual  languLs  have 
generalised  modifications  of  the  stem  which  figured  in  an  Indo 

Go^rr/at'l^'  ,/?7;'-"f7id-'^l  languages  these  stems- 
^ox.n.fotu-,  G.  TToS-  (,roS-a),  Lat.  ped-  (pecZ-m)— occur  side  by  side  and 
reqviire  no  other  explanation  than  that  in  thkndo-Germanfc  cSer 
part  of  this  word,  the  stems  pod-,  pod-,  ped-  were  the  SiSons 
which  appeared  in  the  regular  declension  of  the  word     tL  same 
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holds  of  Goth,  hairto  by  the  side  of  G.  KapSta,*  Lat.  cord-  (Indo-G. 
herd-  :  hrd-). 

The  same  explanation  may  account  for  Goth,  gul^  {*yhlto)  and 
O.S.  zlato  {*gholto).  The  original  paradigm  may  have  been 
declined  *gh6lto-m  (O.S.  zlato),  ghlt-dso  (Goth.  gul]>is),  &c. 

As  regards  the  formation  of  their  suffixes,  O.S.  jele^i,  "hart,"  and 
G.  cA,-a^os  seem  to  be  widely  separate.  But  if  the  latter  is  referred 
to  a  fimdamental  form,  *el-n-hho,  it  is  evident  that  a  stem,  '''el-en : 
*el-n,  must  have  been  present  in  Greek,  which  was  then  expanded 
by  the  addition  of  the  animal  suffix  -<^o.  In  the  same  way  the 
different  forms  of  the  Indo-Germanic  word  for  "winter"  can  be 
brought  into  an  Indo-Germanic  paradigm,  the  "gradations" 
(Ablautstufen)  or  "variations  in  the  radical  vowel"  of  which  were 
probably  *ghi-om-  (G.  x"^''))  ^g^ii-em-  (Lat.  hiems),  *ghei-m-  (Sans. 
heman),  and  *ghi-m-  (O.S.  zima),  &c.  {cf.  Brugmann,  Grundriss, 
ii.  453). 

Nor,  again,  need  the  historian  of  culture  harboiir  any  suspicion 
about  cases  of  such  daily  occurrence  in  the  life  of  language  as,  e.g., 
a  mere  change  from  one  gender  to  another  or  from  one  declension 
to  another,  or  things  of  that  kind — e.^.,  Lith.  szirdi-,  fem.  :  Lat.  cordi-, 
neut.  "  heart G.  stem  wkt-  :  Sans,  ndkti-  (and  nakt-),  Lat.  nocti-, 
"  night ;"  G.  stem  a^ov-  :  Sans,  dksha-,  Lat.  axi-,  "  axle,"  &c.  Or,  if 
in  another  instance  one  looks  through  the  different  forms  of  the 
stem  in,  e.g.,  the  name  for  dog  which  runs  through  all  Indo- 
Germanic  languages— Sans,  fva,  st.  pvan  and  pun  ;  G.  Kvmv,  st.  kvov 
and  Kvv  :  Lat.  cani-  :  Teut.  /mn-d — one  cannot  doubt  that  these  words 
derive  from  an  identical  and  primitive  formation,  and  that  Teutonic 
(by  the  addition  of  -d)  and  Italian  (by  the  transition  of  the  stem  cvan 
(kvnl)  into  the  -i  declension;  cf.,  however,  San-um)  have  departed 
from  the  original  form  of  the  stem  preserved  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit. 
All  these  instances  then  are  beyond  a  doubt  available  for  the 
history  of  culture,  and  though  it  is  often  possible  to  dispute  which 
form  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  original  language,  and  though  indeed 
this  point  may  never  be  settled  in  certain  equations  as  Lith. 
ozps  :  Sans,  ajd-,  "  goat,  he-goat,"  or  G.  xw^  Sans,  hansd-s,  Lat. 
anser,  &c.,  this  cannot  possibly  deter  the  historian  of  primitive 
culture  from  assuming  that  in  the  original  Indo-European  language 
words  did  exist  for  heart,  night,  axle-tree,  dog,  and  for  a  goat-hke 
and  a  goose-like  creature  [cf.  ch.  v.). 

Now,  how  stands  the  case  with  those  equations  in  Avhich,  qiiite 
apart  from  the  etymological  identity  of  the  root-syllable,  there  is 
no  correspondence  whatever  in  the  formative  syllables,  but  rather 
wide  and  irreconcilable  difference?  One  will  at  first  be  inclined  to 
exclude  instances  of  this  kind  as  not  suitable  for  exact  inferences 
about  Indo-Germanic  language  and  culture ;  for  if  one  reflects  on 
the  exuberant  growth  of  suffixes  that  continues  to  confront  us  even 

*  The  modification  herd  in  my  opinion  is  represented  in  Greek  by  nip^os, 
which  originally  meant  not  "profit"  but  "cleverness.  Gf.Jiptvfs  mA 
■KoanlSf,,  "midrifl"  and  "intelligence,"  xof-os,  "gall  and  auger,  &c. 
In  K^pSal.'w  (/cepSa.'-ico)  the  7i-stem  of  the  Teutonic  (Goth,  hairtd^i-)  reappears. 
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in  the  historic  periods  of  language,  there  is  something  extremely 
precarious  in  ascribing  a  given  civilised  concept  to  the  original 
language  on  the  strength  of  an  equation  which  not  a  single  trace 
of  etymological  connection  in  the  formation  of  the  stem  and  suffix 
stamps  with  the  mark  of  Indo-European  coinage.  Numerous 
Indo-Germanic  terms  for  bed  may  derive  from  a  common  root, 
star,  "to  spread  out,"  or  kei,  "to  rest,"  and  countless  terms  for 
chair  from  one  and  the  same  root,  sed,  "to  sit"  (c/.  A.  Pictet, 
Origines^,  ii.  p.  346,/.);  but  these  facts  have  something  so  natural 
aboiit  them  that  it  is  impossible  to  infer  from  them  the  existence 
of  those  objects  in  the  original  language.  Nevertheless,  I  think, 
here  too  we  must  distinguish.  In  each  particular  case  it  will  be 
necessary  to  decide  whether  it  is  probable  that  it  is  a  mere 
coincidence  that  two  or  more  languages  have  selected  the  same 
root  for  the  designation  of  a  given  idea. 

Though  the  nurse  is  called  in  Greek  Ti-Orj-vq,  and  in  Sanskrit 
dhd-tri,  the  living  presence  of  the  verbs  Ori-a-aa-Oai  and  dhd  in  the 
two  languages  will  prevent  anyone  from  assuming  an  Indo- 
Germanic  prototype  for  these  words.  Somewhat  different  is  the 
case  with  two  equations  such  as  G.  ivev-6ep6?,  "  father-in-law " 
(also  "son-in-law")  :  Sans,  bdndhu,  "kinsman,"  and  G.  rdXavTov, 
"scales":  Sans,  tula,  ditto.  The  roots  are  in  the  one  case  our 
hind  =  Sans,  handh,  "to  fetter"  (he  who  is  bound  by  the  bond  of 
kinship),  in  the  other  probably  Sans,  tul  {toldyati),  Lat.  tuli,  "to 
lift  up  on  high,"  as  lifting  a  thing  was  the  first  way  of  trying  to 
weigh  it.  Now,  of  these  two  verbs  the  former  has  left  in  Greek 
nothing  but  traces  {irda-jxa,  *7rcv^-a-/xa,  "cord  "),  and  the  latter  only 
occurs  in  a  transferred  meaning  (rX^vat,  "to  endure").  In  any 
case,  then,  the  formation  of  words  such  as  Trev^epo?,  ToKavrov  must 
belong  to  a  prehistoric  period,  in  which  the  roots  ^irevO-  and  *TaX- 
(in  the  sense  of  "carry")  still  possessed  in  Greek  a  generative 
power.  The  relatively  greatest  claim  to  being  considered  primeval 
is  naturally  enjoyed  by  those  equations  with  divergent  suffixes  for 
which  no  stem-verb  can  be  discovered  in  Indo-Germanic  at  all, 
such  as  G.  /?aX-ai/os,  Lat.  glandi-,  Lith.  gile,  "acorn,"  Goth,  azgd, 
"ashes,"  G.  iax-dpj],  "hearth,"  and  many  others.  ' 

Then,  as  regards  etymologies  which  rest  solely  on  the  identity 
of  the  root-syllable,  and  differ  in  the  formation  of  their  suffixes,  it 
is  well  to  use  a  certain  amount  of  caution  in  employing  them  for 
the  history  of  culture.  Caution,  as  Th.  Benfey  has  justly  pointed 
out  (cf.  above,  p.  38,  /.),  is  not  wholly  superfluous  in  the  case  of 
equations  which  are  able  to  show  absolute  identity  of  structure  both 
in  the  root-syllable  and  the  suffix. 

The  suffixes  of  a  language,  as  is  well  known,  fall  into  two 
classes:  those  which  having  been  inherited  from  the  primeval 
period  have  in  historical  times  become  torpid,  and  those  which 
have  still  retained  life  and  formative  force.  Now,  if  the  same 
suffix  happens  to  have  retained  its  vital  force  in  two  or  r^ore 
languages  it  may  easily  occur,  assuming  the  presence  of  roota 
etymologically  identical,  that  in  relatively  late  times  words  were 
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formed  by  means  of  this  suffix,  which  being  absolutely  identical 
in  sound  and  syllables  have  all  the  appearance  of  Indo-Germanic  or 
primeval  formations.  Reviewing  Fick's  catalogue  of  the  original 
language  from  this  point  of  view,  one  clearly  sees  that  a  whole 
heap  of  the  words  he  brings  forward,  and  many  of  them  important 
for  the  history  of  culture,  must  be  rejected.  Thus  an  equation 
such  as  S&ns.  paktdr,  "cook"  :  rt.  j5ac  =  Lat.  coctor:  cogwo— might 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  chefs  de  cuisine  formed  a  professional  class 
in  primeval  times.  When,  however,  we  reflect  that  both  verbs  as 
well  as  the  suffixes  -tar  and  -tor  stiU  retained  a  fresh  and  vigorous 
life  in  Sanskrit  and  Latin  times,  we  cannot  doubt  that  we  have 
here  to  do  with  a  chance  coincidence ;  and  this  is  further  indicated 
in  this  instance  by  the  relatively  late  occurrence  of  the  word,  at 
least  in  Latin.  The  same  reflection  applies  to  such  a  series  of 
words  as  Sans,  jndtdr  :  jnd,  yvwa-rrip  :  ytyvtuo-KO),  Lat.  notor  :  nosco, 
"one  who  knows,  a  surety,"  which,  if  it  .held  water,  would  impute 
an  important  legal  conception  to  primeval  times.  In  another  legal 
expression,  too.  Sans,  dpaeiti,  "  recompense  " — rt.  a  =  G.  dTroTtcris  : 
TtVw — it  is  probable  that  in  both  languages  we  have  a  casual  agree- 
ment produced  by  the  still  living  suffix  -ti,  -o-i.* 

In  other  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  whether  an 
equation  is  or  is  not  casual  as  regards  agreement  in  the  formation 
of  the  suffix.  Are  we,  for  example,  on  the  strength  of  an  equation 
such  as  Sans,  tdkshan  =  reKTmv,  "carpenter,"  to  ascribe  this  idea  to 
the  period  of  primitive  culture,  and  consequently  to  assume  the 
existence  of  a  definite  class  of  artisans  in  the  most  ancient  stage  of 
Indo-European  evolution?  The  verbal  root  ia/cs/i,  tekt- (in  xeKTatVo/xai), 
stiU  exists  in  both  languages ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  suffix 
-an,  -an  =  -mv,  -ov  (cf.  Bopp,  Vgl.  Grammatik^,  iii.  p.  287),  as  a  means 
of  forming  nomina  agentis  directly  from  the  verb,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  live  either  in  Greek  or  in  Sanskrit.  But  is  it  then  utterly 
impossible  that  the  suffix  in  question  may  have  possessed  foi-mative 
force  in  a  period  of  the  separate  history  of  Greek  and  Sanskrit  of 
which  we  have  no  record  ?  Or  was  the  meaning  of  the  suffix  -an  = 
-(Dv  in  primeval  times  such  that  in  conjunction  with  a  verb  it 
indicated  not  so  much  those  who  do  something  permanently  and 
professionally  as  those  who  occasionally  employ  themselves  on  a 
thing,  as  in  Homer  the  epithet  -rjvioxos,  "  reinholder,"  is  applied 
even  to  Hector,  when  he  for  once  takes  the  reins  in  hand,  and  as 
those  who  on  a  single  occasion  are  ordered  to  hew  wood  are  called 
iXoTo/Moi,  "  hewers  of  wood  ? "  So,  too,  the  G.  ttoi/xt/v  =  Lith.  piemu, 
may  originally  have  meant  not  shepherds  by  occupation,  but  those 
who  on  some  single  occasion  pastured  the  herds. 

*  In  the  case  of  some  equations  with  the  suffix  -ti  the  casual  nature  of  the 
correspondence  may  also  be  shown  hj  the  phonetic  histoiy  of  the  words.  If, 
e.g.,  the  G.  rfpyfiis  {r^px-a-t)  corresponded  directly  to  the  Sans,  tfp-li,  then, 
since  there  is  in  this  case  no  reason  for  the  change  of  t  into  o-,  the  Greek 
word  must  have  been  *Tep7r-Tij  or  *TapTr-Tij  ;  r(p\liis  was  then  obviously  first 
formed  on  Greek  ground,  after  the  analogy  of  numerous  nouns  in  -at,  from 
rtpTTU,  repnofiai  {  —  trp). 


ONOMATOPOIESIS. 


This  scepticism,  which  is  such  as  to  cast  siispicion  on  almost 
eveiy  etymological  equation,  is  perhaps  pushed  too  far.  For  all 
that,  it  is  useful  to  keep  every  linguistic  possibility  before  our 
eyes  in  order  to  guard  against  hasty  conclusions. 

Finally,  we  have  here  to  mention  equations  which  owe  their 
existence  probably  or  possibly  to  accidental  coincidences  due  to 
onomatopoiesis.  In  this  class  we  must  first  of  all  rank  a  series  of 
birds'  names  such  as  Lat.  ulucus  :  Sans,  uliika,  "owl,"  Sans.  Jcokild  : 
G.  KOKKv^,  Lat.  cuedlus,  O.S.  kulcavica,  Lith.  huhuti,  I.  c6i,  and 
others,  which  may  well  have  been  formed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
separate  languages  by  imitation  of  the  cry  (c/.  Part  iv.  ch.  ii.). 
Perhaps  the  equivalent  names  for  the  domestic  fowl,  which  can 
hardly  have  been  known  in  primitive  times  {cf.  above,  p.  36),  such 
as  h'lca-vaku,  "he  who  says  krka"  (the  Vedic  name  for  the 
domestic  fowl)  :  G.  /cep/cos  (Hesych.)  or  Jcukkutd  (also  Vedic)  :  0. 
SI.  kokoiu,  may  have  arisen  in  the  same  way.  This  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  that  a  form  originally  onomatopoetic  may 
be  framed  by  the  action  of  phonetic  laws  into  the  shape  of  a 
regvilar  substantive.  Cf.GiO\h.liruk,  "cock-crow"  :  KipKo%;  I.  cercdoe, 
gaUinaceus,  &c.;  O.H.G.  hehara  ;  G.  KtWa  (*kikja) :  Sans,  kikidivi, 
"blue  woodpecker,"  &c.  So,  too,  with  a  series  of  onomatopoetic 
formations  in  the  way  of  names  of  kin,  to  which  likewise  we  shall 
subsequently  return  (Part  iv.  ch.  xii.). 


CHAPTEE  V. 


THE  MEANINGS  OP  WORDS. 

The  original  meaning  of  words  etymologically  equivalent— Difficulty  of 
establishing  it— The  root  of  an  equation  useless  for  the  history  of  culture 
— Names  of  kin — Modern  meanings  foisted  on  to  ancient  words— Verbs 
expressing  the  pursuit  of  certain  crafts— Names  of  plantsaud  animals  in  the 
original  language— Equations  bearing  on  the  history  of  cults  and  religion. 

Before  an  etymological  equation  can  be  employed  as  the  corner 
stone  on  which  to  build  a  history  of  Indo-Germanic  culture,  we  have 
carefully  to  examine  its  geographical  distribution  and  the  antiquity 
of  its  grammatical  structure.  But  this  examination  by  no  means 
suffices  to  eliminate  all  the  errors  to  which  the  historian  of  culture 
is  exposed  in  his  use  of  linguistic  material.  Etymological  research 
into  the  Indo-Germanic  vocabulary  is  nearly  exclusively  content  to 
establish  the  original  grammatical  form  of  a  word  :  the  question  as  to 
its  original  meaning  receives  but  superficial  treatment  as  a  rule.  And 
yet  all  will  admit  that  for  the  history  of  culture  it  is  on  this  point 
that  everything  turns. 

A.  Kuhn  has  already  (c/.  above,  p.  18)  set  forth  the  difficulties 
which  arise  when  the  individual  links  in  an  etymological  chain 
have  different  meanings  in  different  languages.  That  G.  Spvs, 
"oak,"  O.I.  daur,  "oak"  :  Sans,  dru,  "tree,"  Goth,  triu,  "tree,"  <fec., 
are  related  is  certain,  and  yet  the  question  whether  the  original 
meaning  was  "  oak  "  or  "  tree  "  hardly  admits  of  solution.  So,  too, 
G.  6pvi<s,  "bird,"  and  Goth,  ara,  "eagle,"  AS.  earn  (cf.  O.S.  orilu, 
Llth.erelis  and  eri-s,  "eagle") correspond;  but, again,  whether  "bird" 
or  "eagle"  was  the  original  meaning  can  hardly  be  ascertained. 

In  other  instances  it  is  possible  to  attain  a  certain  amount  of 
probability,  as  we  shall  see  is  the  case  with  G.  ^^yyos,  "oak":  Lat. 
fagus,  German  buche  (cf.  Part  iv.  ch.  iv.).  So,  too,  the  meaning 
of  a  family  of  words  such  as  G.  &pa,  "  summer  "  (in  07r-c6pa),  Zend 
1/dre,  "year,"  Goth. ^er,  Bohem. ^aro,  "spring,"  may  be  fixed  with 
some  certainty  as  being  that  of  the  German  lenz,  "spring"  {cf. 
Part  iv.  ch.  vi.).  In  both  cases,  however,  the  decisive  considera- 
tions were  furnished  not  by  philology  but  by  the  general  history 
of  culture,  or  rather  by  the  geography  of  plants. 

But  even  series  in  which  all  the  words  have  the  same  meaning 
may  not  be  used  for  the  history  of  culture  without  criticism. 


MEEE  ROOTS  USELESS. 


To  begin  with,  we  must  make  an  end  of  a  practice  which  Justi 
(c/.  above,  p.  22),  Max  Miiller  (c/.  above,  p.  25),  and  especially 
A.  Fick  {cf.  above,  p.  36),  have  carried  to  the  greatest  lengths, 
the  practice  of  borrowing  touches  for  our  picture  of  primitive 
civilisation  and  culture  from  the  meaning  of  the  root  of  an  equation. 
Names  of  kin  have  afforded  the  favourite  field  for  those  exercises 
of  the  imagination  which  have  converted  the  father  into  the 
"protector,"  the  mother  into  the  "managing  housewife,"  the 
daughter  into  the  "  little  milker,"  the  brother  into  the  "  supporter," 
the  brother-in-law  (SaTyp)  into  the  "playfellow"  (as  the  younger 
brother  of  the  husband),  the  sister  into  "  she  who  dwells  with  him" 
(the  brother),  and  so  on.  People  should  remember  how  extremely 
uncertain  such  idyllic  interpretations  are  as  a  rule.  Whether  mdtdr 
means  the  "managing  housewife  "  or  the  "maker"  (of  the  child), 
whether  diihitdr  means  the  "milker,"  "  the  suckhng,"  or  "  she  who 
gives  suck,"  andswM  "the  begetter"or  the  "begotten,"  and  so  on,  all 
these  questions  are  more  than  uncertain  and  will  never  be  answered. 

In  the  next  place,  a  simple  consideration  is  enough  to  show  that 
these  forms,  even  if  rightly  interpreted,  afford  no  criterion  whatever 
for  Indo-Germanic  culture  at  the  time  which  interests  us  here,  i.e.,  at 
the  period  immediatelypi-eceding  the  dispersion  of  the  Indo-European 
languages.  For  instance,  if  hhrdtar  really  belongs  to  the  root  hhar, 
and  means  the  "  supporter  "  (sc.  of  the  sister),  this  view  of  the 
relation  of  brother  to  sister  mu.st  appertain  to  a  period  when  the 
language  was  just  emerging  from  the  stage  of  bare  roots,  and  was 
beginning  to  become  inflectional.  This  period,  however,  may  have 
been  many  thousand  years  more  remote  than  that  which  we  under- 
stand by  the  "prehistoric  unity  of  the  Indo-European  peoples;" 
and  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  the  Indo-Europeans 
before  the  dispersion  were  not  quite  as  ignorant  of  the  connection 
in  grammar  and  meaning  between  the  name  brother  and  the  root 
hhar,  as  the  Greeks  were  of  the  relation  (^prjTrjp,  <^epw,  or  the 
Romans  of  frater,  fero,  or  the  Germans  of  hruder,  {ge)hdren,  &c. 
Besides,  there  is  a  much  more  attractive  explanation  of  the  names 
father  and  mother  indicated  by  0.  Bohtlingk  in  his  Jakutic 
grammar  (1851),  p.  vii.  If  one  takes  into  consideration  the  proba- 
bility that  names  for  father  and  mother  existed  in  all  stages  of 
language,  and  reflects  on  the  extraordinary  accordance  of  the 
sonorous  and  significant  Indo-Germanic  p(e)-«er  and  ma-ter  with  the 
more  onomatopoetic  papa  and  mamma  of  nearly  every  language 
of  the  globe,  it  is  hard  to  suppress  the  suspicion  that  the  Indo- 
Germanic  words  are  only  fuller  and  more  developed  forms  of 
immeasurably  earlier  names  for  father  and  mother.* 

Another  error  common  in  employing  the  evidence  of  languao-e 
for  the  history  of  culture  consists  in  reading  modern  meanino-s  into 
ancient  words,  in  pouring  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  An  example 
from  the  history  of  a  modern  language  will  show  my  meaning. 

*  Cf.  the  St  Petersburg  Sanskrit  Dictionary,  s.v.  pilar,  and  H  Savce 
ThcPrmaplcs  of  Comparative  Philology^  1875,  p.  224.    Of.,  also,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Tlie  Origin  of  Civilisation,  1875,  p.  360. 
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The  English  verb  ^urite  is,  of  course,  identical  with  the  A.S.  vrttan, 
O.N  Hta  O.H.G.  man,  "to  make  clefts  or  cuts,"  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  verb  mainly  was  used  to  designate  the  process 
described  by  Tacitus  m  ch.  x.  of  the  Gerviania,  where  he  speaks  of 
cutting  certain  signs  (runes)  on  small  pieces  of  wood  for  the 
purpose  of  casting  lots.  But  every  one  will  admit  that  it  would 
be  mere  folly  on  the  strength  of  the  modern  meaning  of  the  English 
verb  to  inipute  the  art  of  writing  to  the  primeval  Teutonic  period 
Yet  Indo-Germamo  equations  are  often  misinterpreted  in  this 
very  way.  G.  irdAts,  "  town  "  =  Sans,  pur,  pun,  pura  (post-Vedic) 
"  town,"  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  Indo-Europeans  before 
the  dispersion  lived  in  towns  with  streets,  fortified  with  wall  and 
ditch ;  and  yet,  than  this, nothing  could  be  more  preposterous.  In  the 
Vedic  hymns,  as  H.  Zimmer  has  conclusively  shown,  4^<mtZzscAes  Leben, 
p.  142,/.,  \hQpur-as  are  nothing  more  than  "strongholds  situated 
on  high  ground  and  strengthened  by  earthworks  and  ditches, 
whither  in  time  of  danger  (of  war  or  floods— the  only  occasions  on 
which  these  places  were  occupied)  the  inhabitants  betook  them- 
selves with  their  goods  and  chattels."  Towns  are  never  mentioned 
in  the  Vedas.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  age  of  the  Avesta 
(W.  Geiger,  Ostiran.  Cultur,  p.  412,/.),  and  the  Greek  ttoAis  in  all 
probability  was  originally  used  in  the  sense  solely  of  dKpoVoAts. 
That  the  Teutons  and  Slavs  were  entirely  unacquainted  with 
towns,  and  indeed  with  stone-buildings  of  any  kind,  is  proved  to 
demonstration  by  indisputable  arguments  from  language,  history, 
and  archeeology.  At  the  very  most,  then,  all  that  we  could  infer 
from  the  equation  7rdA.ts=iDMr  would  be  that  the  Indo-Europeans 
(or,  strictly  speaking,  the  Hindu-Persians  and  Greeks)  before  theirdis- 
persion  had  learned  to  protect  themselves  by  earthworks  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Vedic  puras,  nothing  more.  There  is  more  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  original  meaning  of  another  series  of  equations, 
which  are  important  for  the  political  constitution  of  the  Indo- 
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dunum  (in  proper  names),  "  town,"  Eng.  town,  O.N.  tun,  "  enclosure," 
I.  treh,  "  dwelling,  tribe,"  0.  Sax.  thorp,  "village,"  Goth.  ]>aurp, 
"tilth"  (c/.  Curtius'  Grundz.^,  p.  227),  &c.  (c/.  Part  iv.  ch.  xii.). 

Another  equation  which  has  been  made  to  imply  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  really  means  is  Sans.  pdtni  =  Q.  -ttotvlo,  "lady,  wife, 
exalted  one."  A.  Fick,  Spracheinheit,  p.  226,  remarks:  "  As  Benfey 
(c/.  Preface  to  the  Worterb.  d.  Indog.  Grundqw.,  by  A.  Fick,  p.  viii.) 
first  perceived,  this  designation  enunciates  the  complete  equality  of 
woman  ;  polygamy  and  the  servitude  of  the  wife  are  consequently 
absolutely  foreign  to  the  Indo-Europeans,"  and  so  on.  Now, 
granted  that  this  Hindu-Persian-Hellenic  equation  is  evidence  for 
the  primeval  Indo-Germanic  period,  granted  also  that  the  Avord  did 
really  at  that  time,  as  it  does  in  Sanskrit,  mean  lady  and  wife,* 

*  In  Greek  the  only  meanings  which  can  be  established  are  "  mistress,"  e.g., 
''ApTf/jLts  TrJri/ia  Br\pS>v,  ii.  xxi.  470  ;  and  "  the  exalted,"  irJTj/io''Hp7j,  &c.,  not 
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we  have  no  argument  against  the  existence  of  polygamy  in  the 
primeval  ludo-Germanic  period  ;  whereas,  as  we  shall  see  further  on, 
history  affords  many  considerations  in  favour  of  its  existence. 
Admitting  that  juct^wi  in  the  age  of  the  Vedas  does  beyond  all 
possibility  of  doubt  mean  "lady,  wife,"  yet,  for  all  that,  polygamy 
can  be  demonstrated  to  have  existed  at  this  period.  So  if  potnia 
was  a  complimentary  term  in  the  primeval  period,  and  was  not 
like  the  Lith.  fotl  -.pats,  "  wedded  wife,"  "  wedded  husband,"  a  mere 
feminine :  joofo's,  meaning  nothing  more  than  "  she  who  has  a  master  " 
{cf.  Sans,  sapdtnt,  "having  the  same  master,  concubine,"  JB.  R.),  for 
all  that,  in  a  polygamous  society  the  word  may  very  well  have 
meant  the  head  or  favourite  wife  of  her  lord.  The  Eigveda,  x. 
159,  for  instance  (Zimmer,  Altind.  Leben,  p.  159),  contains  an 
incantation  in  which  a  king's  wife  endeavours  to  make  a  concubine 
innoxious  and  find  less  favour  than  herself  in  the  eyes  of  their  lord. 

Equally  hazardous  is  it  in  my  opinion  to  inferthat  because  the  Sans. 
pacld,  Zend padha,  and  G.  ttous  agree  in  meaning  a  metrical  foot,  there- 
fore metre  existed  amongst  the  Indo-Europeans.    Cf.  above,  p.  28. 

Two  classes  of  words  there  are,  however,  which  above  all  others 
are  liable  to  have  a  modern  meaning  substituted  for  their  ancient 
sense.  The  first  consists  of  a  number  of  names  of  actions,  which 
seem  indeed  to  have  been  names  for  arts  practised  in  the  primeval 
period,  such  as  Sans,  pac,  Slav,  pekq,  G.  TreVo-o),  Lat.  coquo,  "  cook  ; " 
Sans,  vahh  {vap),  G.  v<^aivw,  O.H.G.  weban,  "weave;"  Sans,  siv, 
Lat.  suo,  Slav,  sijq,  Goth,  siuja,  "sew."  That  the  arts  designated 
by  these  roots  were  practised  in  primeval  times  is  obvious ;  but 
surely  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire.  How  1  The  chef  who  prepares  an 
elaborate  menu  by  the  aid  of  the  latest  range  "  cooks  "  indeed  ;  but 
the  dirty  Eskimo  also  "cooks"  when  he  puts  hot  stones' into 
water  until  it  boils,  because  his  vessels  of  wood  or  stone  will  not 
stand  the  heat  of  the  fire  {cf  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Time^, 
\i.  p.  195).  Now,  what  test  can  language  produce  to  fix  the  pre- 
cise point  between  these  two  extremes,  to  which  our  ancestors  had 
attained,  before  the  dispersion.  We  shall,  I  hope,  in  the  course  of  our 
mvestigation,  have  opportunities  of  putting  most  of  these  equations 
on  then-  proper  footing  as  regards  the  primeval  period. 
_  The  second  class  of  words,  which  we  have  to  mention  here  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  names  of  animals  and  plants,  which  by'their 
identity  in  the  separate  languages  are  shown  to  have  existed  in 
the  primeval  period,  but  as  to  which  Comparative  Philoloo-y  as 
V.  Hehn  has  most  forcibly  pointed  out,  is  quite  incapable'  of 
proving  that  they  were  known  to  the  Indo-Europeans  as  domesti- 
cated. As,  however,  we  shall  have  to  return  to  this  point  and 
discuss  It  more  fully  hereafter,  we  shall  content  ourselves  here 
with  stating  that  it  is  only  the  history  of  culture,  not  Comparative 
Philology,  which  can  attain  approximate  certainty  on  these  points 
hi^f      \Zt    ""^^  examples  on  the  whole  from  the 

history  of  the  material  culture  of  the  Indo-Europeans.    But  the 
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danger  of  modernising  the  original  meaning  of  a  word  is  equally 
great  in  the  case  of  equations  which  seem  to  refer  to  a  moral, 
legal,  or  religious  civilisation  amongst  the  original  people. 

The  Hindu  dhciman  and  G.  difu<;  have  this  in  common,  that  they 
are  both  derived,  though  in  totally  different  ways,  from  the  root 
dhe  (nOrifiL),  and  that  the  Hindu  word  occasionally  (Institutes  of 
Mitra-Varuna),  the  Greek  word  usually,  means  the  divine  law 
(Lat.  fas)  which  is  above  human  law.  But  to  use  this  fact  as  an 
argument  for  ascribing  tlie  notion  of  fas  to  the  primeval  period,  as 
Leist  does  (Graico-italische  Rechtsgeschichte,  p.  205),  is  to  put  too 
much  confidence  in  linguistic  arguments.  With  much  too  light  a 
heart  also  have  gods  been  imputed  to  the  primeval  period  on  the 
strength  of  equations  such  a§  Sans,  dydus,  G.  Zeus,  Lat.  Jov-em,  O.H.G. 
Zio.  In  this  connection  I  agree  with  0.  Gruppe's  objection  (  Wochen- 
sckriftf  kl.  Phil,  1884,  p.  487;  Die  griechischen  Kulte  und  Mythen,  p. 
79,  ff.)  that— as  a  matter  of  language  merely — such  an  equation  may 
originally  just  as  well  have  meant  nothing  more  than  the  vault  of 
heaven  above  the  earth.    Though  cf.  further,  Part  iv,  ch.  xiii. 

So,  too,  with  many  terms  apparently  having  to  do  with  the 
cultus  of  the  Indo-Europeans.  G.  ;^ew,  "pour"  (also  used  for 
libations),  does  indeed  belong  to  Sans.  Am,  "  to  poiir  into  the  fire,  to 
offer,"  but  also  to  Lat.  fundo  and  Goth,  giutan.  Whether,  howevei', 
this  root  was  a  ceremonial  term  in  the  primeval  period  is  quite 
another  question,  the  answer  to  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  pre- 
judged owing  to  the  linguistic  equation.  Again,  Lat.  credo  (from 
*cred-d6)  is  certainly  identical  with  Sans,  p'addha,  "trust,  con- 
fidence, belief,  truth,  uprightness."  But  it  is  a  wholly  arbitrary 
assumption  that  this  word  was  an  expression  of  religio  in  the 
primeval  period.  So,  too,  the  Lat.  piirus,  "  pure,"  is  undoubtedly 
derived  from  Sans.  pH,  "to  purify."  But  how  Leist  (Alt-arisches  jus 
ge7itium,  p.  258)  can  infer  from  this  that  the  "  historical  connection  " 
of  the  Hindu  and  Italian  doctrine  of  purification  is  "  linguistically  " 
hereby  "made  certain"*  I  cannot  see. 

*  The  case  is  the  same  when  Leist,  G-rceco-italischc  RechtsgescMchte,  p.  214, 
says:  "That  as  regards  Italy  also  we  have  to  do  with  a  primeval  institution 

{i.e.,  guest-friendship),  is  shown  by  language   Tliere  is  no  possibility 

of  doubting  that  the  Lat.  hostis  is  the  same  word  as  the  German  gast.^  But  all 
that  this  equation  shows  is  that  the  fundamental  meaning  of  both  words  is 
"  stranger,"  and  that  in  a  hostile  sense.  The  ideas  associated  with  this  word 
by  the  Teutonic  and  the  Italian  tribes  were  not,  as  Leist  says,  "  similar,"  but  in 
the  highest  degree  dissimilar,  and  mirror  two  dift'erent  stages  of  evolution  in  the 
history  of  culture,  as  Ihering,  Deutsche  Rundschaio,  1886-87,  iii.  364,  very 
justly  insists.    (7/". ,  further,  Part  iv.  ch.  x. 

The  same  scholar  says,  AU-arischcs  jus  cientium,  p.  3:  "The  core  of  the 
demonstration  in  all  researches  into  the  connection  of  the  Hindus,  Greeks,  and 
Italians  must  always  bo  language.  When  we  are  dealing,  e.g.,  with  the 
institution  of  name-giving  (to  the  new-born  child),  that  the  ceremonial 
custom  was  common  to  Hindus,  Greeks,  and  Italians  may  be  niferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  feast  is  called  ndmadMya  [nominis  daiio)  in  the  Sutras  {cf. 
below,  §  36  (?)  rather  42,  note  2)."  For  our  part,  we  can  only  infer,  as  far  as 
language  is  concerned,  that  there  was  an  Indo-Germanic  word  for  "name." 

We  call  attention  here  to  cases  of  this  kind  because,  as  we  shall  see  subse- 
quently, Leist  is  led  by  them  to  assume  a  very  high  moral  culture  for  the  Indo- 
Europoa:*— in  which  we  cannot  follow  him.     Cf.  Part.  iv.  chs.  i.  -x.  xii.  xiu. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
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Original  connection  and  borrowing— The  two  things  indistinguishable  in  the 
earliest  times— The  employment  of  loan-words  for  the  history  of  culture. 

There  remains  a  last  difficulty  to  mention,  which  stands  in  the 
way  of  attempts  to  reconstruct  Indo-Germanic  culture  by  means 
of  Comparative  Philology.  It  is  the  difficulty  of  deciding  with 
certainty  between  words  inherited  from  of  old  and  words  borrowed 
at  an  early  period.  Our  only  safe  criterion  is  the  regularity  or 
irregularity  with  which  the  sounds  correspond  to  each  other.  We 
opine  that  Slav.  chUhu,  "bread,"  is  a  loan-word  from  the  Teutonic 
(Goth,  hlaifs),  because  from  all  that  we  know  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  relation  of  Slavonic  sounds  to  Teutonic,  a  Slav,  ch 
and  a  Goth,  h  cannot  be  descended  from  one  and  the  same 
primitive  sound  {k).  Again,  we  regard  the  Teutonic  words  pfunt, 
pferd,  pfeil,  as  not  originally  connected  with  the  Lat.  ponclus, 
paraveredus,  pilum,  because  in  High  German  the  sound  which 
corresponds  to  an  ancient^  is /(fater,  irarrip),  not  pf,  and  so  on. 

But,  now,  IS  it  inconceivable  that  in  the  early  history  of  language 
a  word  may  have  been  borrowed  by  one  language  from  another  at 
a  time  when  the  borrowing  language  had  begun,  or  at  any  rate 
Had  not  ceased,  to  be  exposed  to  the  transforming  action  of  im- 
portant phonetic  laws  such  as  the  German  sound-shifting  the  loss 
of  the^  m  Irish,  or  of  the  cr  in  Greek,  &c.?  If  this  is  conceivable 
then  does  it  not  follow  that  the  imported  word  must  soon  have 
lost  Its  foreign  air  under  the  action  of  the  native  phonetic  laws  ? 

Ihese  questions  make  themselves  felt  very  clearly  in  the  case  of 
Indo-Germanic  peoples  that  were  early  and  long  exposed  to  the 
civihsmg  influence  of  some  other  Indo-Germanic  people,  as  in 
thTcelts  *°  ^^''^  Teutons  to  that  of 

l.il^*''!^  ?      ^'"^^  Samnite  war  the  important  phonetic 

law  by  which  .  between  two  vowels  was  transformed  into  r  had  com 
pie  ed  Its  work.    Greek  words,  therefore,  containing  an  inteJvocX" 
which  were  taken  into  Latin  after  this  time  are\ot  aSd  W 
tins  phonetic  change  (cf.  rmtsa,  phaselus,  carlasus,  cfec!)  Greek 
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words,  however,  which  found  their  way  into  Latin  befoi-e  this 
period,  and  therefore  submitted  to  rhotacism,  may  easily  look  as 
though  they  were  native  and  not  borrowed.  Thus  tUs,  tHr-is, 
"  incense  "  :  dvo';,  6u£(cr)os  as  vetus,  veter-is  :  FeVos,  F£Te(o-)os ;  and, 
consequently,  we  should  have  no  means  of  testing  whether  tils  was 
a  loan-word  from  the  Greek  if  it  were  not  for  the  con-espondence 
of  the  other  consonants  (Lat.  t  =  G.  6)  in  this  case. 

Not  unfrequently,  however,  such  tests  are  altogether  wanting — 
e.g.,  Lat.  mdlum,  G.  ixrjXov,  Lat.  morum,  G.  fiopov,  ixwpov,  Lat.  cupa, 
G.  Kvirq,  &c.,  which  accordingly  are  claimed  by  some  as  borrowed, 
and  by  others  as  primevally  related.    Cf.  above,  p.  129. 

An  important  means  for  deciding  the  relation  of  Celto-Teutonic 
words  to  each  other  is  afforded  by  the  first  Teutonic  sound-shifting. 
Teutonic  words  which  show  it  (A.S.  tun  =  Gallic  -ddnum)  may  be 
primevally  connected  with  the  corresponding  Celtic.  Words  which 
do  not  show  it  (O.H.G.  charro,  Ir.  carr)  are  certainly  borrowed. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  impossible  that  Gallic  words  were 
taken  into  Teutonic  before  the  effects  of  the  first  sound-shifting 
began  to  make  themselves  felt,  as  is  the  case,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
with  Goth,  reilcs,  "  king,"  which  on  account  of  its  %  is  undoubtedly 
borrowed  from  the  Celtic  (Ir.  rig-);  Osthoflf,  Perfehtum,  p.  10.  Other 
words,  too,  may  belong  to  the  same  period  of  borrowing,  though 
we  cannot  detect  them. 

Very  frequently  considerations  drawn  from  the  history  of  culture 
will  decide  in  a  given  case  whether  we  have  to  do  with  borrowing 
or  primeval  affinity  :  though  often  this  path  also  fails  to  bring  us 
to  the  desired  end.  Thus,  really  {cf.  V.  Hehn,  216,  527),  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  the  Romans  got  their  rosa  through  the 
Greeks  ;  but  the  phonetic  change  by  which  a  G.  pohov,  po8rj  (above, 
p.  121)  becomes  a  Lat.  rosa  has  as  yet  nothing  to  give  it  proba- 
bility. 

The  reason  of  this  phenomenon  may  occasionally  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  of  two  words  not  one  but  both  may  be  borrowed  from  a 
third  as  yet  unknown  to  us,  as  may  be  conjectured  to  be  the  case 
say  with  Lat.  asinus  :  G.  wos,  and  with  Goth,  silubr  :  O.S.  sirebro. 

Again,  the  circumstance  that  in  one  language  a  word  displays 
the  most  luxuriant  fertility  of  forms  and  meanings,  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  that  it  may  be  borrowed  from  a  word  which 
in  its  own  language  stands  in  apparent  isolation;  for  it  often 
happens  that  loan-words  have  a  richer  life  than  words  native  to 
the  language.  This  is  the  case,  e.g.,  with  the  far-spreading  stock 
of  Goth,  kaupdn,  which  I  regard  after  what  I  have  shown  ni  my 
Handelsgeschichte  und  Warenkunde,  i.  89,  as  distmctly  borrowed 

from  Lat.  caupo. 

Indeed,  the  nearer  we  approach  to  the  oldest  periods  of  language, 
the  more  the  ideas  of  borrowing  and  of  primeval  affinity  tend  to 
cOciIgscc 

Let  us  suppose,  as  above,  that  the  way  in  which  the  equivalent 
names  for  plough  arose  in  the  European  languages  was  that,  at  a 
time  when  the  peoples  who  now  occupy  Europe  were  still  geo- 
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graphically  united,  the  root  ar  established  itself  at  some  point  of 
this  linguistic  area  as  the  designation  for  plough,  and  thence 
gradually  spread  and  spread  through  the  neighbouring  peoples  : 
here  we  obviously  have  a  process  of  borrowing  which  must  have 
required  a  considerable  time  for  its  completion. 

This  possibility,  however,  that  words  which  appear  to  have  an 
original  connection  with  each  other,  may  have  spread  from  tribe 
to  tribe  at  a  later  period,  sometimes  has  its  importance  for  history. 

Thus,  as  yet,  silver  has  not  been  traced  in  the  lake- dwellings  of 
the  plain  of  the  Po  (c/.  Helbig,  Die  Italiker  in  der  Poehne,  p.  21), 
whereas,  according  to  the  common  view,  this  metal  must  have  been 
known  to  the  original  Italians,  as  is  indicated  by  the  comparison 
of  Osc.  aragetvd  =  'L&.t.  argentum.  This  might  be  interpreted  as 
an  argument  against  believing  that  these  lake-dwellers  were 
Itahans,  were  it  not  for  the  possibility  that  centuries,  perhaps, 
may  have  elapsed  between  the  time  when  those  dwellings  were 
inhabited  and  the  time  when  the  knowledge  of  silver  spread 
through  the  still  closely  connected  dialects  of  Italy.  At  anyrate 
Greek  words  hke  Ori^avpo^  (Osc.  thesam-om,  thesavrei,  Lat.  tliesaurus), 
y<rexl,ovr,  {mign  Ferseponas,  Lat.  Prosepnais),T^^'p,^  (Osc.  tiurri, 
turns  ;  of  0.  Weise,  Die  grieck.  Worter  in  der  lat.  Sprache,  pp! 
34,  195),  spread  through  the  tribes  and  dialects  of  Italy  so  early 
that  they  might  seem  to  be  originally  connected. 

We  have  no  w  to  make  some  general  remarks  on  the  employment 
of  loan-words  for  the  history  of  culture 

We  have  said  above  {cf.  p.  73)  that  the  occurrence  of  a  loan- 
word m  a  language  as  a  rule  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  idea 
conveyed  by  it  was,  like  the  word,  borrowed  from  abroad  ;  and  on 
the  whole  this  IS  perfectly  correct.  Just  as  we  see  from  our  words 
tobacco,  potato,  champagne,  &c.,  the  source  from  which  or  the 
agency  by  which  these  important  elements  of  civilisation  have 

IN  blav.  Trnr  Ukrame-Russ.-Pol.  mur,  Lith.  m-dras.  Alb.  mur 
&c.,  borrowed  from  the  Lat.  murus,  show  who  taUt  North 

taUL  Wk  thr"  I T.'  P ^g-"'  the  Lat.  ™ta 
takes  us  back  through  the  G.  p.va,  not  only  to  the  Hebraic- 4 ssvri^n 
^naneh,  mana,  the  source  of  the  Egyptian  mn,  bS.  even  to^  he 
Sir  "  ^r^F.^^  ^^-bylon,  thf  Lmerian  Jl;ihus  point 

ofleth        /  ""^''^  ^™        ^''^''^  P^«*  the  discovery 

1        measures  travelled  from  nation  to  nation  ^ 
Nevertheless  we  must  remember  that  the  presence  of  i  Innr, 

^^^^^^ 
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history  of  language.  When  one  nation  or  civihsation  is  brought 
into  close  contact  with  another,  it  usually  happens  that  certain 
terms  for  immoral  persons  or  proceedings  are  boiTowed  by  the  less 
civilised  people  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  other  :  the  Phenician- 
Hebraic  pillegesh,  "  courtesan,"  penetrated  into  Greek  (7raXA.a/cts), 
and  thence  into  Latin  (pelex),  the  Greek  Tropvi/cds  into  the  Armenian 
pornik  (Lagarde,  Armen.  Stud.,'^.  130),  the  Latin  mereiri'a;  into  the 
Irish  mertrecli  (Windisch,  /.  T.,  p.  687),  and  0.  Eng.  miltestre  ; 
the  White-Russian  kurva  into  the  Lith.  hurwa  (Bruckner,  Die  Slav. 
Fremdivorter,  p.  100).  The  Finns,  indeed,  have  borrowed  three 
names  for  fiU^s  de  joie  from  their  neighbours  (Jmora  :  Swed.  Iiora, 
portto  :  O.N.  portkona,  kurva  :  Slav,  kurvua).  For  all  that,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  as  rash  to  infer  from  this  fact  that  the 
peoples  mentioned  were  previously  unacquainted  with  illicit  relations 
as  it  would  be  to  maintain  that  the  Germans  were  ignorant  of  con- 
cubines until  they  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  French  maitresse. 

Often  the  native  word  continues  to  flourish  by  the  side  of  the 
foreign,  as  indeed  is  the  case  partially  with  the  terms  quoted  above 
(c/.  G.  TTopv-rj,  Lat.  scortum,  Lith.  keksze,  Teut.  hure);  frequently, 
however,  the  native  word  is  driven  out  by  the  foreign,  and  then  there 
is  no  possibility  of  ascertaining  by  the  unaided  assistance  of  philo- 
logy whether  the  thing  in  question  did  or  did  not  previously  exist. 

The  possibility  that  a  language  may  provide  a  name  for  a 
borrowed  object  out  of  its  own  resources  is  not  unfrequently 
realised.  Obviously  different  languages  behave  difi'erently  when 
confronted  with  the  same  task — that  of  furnishing  designations 
for  things  borrowed  from  a  foreign  civilisation.  The  Finns  when 
they" appeared  on  the  Baltic,  swallowed,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  the  vocabulary  of  their  more  civilised  neighbours  whole  : 
the  Indo-Germauic  languages  of  the  north  of  Europe  can  point  to 
entire  dictionaries  full  of  loans  from  the  classical  languages,  Latin 
from  Greek.  But  the  Greeks  even  in  their  dependence  on  the  East 
showed  themselves  individual  and  creative.  Their  language  in  its 
older  stage  does  not  contain  a  hundred  loan-words  from  the  Semitic 
(cf.  A.  MiQler,  above,  p.  74) ;  while  they,  it  seems,  much  more  com- 
monly than  other  nations,  framed  native  names  for  foreign  objects. 
Such  pure  Greek  expressions  are  vatva,  "hyena "(  :  h),pi.voKepm  ( :  pts 
and  /cepas),  and  many  others,  which  then  usuaUy  travelled  through 
the  rest  of  Europe  in  Greek  garb.  The  reasons  of  this  different 
demeanour  of  different  languages,  both  in  particular  instances  and 
as  a  general  rule,  are  manifestly  various.  Differences  in  the 
intellectual  capacity  or  in  the  stage  of  civihsation  of  the  recipients, 
the  sudden  or  gradual  and  permanent  action  of  the  donors  the 
consideration  whether  a  new  object  was  first  seen  abroad  or 
imported,  all  these  things  may  be  factors  to  be  reckoned  with. 
In  any  case  these  questions,  to  which  0.  Weise  was  the  first  to 
direct  his  attention  in  his  excellent  Wortentlehnwiff  und  Wortschop- 
fung  {Zeitschrift  fur  Vdlkerpsych.  u.  Sprachw.,  xiu.  p.  226,  /.), 
"deserve  thorough  investigation. , 


CHAPTER  VII. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


Science  of  language  not  in  a  position  of  itself  to  reconstruct  the  primitive 
Indo^Germanic  age-Summary  of  considerations-Relation  of  Compara- 
tive Philology  to  History  and  Paleontology.  ^ 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  at  which  we  must  put  to  ourselves 
the  question  whether  Comparative  Philology  of  itself  is  in  a  position 
really  to  afford  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  primitive  Indo-European 
ages?  I  believe  that,  after  all  we  have  set  forth,  the  answer  can 
only  be  in  the  negative. 

Let  us  briefly  recapitulate  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  wav 
of  drawing  inferences  as  to  the  history  of  culture  from  Comparative 
Philology.  The  first  and  most  serious  is  caused  by  the  gaps  in 
the  Imgvustic  record  of  the  Indo-Germanic  vocabulary  We  have 
ZZ^'^'l  whether  an  equation  which  is  confined  to  a 

single  set  of  languages  is  due  to  a  close  connection  between  those 
languages  or  whether  the  others  originally  also  partook  in  it 
Consequently  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  observe  the  unity  of  time 
m  our  account  of  the  primitive  culture  of  the  Indo-Europe^an  •  f^r 

harfcte?  of  th '  '^^"^-/"^-^        ^^gi-  that  we  can' infer' th 
chaiacter  of  the  primitive  age,  may  have  only  become  known  at 
penods^separated  from  each  other  by  hundreds  o^perhaps  thouZdl 

Again,  our  ignorance  of  the  laws  that  determined  the  formation 
of  words  m  the  prehistoric  period  of  language  frequentlySes  us 
un^tain  whether  a  series  of  words  identical  in  root  and  suffix  do 
eally  derive  from  one  and  the  same  prototype,  or  whether  their 
s imdanty  ,s  not  the  result  of  like  forces  worMng  independentlvTn 

we  mrSy  mf  ■  J^T'itar  T  "  '"t  tLl 
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satisfactory  answer.  Finally,  we  are  frequently  unable  in  important 
cases  to  settle  the  doubt  whether  an  etymological  equation  is  due 
to  an  original  connection  between  the  words  or  to  borrowing  in 
early  times. 

If  we  wish  to  convince  ourselves  by  an  actual  example  how 
extremely  uncertain  inferences  about  the  culture  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  usually  are,  when  they  rest  on  nothing  but  etymology, 
we  have  only  to  put  by  the  side  of  each  other  the  verdicts  given 
by  the  most  distinguished  philologists,  men  like  Pictet  (c/.  above, 
p.  82),  Schleicher  {cf.  p.  22),  Max  Muller  (c/.  p.  25),  L.  Geiger  (c/., 
loc.  cit.,  p.  121),  Hehn  {cf.  p.  34),  Benfey  {cf.  pp.  25,  40),  and  others, 
on  the  question  whether  Indo-Europeans  were  or  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  metals.  It  will  then  be  found  that  in  this  question  only 
one  thing  is  certain,  viz.,  that  of  no  single  metal  is  it  certain — i.e., 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  or  most  authorities  on  the  subject — 
that  it  was  known  in  the  primeval  period.  Each  and  every  metal 
alike  is  both  claimed  for  and  denied  to  the  primitive  age,  and  that 
although  the  linguistic  evidence  is  the  same,  and  although  we 
have  here  to  do,  not  with  mere  dilettanti,  but  with  passed  masters 
in  the  science  of  language. 

If  we  have  protested  against  overrating  linguistic  paleontology, 
we  are  yet  very  far  from  underrating  the  importance  of  Compara- 
tive Philology  for  prehistoric  research.     However  far  back  his- 
torical evidence  or  ambiguous  myths  and  sagas  may  carry  us  in  the 
history  of  a  nation,  every  one  knows  how  soon  all  clues  forsake  us. 
Even  archfBological  palseontology  only  takes  us  a  step  further,  and 
then  only  where  it  is  possible,  with  some  probability,  to  assign  the 
monuments  recovered  by  archseology  to  a  definite  people.  Unfor- 
tunately this  consummation  as  yet  has  been  but  rarely  attamed. 
The  etymologist  and  the  historian  of  culture  find  that  the  scene  on 
which  the  boldest  and  most  searching  questions  of  pateontology 
are  put,  has  no  ethno-historical  background,  and  no  foundations  in 
chronology.    Who  were  those  neighbours  of  the  northern  shores 
who  in  their  "kitchen-middens"  have  left  us  traces  of  their 
existence;  were  they  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  the  modern 
inhabitants  of  those  regions,  or  were  they  a  foreign  race  1  What 
was  their  relation  to  those  ancient  Europeans  who  rammed  then 
piles  in  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  and  built  their  bare  huts  upon 
them?    To  judge  by  the  fauna,  the  age  in  which  the  kitchen- 
midden  men  of  Denmark  lived,  must  on  the  whole  have  been  about 
Se  same  as  that  in  which  the  lake-dwellers  of  f-^-^'l-;!  ^^^^ - 
Europe;  yet,  between  these  two  ancient  populations  ^e  s  th  s 
great  gidf:  that  whereas  in  the  south  the  domestication  of  animals 
las  faradvanced.  in  the  north  the  only  companion  of  man  that 

has  as  yet  been  traced  is  the  dog.  ,  .  1.  u-  4.  +^0^^ 

So,  then,  between  the  furthest  point  to  which  his  ory  can  trace 
the  separate  peoples,  and  the  time  when  they  ^^^^^^^^ 
other  peoples  perhaps  with  the  whole  Indo-Germanic  family  tl^ere  is 
in  truth  a  greit  gulf  fixed  which  Comparative  Pl^^l^l^gT,  ^l^";,^^^^ 
bridge,  and  that  only  at  certain  points.    But  we  must  alvN  ays  bear 
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ill  mind  that  at  the  very  most  language  can  only  give  us  a. 
skeleton,  and  that  to  cover  the  dry  bones  with  flesh  and  blood  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  Comparative  History  of  culture.  That  the 
Indo-Europeans  did  possess  the  notion  of  a  house  the  philologists 
shows  us,  for  the  Sans,  damd,  Lat.  domus,  G.  80/xos,  Slav,  domic, 
correspond ;  but  how  these  houses  were  constituted  the  historian 
of  primitive  culture  alone  can  ascertain.  To  state  once  more  the 
quintessence  of  our  argument,  two  sentences  will  suffice  :  Com- 
parative Philology  of  itself  is  not  in  a  position  to  reconstruct  the 
primitive  culture  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  and  if  we  are  to  secure 
our  advance  step  by  step  over  this  diflBcult  ground,  we  can  only 
do  so  on  the  condition  that  the  three  sisters.  Linguistic  Eesearch, 
Prehistoric  Eesearch,  and  History,  unite  in  the  common  work.* 

*  Cf.  further.  Part  iv.  ch.  i. 


PART  III. 


THE  FIRST  APPEARANCE  OF  METALS,  ESPECI- 
ALLY AMONGST  THE  INDO- GERMANIC 
PEOPLES. 


Quod  super  est,  ces  atque  aurum  ferrique  repertum  est 
Et  simul  argenti  pondus  plumbigue  potestas. 


CHAPTER  L 

INTRODUCTION. 

If  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  human  culture  may  not  un- 
fittingly be  compared  to  a  mighty  river  having  many  sources, 
some  undiscovered,  which  is  rolling  onwards  to  the  ocean  of  the 
future,  those  places  on  this  stream  have  a  special  interest  for  the 
historian  of  culture,  where  a  broad  tributary  joins  the  main  stream 
to  swell  its  flowing  tide. 

Amongst  the  great  turning  points  in  the  history  of  culture  may 
with  good  reason  be  reckoned  the  epoch  when  man  makes  his  first 
acquaintance  with  the  metals.  For,  the  secret  treasures  of  the 
earth,  when  once  they  are  brought  to  light,  affect  the  life  and 
labour  of  man  in  such  manifold  ways,  that  under  their  influence  a 
new  birth,  another  age  seems  gradually  to  be  called  into  existence. 
So,  according  to  the  views  of  the  ancient  natural  philosophers,  a 
circumstance  beyond  the  common  was  needed  in  order  to  bring 
the  metal  bowels  of  the  earth  to  the  light  of  day.  According  to 
Lucretius,  Be  Kerum  Natura,  v.  1250,  /.,  a  mighty  conflagration 
once  consumed  woods  that  stood  on  metalliferous  soil : — 

"  Quidqnid  id  est,  quaquomque  ex  causa  flammeus  ardor 
Horribili  sonitu  silvas  exederat  altis 
Ab  radicibus,  et  terram  percoxerat  igni  ; 
Manabat  venis  ferventibus,  in  loca  terras  _ 
Coucava  conveniens,  argenti  rivus  et  auri, 
jEris  item  et  plumbi." 

According  to  Poseidonius,  in  Strabo,  c.  147,  Spain's  wealth  in 
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gold  and  silver  was  betrayed  in  the  same  way.*  In  the  Finnic 
saga  (Kalevala,  ix.)  the  iron  which  dropped  to  the  earth  from  the 
full  breasts  of  the  three  maidens  fashioned  by  Ukko,  fled  before 
its  raging  brother,  the  Fire,  and  sought  refuge 

In  the  swamps  that  make  men  stagger, 
On  the  broad  back  of  the  swamps, 
In  the  fountains  full  of  water 
On  the  mountain's  sloping  sides, 

until  it  was  discovered  by  the  "  eternal  smith,"  Ilmarine,  and 
haled  into  the  smithy,  and  so  on. 

Let  us  here  try  to  realise  the  most  important  departments  of 
human  culture  revolutionised  by  the  metals.  It  was  in  truth  a 
stiff  bit  of  work  that  awaited  man  ere  he  could  clear  a  space  for 
himself  and  his  belongings  on  the  soil  of  our  European  home. 
Dense  primeval  forests,  the  beginning  or  end  of  which  none  of  the 
settlers  could  boast  he  had  ever  reached,  covered  the  interior. 
German  names  of  places,  in  which  no  idea  recurs  in  such  manifold 
variety  as  that  of  "forest"  and  "bush,"  are  a  faithful  mirror  of 
the  superabundance  of  forest  in  bygone  times.  Through  the 
primeval  forest  the  streams  brawled  unfettered,  now  concentratiug 
in  fm-ious  rapidity,  now  loitering  in  broad  morasses.  Aut  silvis 
horrida  aut  paludibus  faeda  is  the  description  of  ancient  Germany 
from  the  Eoman's  pen.  Even  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in 
this  primeval  period  were  not  embraced  by  the  ever  green  girdle, 
which  at  the  present  day  gives  the  south  its  peculiar  stamp.  The 
useful  olive,  the  fiery  vine,  the  glorious  laurel,  the  propitious 
myrtle— none  of  them  as  yet  had  left  their  southern  home  in  Syria 
or  their  northern  abode  on  the  Pontus.  Classic  soil  was  still 
covered  by  sober  forests  of  oak  and  gloomy  firs,  and  the  only 
harbinger  of  brighter  times  was  "  the  soft  breath  that  blows  from 
the  azure  sky." 

The  animal  kingdom,  like  that  of  the  plants,  is  wilder  and  more 
terrifying.  Gone  long  ago  indeed  are  the  old,  giant  inhabitants 
of  Europe — the  mammoth  and  the  rhinoceros.  The  reindeer,  too, 
has  early  retired  to  the  north  ;  but  the  aurochs,  the  bison,  and  the 
elk  still  continue  to  rove,  at  least  as  far  as  the  valleys  of  the  Alps. 
Boars,  wolves,  and  bears  are  to  be  found  in  plenty  ;  indeed,  between 
the  Carpathians  and  the  Balkan,  the  lion  must  have  made  his 
dangerous  incursions.  Slowly  man,  and  with  him  civilisation, 
makes  his  way  from  the  sea-board,  by  the  arteries  of  the  rivers' 
mto  the  interior.  But  how  differently  is  the  hard  struggle  for 
existence  waged  with  the  bronze  or  iron  axe  and  with  the  unaided 
implement  of  stone.  The  forest  is  cleared  quicker  for  man  and 
tiis  settlements,  the  well-carpentered  dwelling-house  rises  with  more 
majesty,  the  iron  mattock  digs  deeper,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
conhde  the  corn  with  its  promise  to  the  nourishment  of  the  earth. 

However,  as  the  bronze-tipped  arrow  brings  down  the  chase 

*  Oh  yap  i.nt(rTu;,  ixie<f  <f,7,(T\i'  Sri  r&v  Spvfiwp  ttote  ifiirprKredurwu  ^  vfi 
ITT'  "7  WT^"        XP"<rrT.s,  ely  rh"  im<piu^Lav  ^^'Cf<re  Sii      ^au  Sooi 
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more  unerringly,  so  the  iron  sword  deals  a  better  blow  to  the 
enemy,  and  the  old  poets  not  unjustifiably  regard  war  as  a  birth 
of  the  Iron  Age,  though  others  approaching  more  nearly  to  actual 
fact  deny  the  bloody  fray  to  no  epoch  : — 

"  Ama  antiqua  manus  ungues  dentesque  fuerunt, 
Et  lapides  et  item  sil varum  fragmina  rami. "  ' 

(Lucretius,  v.  1282.) 

"  Unguibus  et  pugnis,  dein  fustibus,  atque  ita  porro 
Pugnabant  armis,  quae  post  fabricaverat  usus." 

(Horace,  Sat.,  i.  3.) 

Iron  fights  out  the  quarrels  of  which  the  auri  sacra  fames 
(Virgil)  is  the  cause  : — 

"  Effodiuntur  opes,  irritamenta  malorum. 
Jamque  nocens  feirum  lerroque  nocentius  aurum 
Prodierat :  prodit  belium,  quod  pugnat  utroque." 

(Ovid,  Met.,  i.  140.) 

The  implements  of  the  Stone  Age  are  simple,  and  made  only  to 
satisfy  the  most  elementary  needs,  though  even  here  man's  innate 
tendency  to  strive  after  the  beautiful  makes  itself  felt.  With  the  art 
of  working  the  metals  the  taste  for  ornament  and  decoration  awakes. 
Besides  axes,  arrows,  and  knives,  are  now  found  also  swords,  lances, 
sickles,  earrings,  armlets,  needles,  rings,  and  so  on.  The  ornamen- 
tation on  these  objects  becomes  bolder  and  more  complicated ; 
attempts  are  made  at  representing  animals  and  plants  (c/.  J.  Lub- 
bock, Frehistwic  Times,  p.  14).  All  these  objects  of  art,  however, 
postulate  a  developed  and  practised  skill,  and  if  hitherto  each  and 
every  man  was  in  a  position  to  make  with  his  own  hands  all  that  was 
needed  for  house  and  home,  even  the  simple  earthenware  and  the 
unpretentious  weaving  of  his  clothes — for  both  are  primeval  arts — 
now  there  are  rumours  everywhere  of  the  greater  skill  of  some  one 
man  in  smithying  and  preparing  ore.  The  need  of  division  of 
labour  comes  to  be  more  clearly  appreciated.  Metallurgy  is  the 
first  pillar  to  be  erected  in  the  growing  fabric  of  industry. 

But  nature  has  distributed  her  costly  metal  treasures  unevenly 
over  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  poorer  districts  hear  with 
astonishment  and  envy  of  the  inexhaustible  and  fabulous  wealth 
of  more  favoured  spots.  Thus,  tin,  which  is  indispensable  for  the 
manufacture  of  bronze,  appears  to  have  been  obtained  in  antiquity 
from  only  three  localities,  all  fairly  distant  from  the  centres  of 
civilisation :  in  Western  Iberia,  in  the  Cassiterides,  named  after  the 
metal,  and  the  northern  borders  of  Persia,  the  modern  Khorassan 
(c/.  K.  Miillenhoff,  Deutsche  Altertumshunde,  p.  99,  and  K.  E.  v. 
Baer,  Von  wo  das  Zinn  zu  den  gam  alien  Bronzen  gekommen  sein 
mag  ?  (Archiv  fur  Anthropologie,  ix.  p.  263,  /.).  Nevertheless, 
bronze-work  is  distributed  in  the  remotest  antiquity  from  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  to  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Inventive  man,  therefore, 
has  learnt  to  fetch  from  distant  countries  the  gifts  which  his 
native  land  refuses  him,  and  though  greed  may  sit  at  the  helm,  as 
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the  frail  bark  cleaves  the  waves  of  the  unknown  and  terrible  sea, 
from  the  lower  passions  rises  the  genius  of  progress,  the  beginning 
of  geography,  navigation,  trade,  and  commerce  : — 

"  Yours,  ye  gods,  is  the  merchant.    And  if  his  object  in  questing 
Be  but  ffoods,  there  comes  good  in  the  track  of  his  bark." 

^  (Schiller.) 

In  the  time  of  King  Solomon,  Phoenician  fleets  sail  to  Ophir,  the 
land  of  gold,  to  Tarshish,  in  the  south  of  Spain,  for  silver.  A  Car- 
thaginian fleet  under  Himilco,  whilst  voyaging  to  the  Tin  Islands, 
discovers  the  European  coast  as  far  as  England.  In  the  Odyssey 
the  Taphian  Mentes  (Athene)  says  : — 

vvv  8'  (oSe  iiiv  vyfi  KarrjkvOov  y]K  erdpouri 

trXioiV  cTTt  OLvoira  ttovtov  ett'  aXXoBpoovs  avOpunrov; 

is  TcyLieoT^i/  fxera  ^aXj<6v,  ayo)  8'  atOutva  crtSrjpov. 

But  the  metals,  on  their  travels  as  precious  merchandise  from 
sea  to  sea  and  from  coast  to  coast,  come  to  perform  another  func- 
tion of  immeasurable  importance  :  as  a  medium  of  exchange  they 
facilitate  commerce  between  individuals  and  also  between  nations.* 
The  primitive  standard  of  value  and  object  of  barter  amongst 
pastoral  and  agricultural  peoples  is  the  most  precious  of  their 
belongings,  their  herds,  especially  cattle,  cows.  The  Latin  pecunia 
and  peculium,  as  is  well  known,  are  but  derivatives  from  pecus, 
"cattle;"  in  Gothic  faihu,  and  in  Anglo-Saxon /eo/t,  mean  "gold 
and  cattle,"  &c.  In  Homer,  also,  cattle  are  the  usual  medium  of 
exchange  ;  but  he  is  also  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  metals, 
gold  as  well  as  iron  and  bronze,  for  this  purpose  : — 

ivOev  ap'  olvL^ovTO  KaprjKOfJLOUtvTes  'A;^aioi, 
aXXoL  fjiev  ^aAK(3,  aAAot  8'  aWoivL  ariSt^po), 
dXkoL  8e  pivoLS,  aXXoL  8'  avTycn  /SoeacrLv, 
dXXoL  8  dv8pa7r68ecr(ri. 

(II.,  vii.  473,/.) 

Nowhere,  however,  can  the  transition  from  the  old  simple  mode 
of  exchange  to  the  use  of  a  currency  be  better  traced  than  among 
the  Komans.  Here  the  oldest  legal  fines  are  fixed  in  sheep  and 
cattle ;  gradually,  however,  the  custom  grows  up  of  using  another 
measure  of  value  as  well  as  cattle,  that  is,  copper  (cbs).  It  is 
unshaped  (cbs  rude),  and  is  weighed  when  sold,  until  eventually 
the  state  puts  an  end  to  the  arbitrary  shape  and  fineness  of  the 
metal,  fixes  a  definite  form  for  the  copper  bars,  and  stamps  the  new 
cast  metal  with  a  mark  (ces  signatum),  which  characteristically 
enough  usually  represents  a  cow,  sheep,  or  pig.  It  is  not  until 
much  later  that  {circ.  451  b.c.)  copper  is  provided  with  a  mark 
indicating  its  value,  is  made  independent  of  the  scales,  and  that 
thus  a  currency  is  attained  (c/.  F.  Hultsch,  Griechische  u.  Eomische 
Metrologie,  p.  188,/.). 

«n^''^c^elSXi^hTlL  r-«-l«-tli«  -thors  Eandelsgeschichte 
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The  influence,  thus  briefly  sketched,  exercised  by  the  metals  on 
the  course  of  human  de  velopment  is,  however,  we  must  not  forget 
not  complete  until  all  conditions,  external  and  internal,  are  present 
tor  enabhng  it  to  act  as  lever  to  an  advance  in  culture ;  and  it  not 
unfrequently  occurs  that  tribes,  even  when  they  have  made  their 
acquaintance  with  the  metals,  fail  to  get  beyond  a  very  primitive 
stage  m  their  working  and  utilisation.  Thus  the  North  American 
Indians  of  Lake  Superior  were  presented  by  nature  with  pure 
copper  in  such  quantities  that  it  could  scarcely  escape  the  observa- 
tion of  these  savages.  The  first  Europeans,  accordingly,  found 
that  it  was  employed  by  them  for  making  axes,  armlets,  &c.,  though 
they  were  manufactured  simply  by  hammering  the  native  ore  (c/.  R. 
Andree,  Die  Metalle  hei  den  Naturvolhern,  p.  220).  The  Hottentots 
understood  even  how  to  melt  iron  ore  in  holes  dug  in  the  earth  for 
the  purpose,  and  to  manufacture  iron  weapons,  though  it  is  not 
impossible  that  this  art  may  have  spread  from  the  north-east 
coast  into  the  interior  of  Africa,*  as  the  Periplus  maris  Erythroei 
(§  6)  speaks  of  an  extensive  trade  in  metals  and  metal  objects 
being  done  from  the  south-west  coast  of  the  Arabian  Sea.  Never- 
theless, in  other  respects  these  tribes  have  not  advanced  in  the 
least  beyond  the  lowest  stage  of  savagery.  But,  save  by  these  and 
other  tribes  remote  from  the  stream  of  human  development,  the 
summons  that  rose  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  was  not  suffei-ed 
to  go  by  unheeded. 

Whether  and  how  far  the  Indo-Europeans  before  their  dispersion 
shared  in  the  blessings  bestowed  by  metals  and  metallurgy,  as  we 
have  described  them,  or,  if  not,  from  what  points  of  departure  and 
in  what  directions  a  knowledge  of  the  metals  spread  amongst  the 
Indo-Europeans — these  are  the  questions  which  are  to  form  the 
substance  of  the  following  investigation,  which  certainly  will  often 
enough  be  compelled  to  travel  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  peoples. 

*  In  any  case  iron  must  have  been  known  first  in  Southern  Africa.  The 
Bacahapin,  a  Kafir  tribe,  take  iron  (teipi)  as  the  starting-point  for  all  their 
names  of  metals  :  thus  gold  is  tsipi  c  tscka,  "yellow iron  ;  "  silver,  tsiine  shu, 
"white  iron;"  copper,  tsipi  e,  kuhila,  "red  iron."  Cf,  Rougemont,  Die 
Bronzezeit  oder  die  Semiten  im  Occident,  p.  14. 


CHAPTER  11. 


THE  NAMES  OF  THE  METALS  IN  GENERAL. 

It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  that  the  metals  known  and  worked 
by  any  people  form  an  exclusive  group  in  the  linguistic  conscious- 
ness of  that  people.  This  is  not  due  to  the  early  existence  of  a 
collective  name  for  the  metal  treasures  of  the  eai'th.  On  the 
contrary,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  generic  names,  it  is  not 
until  a  late  period  that  such  a  collective  name  begins  to  establish 
itself.  If  in  early  times  an  expression  is  needed  for  the  metals 
collectively,  the  pars  pro  toto  is  used,  that  is,  the  name  of  the 
metal,  which  ever  it  is,  which  happens  to  be  the  most  important,  is 
used  as  the  name  of  the  genus.  In  this  sense  are  used  Sans,  ayas 
(ces),  Zend  ayaiih  and  ayolchshmta,  "  liquid  metal "  (Parsi 
ayokhsasta,  N.  Pers.  ayokshust),  G.  x"'^'"'?)  H.G.  erz,  Slav.-Lith. 
ruda,  and  others,  whose  real  and  original  meaning  will  have  to  be 
further  discussed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  and  Latin,  /xeraXXov,  metallum,  from 
which  come  on  the  one  hand  Mod.G.  /xcraAAov  and  Armen.  metal, 
and  on  the  other  Irish  mitall  (Stokes,  Irish  Glosses,  p..  96),  and  the 
Romance  words,  Fr.  me'tal,  &c.  {cf.  Diez,  Mym.  W.\  p.  208), 
in  the  sense  of  a  generic  name  for  metals,  is  comparatively  recent. 
In  Herodotus  where  the  word  occurs  for  the  first  time,  /AeVaAAov 
means  nothing  but  the  mine,  the  workings,  and  it  is  only  in  later 
literature  that  it  comes  to  mean  metal.  The  obviously  borrowed 
Lat.  metallum  (0.  Weise,  Die  griech.  Worter  im  Lat.,  pp.  153,  458) 
also  still  means  mine  as  well  as  metal.  The  attempts  to  find  an 
Indo-Germanic  explanation  for  the  G.  ixiraWov  (Curtius'  Grundz.^, 
p.  55;  B.  B.,  i.  335)  are  not  successful.  A  derivation  from 
the  Semitic  (Renan,  Histoire  der  langues  se'mit,  l\  206)  has  been 
attempted  also,  G.  /AeVaXAoi/ =  Hebr.  mdtal,  "to  smithj,"  m{e)tU, 
being  placed  side  by  side. .  Improbable,  as  at  first  sight  it  seems] 
that  a  word  for  "  mine  "  should  be  developed  out  of  a  verb  meaninc^ 
"to  smithy,"  it  may  be  that  we  can  put  the  matter  on  its  right 
footing  if  we  assume  that  the  Phenicians,  who  certainly  opened 
up  mining  in  Greece,  at  the  same  time  that  they  dug  mines  also 
erected  smclting-houses  and  smithies  in  order  at  once  to  have  the 
ore  they  obtained  in  a  form  convenient  and  ready  both  for  export 
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and  for  trade  with  the  natives.  That  such  Phenician  smeltiiig- 
houses  and  smithies  really  did  exist  on  Greek  territory  is  shown 
clearly  by  the  names  of  various  Greek  places. 

The  inner  connection  of  the  Indo-Germanic  names  of  metals  is 
attested  by  the  easily  recognised  rule  that  the  names  given  by  any 
language  to  the  metals  are  united  by  identity  of  gender:  in 
Sanskrit,  Zend,  Slavonic,  Latin,  and  Teutonic  the  gender  is  "the 
neuter,  which  is  what  one  "might  have  expected  to  designate 
essentially  dead  and  motionless  matter"  (J.  Grimm,  Deutsche 
Grammatik,  iii.  p.  378);  in  Greek  and  Lithuanian  masculine— the 
feminine  as  a  rule  is  not  employed.  But  the  remark  may  be 
made  that  in  the  languages  of  North  Europe,  the  further  east 
you  go  the  more  exceptions  there  are  to  the  original  rule.  In 
Teutonic  stahal  (Graff,  vi.  p.  827)  varies  between  masculine  and 
neuter,  smida  ("metal")  is  feminine;  in  Lithuanian rwc^a  ("metal, 
ore")  and  gelezls  ("iron")  are  feminine;  in  Slavonic  ruda,  medi 
( "  copper  "),  ocell  ("  steel ")  are  feminine,  kositeru  ("  tin  ")  masculine. 
The  historical  explanation  of  these  facts  will  engage  our  attention 
later. 

The  cohesion  of  the  metals,  however,  comes  out  still  more 
plainly  in  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  oldest  monuments  of 
the  civilised  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia  the  metals  occur  in  a 
fixed  and,  on  the  whole,  in  the  same  order,  in  which  the  four  guid- 
ing points  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron.  This  is  found  in  the  in- 
scriptions of  ancient  Egypt,  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Assyria, 
in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  Vedas ;  while  in  the  region  of  ancient 
Greece  the  Four  Ages  of  Hesiod,  which  the  poet  names  after  the 
four  metals  just  mentioned,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  mythological 
and  imaginary  enumeration  of  stages  of  culture  in  an  order  commonly 
current  amongst  the  contemporaries  of  the  poet.*  We  also  shall 
adopt  this  order,  since  real  historical  data  for  arranging  the  metals 
in  the  order  in  which  they  became  known  will  only  be  forthcoming 
in  the  course  of  our  investigation.  Before,  however,  turning  to 
the  individual  metals  we  shall  do  well  to  examine  somewhat  closely 
the  handiwork  of  .the  worker  whose  craft  first  gives  the  metals  their 
greatest  importance  for  man — the  Master  Smith. 

*  This  fixed  order  of  the  metals  led,  apparently  at  an  early  period  and  in 
a  manner  not  yet  wholly  explained,  to  the  parallel  between  it  and  the  order 
of  the  seven  planets  so  important  in  the  religious  views  of  ancient  peoples, 
and  caused  them  both  to  be  assigned,  after  many  fluctuations,  to  certain 
deities.  Then  from  this  there  gradually  grew  up  the  alchemists'  signs  for  the 
metals,  which  were  finally  fixed  about  the  thirteenth  century  : — 

Gold.       Silver.       Quicksilver.       Copper.       Iron.      Tin.  Lead. 

Sol.        Luna.        Mercurius.       Venus.       Mars.    Jupiter.  Saturn. 

Cf.  J.  Beckmann,  Chemische  Bczcichnung  der  Mctalle  in  the  Beitr.  z.  Oesch. 
d.  Erfindungcn,  1792,  iii.  p.  356,/,  and  Kopp,  OeschicMe  dcr  C/oemie,  ii.  p. 
421,  f. 
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THE  SMITH  IN  LORE  AND  LANGUAGE. 

Round  no  calling  of  man  has  story  woven  brighter  threads  than 
round  the  craft  of  the  Master  Smith,  which  is  referred  in  the 
mythology  and  folklore  of  most  peoples  to  times  of  the  hoariest 
antiquity.  As  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  i.  4,  22),  Tubal  Cain,  the  master 
in  all  kinds  of  bronze  and  iron  work,  was  born  long  before  the 
flood;  so  in  the  Rigveda,  Tvashta  forges  the  thunderbolt  for  the 
fierce  Indra.  As  the  genius  of  metals  the  Zend  Avesta  knows  one 
of  the  Amesha  spenta  Kshathra  vairya.  The  Greek  Olympus  is 
provided  with  metal  works  of  art  by  the  artificer  Hephtestus,  the 
Latin  by  Vulcan ;  even  in  the  venerable  Carmen  Saliare  the  name  of 
a  smith,  Mamurius,  found  mention,  and  in  the  Voluspa  song  of  the 
Edda  it  is  said  in  Str.  7  : — "  The  Asas  built  them  house  and  shrine 
in  the  field  of  Ida  to  arch  them  high  over.  They  built  forges  and 
smithied  ore,  welded  tongs  and  lovely  ornaments."  If,  however, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  Indo-Germanic  world  of  story,  the  art 
of  the  smith  mounts  to  the  highest  antiquity,  a  question  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  whole  of  our  investigation  is  at  once 
raised — i.e.,  whether  the  Indo-Europeans  before  their  dispersion 
were  acquainted  with  the  craft  of  the  smith  or  not  ?  For,  if 
we  are  in  a  position  to  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Indo-Europeans  with  certain  metals  would  be 
a  necessary  consequence. 

If  we  begin  by  examining  the  names  given  to  the  smith  by  the 
Indo-Germanic  peoples,  we  find  first  that  they  show  no  etymological 
connection  with  each  other.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  afforded 
only  by  O.S.  vutri,  "  smith  "  =  0.  Pruss.  wutris  (autre,  "smithy"), 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  Teut.  smidar  =  0.8.  medari; 
in  the  latter  words,  however,  we  may  have  a  case  of  independent 
derivation  from  smtda,  "metal,"  and  medi,  "copper,"  the  relation 
of  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  hereafter.  On  the  other  hand 
nearly  all  peoples  have  genuine  native  names  for  the  smith  which 
usually  extend  over  all  the  dialects  of  a  language,  as  in  Teutonic 
O.H.G.  smid,  A.S.  smith,  O.N.  smidr,  Goth,  -smip;  in  Celtic  Ir.  goba, 
Bret.  Corn.  Cymr.  (/of;  in  Italian  Lat.  fdber,  Picen,  fdber  *  (forte 

*  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  roots  of  the  Celtic  woi'd  and  the  Italian 
may  be  related. 
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faher;  F.  Biiclieler,  Lex.  It.,  p.  ix.).  The  high  antiquity  of  these 
words  is  also  shown  by  their  early  use  as  proper  names.  Even  in 
the  Rigsmal,  v,  21,  we  come  across  a  Smidr;  compare  with  this 
Lat.  Fabricim,  and  the  Old  Gallic  Gohannitio  (Cses.,  P.  G.,  vii.  4), 
Ir.  Gobanus,  Cymr.  Gouannon. 

Loans  from  one  Indo-Germanic  language  to  another  are  occa- 
sionally to  be  found  {e.g.,  Lith.  rudininkas  from  Pol.  ruclnilc,  and 
Alban.  KofiaTir-L,  O.S.  kovaci);  from  a  non-Indo-Germanic  language 
to  an  Indo-Germanic  language  very  rarely  [e.g.,  Alban.  aXbdv-t  from 
the  Turkish).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indo-Germanic  word  for 
smith  often  travels  beyond  the  borders  of  this  family  of  speech ; 
thus  the  Germanic  word  found  its  way  to  the  Lapps  {smirjo,  smid), 
the  Slavonic  kovaci  to  the  Magyars  (kovdcs),  the  Lith.  kdlivis,  Lett. 
kalleys  to  Livonia  and  Esthonia  (kalev,  kalevi).  The  last  loan 
would  date  back  to  a  very  ancient  period  if  the  name  of  the 
national  and  eponymous  hero  of  the  Finns,  Kaleva,  who  is  also  to 
be  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  eternal  smith  Ilmarine,  is  rightly 
brought  into  this  connection.* 

The  conclusion  from  all  this  is  that  names  for  the  smith  must 
have  grown  up  amongst  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples  at  a  very  early 
period,  but  not  when  they  were  still  ethnologically  united. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  the  Indo-Germanic  names  for  the  smith, 
it  is  threefold.  They  are  either  derivatives  from  words  designating 
metals  or  metal  collectively,  as  G.  -^akKixx;,  (nSr]pev<; :  ^a^Kos,  alSripos, 
■  O.H.G.  smtdar  :  smida,  O.S.  medart :  medi,  and  kuzn%c%  :  kuzn%,  "res 
e  metallo  cuso  fades,"  Pol.  rvdnik  :  ruda,  &g.  Formations  such 
as  N.  Pers.  dkangar,  Kurd,  hasin-ger,  "preparing  iron"  :  dhan, 
"  iron,"  belong  here.  From  neighbouring  languages  may  be  com- 
pared Lapp.  ravdde  =  Yvm\.  rautio,  "smith"  :  rauta,  "iron,"  and 
Turk,  temirii,  "  iron  man  "  :  timir,  "  iron,"  &c.  Or,  in  the  second 
place,  the  names  of  the  smith  come  from  verbals  which  designate 
smithying  as  .  originally  hewing,  such  as  Lith.  kdlwis,  kdlti  =  Lat. 
cellere,  O.S.  Russ.,  &c.,  kovaci,  kovati,  kujq  {ku  =  La,t.  cu-d-ere, 
O.H.G.  houiuan,  &c.).  Third  and  last,  substantives  with  the 
general  meaning  of  worker,  artificer,  are  specialised  down  to  the 
narrower  meaning  of  smith.  Thus  Sans,  kdnndrd  =  karmdra, 
(rt.  kar,  "make"),  Lat. /aier  (originally  "artisan"  in  general),  Ir. 
cerd  (cerarius;  cf.  Windisch,  /.  T.,  p.  420)  by  the  side  of  goba  =  Lat. 
cerdo,  "artisan."  This  transition,  however,  can  be  most  clearly  traced 
in  the  Teutonic  word,  Goth,  smipa,  O.N.  smidr,  &g.  In  the  older 
periods  of  the -language  it  regularly  has  the  meaning  of  the  Latm 
faber,  and  consequently  we  find  as  well  as  O.H.G.  ersmid,  chaltsmid, 
'&c  also  A.S.  vigsmid,  O.N.  Ijddasmidr,  bolvasmid:r,  "mischief 
smith,"  O.S.  vundersmid:  (Beow.,  1682),  O.H.G.  urtaihmid,  <kc. 
The  case  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  West  Finnic  names  of  the 
smith,  seppa,  which  cannot  have  had  this  meaning  originally.  In 
popular  language  we  come  across  Finn,  runoseppd,  "  a  master  of 

*  So  Ahlnvist,  CuUurw.,  p.  58.  Otherwise,  0.  Donner  Verglcichcndcs 
JVorlcrb.  der  Jinnisch-ugrischen  Sjir-,  i-  P-  f>7.  who  regards  Kalcva,  kc,  as 
genuine. 
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runes,"  purrenseppd,  "experienced  in  building  boats,"  Esth.  king- 
seppci,  "  shoemaker,"  rdtsepp,  "  tailor,"  and  others  (cf.  Ahlqvist, 
Cultunv.,  p.  57).  Hence,  even  though  certain  equations  such  as 
Ir.  cercl  =  Lat.  cerdd  are  to  be  found  in  the  names  of  the  smith,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  a  word  for  "smith"  existed  in  the 
primitive  period. 

A  designation  for  the  smith,  which  is  not  without  its  interest, 
at  any  rate  for  later  times,  is  offered  finally  by  the  Alban.  je(3jiT-L 
=  AtyuTTTtos,  Mod.  G.  TvffiTog,  Eng.  gipsies,  Span.  Gitanos,  properly 
"  Zigeuner."  For  the  craft  of  brazier  was  practised  principally  by 
them  (O.H.G.  chaltsmid,  "  he  who  smithies  without  fire  ")  both  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West.  The  gipsy  dialects  themselves  {cf.  A. 
Pott,  Die  Zigeuner  in  Europa  und  Asien,  i.  p.  147)  offer  nothing  of 
importance.  On  the  gipsy  smiths,  cf.  R.  Andree,  loc.  cit.  p. 
79,/. 

Facts  of  language  exactly  analogous  to  those  offered  by  the 
names  of  the  smith  are  presented  by  the  terms  for  his  tools  and 
implements.  Thus,  not  a  trace  of  afftnity  in  the  names  for  these 
things  can  be  detected  between  Greek  (anvil,  Hom.  a/c/Awv,  bellows, 
Hom.  7j  ^vtra,  the  smith's  hammer,  Hom.  rj  paca-r^p  and  ^  (T<j>vpa, 
the  fire  tongs,  rj  irvpayprj,  later  KapKivoi,  "  crabs  claws,"  the  melting- 
furnace,  Hom.  xoavoi  :  ^ew,  later  Ka/xtvo?,  Oepfiaa-Tpa,  ySavvo?)  and 
the  Italian  words  {incus  formed  from  cudere,  as  ambosz  :  O.H.G. 
anapoz  :  pozan,  "fundere,"  and  O.S.  nakovalo  :  kovati,  or  Lith. 
priekalas,  0.  Pruss.  preicalis  :  kdlti,  follis,  malleus,  forceps,  fornus, 
fornax).  ' 

In  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  Hindus  and  Iranians,  also,  in 
spite  of  their  close  relationship,  the  only  implement  of  metallurgy 
which  admits  of  comparison,  the  melting-furnace,  has  totally 
different  names.  In  the  Eigveda  the  name  is  dhmdta  {dhmatd,  "  the 
melter  "):  dham,  dhmd,  "to  blow;"  cf.  dhmdtds  dftis,  "bellows;" 
in  the  Avesta,  however,  saepa  {ayosaepa,  erezatosaepa).* 

Moreover,  in  the  passage  of  the  Avesta,  Vend.  viii.  254,/.,  which  is 
so  important  for  ancient  Persian  metallurgy  (c/.  K.  ^.,xxv.  p.  578,/.) 
the  melting-furnace  is  designated  by  a  word  which  is  evidently 
Semitic,  Zend  tanHra,  Hebr.  tannUr,  and  which  also  recurs  in  New 
Persian  and  Affghani.  It  would  not  be  impossible  that  the  pro- 
montory of  the  ferruginous  soil  of  Laconia,  TatVapoi/,  situate  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Phenician  settlements  in 
Oythera,  may  derive  its  name  from  the  same  source,  just  as  another 
Hebrew-Phenician  term  for  the  melting-hut  {zdr{S)plmt  ■  zdraf 
to  smelt  )  recurs  in  the  name  of  the  Greek  island  Seriphos  On 
Phenician  Sarepta);  also  cf  Kiepert,  Lehrhuch  der  alien  GeograpMe, 

That  the  smith's  tools  originally  were  made  of  stone,  is  shown  by 

■  "  T'^''^^-  ^orterbuch,       classes  here  G.  kISSv  "slao-"  .laa 
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the  frequency  with  which  their  names  are  derived  from  the  old 
ludo-Germanic  name  for  stone.  To  it  belong  in  Teutonic  O.N. 
Aamarr  =  O.H.G.  hamar  :  O.S.  hamy,  hamenx,  "stone,"  in  Greek 
aKfjLmv,  "  anvil  "  =  Sans,  dfman,  "stone,"  Kdfiivo<;,  "oven":  O.S. 
kameni  (O.S.  kamina,  "  oven,"  &c. ;  Magyar  kemeny  come  from 
Grseco-Lat.  Ka/xLvog-caminus,  Germ,  kamin),  in  Sans,  d^man, 
"  hammer  "  and  "  anvil "  (later),  "  oven."  An  attempt  to  refer  all 
the  words  mentioned  to  a  primitive  graded  paradigm  is  made  by 
Bechtel,  Nachr.  d.  Ges.  d.  W.  z.  Gottingen,  1888,  p.  402. 

Before  the  art  of  sewing  hides  (G.  Hesych.  daXkis,  Lat.  follis) 
so  as  to  make  bellows  was  understood,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
wings  of  the  larger  birds,  as  we  learn  from  the  Rigveda,  ix.  11 2  "2, 
the  oldest  passage  on  Indo-Germanic  ground  which  introduces  us 
into  a  smithy  *  : — 

The  smith  with  brushwood  on  the  hearth, 
And  in  his  hand  a  goose's  wing, 
"With  anvil  and  a  blazing  fire, 
Awaits  a  wealthy  customer. 

In  the  West  Finnic  languages  a  good  deal  of  borrowing  has  taken 
place  from  Teutonic  and  Lithu-Slavonic  (c/.  Ahlqvist,  CuHurw., 
p.  60,  /).  Thus,  to  quote  but  one  instructive  example,  Finn. 
paja,  Esth.  paja  and pada,  "smithy,"  correspond  to  Teutonic ^9o«a, 
pott,  potte,  "  vessel,"  Lith.  pudas,  and  so  called  to  mind  the  times 
when  the  smith,  as  the  gipsies  subsequently,  travelled  from  place 
to  place  and  was  prepared  to  set  up  his  workshop  at  any  spot.t 
A  contrast  to  these  smiths,  but  one  which  equally  points  to  the 
primitive  beginnings  of  the  craft,  is  afforded  by  the  public  smithies 
open  to  all  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  Germany,  where  every  man 
did  his  own  bit  of  work  for  himself  Homer  also  seems  to  be 
acquainted  with  them.  At  any  rate  in  Od.,  xviii.  328,  the  smithy 
(xaA./crjtos  So>os)  is  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  Xiaxq  (Hebr. 
lish{e)kdh  ?). 

Although,  therefore,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that 
language  by  no  means  indicates  that  the  most  ancient  Indo- 
Europeans  were  accquainted  with  the  craft  of  the  smith,^  still 
there  may  be  an  inclination  to  infer  it  from  the  agreement  of 
certain  cyles  of  sagas,  which  seem  to  have  formed  round  the  smith 
and  his  trade  at  a  very  early  period.  We  refer  mainly  to  the 
striking  affinity,  insisted  on  by  A.Kuhn  (K  Z.,  iv.  p.  95,  /.),  which 
on  the  one  hand  is  asserted  between  the  classical  stories  ot 
Hephaestus  and  D^dalus,  and  the  Teutonic-Norse  Volundr 
and  Wielant  stories,  and  which  on  the  other  hand  has  to  be 
verified. 

♦  Of.  Geldner  u.  Kaegi,  70,  Lieder  d.  Rigveda,  p.  167. 

t  Cf.  also  O.H.G.  ovan,  G.  Itv6s,  "oven,"  Sans.  'pot  (?). 

X  I  cannot  see  that  the  undoubtedly  correct  equation,  cam  kettle, 

pot,"  O.N.  hverr,  Ir.  coir,  constitutes  a  real  objection  to  this.     Gf-J^-  f;, 
Meyer,  Indog.  Mythcn,  ii.  681.    Why  may  not  this  "  primitive,      sac  ed 
vessel  have  been  originally  made  of  clay?    On  such  mferonces,  cf.  above, 
p.  140. 
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To  begin  with  we  are  struck  by  one  feature  which  Volundr,  the 
smith  of  the  north,  has  in  common  with  Hephajstus,  the  smith  of 
the  south.  As  the  former  has  his  tendons  cut  by  King  NiJudr,  in 
order  that  he  may  remain  in  Sawarstadr,  and  thus  is  lamed,  so 
HephfBstus  receives  from  Homer  the  epithets  kvXXottoSmv,  "wry 
foot,"  and  afj.Kfityvyet';,  "  limping  on  both  legs,"  and  appears  there- 
fore to  have  suffered  some  infirmity  of  the  feet,  with  which 
according  to  some  he  came  into  the  world,  but  which  according  to 
others  was  the  result  of  his  fall  from  Olympus.  It  seems  also  to  be 
noteworthy  that  Volundr  in  his  captivity  offers  violence  to  Bodvildr, 
the  king's  daughter,  just  as  Hephsestus  does  to  Athene,  when  she 
wishes  him  to  make  her  some  weapons. 

Still  more  palpable  are  the  traits  of  affinity  between  the  story 
of  Wieland  and  Daedalus.  As  Volundr  is  forcibly  detained  in 
Sawarstadr  by  King  Nidudr,  so  is  Daedalus  by  Minos.  The  valley 
of  wolves  in  which  the  former  dwells,  fashioning  works  of  the 
smith's  art,  makes  a  tolerable  parallel  to  the  labyrinth  in  which 
Daedalus  devises  his  works  of  art.  As  Volundr  soars  into  the  air 
on  the  wings  which  he  has  invented,  so  Daedalus  escapes  in  the 
same  way.  In  the  north  it  is  Egill,  the  brother  of  Volundr,  who 
makes  a  fatal  essay  with  the  wings  and  falls  to  earth  through  his 
brother's  treachery ;  in  the  south  it  is  Icarus,  the  son  of  Da3dalus, 
who  falls  with  his  wings  into  the  sea,  though  certainly  through 
his  own  carelessness. 

In  spite  of  the  undeniable  resemblance  of  these  representations, 
we  must  entertain  a  well-founded  hesitation  to  allow  straightway 
that  they  are  of  Indo-Germanic  origin. 

To  begin  with,  the  figure  of  Hephaestus  cannot  possibly  be 
identified  with  that  of  Deedalus ;  for  though  the  former  is  called 
SatSaAos  by  Pindar,  the  meaning  of  the  word  (rSatSa'AAw,  "to  fashion 
with  art,")  is  so  general  that  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to 
identify  the  two  mythological  figures  on  the  strength  of  it.  On 
the  contrary,  nowhere  in  all  classical  antiquity  has  Daedalus,  the 
hero  of  wood-carving  and  architecture,  anything  to  do  with 
metallurgy  (cf.  L.  Preller,  Griech.  Mythol.,  i.  p.  123),  and  the  con- 
nection, probably  very  ancient,  of  his  name  with  the  Phoiniko- 
Semitic  Crete  hints  not  obscurely  at  the  oriental  origin  of  the 
stories  associated  with  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  Hephsestus,  whose  name  unfortu- 
nately has  not  yet  been  interpreted,*  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
by  It  the  simple  nature-power  was  still  designated  in  prehistoric 

*  Max  Miiller  identifies  ''H</>a«rToy  with  Sans,  ydvishta,  "tlie  vountrest  "  i 
perpetual  epithet  of  Agui ;  A.  Kuhn  yiith  sahMyishta,  ''most  connected  with 
the  house  '  {cf  Vesta,  i<rrla.),  K.  Z.,  xviii.  p.  212  ]  BezzWberger ^his  I'S? 
n.  155,  takes  ■H-,pa,^ro.  as  =  *,rFd-.fa<,rTo.,  "haying  his  own  \i\t  "  S 
B.  B.  ni.  167,  acquiesces,  and  sees  in  -0a<(rToj  the  name  of  the  Crot'an  tow,! 
*a<^TJs,  where  reAxc^-'os  (see  ne.xt  note)  was  worshipped.  The  ^ods'  mor 
smith  comes  off  worst  at  the  hands  of  L.  v.  Schroder  Qricch  fCL  ^  I 
Eeroen,  i.  81  who  makes  •'H,,,a,..o,  =  a  Sans,  ^ydhhm^ka''^^^^^^^^ 

cTSuTe.  "'^         '°  *°         lecherous,  GaiCvTsorfS 
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Greek  times,  and,  like  the  Agni  of  the  Veda,  was  worshipped  as 
divine.    Thus,  in  ii.  426,  the  poet  can  still  say  in  this  sense  : — 

cnrXdy)(ya  S'  ap  d/XTretpavTes  VTTetpe)(ov  'Ht^atcrroto; 

and  the  Italian  Volcanus  also  contains  clearly  the  idea  of  the  brilliance 
of  fire,  if  it  is  rightly  derived  from  Sans,  varc,  "to  be  brilliant," 
vdrcas,  "brilliance"  (according  to  Grassmann,  K.  Z.,  xiv.  p.  164).* 
Since,  further,  according  to  Csesar  {de  B.  6.,  vi.  21),  the  Teutons 
adhered  even  in  his  time  to  the  worship  of  fire,  pm-ely  as  a  nature- 
power  {deorum  numero  eos  solos  ducunt  quos  cernunt  et  quorum  aperte 
opibus  iuvantur,  Solem  et  Vulcanum  et  Lunam),  one  might  indeed 
assume  that  under  the  personality  of  Wieland-Hephsestus  there 
lay  some  mystical  fire-demon,  possibly  conceived  of,  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  element,  as  a  knavish  being.  Indeed,  it 
might  seem  as  though  the  lame  Hephaestus  of  the  Greeks  was 
parallelled  by  the  Teuton  Wieland,  maimed  of  leg,  in  the  epithet 
apa'd,  "footless,"  which,  as  well  as  agirsM,  "headless,"  is  given  to 
Agni  in  the  Bigveda,  though  certainly  only  once  (iv.  i.  11);  and 
that  here  we  have  the  primitive  view  of  the  unsteady,  flickering 
movement  of  fire  giving  expression  to  itself. 

All  this,  indeed,  is  more  than  uncertain :  what  does  seem  to  me ' 
certain  is  that  the  palpable  agreements  between  the  stories  of 
Wieland  and  Daedalus  point  not  to  some  primeval  substructure  of 
myth,  but  much  rather  to  direct  borrowing  by  the  Teutons  from 
classic  ground,  even  though  for  the  moment  we  are  unable  to  give 
irrefutable  demonstration  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  spread  of 
the  story.    In  a  paper  which  has  recently  appeared  in  Germania 
xxxiii.  ii9,ff.,Die  Wielandsage  und  die  Wanderung  der  franlcischen 
Eeldensage,  W.  Golther  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Teutonic 
Wieland  story  is  nothing  but  a  conscious,  poetic  combination  of 
the  ancient  stories  of  Vulcan  and  Daedalus,  put  together  not 
before  the  sixth  century,  on  Frankish  soil,  whence  it  spread  to  the 
other  Teutonic  tribes.    We  will  not  say  that  we  feel  convuiced  m 
all  respects  by  his  argument;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  m  the 
present  condition  of  Comparative  Mythology  (c/.  further,  part  iv. 
ch  xiii )  it  would  be  premature  to  draw  inferences  as  to  the  culture 
of  primitive  Indo-Germanic  times  from  analogies  drawn  from  a  cycle 
of  stories  so  seriously  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  bemg  bon-owed 
at  a  late  age.t 

*  Nevertheless  Volcanus  is  probably  not  an  Italian  word  at  The 
■HesYchian  V.Xxiuos-  b  Z.hs  ^aph  Kpr,ah,  which  is  also  guaranteed  by  an 
insSon  (on  a^coin),  suggests  itself;  cf.  Voretzsch,  Dml.  GrcL,  p.  6  On 
"^^S^^on^^ZtA\.onlcMnu  occurs  whieh,  however  is  interpreted  aa  a 
nroiier  name  bv  Corsseu,  Die  Sprache  der  Etrusker,  i.  p.  9b9. 
^  The  Sine  Etruscam  Vulcan  is  rather  Scthlans  He  it  is  who  w.th  a  blow 
of  hi  faZer  delivers  Jupiter  of  Mmerva;  </.  ^  ^ ^8^0  Irther 
vetcrihus  artium  monumeniis  figura ;  Diss.  VratislaviiE,  18/0.    Cf.  lurther, 

Pauli  at  the  P/utoZofVcwers.  at  Stettin,  1880.  .     .    4.1  ;„+„;„»,l  V>v 

+  The  mythical  character  of  the  Wieland  story  is  stoutly  maintained  by 
T  ine  III}  ui       uua.  _         Schroder,  Oncchischc  Gottcr 

und  Herocn,  i.  (1887).  Cf.  also  E.  H.  Meyer,  Jnzcigcr,  xui.  (188/)  23,  and 
Ivdogermanischc  Mythcn,  ii.  (1887)  679. 
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We,  therefore,  devote  the  rest  of  this  chapter  to  a  compressed 
account  of  the  most  striking  traits  of  affinity  which  almost  every- 
where in  Europe  cluster  round  the  craft  of  the  smith,  without 
further  entering  on  any  discussion  of  the  reasons  of  this  connection. 

In  the  first  place  the  view  is  widespread  that  smithying  was 
first  discovered,  and  continued  to  be  practised,  by  supernatural 
beings.  In  the  Teutonic  north  these  are  on  the  one  hand  the 
giants,  whose  weapons  are  bars  of  iron,  and  in  whose  land  is  the 
forest  of  iron.  Names  also,  such  as  Jarnsaxa  and  Jarnglumra 
(tarn,  "iron")  are  found  amongst  them  (cf.  K.  Weinhold,  Altn. 
Lehen,  p.  93).  On  the  other  hand,  however,  and  more  especially 
they  were  dwarfs  (O.H.G.  twerc,  A.S.  dveorg,  O.N.  dvergr),  whose 
other  common  Teutonic  name  (O.H.G.  alp,  "elf,"  A.S.  alf,  O.N. 
dlfr)  A.  Kuhn  {K.  Z.,  iv.  p.  110)  compares  with  the  name  of  the 
Hindu  rbhii,  and  interprets  as  the  spirits  of  the  deceased  (pitdras, 
Trarepe?),  and  who  were  regarded  throughout  the  whole  area  of  the 
Teutonic  languages  as  the  guardians  and  workers  of  the  treasures 
below  the  earth.  According  to  the  Wilkina  saga,  Wielaud  was  first 
taken  by  his  father  Wade  to  Mimir  to  be  taught,  but  when  he, 
like  his  comrades,  was  ill-treated  by  Siegfried,  to  two  dwarfs  in  the 
Kallevaberge.  In  the  Volundarkvida  also,  Vdlundr  was  called 
dlfa  liodi,  "alforum  sodus,"  and  visi  dlfa,  "  alforum  princeps."* 
Dwarf  smiths  occur  in  the  stories  in  A.  Kuhn,  Sagen,  Gehrduche,  und 
Mdrchen  aus  Westfalen,  i.  Nos.  52,  53,  152,  288,  <fec. 

*  Owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  prose  introduction  to  the  Volundarkvi3a 
Volundr  is  spoken  of  as  the  son  of  a  king  of  Finland,  M.  Sjoegren,  in  an  in- 
teresting essay,  De  Finnis  cdiisque  Tschudicis  gentibus  scientia  etum  melallorun 
anhqmtus  msignibus  (cf.  Bulleti7i  sdentifique  public  par  Vacadcmie  iviv  de 
Saint-PUersbourg,  vi.  p.  165,/.),  is  led  to  see  a  Finnic  population  in  the  Norse 
Alias.    0.  Hoffman  {Germ.,  viii.  p.  11)  would  even  explain  the  O.N  Volundr 
by  the  Fmnic  mlaa,  "  to  pour."    Derivations  of  this  kind,  however,  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  want  of  independence  shown  by  the  West  Finnic  peoples  in 
the  terminology  of  the  smith's  art,  to  which  we  have  already  casually  alluded 
In  the  course  of  time  certainly  the  Finns  did  become  famous  smiths,  as  a 
glance  at  the  Kalevala  or  the  Kalevipoeg  (an  Esthonian  saga,  translated  into 
German  by  Carl  Keinthal,  Verhandlungen  der  gel.  estn.  Gcsellschafl  zu  Dorvat 
IV  and  V  )  IS  enough  to  show,  so  that  the  relatively  late  author  of  the  pioso 
introduction  to  the  Eddas  might  easily  be  led  to  regard  the  Teutonic  Volundr 
as  a  Pinn     Cf.  also  Forstemann,  Geschichte  d.  d.  Sprachstammcs  i  p  454 

JNaturally,  attempts  have  been  made  at  derivations  from  Celtic,  on  which'see 
H.  Schreiber,  rascAe'rt6McA/iSr  Gcsehichte  und  Altertum  in  Siiddeutschland,  iv 
ill    ^^'J-    r  ■  ^olther  in  the  paper  mentioned  above  quite  rightlv  senaratei 

O  H  p'^'ri^'' ;°^°Tlf'  (G'«to»'«)-O.N.  Volundr  and  A^S.  Vgland 

o„  •    :  r,\  V  cannot  be  reconciled  phonetically.    He  sees  in  both 

senT?h  proper  names,  which  the  Frankish  poet  employ  d  to  repS 

sent  the  classical  names  Dsedalus  (VMaiid)  and  Yulcnn  (TFaland)-  it  was  thP 

wKf  ^=  P-^-  indeed  trthb  aZial 

Seal  nf.l'*"''     *°       poet,  while  he  chose  TFaland  (cf.  ^FaZo)  for  V  can 
thrc?.  n  •  '  ^"''™P*«  t°  interpret  Fulcanus,  Folieanm 

being  regarded  as isrcOT  wZans.  '  i^oitca7ius— 

riifln  if*  f^P''''"'^ti''n  '^''^'"^'^  ^^•■y  far-fetched.    If  W.  Golther  is 
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What  correspond  iu  the  south  to  the  giants  of  the  north  are  the 
Cyclopes,  who  in  Homer  certainly  ai-e  not  associated  with  smithying, 
and  of  whom  it  is  only  a  later  story  that  states  that  in  Sicily  and 
other  volcanic  localities  they  prepare  ore  for  gods  and  men,  as  the 
comrades  of  Hephjestus  groaning  in  fire.  But  classical  ground 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  without  its  representation  of  the  smith 
as  a  dwarf.  Plastic  art  appears  to  have  represented  Hephaestus  in 
older  times  as  a  dwarf-like  figure  (c/.  Preller,  Griech.  MythoL,  i. 
p.  125).  At  any  rate,  the  representation  of  Hephaestus  in  the 
temple  of  Memphis,  on  which  Cambyses  wreaked  his  rage,  resembled 
a  dwarf  or  a  kobold.  Cf.  Hdt.,  iii.  37  :  eo-rt  yap  tou  'H^ato-Tov 
Taj7aA.ua  Tois  <PoLVLKr]toi(n  UaTaUotcn  euc^epecrraTov,  tovs  ol  ^otVtKes  ev 

T-qa-i  Trpoyprjat-  Tiov  rpir/pctov  7repta-yoi;crt  Truyjuaioi)  avopos  ix-Ljirja-Vi 

iari.  Subsequently,  the  dwarfish  figure  of  Hephaestus  seems  to 
have  been  transferred  to  his  assistants.  Thus,  a  bas-relief  in  the 
collection  of  the  Louvre  introduces  us  into  the  workshop  of 
Hepheestus,  where  the  master  with  some  Satyrs  is  hard  at  work. 
But  near  the  furnace,  from  which  the  flame  blazes  out,  sits  a 
dwarfish,  bearded,  hump-backed  figure,  which  is  bent  down  and  is 
examining  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur  the  polish  on  a  helmet  in 
front  of  him  {cf.  E,  Guhl.  u.  W.  Koner,  Das  Leben  der  Griechen  u. 
Romer'^,  p.  28). 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  most  probable  that  the  most  familiar  of 
the  enigmatical,  Graeco-Asia-Minor  demons,  connected  with  metal- 
lurgy, such  as  the  Cabiri,  Telchines,*  Corybantes,  &c.,  the  iSarot 
Aa/cTvA-oi,  to  whom  we  shall  return  hereafter,  belong  to  this  cycle 
of  ideas,  as  their  names  (fingerstalls,  hop  o'  my  thumbs,  pigmies) 
indicate.  In  no  case,  however,  will  the  venturesome  explanations 
of  this  word  haKrvXoi  given  by  the  ancients  {cf.  Pollux,  ii.  156)  be 
allowed. 

As  the  amazement  of  man  at  the  marvellous  art  of  meltmg  the 
hard  metal  in  the  fire  and  fashioning  things  of  price  out  of  it 
caused  its  invention  to  be  ascribed  to  supernatural  beings,  so  its 
exercise  by  mortal  beings  could  not  be  conceived  without  the 
assistance  of  mysterious  and  magical  means.  This  view,  agam, 
prevails  throughout  all  Europe.  The  'iSawt  AaKTvXoi  already 
mentioned,  even  in  the  oldest  notice  of  them  that  has  been  pre- 
served, in  the  epic  fragment  of  Phoronis  {cf  Schol.  to  ApoU.  A.,  i. 

VaUntianus  I.  "  He,  the  contemporary  and  patron  of  the  poet  Aiisonius,  was 
well  known  to  the  Germans  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Alemanni,  Franks,  and 

other  Teutonic  tribes  he  frequently  resided  for  a  year  at  a  time  at 

Trier  His  outspoken  affection  for  the  plastic  arts  was  remarkable  ;  he  tiied 
painting  with  some  success,  modelled  figures  in  clay  and  wax,  actually  dis- 
covered new  kinds  of  weapons,  and  practised  mechanics  and  architectuie, 
e^pecSirinilitory  arcliitecture,' with  extraordinary  affection  and  undeniable 

'^""au  attempt  has  recently  been  made  in  a  very  attractive  way  by  W 
Prellwitz,  B.  R,  xv.  148.  to  explain  the  TeAx?""  «s  spirits  of  the  ^nuthy  he 
compares  G.  xaA«o'.  =  Lith.  gdezls,  O.S.  Scl&o   rt  i^/f //'^---G;  e.^X^^^ 
The  form  ©e^yl.es  is  then  a  folk-etymology  from  O^Kyu,,  "enchant  (cf. 
below). 
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1126),  are  called  ydi^res,  "sorcerers,"  a  perpetual  epithet,  which 
frequently  recurs  in  later  literature.*    In  Ireland,  St  Patrick 
{cf.  Windisch,  /.  T.^  i.  7,  48)  invokes  various  virtues  fri  brichta 
ban  octis  gohand  ocus  druad,  "  against  the  incantations  of  women, 
smiths,  and  Druids."     Again,  the  well-known  Slavonic  saints, 
Kuzma  and  Demian,  who  otherwise  pass  as  skilful  f)hysicians 
((/)a/3/iaKets,  like  the  Dactyli),  appear  in  Kussian  popular  tales  "as 
holy  and  supernatural  (yoT^res)  smiths,  in  frequent  conflict  with 
snakes"  (cf.  W.  E.  S.  Ralston,  Russian  Folk  Tales,  p.  70,  and  The 
Songs  of  the  Russian  People,  p.  198).    The  Teutonic  figure  of 
Wieland  is  an  eqiially  magical  person  throughout,  and  in  the 
Finnic  and  Esthoniau  north,  also,  a  good  piece  of  the  smith's  art 
cannot  dispense  with  magic.    At  any  rate,  the  way  in  which,  both 
in  the  Wilkina  saga  (cf.  p.  94  of  Hagen's  edition)  and  in  the 
Kalevipoeg  (cf  Ges.,  vi.  399-416),  the  forging  of  famous  swords  is 
represented  shows  that  in  the  period  of  these  monuments  a  skilful 
smith  could  not  be  conceived  as  practising  his  craft  without  the 
aid  of  hidden  arts.     In  Greece  and  Germany,  stories,  almost 
absolutely  identical,  were  told  of   master  smiths  who  worked 
invisible.    Even  Pytheas  in  his  7975  TreptoSo)  states  that  invisible 
smithying  was  carried  on  in  the  islands  of  Lipara  and  Strongyle. 
You  laid  down  the  unwrought  iron,  and  on  the  next  day  received, 
ready  made,  the  sword,  or  whatever  it  was  that  was  wished  for 
{cf.  Schol.  to  ApoU.  A.,  iv.  761).    Precisely  the  same  story  is  told 
in  England  and  Germany,  especially  in  Anglo-Saxon  (cf.  K.  Z.,  iv. 
p.  96,  /.,  and  A.  H.  Kuhn,  Sagen,  Gehrauche  und  Mcirchen  aus  West- 
falen,  i.  Nos.  36,  40— of  invisible  water-smiths— 49,  52,  53— in- 
visible Sgbnauks — 55,  76).  f 

The  number  (three)  of  the  mythical  smiths  (Ke'A^is,  Aa^va/^evev's, 
"Kkhw,  cf.  p.  165,  note)  which  we  have  met  with  amongst  the  Greeks, 
and  which  recurs  amongst  the  ancient  Germans  and  Romans,' 
deserves  to  be  noted.  Not  only  has  Vdlundr  two  brothers  in  the 
Edda,  an  old  German  buoch  expressly  names  as  the  most  famous 

*  The  passage  of  the  Phoronis  runs  :— 

I5o7o(  ipiyfs  &pSp€S,  opfo-Tfpoi  oIkI'  evaiov 
KeK/xi^  Aa/j.iian(v€vs  re  fi4yas  Kal  vTr(p0to?"AK/j.aiv, 
EviraAa/iot  BepdvovTes  opelijs  'ASprjffTe/Tjy, 
irpuroi  Te'xvrji'  TToAvfiriTins  'll(palirToio 
Eupov  iv  ovpdritTi  vdirais  iSeura  crlSiipov 
'Ej  irvp  t'  ^veyicav  Kal  apiTrpfiris  epyov  eSei^av. 

Cf.   Strabo,  c.   473,  &K\ot  &K\a>s  fxvB^ou^iu,   diwSpots  diropa  ffvudirrovTes 

.....  irivT^s  8€  Kal  ydrira^  iTrei\-fi<t>aiTi   Other  names  of  the  three 

mastorsmith,sare:-Chalkon,  Chryson,  Argyron,  or  A^.<„,  K.V'.,  Aa^.a^.S 
loc  '  ^"^P"^"'         ^'^  *°  *eir  meaning,  c/.  Prellwitz; 

+  Exactly  the  same  thing  is  related  of  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon  •  «  When  Hipv 

ri^ul'  tT  ^         °^  '""^^t  "igl^t  to  tlie  workshop  of  a 

sm  th,  hung  „p  a  leaf  cut  out  in  the  shape  of  the  desired  weapon  by  he  s  de 

.n  I  K  '^""'^  according  to  the  pattern,  thiy  took  it  awav 

and  brought  more  meat."    Cf.  J.  Lubbock^  Prelmtoric  Times  i  QO  ^ 
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smittemeister  (three  smiths) Mime,  Hertrich,  andWieland;  and,  so  too, 
a  prose  conckision  of  the  old  French  romance  of  Fierabras  speaks 
of  three  brothers,  Galand  (Wieland),  Magnificans,  and  Ainsiax,  who 
wrought  nine  famous  swords  (cf.  W.  Grimm,  Die  deutsche  Heldensage, 
pp.  146  and  43).  A.  Kuhn  also,  loc.  cit.,  i.  No.  92,  knows  a  story  of 
three  smiths  called  Krose.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Hindu 
j'hh'd  appear  in  threes.    Cf.  B.  R.  (dictionary). 

If,  however,  the  smith  is  credited  with  the  highest  degree  of 
skill  possible  to  man,  it  is  not  difhcult  to  understand  that  other 
arts  were  also  ascribed  to  him.  Particular  mention  must  be  made 
here  of  the  smith's  skill  not  only  in  medicine,  which  we  have 
already  alluded  to,  but  also  in  music,  poetry,  and  the  dance.  As 
the  'iSaioi  AaKT-uXoi,  although  they  are  first  and  foremost  the 
powers  that  presided  over  the  most  ancient  metallurgy,  neverthe- 
less are  said  to  have  brought  the  first  melodies  from  Phrygia  to 
Greece,  and  to  have  invented  the  dactyl ;  so,  too,  the  German  elves 
have  "  an  irresistible  tendency  to  music  and  the  dance  "  (cf.  Grimm, 
Myth?,  p.  438).  To  no  idea  are  the  words  smith  and  smithying  so 
often  applied  as  to  that  of  poetry  and  song  (O.N.  Ijodasmidr,  O.H.G. 
leodslaho,  to  smithy  verses,  &c.),  and  even  in  the  later  Middle 
Ages  poet-smiths  are  known  {cf.  W.  Wackernagel,  Kleinere 
Schriften,  i.  p.  49). 

The  note  of  mysticism,  which  characterises  the  production  of 
works  of  the  smith's  art,  appears  however  in  another  point 
common  to  Greek  and  German  smith  sagas :  that  is,  the  element 
of  treachery  and  fraud,  which  is  wont  to  reside  in  the  best  works 
particularly.  The  invisible  bonds  with  which  Hepheestus  sur- 
rounds his  marriage  bed,  Hera's  throne  d^avcis  hea-ixom  ex'""' 
necklace  of  Harmonia,  which  brings  misfortune  even  to  the  last 
generation,  are  evidence  of  this  on  classic  ground.  In  the  same  way, 
on  Teutonic  ground,  Volundr-Wielant  is  a  deceitful  fellow.  When 
he  has  killed  King  Nidudr's  sons,  it  is  said  of  him :  "  The  skull 
under  the  hair  I  set  in  silver  and  sent  to  Nidudr.  Of  the  eyes  I 
made  precious  stones  and  sent  them  to  Nidudr's  false  wife.  Then 
from  two  of  the  teeth  I  made  an  ornament  for  the  breast  and  sent 
it  to  Bodvildr"  (Simrock).  Reigin  and  Mime  again  are  depicted 
by  the  German  saga  as  wily,  treacherous  smiths.  In  the  Finnic 
Kalevala  swords  are  whetted  by  Hiisi,  the  evil  principle ;  and  it  is 
Hiisi's  birds,  the  hornets  {cf  ix.  230,/.),  which  drop  the  black  venom 
of  adders,  the  hiss  of  poisonous  snakes,  &c.,  into  the  steel.  _  _ 

This  conception,  however,  has  been  most  characteristically 
developed  by  the  ancient  Germans. 

Amongst  them  Wieland  gradually  became  the  deceitful,  treacher- 
ous magician,  and  it  was  inevitable  when  the  Christian  world  pro- 
cured the  northern  countries  the  acquaintance  of  the  devil  that 
the  priests  should  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the  peraon  of  the 
malevolent  smith  to  illustrate  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Evil  One  to 
their  heathen  flocks.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  old  German 
conceptions  of  the  smith  and  the  devil  have  many  features  ui 
common.    The  devil  is  the  swarze  master  of  soot-begrimed  helJ, 
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he  smithies  and  works  like  Wieland,  above  all  he  is  hinJcebein 
(diable  boiteux)  like  the  Norse  Voluudr  and  the  Greek  Hephajstus, 
with  the  latter  of  whom  he  has  further  in  common  his  fall  from 
heaven  (St  Luke,  x.  18,  and  of.  Grimm,  Myth.^,  p.  945,  and  iii.* 
p.  294).  The  devil  who  smithies  invisible  (c/.  above,  p.  165)  is 
mentioned  by  A.  Kuhn,  loc.cit.,  i.No.  56.  But  the  length  of  time  that 
traces  of  the  idea  that  the  smith  was  a  magician,  and  in  league  with 
the  devil,  continued  to  exist  in  Germany  is  shown  by  the  interest- 
ing tale  by  Parson  Petersen  in  the  seventeenth  century  (in  Frey- 
tag,  Bilder  aus  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit,  iv.  p.  60,  /.)  of  the 
"  hereditary  smith,"  who  is  said  to  knock  out  the  eye  of  an 
unknown  thief  by  means  of  all  sorts  of  diabolical  arts. 

The  transference  of  the  art  of  smithying  from  divine  and  super- 
natural beings  to  men,  and  the  gradual  growth  of  a  special  guild 
of  smiths,  are  best  illustrated  from  Teutonic  antiquity.  Whereas, 
as  far  as  I  know,  no  hero  or  demi-god  is  mentioned  by  name  in 
classical  tradition  as  making  his  sword  or  his  shield  for  himself  ; 
amongst  the  Germans  we  come  across  numerous  heroes  of  noble 
birth  who  know  how  to  work  at  the  smithy  for  themselves.  I 
mention  here  Skallagrim,  Kveldulf's  son,  in  Iceland  {cf.  Weinhold, 
Altn.  Leben,  p.  93),  young  Siegfried,  Albuin,  the  king  of  the  Longo- 
bardi,  and  others  {cf.  Paulus  Diac,  i.  27).  Names  of  other  half 
m}i;hical,  half  historical  smiths  are  :  Mime,  Hartrich,  Eckenbrecht, 
Mimringus,  Madelger,  Amilias,  &c.  Wealthy  men  erected  smithies 
in  their  forests,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  traced  in  Ice- 
land and  in  the  west  of  Germany  by  the  charcoal  and  slag.  In 
Ireland  also  the  most  ancient  smithies  were  placed  in  the  most 
sequestered  woods  [cf.  O'Curry,  Manners  and  Customs,  ii.  p.  246); 
and  so,  too,  in  the  Esthonian  saga  (vi.  147, /.),  Kalevipoeg*  after 
wandering  long  finds  hidden  in  the  deepest  depths  of  the  wood  the 
only  smithy  in  which  he  can  obtain  his  magic  sword  : — 

Then  at  length  the  doughty  wanderer 
Saw  the  beauteous  dale  before  him. 
When  he  entered  on  the  valley. 
While  yet  distant,  to  his  ears 
Came  the  roar  of  bellows  blowing, 
And  the  beat  of  hammers  striking, 
As,  to  time,  they  smote  the  anvil,  &c. 

The  Fridolin  saga,  which  turns  on  a  smithy  of  this  kind,  extends 
to  all  branches  of  the  Teutonic  family  (c/.  Weinhold,  op.  cit.,  p.  94,/.). 
Skilful  smiths  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  King  Geiserich 
even  elevated  one  to  the  rank  of  count ;  and  the  killing  of  a  smith, 
especially  a  goldsmith,  is  always  threatened  by  the  laws  with  a 

*  The  young  hero  of  Esthonia  may  bo  compared  in  many  points  with 
feigurd-Siegfried.  As  the  latter  with  his  hammer  drives  mi  die  erde  the 
mighty  anvil  of  the  smith  Mime,  so  with  his  magic  sword  Kalevipoeg  cleaves— 

The  heavy  anvil, 
And  the  block  with  rings  surrounded 
"Which  upheld  it,  to  the  bottom. 
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much  heavier  fine  than  in  the  case  of  other  vassals  (c/.  Wackernagel, 
KL  Schriften,  i.  p.  46). 

In  Finland,  smiths  to  the  present  day  stand  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion. They  are  presented  with  brandy  to  keep  them  in  good  temper, 
and  the  proverb  runs  : — 

Fine  bread  always  for  the  smith,  and 
Dainty  morsels  for  the  hammerer. 

(c/.  Ahlqvist,  op.  cit.,  p.  60). 

Finally,  the  custom  of  giving  a  sword  a  name  of  its  own,  as 
though  it  were  a  living  being  (c/.  Siegfried's  Balmung,  Wieland's 
Mimung,  Be6vulfs  Nagling,  Roland's  Durndart,  &g.),  appears  to  be 
confined  to  the  Teutons. 

Herewith  we  conclude  this  brief  collection  of  the  traits  of  affinity 
between  Indo-Germanic  and  non-Indo-Germanic  stories  of  the 
smith.  It  may  readily  be  made  more  complete  by  those  of  greater 
knowledge. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  this  chapter  it  has  been  shown  first 
that  in  the  linguistic  relations  of  the  Indo-Europeans  no  reason  is  to 
be  found  for  referring  the  development  of  the  smith's  craft  to  the 
primitive  Indo-European  period;  and,  secondly,  that  the  ambiguity 
of  the  myths  and  stories  relating  to  the  smith  and  his  art  does  not 
seem  to  us  adapted  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  linguistic  proof. 

We  now  turn  to  the  history  of  the  individual  metals  themselves, 
from  which  we  hope  to  obtain  moi'e  trustworthy  data  for  the 
problem  under  discussion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


GOLD. 


Gold,  renowned  in  story;  gold,  which  glitters  in  the  sands  of  rivers, 
and  is  usually  deposited  in  the  veins  of  mountains  pure  and  un- 
mixed ;  gold,  the  beautiful  gleam  of  which  rouses  the  desire  of  the 
savage  as  much  as  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  worked  attracts 
the  artistic  sense  of  more  civilised  man;  gold,  highly  prized  and 
highly  abused,  which  is  decried  by  moralising  poets  now  as  melius 
irrepertum  now  as  ferro  nocentius,  but  which  is  equally  desired  by 
all,  won  for  itself  its  high  position  in  the  esteem  of  man  in  an  age 
that  hes  beyond  the  beginning  of  all  history.  The  ancients  indeed 
can  tell  of  a  time  when  in  the  words  of  Lucretius  (v.  1272) : — 

Fuit  in  pretio  magis  cbs,  aurumque  jacebat  propter  inutilitatem  ; 

but  this  view  of  a  whilom  contempt  for  gold  as  compared  with  the 
other  metals  finds  no  support  in  actual  fact. 

The  very  dawn  of  history  illumines  a  land  richly  blessed  by  the 
concourse  of  the  most  precious  metals — Egypt  (c/.  Lepsius,  Die 
Metalle  in  den  cigyptischen  Inschriften,  Abb.  der  Berl.  Ak.  d.  W 
phil-hist.  Kl.,  1871,  p.  31).  With  especial  frequency  do '  the 
Ethiopians  and  the  southern  nations  generally  appear  in  repre- 
sentations and  inscriptions,  bringing  rich  tribute  from  their 
auriferous  home  in  the  shape  of  purses,  rings,  plates,  bars,  bricks. 
But  the  Assyrians  also,  the  Eotennu  of  the  inscriptions,  and  various 
tribes  of  Syria,  the  Tahi,  the  Chetites,  the  people  of  Megiddo,  are 
represented  as  gold-bringing  tributaries,  which  points  to  the  in- 
ference that  in  ancient  times  gold  as  well  as  copper  may  have  been 
mined  with  success  in  Lebanon. 

The  name  for  gold  in  Egyptian  is  mib,  Koptic  nouh,  whence 
^ubia  seems  to  derive  its  name.  The  figurative  symbol  for 
gold,  ,  which  has  been  preserved  in  Benihassan  in  its 

original  form,  /^^^^^  ,  represents  a  cloth  folded,  with  two 
comers,  in  which  the  grains  of  gold  were  washed  and  shaken.  In 
the  older  symbol  the  sac  or  bag  can  be  recognised  with  the  water 
tnckhng  out  (cf.  Hebr.  sdgaq,  G.  vaKKeoy).  In  Thebes  the  bag  was 
Shaken  in  the  air  by  two  people.  Over  it  is  written  "  preparino- 
gow.     In  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions  two  kinds  of  gold  are 
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distinguished  :  nuh  en  set,  "  gold  of  the  cliffs,"  mountain  gold,  and 
mcb  en  mu,  "river  gold,"  the  latter  of  which  is  collected  at  the 
present  day  in  quills,  under  the  name  of  tibber,  by  the  negroes  on 
the  Blue  Nile. 

It  is  scarcely  open  to  doubt  that  it  was  river  gold  which  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  man.  For,  if  what  Strabo,  c.  146,  says, 
perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  is  true,  that  in  the  auriferous  sands 
of  the  Turdetanian  rivers  occasionally  masses  weighing  half  a 
pound  (called  iraXaL*)  are  found,  the  same  may  have  been  the  case 
in  rivers  of  other  auriferous  lands  at  the  time  when  gold  first  began 
to  be  worked;!  though  it  also  seems  that  in  times  of  remote 
antiquity  the  precious  metal  was  to  be  obtained  from  mountains 
with  the  expenditure  of  less  energy  than  it  is  now.  Polybius  (in 
Strabo,  c.  208)  relates  that  amongst  the  Noric  Taurisci  a  gold-mine 
was  found  so  productive  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  remove  the 
soil  two  or  three  feet  in  order  at  once  to  find  gold  that  could  be 
worked,  and  so  on. 

In  ancient  Egypt  accordingly  the  mining  of  gold  goes  back  to 
times  of  the  remotest  antiquity.  A  very  interesting  description 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  gold-mines  as  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  worked  even  by  the  ancient  kings  has  been  transmitted  to 
us  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (iii.  12,  14).  He  paints  in  gloomy  colours 
the  misery  of  the  thousands  of  hapless  criminals  condemned  by  the 
sentence  of  the  king  to  life-long  penal  labour  in  the  mines,  as  they 
ply  their  cruel  work  in  fetters,  without  rest  night  or  day,  driven 
by  the  merciless  lash  of  their  overseers,  with  lamps  on  their  brows, 
gliding  like  ghosts  through  the  gloomy  galleries,  without  care  for 
their  bodies  or  clothing  for  their  nakedness,  so  that  the  writer 
concludes  with  the  words :  air?)  yap  17  ^ijo-is,  oi'o/xat,  Troia  TrpoSrjXov  ws 
o  xpi^fos  yeVeo-tv  fiev  im-rrovov  ex^'>  4>^>^kW       X'^^^'^V^'  °^'^ov8r]v  Se 

The  proximity  of  a  country  famous  for  its  rich  gold  deposits, 
and  for  the  early  practice  of  the  arts  of  preparing  and  working 
gold,  renders  it  probable  that  the  Semites,  who  were  connected  by 
numerous  historical  ties  with  Egypt,  had  learned  even  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  their  history  to  value  and  seek  the  precious 
metal.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Semites'  acquaintance  with 
gold  seems  to  go  back  to  the  time  when  they  originally  formed 
one  community.  At  least  this  may  be  inferred  from  the  agree- 
ment of  several  Semitic  peoples  in  their  names  for  this  metal : 
Hebr.  zdhdb,  Arab,  dsahab,  Chald.  d{e)hab,  Syrian  dahbo,  Origin. 
Semit.  dahabu,  and  Assyr.  hurdsu  ^Rehr.  cMrUz  (only  used  poetic- 

♦  Probably  an  Iberian  word.  Cf.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiii.  c.  4,  s.  21  : 
"AuramarrugiaqiiEEsitum  non  coquitur,  sed  statim  suum  est.  Invemuntur 
ita  massffi.  Nec  non  in  putei  setiani  denas  excedentes  libras  Palacas  (Hispam 
vocant),  alii  palicurnas  ;  iidem  quod  minutum  est  balucem  vocaut.  C/. 
Diefenbacli,  Oriqines  Europcem,  p.  240.  ,    n  .       v    i-  ti,,,., 

t  The  ancients  often  tell  of  streams  that  producedgold  m  earlier  times.  Thus 
(according  to  Strabo,  c.  626)  it  was  the  Pactolus,  wlndi  has  its  source  m  thu 
Timoh.s,  that  brought  Cia-sus  his  enormous  wealth.  But  even  in  Stiabos 
time  e/cAeAoiTre  i^irjyua. 
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ally).  Both  words  connote  "the  glistening,  shining  metal."  A 
third  designation,  Hebr.  ketem  (synonymous  with  zdhdb),  recurs  in 
the  Egyptian  kaOdmd  {Z.  f.  dgypt.  Spr.  und  Altert/c,  x.  pp.  44  and 
114,  and  xii.  p.  149). 

A  special  term  for  gold,  not  connected  with  these  words,  gus7i- 
kin,  the  meaning  of  which  is  given  as  the  "pliant  metal,"  was 
possessed  by  the  Sumerian  population  of  Babylon.  But  this  word, 
like  the  other  Sumerian  names  of  metals,  with  the  exception  of 
copper,  appears  for  the  first  time  in  relatively  recent  texts  (with 
ideograms  compounded),  and  the  linguistic  formation  according  to 
Hommel  {Die  vorsemitischen  Culturen,  Leipzig,  1883,  p.  409,  /.) 
indicates  that  the  Sumeriaus  obtained  their  knowledge  of  most 
metals,  and  amongst  them  of  gold,  in  or  from  Babylon. 

Through  the  ancient  gate  of  nations,  and  of  Median  and  Semitic 
intercourse,  through  the  passes  of  the  Zagros  chain  we  come  for 
the  first  time  on  to  Indo-Germanic  ground.  A  triangle,  drawn  from 
the  northernmost  point  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  southernmost 
point  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  includes 
roughly  the  abode  of  a  group  of  peoples,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  united  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  history  by  the  closest 
bonds  of  speech  and  civilisation — the  Hindu-Persian  branch.  Was 
this  branch  already  acquainted  with  gold  at  the  time  when  it  was 
still  geographically  united?  We  may  ventm-e,  I  think,  to  say 
"  yes  "  to  this  question.  The  ancient  name  of  this  metal  in  the 
Vedas,  hiranya,  coiTcsponds,  not  only  in  the  root-syllable,  but 
also — and  to  this,  as  we  have  seen,  especial  weight  must  be 
attached — in  suffix,  with  the  zaranya  of  the  Avesta.  In  neither 
language  is  a  trace  of  an  earlier  meaning  (c/.  above,  p.  120)  re- 
tained. In  all  modern  Persian  dialects — in  N.  Pers.  zarr,  zar;  in 
Kurd,  zer,  zir,  zer;  in  Afghan,  zar;  Beluchee  zar  {Z.  K.  M.,  iv. 
p.  42-5) ;  in  Bokharian  ser  (Klaproth,  As.  Polygl.,  p.  252) ;  Parsee 
zar — the  word  recurs,  and  also  beyond  doubt  in  the  remotest 
member  of  Iranian,  Ossetic,  where  it  occurs  as  suzgharin  (in  the 
Digoric  dialect  sugh-zarine,  "pure  gold;"  Hiibschmann,  Osset.  Spr., 
p.  56).  Parsee  teli,  N.  Pers.  tilah,  tile,  tildh,  Arab,  teld  is  isolated 
(cf.  Z.  d.  M.  G.,  xxxvi.  p.  61). 

As  in  other  respects  so  in  its  name  for  gold,  Armenian  stands 
remote  from  the  Hindu-Persian  languages,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
Persian  zar  has  penetrated  into  it,  in  the  shape  of  such  loan-words 
as  zarik,^  "leaf-gold,  tinsel,"  &c.  (cf  Z.  d.  M.  G.,  xxxv.  p.  558). 

Gold  in  Armenian  is  oski,  which  can  scarcely  be  Indo-Germanic 
or  of  ancient  Ai-menian  origin.  It  resembles — more  it  is  impossible 
to  say — on  the  one  hand  the  above-mentioned  Sumerian  names  for 
gold,  gushkin,  gushgin;  on  the  other,  the  Georgian  okro,  oker, 
"gold,"  which  has  passed  into  some  North  and  West  Caucasian 
languages ;  *  and,  perhaps,  also  the  Finn,  vaski,  "  copper,  bronze  " 
{qf.  P.  Jensen,  Z.  f.  Assyr.,  i.  254),  since  elsewhere  also  in  the  East 
Asiatic  languages  we  have  proof  of  a  change  between  the  meanings 

wJZhul  T^-         "r'^f  ^'i" "  -"^""f  """r  sold  (Lesgliian  moesed,  misidi, 
Mi/(Ue<(hiiin  desi,  desau)  stand  quite  isolated. 
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" copper "  and  "gold"  (Jakut.  altun  "copper:"  the  usual  mean- 
ing of  "  gold  "  elsewhere  in  the  Turko-Tataric  languages). 

Our  assumption  that  gold  was  known  in  the  primitive  Hindu- 
Pei'sian  period,  which  is  shared  both  by  Geiger  (Museon,  iv.  17) 
and  by  Spiegel  (Ariscke  Periode,  p.  33),  finds  further  support  in  the 
nature  of  the  country,  in  which  we  must  suppose  the  Hindu- 
Persian  period  to  have  been  spent.  Not  only  the  most  important 
tributary  of  the  Oxus,  the  Polytimetus  of  the  ancients,  which  at 
the  present  day  is  called  Zerafschdn,  "the  gold-bearer,"  but  also 
the  streams  which  descend  north  and  south  from  the  Hindu 
Kusch,  carry  sand  glittering  with  gold  in  their  waters,  which 
must  have  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  population.  The 
same  holds  good  of  the  streams  which  flow  down  the  west  and 
south-west  sides  of  the  Himalaya.* 

According  to  the  views  of  the  ancients,  especially  of  Herodotus 
and  Megasthenes,  India,  in  consequence  of  an  erroneous  application 
to  the  whole  of  it,  of  what  was  known  as  to  the  north-west  of  it, 
passes  as  a  country  blessed  with  gold.  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.,  vi.  25) 
tells  of  a  gold  and  silver  island,  Chryse  and  Argyre  (east  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Ganges,  later  XP^""^  x'Ep<T6vy](yos,  modern 
Malacca;  cf.  Kiepert,  Handhucli  d.  a.  Geog.,  p.  42).  "Thou  gold- 
abounding  Sindhu,"  "thou  river  with  the  golden  bed"  (liiranydyx, 
Mranyavartant),  are  the  terms  applied  in  the  hymns  of  the  Eigveda 
to  the  Indus.  Gold-mines,  and  also  gold-washing  (Zimmer,  Altind. 
Lehen,  p.  49,  /.),  are  mentioned,  and  generally  a  consuming 
passion  for  the  precious  metal  is  displayed  in  the  most  open  fashion 
by  the  worthy  poets  of  the  Eigveda.  Again,  the  custom  of 
cleaning  the  gold  obtained  from  the  mines  with  water,  which  we 
came  accross  in  Egypt,  is  mentioned  in  Vedic  texts  {adbhyo 
hiranyam  punanti);  cf.  Zimmer,  Altind.  Lehen,  p.  49  /.  A 
luxuriant  terminology  flourishes  in  later  Sanskrit  for  the  metal, 
the  object  of  desire  to  all.t 

Of  these  later  Sanskrit  names  for  gold  I  will  only  call  attention 
to  one,  which  in  a  fabulous  shape  found  its  way  to  the  west  at  a 
very  early  period.  Herodotus  (iii.  102-105),  and  others  after 
him,  informs  us  of  a  vahant  people  in  the  north  of  India  who  set 
out  into  the  desert  on  camels  at  the  first  streak  of  dawn  to  fetch 
gold.  "  There  are  ants  there,  in  size  between  a  dog  and  a  fox, 
and  of  extraordinary  swiftness,  which  burrow  in  the  earth,  after 
the  fashion  of  ants,  and  throw  up  heaps  of  a  golden  sand.  The 

*  As  is  well  known,  some  scholars  have  endeavoured  to  find  in  Sans,  rasd 
(a  mythical  river  of  the  extreme  north)  =  Zend  rahlm  (mythical  stream)  a 
recollection,  common  to  both  branches  of  the  Hindu-Pepian  group,  of  a  great 
river  in  the  land  from  which  they  came,  the  Jaxartes  {  hpains).    tf.  bpiegel, 

t  Cf.  Pott,  Etijm.  Forschimgen,  ii.  p.  410,/.  He  reviews  Hindu  names  for 
gold  under  four  heads  :  sheen  and  colour,  real  or  imaginary  place  of  discovery, 
qualities  or  laudatory  epithets,  uncertain  origin.  Gf.  %b. Jov  the  Sanskrit 
names  of  the  other  metals.  Narahari's  Edjanicilmvlu  (in  the  middle  of  tlie 
thirteenth  century  of  our  era),  ed.  by  K.  Garbe,  Leipzig,  mentions  forty-two 
names  for  gold  {cf.  p.  33,  /. ). 
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thing  is  to  load  the  camels  with  this  sand  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  get  home  before  the  cool  of  the  day.  For  though  these  ants 
renaain  concealed  during  the  heat,  afterwards  they  come  out  of 
their  holes,  and  guided  by  the  scent  give  chase  to  the  gold-robbers." 
This  story,  which  was  widely  spread  in  antiquity,  is  alluded  to  in 
Hesychius'  gloss  /MeraXXeXs-  /j.vp/j.r/Ke's*  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  a  kind  of  gold  called  by  the  Hindus  pipUiJca,  "ants" 
{Mahdhhdrata,  ii.,  1860),  brought  from  a  North  Indian  tribe 
named  the  Darada,  who  were  called  gold-hunters  even  by  the 
ancients,  and  according  to  Lassen  it  is  probable  that  the  name 
mdicates  a  kind  of  marmot  animal  still  to  be  found  in  the  sandy 
plams  of  Thibet,  which  lives  in  communities  and  burrows  like 
ants.  The  sand  thrown  up  by  these  creatures  may  often  have 
contamed  gold,  and  may  have  caused  the  Hindu  gold-seekers  to 
imagme  that  these  animals  had  a  peculiar  instinct  for  discovering 
the  metal.  ° 

Another  explanation  of  the  story  of  the  gold-digging  ants 
assumes  that  by  these  mysterious  beasts  we  are  to  understand  a 
ihibetan  variety  of  the  human  species  ;  and,  indeed,  recent  explora- 
tions in  ihibet  have  revealed  numerous  families  of  Thibetan  gold- 
diggers  livmg  together  in  communities,  and  they,  in  the  depths  of 
winter  wrapped  up  to  the  ears  in  hides  and  skins,  guarded  by 
great,  fierce  dogs,  dig  with  long  iron  spades  for  the  gold  which  is  to 
be  found  m  abundance  (cf.  Ausland,  1873  p  39) 

Now  that  we  have  traversed  the  ancient  civilisations  of  the  East 
from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  and  have 
found  everywhere  that  joy  in  the  precious  metal  and  longing  for  it 
go  back  to  a  point  in  time  which  can  only  be  reached  by  mfans  of 
^Z^^^Xl  *°  quarter  Tthe 

Nature  has  not  entirely  refused  her  good  things  to  Eurone 
either.    We  have  accounts  even  in  antiquity  of  the  wealth  of 
Spain  Gaul,  Switzerland,  Noricum,  Macedonia^    Time  after  Le 
gold  has  been  discovered  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  BohemTa 
Austria,  Hungary,  in  the  sands  of  the  Danube  the  Eh^^P^ 
Mosel  e,  the  Edei^  the  Schwar.a.  the  Rhone,  &c.,  tho'^h  wLiJ: 
It  has  only  made  bat  a  poor  return  for  considev.wl  i  k 
Amongst  the  most  importaift  prehistoric  find  of  gdt  Eiure 
belong  those  discovered  in  Hungary,  Siebenburo-e  inT^  AT      1  T 
and  ancient  Scythia.    Hallstadt  ^Iso  and  M^^^^^^^^ 

in  the  south-sast  of  their  re  °ioi',  whith„  V 

way  through  the  i„E„e.c:  S'C^k:^,^:^^ 

 '^P^'^xoi^Kopr.s,  X.  26,  and  Plulo/tr.  Apoll.'' vY  1  '"'^Pf"?«'«'' 
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A  sure  decision  as  to  the  origin  and  spread  of  gold  in  Europe 
can  scarcely  be  reached  this  way.  Let  us,  therefore,  commit  our- 
selves to  the  guidance  of  Comparative  Philology  here  again,  and 
follow  it  first  to  the  starting-point  of  European  civilisation,  the 
classic  region  of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  Greek  gold  is  xpi^o'os,  a  word  which  various  savants  refer  to 
a  stem-form  *x!^p-Tio's  or  *xpv^io%  compare  with  the  Hindu-Persian 
names  for  gold  given  above,  and  then  use  as  an  argument  to  show 
that  the  original  Indo-Germanic  period  was  acquainted  with  gold. 
I  will  not  here  go  into  what  seem  to  me  the  ■  insuperable  gram- 
matical difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  comparison,  I  would  only 
point  out  that  even  if  the  correctness  of  such  a  stem-form  as 
Xep-TLO's  or  ;)(pi3-Ttos  for  xP^°^o'>  be  granted,  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  to  draw  a  satisfactory  conclusion  from  it  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  word  for  gold  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  primeval  Indo- 
Germanic  language,  because  of  the  complete  dissimilarity  between 
its  suffix  and  those  of  the  Asiatic  words  (c/.  above,  p.  133). 

All  difficulties  vanish  the  moment  we  decide,  in  company  with 
lienan,  V.  Hehn,  Benfey,  and  others,  to  see  in  the  Greek  xp^a-o's  a 
loan-word  from  the  Hebr.  chdrUz,  Assyr.  hurdsu,  which  the 
Phenicians,  whose  agency  in  this  matter  has  the  most  claim  on 
our  notice,  may  well  have  been  aquainted  with,  owing  to  the 
affinity  of  their  language  with  that  of  the  Northern  Semites,  and 
which,  as  inscriptions  recently  discovered  show  (c/.  V.  Hehn, 
Kulturpjlanzen  u.  Haustiere^,  p.  461  ;  Z.  d.  D.  M.  G.,  xxx.  137),  was 
the  usual  name  for  the  gold.  That  the  Phenician,  to  whose  skill 
in  mining  obvious  reference  is  made  in  Job  xxviii.  1-11  ("silver 
has  its  veins  and  gold  has  its  place  of  melting,"  kc),  opened  the 
first  gold-mines  in  Greece,  on  the  Island  of  Thasos  and  Mount 
Pangajum,  is  a  fact  which  has  long  been  recognised.  Herodotus, 
who  had  inspected  the  mines  abandoned  by  them  on  the  south 
coast  of  Thrace,  states  that  here  the  Phenicians  had  undermined 
a  whole  mountain.  Auri  metalla  et  flaturam,  says  Pliny,  vii.  197, 
Cadmus  Plmnix  ad  Pangmum  montem  invenit.  A  list  of  mines 
worked  by  fabulously  wealthy  kings  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  is 
given  by  Strabo,  c.  680.*  Ai'abia,  too,  was  a  great  centre  of  Semitic 
wealth  in  gold.  The- fact  that  the  expeditions  of  the  Phenicians 
to  the  eastern  coast  and  districts  of  Greece  took  place  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  explains  how  it  is  that  jipvaos  is  at  home  m 
Greek  from  the  very  beginning,  and  is  in  common  use  for  forunng 
names  of  persons  and  places.  For  the  rest,  as  to  the  gleam  of 
gold  which  irradiates  the  Homeric  worid,  what  a  f^imous  antiquary 

*  iis  d  ahv  TavrdKov  ■rrXovros  ical  tS,v  Ti^\oitilS>v  airb  tS>v  nepl  *pvy'ia>'  Kal 
:Zl^vXou  A^A\a,.  iyeu.TO.    6  5^  KdS^ou  L^xju,.]  x.pi  0pa«y  Kal  rh  Uayyacoy 

S  Si  mlSov  rS,u  ^epi  rb  Be'pM""'  "P"'-,  ^  5*  Tiyov  AKvarrov  Ka\  Kpoi^ov 
made  is  given  in  Bltimner,  Tarmin.  und  TeohnoL,  iv.  1^,  i?. 
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(Schomann)  remarks  may  be  accepted,  cum  grano  salis,  in  spite  of 
Schliemann's  discoveries :  "  Can  any  one  doubt  that  all  this  is  poetic 
gold,  with  which  it  was  no  harder  for  Greek  singers  to  deck  out 
their  heroes  than  it  was  for  the  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  deck 
out  the  heroes  of  Teutonic  sagas,  where  also  red  gold  is  plenty  ? " 

At  any  rate,  according  to  Hdt.,  ii.  69,  the  Lacedfemonians  even 
in  the  sixth  century,  when  they  wished  to  erect  a  statue  to  Apollo, 
had  to  send  to  Croesus  of  Lydia  to  buy  the  necessary  gold.  Cf. 
further,  Bliimner,  Term.  u.  Techn.,  iv.  11. 

So,  too,  it  was  from  Semitic  Asia-Minor,  though  at  a  much  later 
date,  and  not  through  Phenician  agency,  that  the  /xv5  (Lat.  mina), 
which  first  occurs  in  Herodotus,  penetrated  to  Greece  from  Assyr 
manah,  which  reappears  in  Akkad.  mana  and  Egypt,  min,  but 
scarcely  m  Sans,  manct  (M.  Miiller,  Biographies,  &c.,  p.  115). 

But  though  in  this  way  it  was  from  the  Semitic  world  that  the 
gleam  of  gold  first  shone  upon  the  Greeks,  still  at  a  very  early 
date  news  may  have  reached  the  Hellenes,  through  the  Pontic 
colonies,  of  the  rich  treasures  of  metals  that  slumbered  in  the 
ravmes  of  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains. 

Again,  it  is  Herodotus  (iv.  24-31)  who  tells  ns  that  in  a  land 
to  the  north-east  of  the  Pontic  factories,  where  the  ground  is 
frozen  hard  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  where  the  air  full  "of 
feathers  casts  a  wintry  veil  over  the  landscape,  there  dwells  a 
one-eyed  people,  whom  the  Scyths  call  Arimaspi.  As  far  as  the 
baldheads  whose  name  is  Argippsei,  Hellenic  merchants  had  pene- 
trated not  however  without  having  first  had  to  cross  a  mountain 
(the  Ural).  But  beyond  them  no  Greek  had  pushed;  for  loftv 
pathless  mountains  (the  western  end  of  the  Altai)  barred  the  way 
S  '°  "^"l  ^"-^  ^"^^'^  ^'^^^  ■■        t«  the  east  lay  the 

ot  the  Altai  must  have  observed  the  treasures  offered  to  their 
notice  by  nature  at  a  very  early  period     In  snitP  nf  +1^! 
geographical  area  occupied  by^CfemilyT;t;^^^^^^^^^^ 
th    tl I'         familiar  Jaknts,  Basch]drs,lnd  Kir 'hires 
Ynrc^Tl  A^'^'^l'  Turkomans,  and  Osmanli^  of  TSkey  in 
Snpl?    f  throughont  the  whole  region  from  the  Dar 

danelles  to  the  banks  of  the  Lena,  the  same  name  for 
^lyn,  dtyn,  &c.,*  recurs,  a  word  which  harpenSinfei  to  tT' 
extreme   north-east   of  Asia,  into  the  Samoyed  and  Tnn 
anguages,  and  etymologicaliy  can  hardl^^  dissociated  f''' 

the  vessel's  Xtll^^'^-tT^ 
Tju^^mane  word  I  .n^.r^Tin  '&f^J^'i:£^J:-^^ 
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Altai  district  and  in  ancient  Tscliudic  graves  in  large  quantities, 
according  to  Sjogren  (c/.  above,  p.  163;  loc.  cib.,  p.  170),  the  picture 
of  the  fabulous  griffin  of  antiquity  has  been  observed.  Amongst 
the  Scythian  tribes,  too,  Herodotus  found  much  wealth  of  gold  but 
no  silver  (iv.  71;  Strabo,  p.  163). 

This  strange  northern  world,  then,  touched  the  outposts  of 
Hellenic  civilisation  as  a  land  of  marvels  and  fairy-tales,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  when  brought  into  this  connection  another  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  legends  of  classical  antiquity,  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Argonauts  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece,  acquires  a 
special  significance.  Strabo,  c.  499,  was  of  this  opinion.  He 
mentions  the  wealth  of  Colchos  in  gold,  and  relates  that  the 
barbarians  caught  the  gold  in  the  mountain  streams  by  means  of 
perforated  troughs  and  rough  fleeces.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
fable  of  the  golden  fleeces.*  For  the  rest,  the  story  of  the  Argo- 
nauts was  not  a  native  Greek  tale,  but  belonged  to  the  Minyse, 
that  is  to  say,  in  all  probability  was  a  tale  of  Phoiniko-Semitic 
navigation  (c/.  Kiepert,  Lehrhuch  d.  alien  GeograjMe,  p.  242,  and 
Peter,  ZeittafelrJ',  v.  p.  11),  which  was  subsequently  worked  up  in 
the  true  Greek  spirit. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Italian  tribes  of  the  Apennine  peninsula. 
The  Latin  name  for  gold  is  in  Latin  aurum,  in  Sabine  (Paul.  Diac, 
p.  9.  3)  ausum,  which  points  to  an  Italian  stem-form  auso.  This 
form  is  properly  compared  with  words  such  as  Lat.  aurdra  {*aus6sa), 
"dawn,"  uro  {*^ts6),  "burn;"  and,  as  is  indicated  by  Lat.  aur-Ugo, 
"jaundice,"  it  originally  meant  "shining,"  "yellow,"  then  "gold." 
Here  the  one  thing  remarkable  is  that  the  Italians  did  not,  like 
other  Indo-Europeans  who  have  special  words  for  gold  (c/.  Sans. 
Uranya  =  ZQ\A  zaranya,  and  Goth.  gul^  =  0.^.  zlato),  draw  upon 
the  root  ghel,  "  to  be  yellow,"  with  which  they  were  acquainted 
(Lat.  helvus).  To  the  latter,  besides,  must  be  referred  Phrygian 
y\ovp6^  (  :  G.  x^'^Po'f.  "  S^^en,  yellow "),  "  gold,"  and  x^ot;i/os 
(O.S.  zelenu,  "yellow,  green"),  which  occurs  in  Hesych.  without 
an  kOvLKov. 

No  indication  where  the  Italians  may  first  have  made  acquamt- 
ance  with  gold,  whether  on  the  side  of  Etruria,  Spain  (Basque 
urrea,  urregoria,  "gold"),  or  Greece,  is  given  unfortunately  in 
lano-uage  or  elsewhere.  It  is  noteworthy  that  no  gold  could  be 
detected  in  the  lake-dwellings  in  the  plain  of  the  Po.  Still  there 
was  a  decree  even  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  accordmg  to  which  all 
o-old  was  to  be  excluded  from  burials  :  excipitur  aurum,  quo  denies 

Clearer  are  the  ways  by  which  gold  travelled  from  Italy  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.    All  Celtic  languages  have  borrowed  then-  word 


iropa 
8'  axirhv 


h  Toirois  hi  xal  xpvffhv  KaTa<p^p^iv  robs  x^^l^<ippovs,  iiroSe'xeoreo. 

S  aOrbu  robs  fiapfidpovs  </,<£Tva.s /carareTpTiMeW  Kal /xaKKwraiS  Sopais:  a<p  ov 
55,  U6a.0.r<r0a:  Zlrb  xpv^if^^^^",  S4pos.  Why  0  Cxruppo,  JVochciischr  f. 
Ite  pli  1884,  No.  16,  wUl  soo  in  these  and  similar  stones  myths  "  of  the 
con^ueTof  the  golden  waves  by  the  sun-god,  after  defeating  the  monsters  of 
the  night,"  I  do  not  comprehend. 
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for  gold  from  Latin.  Irish  dr,  gen.  dir,  Cymr.  awr,  Cambr.  our,  eur, 
i&c,  come  from  the  Latin  auruni.  We  here  have  a  dehghtfal  instance 
for  the  student  of  language,  in  which  it  is  possible  by  means  of 
cogent  phonetic  laws  to  establish  in  the  most  conclusive  manner 
possible  the  fact  that  of  two  words  one  is  a  loan-word  from  the 
other.  If  the  Italian  form  amom  were  akin  to  the  Celtic,  it  must 
for  instance  in  Irish  have  lost  its  medial  spirant,  as  is  made  clear 
by  the  case  of  Ir.  siur,  "  sister,"  from  *sisur  =  Lat.  soror  from  *svesor; 
it  could  not  possibly  have  developed  an  r,  for  such  a  phonetic 
change  is  absolutely  foreign  to  Celtic* 

Hence,  an  important  piece  of  chronology  can  be  established. 
The  change  of  s  between  two  vowels  into  r  was  accomplished  about 
the  time  of  the  Samnite  war,  the  way  for  it  therefore  must  have 
been  paved  in  popular  speech  at  least  fifty  years  before.  But  this 
agrees  most  excellently  with  the  time  of  the  great  Celtic  move- 
ments southwards  and  eastwards  which  introduced  the  black  day 
of  Allia  into  the  Eoman  calendar,  when,  according  to  the  Eoman 
story,  the  insolent  Gaul  threw  his  sword  into  the  scales  against  a 
thousand  pounds  of  Eoman  gold.  After  this  time  the  Gauls  are 
pictured  as  fond  of  gold  and  rich  in  gold  (cf.  Diod.  Sic,  v.  27). 

In  the  same  way  that  Italian  gold  penetrated  to  the  Celtic  west, 
it  also  travelled  to  the  Illyrian  tribes  of  the  northern  Balkan 
penmsula.  The  sole  remnant  of  these  tribes,  Albanian,  presents  us 
with  ar,  ap-i,  which  is  certainly  borrowed  from  the  Lat.  aurum  ; 
another  word,  i>Xjopi,  <t>XjopL-ov,  in  the  Gegic  dialect  <f,k(opl 
4>\)opjvi,  for  corned  gold,  which,  like  the  Mgr.  4>Xo,pi,  ^XovpC,  comes 
horn,  flonmts,  fiorinus,  &c.,  is  also  forthcoming. 

What  seems  to  be  the  oldest  loan,  however,  from  the  Italian 
aurum,  masmuch  as  it  was  eflPected  at  a  time  when  the  s  between 
the  two  vowels  was  still  intact,  perhaps  occurs  in  the  Baltic  words 
Pruss.  ausis  and  Lith.  duksas.    The  latter  form  with  the  guttural 
inserted  before  the  spirant  is  readily  explained  by  the  phonetic 
tendencies  of  the  language  (cf.  Lith.  tuhstantis,  O.P.  tmimtons  • 
Goth,   yumndi).     As  regards  the  path  followed  by  this  loan 
It  IS  known  that  in  very  early  times  there  existed  a  trade-route 
between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Baltic,  by  which  the  valuable  pro- 
duct of  the  north,  amber,  was  conveyed  to  the  Italian  south 
^eads  of  amber  are  found  even  in  the  lake-dwellings  of  the  Po  (cf. 
Helb.g,  Die  ltaliker  in  der  Poehne,  p.  29).    Now,  by  this  route  the 
north  may  have  received,  in  exchange  for  the  precious  product  of 

south'"'  wTl  •""'^  ^^^^^  "^^tals  from  the 

south.  What  stands  m  the  way  of  this  ingenious  but  verv  bold 
conjecture  of  V.  Hehn's  (p.  46lf  is  the  circumstance  that  ^laiS 
t^T  l  \  ''^''f^'^^^  iUeher  den  emcskischen  Tauschhandd  nal 
dem  Norden),  we  know  of  a  direct  connection  between  the  Etruscans 
and  the  amber  coast  of  the  Baltic,  whereas  the  Eomans  made  the  r 
first  acquaintance  with  the  amber  through  this  well-knovrjoun 'ey 
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of  the  Roman  ]cnight  who,  under  Nero,  commercia  ea  et  litora  pera- 
gravit  {Phis.  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxvii.  3.  45). 

So  long,  therefore,  as  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  a  name  for 
gold  existed  in  Etruscan  corresponding  to  the  Italian  auso-,  the 
relation  assumed  between  the  Lithu-Prussian  word  and  the  Latin 
must  remain  merely  conjecture ;  as  it  would  be  equally  possible 
that  the  Baltic  languages  possessed  a  word  meaning  "  shining," 
"yellow"  {cf.  Lith.  miszra,  "dawn"),  corresponding  to  and  etymo- 
logically  related  with  the  Lat.  auso-,  and  that  they  employed  it 
independently  to  designate  gold  (0.  Pr.  amis,  but  why  Lith.  duksas 
with  /c?). 

The  Lat.  aurum  found  its  way,  though  at  a  later  period,  into  Old 
Scandinavian  also.  It  was  from  the  Romans  that  the  Icelanders 
first  got  coined  gold  and  named  it  eyrir,  gen.  eyris,  pi.  aurar,  gen. 
aura,  in  opposition  to  the  uncoined  gold  (gull)  which  they  had  long 
been  familiar  with,  and  which  was  generally  kept  in  the  shape  of 
rings  (baugr).* 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  leave  our  quarter  of  the  globe  and 
betake  ourselves  to  another  centre  from  which  gold  was  distributed, 
Iran.  The  Iranian  name  for  gold  made  its  way  into  the  languages 
of  nearly  all  the  eastern  members  of  the  Finnic  race,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  the  old  suffixes  could  not  have  been  lost,  as  they  are  in 
the  New  Persian  and  Afghan  dialects  of  to-day.  It  is  in  Mordv. 
sirna,  Tscher.  sortne,  Wog.  sorni,  Ostiak  sornt,  Wotiak  and  Syriah 
zarni.  The  Magyars  also  {cf.  Hung,  arany)  brought  it  with  them 
to  their  new  home.  On  the  other  hand,  the  West  Finnic  languages, 
under  the  influence  of  Teutonic  culture,  all  took  the  Teutonic  word 
for  gold,  Finnic  kulda,  Esthon,  kuld,  Lapp,  golle,  &c.  That  we 
here  have  not  to  do  with  casual  coincidences  is  clearly  proved  by 
the  exactly  analogous  relation  of  the  names  for  another  metal,  iron, 
as  we  will  show  at  greater  length  hereafter. 

Between  the  action  of  Roman  influence  on  the  one  side  and  of 
Iranian  influence  on  the  other  hes  the  domain  of  two  great  peoples, 
who  are  geographical  neighbours,  and  according  to  the  usual  view 
form  a  closely  connected  group  in  the  Indo-Germanic  family  of 
languages,  the  domain  of  the  Lithu-Slavo-Teutonic  peoples.  We 
have  already  come  across  the  agreement  of  Teut.  smlda  and  Slav. 
mM%,  and  we  shall  hereafter  meet  with  many  cases  in  which  the 
northern  tribes  agree  as  regards  points  of  metallurgy.  The  Slavs 
and  Teutons  agree  in  their  name  for  gold  also  :  Goth,  ^ulth 
corresponds  to  the  O.S.  zlato,  which  runs  through  all  the  Slavonic 
dialects.  As  the  Lithu-Prussian  name  for  gold  is  divergent,  _  it 
would  seem  that  at  the  relatively  very  early  time  when  an  adjeptive 
meaning  "  yellow,"  and  formed  from  the  root  ghel,  established  itself 
in  the  linguistic  area  of  Teuto-Slavonic,  in  the  sense  of  "  gold,"  the 

♦  An  entirely  diQerent  explanation  of  the  O.N.  cyrir  is  given  by  Ahlqvist, 
Die  QiMiirioorter  in  den  westfinn.  Spr.,  p.  192  :  he  compaves  it  wit hO.N  «|/m, 
pi.  eyrit,  gen.  eyrm  {dotXx.  aus6,  Lat.  aioris),  "  ear,"  which  is  to  be  explaincrt 
by  the  eai^y  custom  of  using  the  earlaps  of  certain  animals  as  small  change  (?). 
An  analogy  is  offered  by  tlie  Russ.  ;joZfeMa=  "half  an  ear. 
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Baltic  branch  must  have  dwelt  apart  by  itself.  The  Lettlanders 
may  have  possessed  a  word  corresponding  to  the  Lith.  djcsas  at 
an  early  period,  and  subsequently  have  exchanged  it  for  the  Slav. 

ZCfj  ts» 

For  the  rest,  gold  was  known  to  the  tribes  of  the  north  for  a 
long  time  only  as  coming  from  abroad,  and  at  first  probably  as 
coming  from  the  east  (of.  Baumstark,  Ausf.  Erlauterung  des  alia. 
Tnles  der  Germanm,  p.  291),  before  they  learnt  to  discover  it  in 

tJrA*''T.'^°''''*T'  T\  Herodotus  (iv.  104)  depicts 

the  Agathyrsi,  who  dwelt  in  Siebenbiirgen,  which  is   rich  in 
river  gold,  and  in  the  neighbourhood   of   Teutonic  tribes,  as 
^'l''^^^^^^^'  in  spite  of  Tacitus'  idealising  words, 

dubito.  Nec  tamen  affirmavenm  nullam  Germanice  venam  araentum 
aurumve  g^nere:  quis  enim  scrutatus  est?    Fossessione  Tt  Zu  haud 

also  at  a  very  early  period,  as  many  passages  in  ancient  authors 

tZ  tl'7Ttu  ''-f'-'  ^^^^^        the'cul  which 

Jiangs  ovei  the  golden  treasures  hidden  in  the  depths  of  earth 

found  more  majestic  expression  than  in  the  German  NibelungeXd 
leal-ns        11  ^^''''T^  ^ir-haired  son  of  Gfrmany 

Italian  the  irfirth-Y'  The 
^■ay  to  the  Ce      Al£ians  ^  S^     """^  "^""''^  '^'''''^  ^P'  ^^^^^  its 

origllf;  ;t™rrou,S°thT"'''?  TuAo-Tataric  race 

treasures  of  thnii  ,7^.?t  "  .  acquainted  with  tlie 

~ched  the  outpost.  „,  Greet  cui;"  ;:''tt'p„^rs.'"'"  ""^ 


CHAPTER  V. 


SILVER. 


Among  the  various  fluctuations  of  the  order  in  which,  as  we 
have  already  explained,  the  metals  are  enumerated  in  the  monu- 
ments of  the  most  ancient  peoples,  we  must  here  call  attention  to 
the  struggle  which  took  place  at  an  early  time  between  gold  and 
silver  for  the  supremacy.  It  is  in  the  oldest  monuments,  when  the 
metals  and  other  articles  of  value  are  being  enumerated,  that  silver 
is  placed  much  more  commonly  before  gold  than  after  it,  and  even 
of  the  Assyrian  monuments  it  may  at  least  be  asserted  that  in  them 
silver  is  mentioned  as  often  before  as  after  gold. 

The  preference,  thus  demonstrated,  for  silver  to  gold  at  a  very 
early  period  in  the  history  of  human  culture  undoubtedly  finds  its 
explanation  in  the  later  and  rarer  appearance  of  that  metal  amongst 
the  oriental  nations  and  amongst  manltiud  generally,  a  phenomenon 
which  is  clearly  indicated  by  facts  of  archaeology  (c/.  Lubbock, 
Prehistoric  Times,  pp.  3,  20,  22,  25),  and  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  circumstance  that  silver  occurs  only  in  mountains  and  not  in 
the  sands  of  rivers,  and  on  the  whole  is  not  of  such  widespread 
occurrence,  and  is  harder  to  get  than  gold.    Certainly  the  original 
Semites  (c/.  F.  Hommel,  Die  Namen  der  Sdugetiere,  &c.,  p.  415)  seem 
to  have  had  a  word  for  silver  (Assyr.  sarpu  =  Arab,  zarfii"-  by  the  side 
of  Assyr.  tepM  =  Hebr.  kesef)  as  well  as  for  gold;  but  in  the  Indo- 
Germanic  area  there  is  no  lack  of  clear  indications  of  the  relatively 
late  appearance  of  the  former  metal.    The  oldest  collection  of 
ancient  metals  in  ancient  India   {VdjasaneyisamUtd,  xvii.  13) 
mentions  immediately  after  Uranya,  "  gold,"  dyas,  "  ore,"  or  rather 
"iron;"  in  the  Rigveda  the  later  word  for  silver,  rajatd  (clearly 
like  dar^atd,  "visible,"  from  the  root  darg  and  yajatd,  "  venerable, '| 
from  root  yaj),  appears  only  once,  in  the  adjectival  sense  "  white, 
used  of  a  horse;  and  if  in  another  Vedic  text  our  metal  is  described 
under  the  general  expression  rajatdm  Mranyam,  "  white  gold, 
which  is  not  worthy  to  be  used  as  an  offering  (cf.  Zimmer,  AUmd. 
Leben,  p.  52,  /.),  this  is  but  the  same  process  as  occurs  m  ancient 
Egyptian,  where  hat,  Copt,  chat,  "  silver,"  really  means  "  bright, 
shining  white,"  and  has  the  symbol  for  gold  as  its  determinative. 
In  Sumerian  also  the  word  ku-bahbar,  "  silver,"  which  otherwise 
*  Another  e.xplanation  of  the  Sans,  rajatdm  htranyavi  isjWen  by  A.  Kulu), 
Zeitschrift  f.  dgyptische  Spraclie  wid  AUcrlumskuiidc,  18/ p.  n,  J-  -n" 
regards  it  as  silver-gold  =  Egypt,  dscm,  , 
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stands  quite  by  itself,  really  means  "white  "or  "  sinning"  metal 
(F.  Hommel,  Die  vorsemit.  Culturen,  p.  409). 

Bajatd  appears  as  a  substantive  in  the  meaning  of  "  silver  "  for 
the  first  time  in  Hindu  literature  in  the_Atharvaveda*  {cf.  Zimmer, 
op.  cit.,  p.  53). 

The  Iranian  dialects  which,  agreeing  as  they  do  in  the  name  for 
gold,  indicate  their  primeval  acquaintance  with  that  metal,  show 
complete  divergence  in  the  designation  of  silver.  Urezata,  which 
corresponds  to  the  Sans,  rajatd,  is  confined  to  the  language  of  the 
Avesta.  The  Afghans  have  no  special  word  for  silver,  but  call  it 
spin  zar,  i.e.,  "  white  gold."  N.P.  sun,  Kurd,  ziw  belong,  according 
to  Spiegel  (Tradit.  Lit.  d.  Par  sen,  ii.  p.  370),  to  G.  acny/ios,  "un- 
stamped," Mod.  G.  (lo^/xt,  "silver."  Another  N.  Pers.  term  nceqra 
"  argentum  liquatum,"  Jezd.  dialect  nuqrja  {Z.  d.  D.  M.  G.,  xxxv 
p.  403),  Beluchee  nughra,  is  Arabian  (nukrah).  The  Ossetes,  finally, 
have  obviously  borrowed  their  word  dvzist,  avzeste,  from  the  East 
Finnic  languages  Wotiak  azve^,  Syriah  ezi^.  Hung,  eziist  (Perm.  ozi/S, 
Wotj.  uzwe^,  &G.,  "  lead"),  a  culture  route  which  we  shall  often 
have  occasion  to  mention  in  our  account  of  the  metals. 

If,  then,  careful  examination  of  Sanskrit  and  Persian  shows  that 
these  peoples'  acquaintance  with  silver  cannot  go  back  to  any  great 
antiquity,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  agreement  of  Sans,  rajaid,  Zend 
erezata,  Armen.  arcatc  artsath  with  Lat.  argentum,  on  which  has  been 
rested  the  assumption  that  silver  was  known  to  the  Indo-Europeans 
before  their  dispersion,  must  be,  at  any  rate  as  regards  meaning, 
casual.  But  inasmuch  as  in  countless  languages,  both  Indo- 
European  and  non-Indo-European,  silver  is  indicated  as  "white, 
shming,"  why  may  not  the  same  adjective,!  designating  this  colour' 
have  been  employed  in  difi-erent  districts  of  the  Indo-Euopean 
hnguistic  area  to  indicate  the  new  metal?  {cf.  above,  p.  120). 

Nevertheless  the  coincidence  between  Zend  and  Sanskrit  and 
ih-menian  may  be  due  to  an  actual  connection.  Of  all  the  countries 
of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  with  the  sea-board  of  the  Pontus  to  the 
north,  IS  the  richest  in  silver.  According  to  Strabo  (c.  530)  Pom- 
pey  was  able  to  exact  from  the  defeated  Tigranes  no  less  than  six 
thousand  talents  of  silver.  In  Marco  Polo's  time  silver-mines  were 
worked,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond,  with  success 
{cf.  Kitter,  Erdhunde,  x.  p.  272).  North-west  of  Beiburt  is  a  moun- 
tain at  the  present  day  called  G^MmsA-iJac^A  ="  silver-mountain  " 
and  on  it  is  a  mining  village  Gumishkhana,  "  silver-town,"  in  which, 

for'.iW      '^f R.  Garbe,  p.  35,  mentions  seventeen  later  names 

in/fnr  '1,0  V  f ^^""'^^^  f''"™  ^'^"^  ^'-^  the  most  in" 
ng  for  the  history  of  culture  :  candraUhaka,  "  moon  metal,"  candmbhm 

mol  "  °f  the  moon."  candrahdsa,   "  shining  like  tJe 

t  It  appears,  with  modification  of  the  stem,  to  have  existed  thu^  • 
The  suffix  was  -nto.    As  to  the  Celtic  words,  cf.  below  ^  ^• 

'■ih  tT-    Of'"frZ?.""^°'  frequently  obtained  from  words  for 

"  whue"  (&ith,^S/.x;.!r8r^^  '''''' 
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even  in  the  year  1806,  in  spite  of  the  rough  methods  of  extraction, 
htty-thousand  piastres  a  mouth  were  obtained  (c/.  A.  Soetbeer 
EcUl-metall  Produktion  Erganzungsheft  Nr.  57  z.  Petermanm 
Mitteilungen,  p.  37).  Its  name  in  ancient  times  was  "Aa-ijSa  (cf. 
above,  Kurd.zm,  &c.,from  Mod.  G.  iayjixi);  whence  the  silver  coins 
with  the  legend  'kcnliiw  (Tomaschek,  Lthl.  f.  o.  Phil.,  i.  126). 

If,  then,  we  assume  that  in  Armenia,  which  is  rich  in  silver  a 
pre-existing  adjective  first  established  itself  in  the  meaning 'of 
silver  (Armen.  artsath,  before  the  sound-shifting  *argat\  this  term 
might  easily  have  travelled  to  Iran,  which  is  poor  in  'silver  (cf. 
W.  Geiger,  Ostiran.  Cultur,  pp.  147  and  389,/.),  and  may  have  been 
conveyed  thence  by  the  primeval  trade-route  between  Iran  and  India 
{cf.  A.  Weber,  Allg.  Monatschrift,  1853,  p.  671)  along  the  river 
Cabul  to  Hindustan.  It  may  then  have  influenced  the  terms  for 
silver  in  both  lands.  However,  as  we  have  said,  such  an 
assumption  is  unnecessary,  especially  as  neither  Northern  India 
nor  even  Carmania  or  Bactria  was  entirely  destitute  of  silver  in 
antiquity  (Bliimner,  Term.  u.  Tech.,  iv.  31). 

_  For  the  rest,  Armenia  is  the  starting-point  of  the  knowledge  of 
silver  in  another  direction  at  any  rate,  as  is  shown  by  the 
permeation  of  the  Armenian  word  into  numerous  Caucasian 
dialects  (Awaric  aratz,  Cari  araz,  Quasi-Qumuq  arz,  &,c.;  cf. 
Klaproth,  Asia  Polyglotta^,  p.  105). 

In  Southern  Europe  the  G.  a.pyvpo<s  is  isolated  from  the  other 
Indo-Germanic  names  for  silver  by  its  suffix  -vpo?,*  and  it  gives  no 
indication  of  the  quarter  from  which  the  Greeks  first  obtained 
their  knowledge  of  the  white  metal.  But  tradition  here  again  in  a 
remarkable  way  leads  to  the  neighbourhood,  at  least  of  Armenia,  to 
the  coasts  of  Pontus  Euxinus.  Even  Homer  {II.,  ii.  857)  mentions 
the  Pontic  town  'AXv^y]  with  the  words :  T-qXaOev  ii  'A\v/3r]?,  oOev 
apyvpov  ia-TL  yevedX.rj ;  and  although  in  Attica,  which  was  rich 
indeed  in  silver,  but  whose  mines  only  attained  to  any  importance 
shortly  before  the  Persian  wars  {cf.  J.  F.  Reitemeier,  Geschichte  des 
Berghaues  it.  Eilttenwessens  bei  den  alien  Volkern,  1785,  p.  67),  the 
discovery  of  silver  was  ascribed  to  the  tribal  hero  Erichthonius, 
yet  according  to  another  statement  it  was  due  to  the  distant 
Scythians.  Argentum,  says  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  vii.  56.  197,  invenit 
Erichthonius  Atheniensis,  ut  alii  jEacits,  and  in  Hygini Fab.  (ed.  M. 
Schmidt),  p.  149,  it  is  said  :  Indus  rex  in  Scythia  argentum  primus 
invenit,  quod  Erichthonius  Athenas  primum  attulit. 

The  latter  appearance  of  silver  in  ancient  Greece  is  indicated 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  stem  apyvpo-  is  scarcely  ever  used  in  the 
formation  of  names  of  persons  and  places,  whereas  the  stem  )(pvao- 
{cf.  above,  p.  174)  is  commonly  so  employed.  It  also  deserves  notice 
that  in  Homer  the  stem  apyvpo-  appears  in  compounds  only  four 
times,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  stem  ^pvcro-  occurs  thirteen 
times.  Under  the  influence  of  Phenician  commerce,  which  first 
brought  with  it  a  tremendous  flood  of  this  metal,  in  consequence  of 

*  &py-vpos  :  apySs   *r§-o).    Cf.  Sans.  drju-7ia,  Lat.  argil-tits  ("briglit- 
witted"). 
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the  early  working  of  the  Spanish  silver-mines,  in  Greece  (as  also 
later  in  Italy)  dpyvpiov  (argentum)  not  p^/avoros  became  the  usual 
word  for  money. 

In  Italy,  acquaintance  with  silver  spread  at  a  relatively  early 
date,  as  is  indicated  by  the  agreement  of  Osc.  aragetud  =  La.t. 
argentum.  But  the  pile-builders  of  the  Po  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  it  yet  (c/.  W.  Helbig,  op.  cit.,  p.  21). 

No  trustworthy  clue  as  to  whence  Italy,  so  poor  in  silver,  first 
obtained  the  white  metal  can  be  discovered.  If  its  inhabitants 
first  received  it  from  Greek  merchants  and  colonists  in  the  shape 
of  coin,  ornaments,  vessels,  &c.  (cf.  talentum  :  rdXavTov,  phalerce  : 
^dXapa,  cratera  :  Kparrjp,  &c.),  supposing  the  dpyvpo?  of  the 
Hellenic  sailor  sounded  strange  in  the  ears  of  the  Italian  farmer, 
the  foreign  sounding  word  may  easily  have  been  fitted  with  a 
suffix  from  the  native  dialect,  in  which  formations  in  -ento-  (ungu- 
entum,  Jlu-entum,  cru-entus,  sU-entus)  were  not  unfrequent. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  Celtic  names  for 
silver  (0.  Ir.  argat,  arget,  Gym.  ariant,  Bret,  archant,  Corn. 
arhanz)  to  the  Lat.  argentum.  To  the  Lat.  argentum  (*fd-nto) 
a  primitive  and  etymologically  connected  Celtic  *arg-ento  (c/o°Ir 
ard  =  hiit.  arduus,  *fdh-v6-s)  might  well  correspond.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  It  IS  seen  preserved  in  Old  Celtic  names  of  towns  Argento- 
ratum  (Strassburg),  Argento-maguus,  Argento-varia  (Arzenheim)  • 
only,  everything  is  opposed  to  argento  having  here  meant  "silver  " 
Diodonis  Siculus  (v.  27.  1.)  utterly  denies  the  occurrence  of  silver 
in  baul  [Kara  yovv  t7,v  TaXariav  ^pyvpo,  p.kv  rh  avv6Xov  oi  yiVverat) : 
btrabo,  p.  191,  knows  of  silver-mines  only  in  the  districts  of  the 
Kuteni  (in  the  Department  of  Aveyron)  and  the  Gabeli  west  of  the 
Levennes.  For  the  rest,  every  trace  of  silver  in  ancient  Gaul  is 
wantmg.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  in 
the  ancient  Celtic  names  of  towns  mentioned,  ar^mto-  meant 

Weissei  fels,  Weisslingen,  &c.  .  Argento-ratum  according  to  this 
was  "Weissenburg"  (Ir.  rdth,  rdith,  " Konigsburg ").    The  ancient 

Celts  to  designate  silver  when  they  came  across  the  hXargenLn.* 

east  to  th.  in  ^."^^'/V'  """'^T  ^°rd  travelled 

hlrJ \        v^'''''  ^PP^^^«       Albanian  as  e'pf/eVr-. 

{ergjunt,  argjdnt,  argjan,  &o.,   according  to  G.  Meyer)  ^^fere 
anguage  confirms  the  course  of  the  history  of  culture    for  it  wS 
the  Romans  who  first  worked  the  wealth  of  the  II  S  mountars 
particularly  in  silver  (Kiepert,  ZeM.  d.  a.  G.,  p.  Ssf  TTo 
Albanian  place-names  such  as  Argentaria),  but  klso  in  gold '(lib 
ar    Lat.  aurum).    A  second  Albanian  name  for  silver  Xe-a  and 

"gold  threld  '    '   <?i,  Turk.^^V«^c^, 

thlf  Yy}''^?}  ^''^''^  "  f^ifl'erent  view  in  Fick,  IVdrterb    ii  "  sni  n^.i 

that  the  Celtic  nances  for  silver  were  directly' bon^tllrom  S  a'irr'" 
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The  Indo-Germanic  lanuages  of  Northern  Europe  are  united  by 
a  common  word  for  silver  :  Goth.  sUubr,  O.S.  sirebro,  Lith.  sidabras, 
Pruss.  sirablan,  acc. 

The  Teutonic  word  found  its  way  on  the  one  hand  into  Lapponic 
(silbha),  on  the  other  through  the  influence  of  West  Gothic  (c/.  J. 
Grimm,  Gesch.  d.  deutsclien  S-prache,  p.  11)  into  Basque,  where  it 
appears  as  cilarra.  But  we  can  scarcely  assume  that  no  genuine 
word  for  silver  had  previously  existed  in  the  native  dialects  of  the 
Iberian  peninsula,  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  which  in  silver  (c/. 
Strabo,  147,/.)  was  known  to  the  most  ancient  peoples.  A  trace  of 
such  a  name  may,  perhaps,  be  contained  in  the  Iberian  Orospeda  = 
"silver-mountain"  (Strabo,  c.  161). 

As  regards  the  series  of  words  belonging  to  the  tribes  of  North 
Europe,  phonetics  point  to  loans,  through  old  ones  which  are 
scarcely  of  Indo-Germanic  origin.  V.  Hehn  has  put  forward  the 
hypothesis  that  the  North  European  name  for  silver  is  to  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  already  mentioned  Pontic  town  of 
'A\v/3rj,  which  in  that  case  would,  in  accordance  with  Greek 
phonetic  laws,  have  to  be  regarded  as  standing  for  'StaXv/Syj, 
"  silver-town ; "  and  so  we  should  be  led  for  the  third  time  to  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  Black  Sea. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  combination  of  V.  Hehn's  can  scarcely  be 
called  more  than  an  ingenious  conjecture,  which,  moreover,  has  great 
phonetic  diflBiculties  to  contend  with ;  only  it  seems  to  me  still  the 
best  that  has  been  made  on  the  obscure  series  of  North  European 
words — whose  very  relation  to  each  other  is  by  no  means  clear.* 

The  Thracian  a-KapKH],  which  occurs  in  the  Hesychian  gloss 
(TKapKr]'  ©paKia-Ti  dpyvpta,  is  quite  beyond  explanation. 

The  West  Finns  obtained  their  knowledge  of  silver,  not  indeed 
from  Armenia,  but  probably  from  the  neighbouring  Iran,  if  we 
may  believe  with  Sjoegren,  that  the  Finnic  names,  Finn,  hopea, 
Esth.  hobe,  hobbe,  Weps.  hobed,  Wot.  opea,  opea,  Liv.  obdi,  iibdi, 
Tschud.  hobet,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  Persian  sepid,  Kurd,  sipi, 
"  white,"  &c.  (cf.  Bulletin  de  I'academie  de  S.  Petersbourg,  vi. 
p.  172).    Ahlqvist  {op.  cit.,  p.  67)  cannot  explain  these  words. 

For  the  rest,  the  spread  of  silver  from  the  Pontic  district  to  the 
barbarians  of  the  north  cannot  have  occurred  by  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  as  he  expressly  {cf.  iv.  71,  apyvpw  Be  ovSev  oiSe  xaA./c<3 
XpeovraL ;  cf.  also  i.  215)  denies  the  knowledge  and  use  of  this  metal 
both  to  the  Scyths  proper  and  to  the  Eastern  MassagetJB. 

The  oldest  evidence  for  the  presence  of  silver  in  Germany  is  that 
of  Ca3sar  (vi.  28),  who  mentions  the  use  of  drinking  horns  orna- 
mented with  silver.  Tacitus  {Gerin.  5)  knows  tliat  the  nobles 
possessed  silver  vessels,  presents  from  abroad.  Silver-mines  in  the 
country  itself,  therefore,  must  have  been  still  unknown  at  this 
time.  In  the  year  47  a.d.,  indeed,  Curtiiis  Rufus  had  a  silver- 
mine  opened  in  agro  Mattiaco  by  his  soldiers,  but  it  appears  to 

*  Extremely  bold  conjectures  on  them,  and  'A\iJ)8r)  (Xa\i5;87))  are  made  by 
H.  Brunnhofcr,  Uehcr  die  iiltcstc  Herhimft  des  Silbsrs  und  Eiscns  in  Europa, 
based  on  plaue-iianies  in  Asia  Minor  {Fenischau,  Aaiau,  1886,  i.  54). 
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have  soon  collapsed  owing  to  the  poor  returns  (cf.  Tdc.  Annals,  xi. 
20).  A  regular  silver-mine  was  worked  for  the  first  time  in  the 
reign  of  Otto  the  Great,  in  the  Harz.  It  is  in  harmony  with  this 
that  before  1100,  German  names  of  places  consisting  of  words 
compounded  with  "  silver  "  do  not  occur  (cf.  Forstemann,  Deutsche 
Ortsnamen,  p.  139).    The  same  holds  good  of  names  of  persons. 

To  conclude  this  review  of  the  Indo-Germanic  words  for  silver, 
let  us  here  mention  an  isolated  name  which,  in  the  mouths  of  the 
wandering  gipsies,  has  been  driven  from  India  into  Europe  :  Zig. 
rub,  rupp  corresponds  to  Sans,  rupya.  Hind,  rupd,  as  also  the  gipsy 
name  for  gold,  sonaJcai,  sonegai,  &c.,  comes  from  Sans,  svarnd, 
Hind,  sond  (cf.  Pott,  Zigeuner,  ii.  pp.  274  and  226). 

If  we  glance  once  more  at  the  names  for  silver  which  we  have 
found  in  use  amongst  Indo-Germanic  and  non-Indo-Germanic 
peoples,  we  shall  observe  that  so  far  as  their  etymology  is  clear, 
they  agree  in  calling  silver  the  white  or  whitish  metal.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  interesting  to  note,  that  the  name  for  silver  which 
is  widely  spread  among  the  Turko-Tataric  tribes  {cf.  Klaproth, 
Sprachatlas,  p.  xxxvi.),  that  is  komiis,  Icomiis,  humus,  inasmuch  as 
it  comes  from  the  stem-syllable  horn,  "to  hide,"  connotes  the 
hidden,  concealed  metal,  and  therefore  indicates  that  it  was 
relatively  hard  to  work  (c/.  H.  Vambery,  Die  primitive  Cultur, 
p.  175).  Not  unfrequently  we  have  found  traces  of  the  practice 
of  actually  calling  silver,  which  only  became  known  relatively  late, 
after  its  predecessor  gold,  "white  gold,"  and  this  is  the  more 
intelligible  because  it  was  perhaps  owing  to  careful  examination  of 
gold  itself  that  knowledge  of  silver  was  first  attained. 

It  is  known  that  in  gold,  both  that  which  is  obtained  from  mines 
and  that  which  is  found  in  rivers,  a  varying  percentage  of  silver 
usually  occurs.  This  mixture  of  gold  and  silver  was  called  in 
ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions  dsem,  and  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
metals  and  precious  stones  is  placed  immediately  after  gold  It 
stands  in  gi-eat  esteem.  "  Gold  of  the  gods,  dsem  of  the  goddesses," 
IS  said  of  Isis.  Now,  according  to  recent  investigations  by  C  R 
Lepsius  (cf  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Ah.  d.  W.,  1871,  p.  129),  the  Hebr' 
ckash{e)mal  corresponds  satisfactorily,  both  as  regards  the  obiect 
indicated  and  the  etymology  of  the  word,  to  the  Egyptian  dsem,  as 
also  does  at  least  as  regards  the  object  indicated,  the  Greek  6 
7?X«Tpos  ("the  beaming  " :  ^AeWtop,  "  sun  »),  the  Latin  form  of  which 
electrum,  is  defined  by  Pliny  (xxxiii.  4.  80) :  omni  auro  inest  arqentum 
vano  pondere,  ahhi  nona,  alibi  octava  parte.  Ubicunque  quinta 
oTw'tsT-^'  e^ec<r«m  vocatur.    Indeed,  in  such  passages  as 

Xa-Mov  T€  (TT€poTrr]v  kclS  StoyLtara  rjxrjevra 
Xpva-ov  T  riXeKrpov  re  /cat  dpyvpov  ^S'  eAe^ai/ros ; 

or  the  Homeric  Eiresione,  v.  10  :— 

ctt'  rjXfKTpo)  /3e/3avia 

the  translation  of  the  word   ^Ae.rpos-Lepsius  distinguishes  5 
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^X«Tpos  ;' silver-gold"  (cf.  Antigone,  1083),  ^  ^XcKrpos,  "amber 
ornament,  to  ^Ackt^ov,  "amber  "—as  "  gold-silver  "commends  itself 
to  every  unprejudiced  reader  in  preference  to  the  usual  rendering 

amber.     Articles  of  electrum,  such  as  brooches  and  cups,  havl 
been  found  at  Hissarlik,  in  the  second,  and  particularly  in  the  third 
city  {cf.  Schhemann's  /foos,  pp.  388  and  527) ;  though  in  the  Iliad 
silver-gold  is  not  yet  mentioned. 

Herodotus  also  probably  means  this  electrum  by  his  Aev/cos 
^^y^ff'/T^i''^  ^T^""^  sends,  along  with  57rc</,6o5  xpWs,  "refined 
gold  (Heb.  pdz),  i.  50,  to  Delphi,  and  in  which  the  Lydian 
Pactolus  was  particularly  rich  {cf.  Kiepert,  LelirhucK  der  alien 
Geogr.,  p.  114).  Finally,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  seeing  it  in  the 
Celtic-Irish  word  findruine.  I  assume  that  it  comes  from 
*find-or-mne  and  indicates  the  white  (find)  electrum,  as  opposed 
to  dergor,  the  red  (derg)  gold.  It  stands  between  creduma  ("bronze  ") 
and  gold,  and  is  mentioned  together  with  silver.  Cups,  shield- 
buckles,  and  so  on,  are  made  from  it  (cf.  Windisch,  /.  T.,  and 
O'Curry,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  ed.  by  W.  K. 
Sullivan,*  i.  p.  cccclxvi,  /.). 

We  have  shown,  then,  we  hope,  that  in  the  history  of  culture 
silver  generally  makes  its  appearance  after  gold,  from  which  it 
frequently  derives  its  name  "  white  gold." 

The  Indo-Europeans  cannot  have  known  it  before  their  dis- 
persion. 

To  discover  the  route  by  which  the  knowledge  of  this  metal 
travelled  from  people  to  people  is  more  difficult.  The  difficulty  is 
that  in  the  original  Indo-European  language  an  adjective  meaning 
"shining,"  "white,"  was  in  existence,  which  was  uniformly  em- 
ployed in  several  linguistic  areas  to  designate  silver.  Traces  of 
the  original  adjectival  meaning  are  still  in  places  clearly  to  be 
distinguished. 

The  choice  of  this  expression  rather  than  another,  it  may  be 
assumed,  was  influenced  by  a  certain  dependence  of  one  linguistic 
area  on  another,  e.g.,  of  the  Celtic  on  the  Italian,  and  perhaps  of 
the  Hindu  Persian  on  the  Armenian.  The  Greek  word  stands  by 
itself  as  regards  the  formation  of  its  suffix ;  the  Teutonic-Baltic- 
Slavonic  branch  diverges  entirely  from  the  other  Indo-Germanic 
languages  in  its  names  for  silver. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Finns,  who  show  such  a  want  of 
independence  in  their  names  for  gold,  appear  to  have  possessed 
genuine  names  for  silver. 

In  the  Turko-Tataric  languages,  also,  silver  enjoys  a  uniform 
designation. 

*  Sullivan,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  :  "  Findruini  was  probably  bronze 
coated  with  tin  or  some  wliite  alloy  like  that  of  tin  and  lead."  He  starts 
from  the  obviously  more  recent  form  Jiimhruithnc,  finnbruinni,  and  resolves 
it  into  find,  fi.nn  (white),  and  bruinni  (boiled),  "that  is  a  white  tinned  or 
jilated  surface." 


CHAPTEK  VI. 


COPPER. 


If  any  conclusions  whatever  can  be  safely  drawn  from  language 
as  to  the  history  of  culture,  then  the  best  founded  of  them  is  that 
copper  was  known  in  proethnic  periods  to  the  whole  of  European 
and  Asiatic  mankind.  The  frequent  outcrop  of  this  metal  in  a 
pure  state,  as  much  as  its  red  colour,  which  could  not  but  attract 
the  eye,  especially  of  primitive  man  {cf.  above,  p.  119),  may  have 
drawn  attention  to  it  first  of  all. 

In  ancient  Egypt,  copper,  which  is  usually  mentioned  as  amongst 
the  tribute  offered  by  the  Asiatic  peoples,  and  is  called  xomt,  counts 

amongst  the  oldest  of  metals.    Its  sign,  appears  to  have 

represented  in  its  original  form  a  crucible  (Lepsius,  op.  cit ,  v>  91) 
In  Sumerian  the  word  for  copper,  urud,  is  the  only  name  of  a 
metal  which  is  not  written  with  compounded  ideograms,  a  fact 
which,  according  to  F.  Hommel,  Die  vorsemit.  CuUuren,  p  400  f 
indicates  the  relatively  high  antiquity  of  this  metal. 

Ihe  original  Semitic  name  for  copper  is  in  Hebr.  n{e)chosheL 
(Hommd).  '        "  --"  =  Orig.  Semit.  .aMstl 

th^TJ}!o  *°  east  and  north  of 

left  X-      ™''°i\^^"'^^°'  ^^^e  ^°PPer  before  they 

12  At  SI"  'I  Lapp,  vesl 

vitilc  {cf  Hung,  vas,  which,  however,  means  "iron"),  recurs  in 

l^r^  ^'"'J^^-  ^e^^V'  whereas  copper  sTawf 

oppt-T  iEfp'  ^^'r'  "^"^'^  "black 
copper.      In  the  Finns'  idea  copper  is  always  the  oldest  metal 

The  Sampo  wrought  by  Ilmarine  is  copper,  a  copper  maimllin 

Ms  the  giant  oak  for  the  Wainamoine  and  the  etern^  si^  h 

l7:zzz  Jrt"^''  p-bapsirLy  be 

-ai^^SiiS^^s^r^t^trs 

mining  when   trade  brought  them  iron.    Finallv   tho  T,,  i 

oid  n!j;et  CO  t 

.   ,  paftr,  Alt  yoiros  (ef.  VtobcSry,  Primitive  Cultur,  p.  174)  ' 
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If,  therefore,  all  the  nations  which  have  surrounded  the  Tndo- 
Germanic  family  of  speech  from  the  oldest  times,  were  acquainted 
with  copper  in  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history,  it  is  a  priori 
probable  that  the  Indo-Europeans  also,  before  their  dispersion,  can 
hardly  have  failed  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  metal.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  equation  Lat.  ces,  Goth,  aiz,  Sans,  dyas,  Zend  ayanh, 
points  directly  to  this  conclusion.  As  regards  form,  none  of  the 
reasons  for  suspicion  which  we  have  discussed  above  (c/.  p.  133,/.) 
can  be  raised  against  it.  The  very  difficulty  of  finding  an 
etymology  for  this  series  of  words  {cf.  Pictet,  Origines,  i.^  p.  190) 
points  to  its  great  antiquity.*  On  the  other  hand,  its  original 
meaning  is  a  point  which  requires  closer  examination.  The 
Italian  aes  {cf.  Umbr.  aA«mes  =  Lat.  ahenus)  stands  for  both  the 
raw  copper  as  taken  from  the  mine  and  for  the  copper  artificially 
combined  with  tin,  which  is  bronze.  The  Teutonic  words  Goth. 
aiz  (  =  xaXKos),  Norse  eir,  A.S.  dr  (Eng.  ore),  O.H.G.  and  M.H.G.  er, 
have  the  same  sense.  The  English  ore  has  extended  its  meaning 
the  most,  and  may  be  used  of  the  ore  of  every  metal,  like  the 
German  erz,  O.H.G.  aruz  (see  below).  The  native  metal  is  meant 
in  passages  such  as  Otfried,  i.  i.  69,  zi  nvzze  grebit  man  ouli  thar  er 
inti  kvphar,  and  even  in  the  fifteenth  to  sixteenth  century  the 
Lat.  CBS  is  glossed  not  only  as  erze  or  eer,  er,  but  also  as  copper. 
Even  in  the  year  1561  the  Swiss  Josua  Maaler  used  erin  and 
hupferin  geschirr,  &c.,  apparently  as  equivalent.  Whereas,  then, 
for  Europe  we  must  indubitably  start,  as  regards  cbs,  aiz,  from 
the  meaning  "  copper,  ore,"  one  may  be  in  doubt  regarding  the 
Hindu-Persian  ayas,  ayaiih,  whether  the  proper  meaning  of  these 
words  in  our  oldest  records  is  "  copper,  bronze,"  or  as,  e.g.,  Justi 
and  Bohtlingh-Roth  assume,  "iron." 

If,  to  begin  with,  we  look  at  the  archaeological  facts  with  regard 
to  ancient  India,  copper,  which  frequently  occurs  in  this  land  to 
the  present  day,  is  found  in  ancient  burial-places  in  abundance. 
Rare,  but  unmistakably  traceable,  is  bronze,  which,  however,  does 
not  exhibit  the  usual  western  admixture  of  copper  and  tin  as  9  :  1, 
and  therefore  points  to  some  other  source  than  the  west.  Again, 
the  Greek  authors  Nearchos  and  Cleitarchos  (Strabo,  p.  718)  speak 
of  Hindu  xaA/cos,  which,  therefore,  is  to  be  referred  rather  to  pure 
copper  than  to  bronze,  t  In  distribution  and  antiquity  copper  is 
rivalled  by  iron,  in  the  ore  of  which,  still  worked  by  the  natives 
in  the  most  primitive  fashion,  India  is  uncommonly  rich  {cf.  R. 
Andree,  Die  Metalle  bei  den  Naturvollcern,  p.  58,/.).  No  datum 
for  the  priority  of  copper  in  India  can  be  obtained  in  this  way. 
We  are  therefore  thrown  entirely  on  tradition  and  language. 


Possibly  a  deep-scale  form  is  :  ai-s  survives,  on 
isolated  languaRe  of  the  Jeniseians  cojjper  is  called  ci,  is,  i  (Tomaschek,  Z.  f. 
or.  Phil,  1.  124).  ,     ,      ,  ,  ,  ., 

+  Otherwise,  Pliny,  xxxiv.  163:  "India  neqiis  ms  iieqw  phimbum  habet. 
But  Ps.  Arist.,  mirab.  ausc,  49,  p.  834a,  also  speaks  of  Hindu  bronze. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  both  contain  manifest  indications  that  in 
the  age  of  the  Vedas  dyas  meant  originally,  as  well  as  metal  in 
general,  not  "iron"  but  "copper."  The  certain  names  for  "iron" 
in  the  Vedic  writings,  Qydmdm  dyas  (A v.,  xi.  3,  7,  by  the  side  of 
lohitam,  "  copper "),  or  merely  fydmd,  literally  "  dark-blue  ore  " 
(c/.  the  later  kdluyasd,  "dark-blue,"  and  krshndyas,  "dark,"  dyas), 
bear  the  stamp  of  novelty  upon  them.  They  are  derivations  from 
the  original  dyas-cBs,  which  is  appended  to  them,  as  in  Egyptian 
the  determinative  of  copper,  which  was  first  known,  is  attached  to 
the  word  for  iron  [cf.  Lepsius,  op.  cit.,  p.  108).  In  the  Rigveda, 
too,  the  flashes  of  lightning,  which  are  compared  to  wild  boars, 
are  called  dyodamshtra,  "with  brazen  teeth,"  while  the  sun  with 
its  evening  beams  is  termed  dyahstMna,  "resting  on  brazen 
pillars,"  both  of  which  can  only  relate  to  the  colour  of  copper,  not 
of  iron.  In  addition  to  these  arguments  of  Zimmer's,  the  oldest 
collection  of  names  of  metal  in  the  Vedas,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  in  the  Vdjasaneyi-samhitd,  xviii.  13,  Uranyam,  dyas, 
pydmdm,  Widm,  sisam,  trdpu,  seems  to  me  to  favour  the  trans- 
lation of  dyas  as  copper.  Certainly  Mahidhara's  explanation 
translates  dyas  by  lohdm,  which  in  the  older  commentators  means 
"copper,"  and  in  later  times  "iron"— gydmdm  by  tdmraloham, 
"copper,"  and  lohdm  hy  Mldyasd,  "iron."  But  apart  from  the 
fact  that  then  iron  would  be  mentioned  twice,  the  explanation  is 
absolutely  contradicted  by  the  etymology  both  of  ^ydmd,  literally 
"dark-blue,"  and  of  I6hd,  literally  "red"  (Lat.  raudus;  Tick, 
Worterh.,  i.3  201).  All  difficulties  disappear  the  moment  we 
translate  dyas  as  "brass,"  which  in  the  eight  metals  of  the  later 
Hmdus  {ashtadhdtu)  is  called  pittald  or  pitalhoha.  Thus  we  get 
gold  (and  silver),  brass,  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin.* 

Finally,  however,  by  the  ayanh  of  the  Avesta  we  have  to  under- 
stand, especially  when  it  is  used  for  making  weapons  and  utensils 
not  u-on  but  metal,  bronze.    W.  Geiger  rightly  points  out  (Ostiran. 

*,}'°-  ^^\BiogmpMes  of  Words,  Appendix  v.,  "The  Third  Metal,"  Max 
MuUer  subjects  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  Vedic  dyas  to  a  tl  orougk 
discussion.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  :  ''All  therefore  we  are  justmedin 
a  th!!§        V-'^y      *hat  at  the  time  of  the  Rigveda,  besides  silver  and  gold 

to  pHhir  ^"'^  "'"""'^  '^y''''  '^•1*  ^h«ther  that  name  reftrred 

to  either  copper  or  iron  or  to  metal  in  general,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show!" 
.  Ut  my  explanation  of  the  VdjasaMyi-samhUd  passage  given  above  he  savs  it 
IS  "purely  conjectural."  This  does  not  seem  to  mf  quite  correct  Rathe, 
"'bi:? ""^SaTk"' f  ^  on  the  obviously  original  meaning  of  tlSns.  ^ 

DiacK,  aark  (  =  iron  ;  c/  ^^cW  o-rSnpos,  Hesiod  ,  and  Sans  Ulid  ''rerl  " 
iTn  PPJ''  h°^^ever,  in  Opposition  to  tlir;o,nm'entator 

whom  Max  Muller  himself  calls  in  question  as  regards  his  ex  ktm  iorof 

nor  gold,  for  it  is  UhdyasJn  "  ( "  copper  ")  and '  ind  ed  nl  the  mni  "  ^ 
another  passage  of  the^ame  work  (vL  1.  3.  5)  V  Ma^  ''I" 
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Culiur,  p.  148)  that  the  adjectives  attached  to  ayanli  in  the  Avesta 
{raocajmm,  ipvdpo?,  zairi,  zaranya,  aWwi/r)  are  suited  only  to  the 
meaning  bronze  not  iron. 

We  hope  then  that  we  have  shown  that  as  regards  the  equation 
dyas-ms,  the  European  languages  have  retained  the  original  mean- 
ing rather  than  the  Asiatic,  in  which  the  old  Avord  for  copper 
metal,  obviously  under  the  influence  of  an  earlier  acquaintance 
with  the  working  of  iron,  gradually  assumed  the  meaning  of  iron, 
a  common  process  in  the  history  of  languages  (c/.  Finn,  vashi 
"copper":  Hung,  vas,  "iron,"  A.S.  :  Eng.  ore,  Sans,  lohd 
"copper"  then  "iron,"  &c.).  Yet  this  by  no  means  brings  us  to 
the  end  of  our  considerations. 

In  the  European  languages  ces-aiz  means  copper  as  well  as  metal, 
and  thus  we  are  brought  to  what  is  perhaps  for  the  historian  of 
primitive  culture  the  most  important  question  in  this  piece  of 
research:  whether  the  equation  alluded  to  designated  in  the 
primeval  period  native  copper  or  the  copper  alloyed  with  tin  which 
is  bronze ;  whether  the  bronze  race  of  Indo-Europeans  avouched 
by  Pictet,  and  since  almost  naturalised  in  science,  is  a  fable  or  a 
reality ;  whether  we  have  to  picture  the  original  Indo-Europeans 
to  ourselves  spreading  as  warriors  armed  with  spears,  swords, 
shields,  helmets  of  bronze,  bearing  the  gifts  of  a  higher  civilisation, 
and  bringing  the  non-Aryan  peoples  with  their  stone  weapons  easily 
to  the  ground. 

I  believe  that  there  is  nothing  in  favour  of  and  everything 
against  the  assumption  that  the  Indo-European  were  acquainted 
with  bronze. 

To  begin  with,  as  we  saw,  the  meaning  "  black  copper  "  has  been 
faithfully  preserved  in  the  equation  dyas-ces  by  the  side  of 
"bronze;"  and  it  is  natural  and  obvious  that  the  former  must 
have  been  the  original  meaning.  To  this  must  be  added  that  the 
names  for  the  tin  which  is  indispensable  for  the  production  of 
bronze  are  altogether  divergent  in  the  Indo-Germanic  languages, 
and — a  point  which  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  more  closely  in  ch. 
ix. — seem  to  indicate  that  this  metal  only  reached  the  individual 
peoples  at  a  later  time  and  in  the  way  of  traffic  and  commerce.  Now, 
it  would  certainly  be  possible  to  maintain  that  the  Indo-Europeans 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  art  of  manufacturing  bronze  indeed, 
but  were  acquainted  with  bronze  itself  in  consequence  of  the 
importation  of  bronze  objects  from  some  unknown  civilised  people 
or  other.  Such  an  assumption  certainly  cannot  be  directly  refuted ; 
neither,  however,  can  it  be  made  probable  on  any  grounds. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  pure,  native  copper  was  really  knoATO 
to  the  Indo-Europeans  appears  from  another  equation  :  Sans  lohd, 

out  of  bronze  gold,  wherefore  well-smelted  (bahudhmdtdm)  bronze  is  almost 
like  gold")  Herm.  Brunnhofer,  Zur  Bronzetechnik  aus  dem  Veda  {Fcrnschau, 
Aarau,  1886,  p.  69),  sees  a  voucher  of  the  most  conviaciug  description  for 
mjaD  in  the  meaning  of  "  bronze." 

For  the  rest,  B.  R.  in  the  small  edition  of  their  dictionary  now  always  give 
"  bronze  "  the  first  place  for  dyas. 
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ong.  "copper"  (B.  R),  Beluchee  rod,  Pehl.  rod,  Mod.  Pers.  roi 
"ces,"  Armeu.  aroir,  "brass"  (Hubschmann,  Z.  d.  D.  M.  G.,  xxxiv. 
133),  O.S.  nida  " metallum,"  h&t.  raudus,  O.N.  raudi,  which  goes 
back  to  a  fundamental  Indo-Germanic  form  *raudho  (  :  i-pv0-p6-s) 
and  properly  means  "red."*  \      r    r  /> 

Thus  I  conceive,  we  have  good  reason  for  ascribing  to  dvas-ces 
the  Indo-Germamc  meaning  of  "copper,"  and  consequently  for 
creditmg  the  Indo-Europeans  before  their  dispersion  with  an  ac- 
quauitance  with  this  metal. 

How  far  copper  may  have  been  worked  in  the  primitive  period 
for  metallui^ic  purposes,  for  manufacturing  ornaments,  implements 
and  especially  weapons,  is  a  question  we  shall  return  to  in  ch  x 
(indo-Germamc  Names  of  Weapons). 

From  the  standpoint  of  anthropology,  however,  be  it  stated  here 
(cf.  further  details  in  Part  iv.  ch.  xi.)  that  copper  plays  an 
essentially  different  part  in  prehistoric  culture  now  ft-om  Ihit  wa^ 

TZi.  ^S'-     Whereas,  ihat  is  to  sly 

t  ha   been  hitherto  assumed^that  in  Europe 'copper  periods  in 
the  «toot  sense  existed  only  in  certain  localities,  Vigarv 
Ireland  (c^  Lubbock,  PreMstoric  Times,  i.  55),  and  SpaiA  (Virchow 

i?TCfnf  f       ^'^^^-^^^^^-^  -i-  73),  finds^of  c^p  .5 

in  all  paits  of  Europe  have  recently  increased  to  such  an  extra 
ordinary  extent  that  the  assumption  of  a  special  Copper  A<i  whTch 
was  in  point  of  time  prior  to  the  Bronze  Age  aS  imme'dratelv 
subsequent  to,  or  rather  contemporary  with  the  later  sJ^nP  A 

was  worked  for  the  first  time  in  thifaTerS  ^0^^  smTthyino-^:? 
by  smeltmg  and  casting  in  moulds     Smithvino  ir,  fiJ  ^ 

the  Indo-Europeans  antiquity  of  smithying  amongst 
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dyas-ces.  The  reasons  why  the  others  lost  it  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. It  is  possible  that  in  the  gradual  spread  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  their  way  did  not  lead  them  through  copper  districts, 
and  so  both  the  thing  and  the  word  were  lost  from  memory.  It  is 
possible  also,  and  perhaps  more  probable,  that  the,  I  might  almost 
say,  delicate  constitution  of  ayas  with  its  two  spirants  was  parti- 
cularly exposed  to  destruction  in  the  rough  business  of  sound- 
shiftings  and  phonetic  decay.  What  would  become  of  the  oblique 
cases  of  the  old  di/as  in  Greek  for  example,  which  has  lost  both  j 
and  s?  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  and  also  indicative  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  equation,  that  those  branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
family  of  speech  which  have  retained  the  old  word,  have  also 
adhered  throughout  to  the  neuter  gender  for  the  names  of  the 
metals  {cf.  ch.  xi.),  which  has  only  been  departed  from  by  those  lan- 
guages that  have  displaced  dpas  by  more  recent  expressions.  The 
reason  of  this  obviously  is  that  in  naming  the  metals  the  word  dyas, 
"  copper,"  was  originally  started  from,  and  the  expressions  used  were: 
yellow  dyas  ( =  gold),  whitish  d'l/as  ( =  silver),  bluish  di/as  {  =  iron). 

If,  therefore,  we  have  decided  on  good  grounds  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  the  manufacture  and  use  of  bronze  was  not  known  to  the 
Indo-Europeans  before  their  dispersion,  the  question  at  once  arises 
for  the  historian  of  primitive  culture,  whether  it  is  not  possible  by 
means  of  Comparative  Philology  to  ascertain  the  starting-point 
from  which,  and  the  route  by  which  the  knowledge  of  bronze 
spread  amongst  the  Indo-Germanic  tribes. 

Unfortunately  in  this  question  language  is  an  imperfect  guide. 
There  is  no  Phenician,  Etruscan,  or  other  word  for  bronze  which 
has  taken  its  way  to  the  north  or  west  of  Europe,  and  which  there- 
fore might  serve  as  our  guiding  star.  When  the  Indo-Europeans 
became  acquainted  with  the  new  metal,  whether  with  its  manufac- 
ture or  with  it  as  a  manufactured  product,  they  called  it,  like  the 
Egyptians  (xomt)  and  Semites  (Hebr.  n{e)choshet),  by  the  same  name 
as°they  already  gave  to  copper  (cf.  further,  ch.  viu.). 

The  only  exception,  a  very  remarkable  one,  is  aflorded  by 
Sumero-Accadian.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  urudu  already  men- 
tioned, there  exists  a  special  term  for  bronze,  zabar  Further,  m  a 
bilingual  Magian  hymn  to  the  fire-god  (Gibil)  there  is  express 
mention  of  the  preparation  of  bronze,  i.e.,  of  the  mixing  of  copper 
and  tin.  Since  this  is  the  absolutely  oldest  known  passage  treat- 
ing of  the  manufacture  of  bronze,  I  will  give  it  here  (from 
Lenormant,  Les  noms  de  I'airam  et  du  cMt^re,  Transactions  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Archeology,  vi.  p.  346;  cf.  V.  Hommel,  D^e  vor- 
semitischen  Cnilturen,  pp.  277,  409).    It  runs  m  Accadian  :- 

Urudic  anna  x^X*^''  ^'^  "^^'^ 

Le  cidvrc  retain  mdangcur+lmr  tu  es; 

in  Assyrian : — 

Sa  crt  u  anaJci  muballilsunu  atta 

Du  cuivre  et  de  Vitain  leur  melanger  (c  est)  toi. 

This  suggests  the  conjecture  that  we  here  find  ourselves  really 
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very  near  the  starting-point  of  the  bronze  industry.  The  necessary 
tin  may  have  been  obtained  in  the  way  of  traffic  from  the  mines  of 
the  Paropamisos,  where,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  724),  tin  was 
obtained,  as  is  confirmed  by  modern  research  (see  Bmr  Archiv  f. 
Ajit/irop.,  ix.  265).  Again,  the  Sumerian  term  for  bronze  is  genuine, 
and  means  ( =  namdru)  "  shining  a  fiery  red  "  (P.  Jensen,  Z.  f. 
Assyriologie,  i.  255).  Hence,  at  a  very  early  time,  zabar  spread  to 
the  Semitic  languages  (Assyr.  siparru,  Arab.  zifr). 

But  even  in  Egypt  the  manufacture  of  bronze  can  scarcely  have 
been  native.    Not  only,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  are  copper 
and  bronze  on  ancient  Egyptian  monuments  brought  especially  by 
Asiatic  peoples,  by  the  Assyrians  (the  Rotennu)  in  particular,  but  it 
IS  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable  that  as  yet  no  special  name  for 
tin  has  been  discovered  in  ancient  Egypt  (c/.  Lepsius,  op.  cit.,  p.  114) 
Now,  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  luxuriant  terminology 
which  grew  up  by  the  side  of  and  subsequent  to  dyas  in  the  Indo- 
Germamc  languages  for  bronze  and  copper,  a  pair  of  metals  which 
as  we  have  seen  are  scarcely  separable.    If,  to  begin  with,  we  look 
0  see  in  what  way  the  Asiatic  Indo-Europeans  have  replaced  a^as 
after  Its  transference  to  another  sphere  of  meaning,  we  find  that 
the  Sanskrit  names  for  copper  and  bronze  (c/.  Pott,  Utym.  Forsck 
11.  p.  414,  and  Narahari's  Jidjaniffkantu,  ed.  Garbe,  p.  55,  /.)  have  no 
connection  with  words  in  the  other  languages.    The  molt  common 
1  ".T  ''"PP^^  tdmraka,  "the  dark 

1'  ^^Pf««^°?^™^^^^^^™M«,  "of  the  colour  of  barbarians' 
races,  is  also  interesting. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Iranian  dialects  almost  uniformly  indicate 
The  East  Finnic,  Wotj.  irgon,   Soswa-Wogul  drain  Tscher 

irz^rTm'^r.Tr^   ossetic(a..c  Ji^^: 

cf.  above,  p.  181,  as  to  the  Ossetic  word  for  silver)     From  thp 

aoiy  Belong  to  the  Armen.  pkndz  =  vaA/co's.    This  itself  anneirs  to 
be  connected  with  Georgian  .^^Ws^"  copper;"  I  SfoI^JouJ  p 

Kirgh  moes  ■  rf  O  ^  ^-7^  r.'  i     ^'  7,''x?    '  P"  "^^^)'  Buchar  miss, 
Thp  Tfl'  -'i  "^J"^'-  Upper  Serb,  mjedz,  cfec 

The  Afghan  bagir,  Awaric  (in  the  Caucasus)  hack,  ilhkn  baJcUr 

N.  G.  ^^a.ap,,  Serb,  hakar,  Bulg.  hakilr,  are  of  Turkish  oi^^in  ' 

P.:i/L/gri?j^^^^^^^^^  f^^^-pares  the  Kurd  words. 

hcrejya.  The  meaning,  ho^evei  of  LS  vh?pf  it  ^^""^^  *°  ^end 
translates:  "Awnv  ivftli  't  •  1  ?  ^^'lol'.V  uncertain.  Justi 

ta.)  with  ■£  iSifSlCir^T' 
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The  Arab,  zifr  (cf.  above,  p.  193)  travelled  into  Kiu'dic  (sipir,  sifr; 
J.  of  the  American  Or.  Soc,  x.  p.  151)  from  the  Semitic  south-west. 

From  the  relations  of  Iran,  which  are  late  in  time  and  of  little 
interest,  let  us  turn  to  Europe. 

The  oldest  name  for  bronze  and  copper  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
is  that  current  in  Homer's  time,  ;!(aX/cos.  With  regard  to  this  word, 
we  may  assert  to  begin  with,  that  as  compared  with  crCBrjpo's,  "iron," 
it  is  obviously  a  much  older  element  of  the  Greek  language ;  for, 
whereas,  even  in  Homeric  times  there  exists  a  considerable  number 
of  living  derivatives  from  the  stem  ^a\KO-,  such  as  ;)(aXKeos,  ;^aA/<€tos, 
^aXKcus,  ^^aX/ceiJw,  )(aX.Kewv,  ^oXk^io?,  p^aA/cTjpT;?,  on  the  other  side, 
against  this  luxuriant  growth,  o-tSijpo?,  cn8-qpeos  stands  bare  and 
isolated,  and  it  is  only  at  a  later  date  that  this  stem  also  begins  to 
put  forth  buds. 

As  regards  the  formation  of  names  of  persons,  the  relation  of 
^aX/co-  :  o-tSijjOo-  may  be  compared  with  that  of  ^va-o-  :  apyvpo-,  that 
is  to  say  a-iSrjpo-,  "  iron,"  is  practically  never  used  in  giving  names. 
In  the  north  of  Europe,  strange  to  say,  it  is  precisely  the  opposite 
state  of  things  that  prevails.  Teutonic  proper  names  are  indeed 
formed  with  isen,  "  iron  "  (and  with  gold),  but  not  with  er,  "  copper," 
(or  silber).  In  Slavonic  proper  names  also  the  only  metals  used 
are  zlato,  "gold,"  sirebro,  "silver"  (not  commonly  used  for  this 
purpose  by  the  other  nations),  and  gvozdije,  "iron,"  copper  not 
occurring  {cf.  G.  Krek,  Einleitung  in  die  slav.  Litteraturgeschichte, 
p.  15). 

Finally,  amongst  the  Celts  I  am  acquamted  only  with  names 
formed  with  haiarn,  "  iron,"  such  as  Haiarn,  Hoiarn,  Eoiarnscoet, 
Cathoiarn,  Ecelhoiarn,  &c.  (Zeuss,  G.  C,  p.  106).^ 

To  these  proofs  of  the  priority  *  of  xoAko's  to  a-LS-qpo?  in  Greece  is 
to  be  added  the  circumstance  that  the  most  ancient  name  for  the 
smith  (xaX/ceu's)  and  the  smithy  (xaX^ewv,  xa^KTjtos  So'Aos)  is  derived 
from  copper,  or  rather  bronze,  and  not  from  iron ;  and,  finally,  the 
fact  that  we  can  trace  in  the  Homeric  poeips  themselves  the 
gradual  spread  of  mSrjpo?.  According  to  Beloch's  calculations  m 
the  Hivista  di  filologia,  ii.  (1873),  49  /.,  x^^'^o?  is  mentioned  m 
the  Iliad  279  x  ,  ui^rjpo^  only  23  x  ,  the  majority  of  which  occur  m 
the  late  lay  of  Patroclus'  funeral  games.  The  ratio  is  different  m 
the  more  recent  Odyssey,  in  which  xa^Ko's  is  mentioned  80  x  ,  iron 
29  X  It  also  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  epic  iron  is  much 
more  frequently  employed  in  the  production  of  implements  than  ot 
weapons  (Helbig,  Homerisches  Epos\  p.  330,  /.). 

Thus,  language  confirms  for   Greece   itself  Hesiods  ancient 
tradition  (cf  Lucret.  v.  1282),  according  to  which  the  men  of  the 

third  age : —  ^    ,  « 

XaXKU)  8'  dpyd^ovro-  /^eXas  8'  ovk  cotkc  (nbripo^. 

The  most  ancient  meaning  of  x^^^o?,  "'^OPP^!;'"  "^^M"^ 
plainly  discerned  in  passages  such  as  Od.,  i.  182,  m  wliicii  tue 

*  Cf  the  exhaustive  discussion  of  this  subject  in  Blumner,  Tcnninologie  u. 
Technologic,  iv.  38,  ff. 
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T.aphian,  IdngMentes,  sails  to  (the  Cyprian)  Temese  to  barter  xaA/<o? 
for  a-tSrjpo^.  Again,  when  x^-^kos  is  mentioned  along  with  gold  and 
other  possessions  in  the  treasure  chambers  of  the  king  the  native 
copper  is  obviously  meant,  as  also  when  it  is  used  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  (IL,  vii.  472).  Some  scholars,  such  as  Gladstone  (Homer 
and  his  Age),  Buchhok,  and  others,  decline  to  proceed  beyond  this 
meaning,  and  assign  the  Homeric  Age  to  a  pure  copper  period. 
The  latter  (Die  homer.  Realien,  1.  2.  p.  323)  appeals  to  the  epithet 
ipvQpo^  which  is  once  attached  to  xaA.Ko?  (II.,  ix.  365).  It  is  clear 
though,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  in  this  place  xaAxo's  means 
copper,  while  the  other  and  more  usual  epithets  of  xaA/cos,  aT(9oi/., 
"giittermg,"(^aet>^os,  "glancing,"  vSpoi/^,  "dazzling, "point  much  more 
to  bronze  than  to  copper.  With  this  it  is  in  accordance  that  the  most 
ancient  finds  on  Greek  soil— Mycense,  Orchomenos,  Tiryns— exhibit 
exclusively  bronze  and  no  iron,  which  on  the  one  hand  makes 

bronze  "  the  probable  main  meaning  of  xaA/cos  in  Homeric  times 
and  on  the  other  speaks  against  the  early  use  of  iron  in  Greece 
It  IS,  therefore,  a  statement  wholly  without  foundation,  when 
Schomann  (Qreeh  Antiquities,  i.s  85)  states  that  vaAKo's,  used  of 
weapons  of  offence,  always  means  "iron." 

For  the  rest,  the  ancients,  if  we  are  to  believe  certain  somewhat 
ate  traditions,  understood  the  art  of  hardening  copper  something 
like  iron.*  According  to  Pausanias,  ii.  3.  3.,  in  Corinth  the 
XaAKos  .v^s  plunged  red  hot  (S.j7n;pos  Ka\  6ep^6,)  into  the  beautiful 
stream  Hew  ^  J^'^  object.  Homer,  though,  makes  '  no 
mention  ot  this  art  The  passage  in  Od.,  ix.  391,  where  a  smith 
puts  an  aiTow  in  cold  water,  refers  to  iron. 

Nothing  quite  certain  can  be  made  out  about  the  origin  of  the 

rr!™/5  "''loJf  '^""^'^ti™  ^''^^  Sans.  hrtJcu,  kUku  (Gurtm^, 
p.  197),  seems  to  me  altogether  improbable.  Not  only 
IS  the  change  of  meaning  wholly  without  parallel,  as  far  as  mv 
knowledge  goes  but  the  meaning  of  the  Sanskrit  word  which  oSy 
occurs  once,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  jatuka,  "  lac,"  and  is 
translated  by  trdpu,  "tin,"  stands  so  very  much  bV  itself  thaUt  s 
impossible  to  utilise  it ;  and  Bliimner,  loc.cit.,  p.  56  note  3  should 
not  have  used  this  etymology  in  support  of  the  err'onetus  'vfew  Is 
I  beheve  It,  that  xaA.^.  meant  "bronze  "  from  the  beginning  ' 
hnt  ?1  i«  more  probability  in  identifying,  as  does  not  only  Curtius 
but  also  other  distinguished  students  of  language  such  as  A  F  ck 

6^and'2j8Tt/- r'^'f'^  Oe:S^u^t 

harden  copper  like  keel  is  thouthV Z  S    ^f"  ^ P^'  ^37,  814.  To 
able  (Bliimner,  Zoc.        p.  51).^      ^  absolutely 

inconceiv- 
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Pruss.  gelso,  O.Z.  zeleso.  If  this  is'  correct,  then  the  languages 
which  have  all  lost  the  ancient  d/^m,  would  have  preserved  another 
ancient  name  for  copper,  for  the  ori'ginal  meaning  of  the  equation 
would  be  the  same  as  in  Greek  ;  cf.  above,  p.  236,  note. 

Undoubtedly  it  was  from  the  stores  of  Asia  that  copper  was 
mainly  brought  or  fetched  to  Greece,  which  is  poor  in  the  metal. 
There  was  no  hesitation  even  in  Homer's  time  to  undertake  the 
dangerous  voyage  to  Temese,  abounding  in  copper  (TroXu'xaXKos),  in 
the  metalliferous  island  of  Cypros,  which  was  covered  with  Semitic 
colonies  (Temese  =  Sem.  t-mrs, "  smelting-house  ;  "  Kiepert,  op.  cit., 
p.  134).  However,  besides  the  mines  in  this  island,  the  copper- 
mines  of  the  Caucasian  district  (Ezekiel  xxvii.  13*),  Sinai,  Lebanon, 
the  Troad  (Strabo,  c.  606),  &c.,  were  open  to  the  Phenicians.  On' 
the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  most  probable  that  x^^'^os 
was  an  ancient  name  for  copper,  which  the  Greeks  brought 
with  them  to  their  new  home.  Here  made  acquainted,  through 
Phenician  commerce,  first  with  bronze  articles,  and  then  with  the 
mode  of  preparing  bronze,  they  transferred  the  ancient  word  for 
cojjper  to  the  new  mixture  of  metals  :  x^'^kos  hke  Lat.  oes  now 
meant  both  "  copper  "  and  "  bronze."  Closely  connected  with 
the  name  of  the  metal  apparently  is  the  town,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  a  name  which  according  to  Pliny 
(Hist.  Nat,  iv.  12.  21)  once  designated  the  whole  island.  Indeed, 
according  to  later  tradition,  Chalcis  must  have  been  a  centre 
of  mining  and  metallursic  industry  {cf.  Buchholz,  Die  homerischen 
Bealien,  i.  2,  p.  322).  In  spite  of  this,  however,  Kiepert  {Lehr- 
huch  der  alien  Geographie,  p.  255)  is  of  opinion  that  the  town 
name  Chalcis,  "  inasmuch  as  the  plain  and  the  chalk  clifTs  in 
the  neighboui'hood  contain  no  metal,"  is  rather  to  be  derived 
from  a  leading  article  of  export  from  Euboea,  the  purple  fish 
KokxHi  X°^XVi  than  from  x<'-^'<o^>  "  copper." 

Before  leaving  the  Greek  x°^ko^,  which  has  perpetuated  itself  in 
the  N.G.  x°-^'^°^'  X'^^'^^l^"-'  ^yP-  x^*''^^'"''*'*  Meyer,  Griech.' 
Grammatik,  p.  154),  and  thence  in  the  Gipsy  charkom  (cf.  Pott, 
Zigeuner,  ii.  p.  168),  we  must  mention  a  very  remarkable  compound 
of  xaA./cos,  the  Old  Greek  SpecxaXKo^. 

This  variety  of  metal  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  Greek 
literature  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Venus  (vi.  9),  where  artificial 
flowers  of  opctxaXKos  and  precious  gold  are  spoken  of.  A  second 
passage  occurs  in  the  Shield  of  Hercules,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  Hesiod  (v.  122)  :—  ^  ^ 

KvyjfuBa';  6peixo.^KeLo  <j)aavov, 
'H^atCTTOv  KkvTd  Swpa,  vepl  KvrjixrjaLv  cOrjKev. 

What  did  the  ancient  poets  conceive  under  this  word,  which 

*  "  Javan,  Tubal  (Tibarenes  on  the  Pontus),  and  Jlesliech  (Mosclii,  ib.),  tliey 
were  tliy  traffickers  :  they  traded  the  persons  of  men  and  vessels  of  brass 
in  thy  market."  Javan,  according  to  Gesenius  (ffcbr.  Handwbrtcrhuch , 
p.  Z^i''),  means  a  town  in  Arabia  ;  where,  according  to  Lenormant  {Transactions 
of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Arch.,  vi.  p.  347,  /.),  3Mkan  also,  the  source  from 
which  the  Accado-Assyrian  demand  for  copper  was  supplied,  was  situate. 


OPEIXAAKOS. 


etymologically  means  nothing  but  mountain  copper  ?  Whereas  the 
verses  of  Hesiod,  which  are  obviously  a  reminiscence  of  Homer 
(//.,  xix.  613):— 

T€v^e  Se  ol  Krry/xiSas  eavov  KutrcrtTepoto, 
suggest  that  6p€t;^aAKos  =  Kaaa-LTepc; ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Homeric  hymn  a  metal  not  far  removed  from  gold  seems  to  be 
meant.    This,  again,  is  decidedly  the  sense  of  6pecxa->^Ko^  in  the 
third  oldest  passage  in  Greek  literature -in  which  it  is  mentioned, 
in  the  Gritias  of  Plato,  who  mentions '  it  several  times  in  the 
description  of  his  fabulous  state  of  Atlantis.    The  metal,  which 
now  is  only  known  by  name,  but  then  was  something  more  than  a 
mere  name  (to  vvv  6vofxat,6fxevov   fiovov,  rore  8e  TrXiov  ovo/iaros), 
occurs  in  the  island  in  various  places.    It  is  the  most  highly  prized 
of  the  metals  next  to  gold  (113).    The  waU  of  the  Acropolis  is 
covered  with  it  (116).    In  the  interior  of  the  temple  the  ceiling  is 
of  ivory  with  decorations  of  gold  and  6pdxaXKo<; ;  walls,  pillars,  and 
floor  were  also  covered  with  it  (116).     The  use  here  made  of 
opetxoAKos  reminds  us  in  a  striking  way  of  the  employment  of 
electrum  in  the  palace  of  Menelaus  (c/.  above,  p.  185),  and  this 
suggests  the  supposition  that  if  the  ancients  really  did,  at  any  rate 
originally,  associate  a  single  idea  with  the  word,  which  seems  prob- 
able, they  had  their  eye,  in  the  oldest  periods  of  civilisation,  on 
the  gold-silver,  so  much  employed,  to  which  they  may  have  o-iven 
the  name  "copper  (=  'metal')  of  the  mountain,"  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Egyptians  called  gold,  not  relieved  of  its  percentage  of 
silver,  nvh  en  set,  "  mountain  gold  "    Indeed,  6pdxaXKo-;  is  once 
interpreted  m  Suidas  as  eTSos  ^Ae'/crpov,  which,  however,  must  not 
be  made  too  much  of.    Anyhow,  this  explanation  seems  to  me  less 
forced  than  that  given  by  Eossignol  in  his  work  Les  Metaux  dans 
lantiquiU,  p.  220.*    The  more  electrum  fell  out  of  use  in  Greece 
the  more  indistinct  must  the  meaning  of  opeCxa^Ko^  have  become.' 
in  later  Greece  it  was  employed  of  brass  (xaA^o's  XevKo^),^  which  in 
Its  appearance  is  not  unlike  gold-silver,  and  which  appears  to  have 
been  originally  obtained  directly  from  mines  in  which  copper 
occurred  mixed  with  zinc,  and  only  later  to  have  been  produced  by 
an  artificial  admixture.    According  to  Lepsius  {Zeitschrift  fiir 
arjypt.  Sprache  und  Alter th.,  x.  p.  116,  /.),  xaA.oA^^avo.  in  the 
beptuagmt  also  would  mean  "  copper  of  Lebanon  "  =  "  brass  " 

At  a  very  early  time  the  Greek  ope.'xaA/cos  became  known  to 
the  Komans,  whose  most  ancient  poets,  misled  by  the  popular 
nv!;/'  '^'Pf'^'^'^Mes  pokes  se  rappelant  les  services  nombreux  que  le  cuivre 
fJ^L  'I"''*  I'estime  singulifere  ou  I'avaient  d'abord  tenu  les  liommes 
Idea  serent  ce  metal  et  Fappelerent  orichalnue  ou  cuivre  de  monttn^ 

u^rifTf  R°«signol ^distinguishes  three  stnS^n  Z 

Ziiltrj\r^'''^'''''-  "'y*!"^!"^  del'orichalque;  (2)T4  ll  de 

1  o  ichalque,  («)  le  cuivre  pur,  &  I'alliage  du  cuivre  ct  du  yuw  (AV^u;\  V 
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etymology  aurichalcum  :  aurum,  saw  in  it  a  purely  fabulous  metal. 
Subsequently  aurichalcum,  orichalcum  came  to  mean  "brass"  here 
also. 

If  we  now  turn  from  Greece  to  the  northern  districts  of  the 
Indo-Germunic  peoples,  from  which  as  far  as  the  sea  the  old 
dyas-ces  disappeared  without  leaving  a  trace  behind,  we  have  first 
to  regret  that  no  genuine  name  for  copper  has  been  preserved  in 
Albanian.  Besides  the  bdkur,  halcur  already  mentioned,  and  the 
Latin  lcjipr€-a,  "bronze,"  there  is  also  to  be  found  here  the  expres- 
sion tuts  or  tuns  {towIt-i,  Serv.  tv£,  "bell-metal,  brass,  bronze," 
Bulg.  "bronze"),  which  is  of  Turkish  origin.* 

The  name  for  copper  and  bronze,  which  is  the  same  in  nearly 
all  the  Slav  languages,  is  in  old  Slavonic  medi  (cf.  above,  p.  157), 
and  cannot,  as  far  as  I  know,  be  traced  to  any  Slavonic  root. 

It  seems  to  me  most  probable  that  O.S.  medi,  together  with 
Teutonic  ge-smtde,  smtda  {cf.  above,  p.  157),  belongs  to  the  Indo- 
Germanic  root  smei,  smi,  by  the  side  of  mei,  mi,  which  recurs  in  the 
G.  (Tfx.L-\ri,  "cutting-tool,"  (Tiu-Xo's  by  the  side  of  /xi-Xos,  "yew-tree" 
("suited  for  cutting"),  and  consequently  properly  meant  "to 
artificially  prepare."  The  O.S.  medi  would  then  in  the  primitive 
period  have  meant  something  like  "  copper  trinkets,"  and  would 
then  come  to  be  employed  of  the  metal  itself,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  East  Finnic  name  for  iron  has  been  obtained  fi'om  the  Iranian 
name  for  knife  {cf.  ch.  vii.). 

As  regards  archaeology,  the  metallurgy  of  the  Slavonic  peoples 
still  requires  closer  investigation.  Wocel  {cf.  above,  p.  60)  assumed 
that  east  of  the  Carpathians,  though  there  were  abundant  finds  of 
iron,  copper  and  bronze  were  not  forthcoming,  and  that  conse- 
quently in  the  region  between  the  Weichsel,  Dnieper,  and  the 
Don,  an  Iron  Age  succeeded  immediately  on  the  Stone  Age.  But 
the  recent  discovery  of  abundant  finds  of  copper  in  the  district 
mentioned  {cf.  Krek,  Einleitiing'^,  p.  103,  ff.)  has  shaken  this  view. 
Nor  do  the  Black  Sea  steppes  present  any  clear  picture  in  the 
records  of  antiquity.  According  to  Hdt.,  i.  215,  the  Massagette 
possessed  bronze  but  no  iron ;  of  the  Pontic  Scyths  the  historian 
says  (iv.  71) :  dpyvpm  8e  oiSev  ovSexo-Xi«^  ^iovraL.  Nevertheless,  the 
Skoloti  were  found  in  possession  of  arrow-heads  of  ^aAKos  (iv.  81). 
Cf.  further,  Tomaschek,  Kritih  der  dltesten  N.  achrichten  iiber  den 
scythischen  Norden,  Wien,  1888,  p.  15.  The  Slavonic  term  for 
copper,  in  contrast  to  the  term  for  iron  {cf.  above,  p.  195)  which  is 
common  to  Slavs,  Lithuanians,  and  Prussians,  is  not  shared  by 
the  Baltic  languages,  whose  words  for  copper  and  bronze,  warias 
{cf.  also  szwitivaris,  skalstwaris,  by  the  side  of  misingi,  "  brass "), 
Pruss.  wargian,  seem  quite  isolated. 

Nevertheless  here,  too,  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  establish  a  connec- 
tion. We  have  already  come  across  the  genius  of  metals,  kshathra 
vairya,  in  the  Avesta,  a  name  which  is  frequently  employed  to 

*  Alb.  Ci\6,  which  J.  Grimm,  OcsMchte  der  dcuUcJien  Sprache,  translates 
on  p.  9  as  copper  {erz),  on  p.  U  as  iron,  is  obviously  nothing  Tnore  than 
(;i\je-ja,  "molten  bells,"  in  Hahn,  Alb.  Stud.,  p.  37  (of  tho  lexicon). 
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designate  the  metal  in  clamps,  arrows,  knives,  <fec.  (c/.  J usti,  Handw, 
p.  93).  Perhaps,  as  is  shown  by  Yasht.,  4.  4,  haca  stardi  vairydi, 
"  of  the  metal  dagger  "  (according  to  Justi's  translation  *),  vairya  is 
used  without  the  addition  of  Icflmthra  in  the  sense  of  metallicus,  ceneus. 
Now  Persian  vairya,  however,  would  correspond  satisfactorily  to 
Lith.  warias. 

Like  the  whole  of  the  east  of  Europe,  the  Celtic  west  has  lost 
every  trace,  except  one  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  the 
next  chapter,  of  the  original  name  for  copper.  It  has  been  replaced 
by  a  common  Celtic  word  Ir.  umcB,  uim  (cf.  wmaide,  umamail  ^'cereus," 
umhaidhe,  ^aAKews),  0.  Cymr.  emed,  N.  Cymr.  efydd ;  cf.  Stokes, 
Irish  Glosses,  p.  83,  which  originally  designated  pure  copper,  as 
is  shown  by  the  compound  crec?  (tin)  +  umai  for  bronze.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  datum  for  ascertaining  the 
origin  of  this  word.  Copper  was  to  be  found  in  Gaul  itself,  though 
it  was  by  the  Romans  it  was  worked.  But  the  proximity  of  Spain, 
with  its  wealth  of  copper,  would  amply  supply  the  Celtic  tribes 
with  copper.  Of  Britain,  Cajsar,  De  B.  G.,  v.  12,  expressly  says: 
cere  utuntur  importato  (Bliimner,  loc.  cit.,  p.  65,/.). 

Finally,  both  in  Latin  and  in  the  Teutonic  languages,  when 
both  pure  and  alloyed  copper  had  come  to  be  comprised  under  the 
ancient  dyas-ais,  new  and  more  precise  expressions  to  distinguish 
between  copper  and  bronze  became  necessary.  Here,  again,  the 
island  from  which  copper  was  obtained  both  for  Egypt  and  for 
Homeric  Greece,  Cyprus,t  is  here  again  important.  Cyprus,  an  island 
rich  in  copper  {cerosa,  TroXvxaXKo^),  received  its  name,  owing  to  the 
cypresses  in  which  it  abounds  {gopher  =  Kvirdpia-ao?),  from  the  Pheni- 
cians  who  first  exploited  the  metallic  wealth  of  its  mountains. 
In  the  year  57  B.C.  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Eomans, 
and  the  fine  copper  obtained  from  its  mines  {ces  Cyprium,  xaXKos 
KvTT/jios)  soon  gave  its  name  to  the  same  metal  in  other  lands.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  Lat.  ces  Cypriwm,  or  rather  the  popular 
form  cuprum  (which  first  occurs  in  Spartianus,  Hist.  Aug.,  i.  p.  725), 
cupreum,  cyprinum,  spread  to  almost  every  point  of  the  compass! 
The  word  first  found  its  way  into  the  Romance  languages,  where 
however  it  has  survived  in  French  alone  {cuivre  =  cupreum).  The 
other  Romance  languages  use  the  Latin  ceramen,  ceramentum 
'copper  ware"  (hke  Greek  xa^Kw/xa;  cf.  above,  p.  196).  So,  too' 
Itrame,  Wal.  arame  (but  alame,  "brass  "J),  Sp.  arambre,  alambre 
(whence,  also,  Basque  alamerea  by  the  side  of  the  probably  genuine 
urraida),  Pr.  aram,  Fr.  airain.  East  of  Italy  the  word  cuprum 
reappears  as  we  saw  in  Alb.  /citVpe-a,  "copper;"  cf  also  N  Serv 
kupor,  U.  Serv.  hopor.    The  Latin  word,  however,"  has  been  most 

*  Darmesteter  and  De  Harlcz,  as  Professor  Wilhelm  reminds  me,  translate 
the  passage  quite  dillerently  ( ' '  from  the  witful  sinner  ' 

cU.,  p  32''/    ^""^^  °^  ''"P^"'  '^^  ^"''^"^'^  Cypern,  and  M.  Much,  loc. 

,i  "'i'"''''      ^rass,  Ir.  laiton,  Ital.  ottone,  Span  latoii 

are,  according  to  F.  Diez  {Etym.  W.  d.  rom..  Spr.*  r,.  230)  to  be  refo-red  to 
Rom.  (It.  latta,  '^vhite  metal"  (properly i;Zato).    ^      ^'  '"^ 
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thoroughly  appropriated  by  the  Teutonic  languages.  It  runs  • 
O.B.  G  chuphar,  M.H.G.  kupfer,  kopfer,  Eng.  copper,  Dan.  kobber, 
bwed.  koppar,  O.N.  koparr.  From  the  Teutonic  north  it  found 
Its  way  on  the  one  hand  into  Irish  (copar)  and  Cornish  (cober  ■ 
Zeuss,  G.  G.\  p.  1069),  on  the  other  into  Finnic  {kupariY  Lapponic 
{kuoppar),  Esthonian  {kubar-wash).  Lapponic  air,  airra  is  O.N. 
eir,  Goth.  aiz. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  more  uncertainty  as  to  the 
original  provenance  of  the  word  which  at  the  present  day  serves  to 
designate  bronze  throughout  most  of  Europe,  our  and  German 
bronze,  bronze,  Ital.  and  Span,  bronce,  N.  Gr.  fiirpow^og  (M.G.  cf. 
exet  Kal  Svo  Tropras  TrpouV^tves),  O.S.  brozenii  "fuscus,"  N.S.  brunc, 
Sery.  and  Russ.  bronza.  Alb.  brunze,  &c.  In  its  oldest  (Middle 
Latin)  form  it  is  bronzium  (ces,  cuprum,-  bronzina  tormentum 
bellicum ;  bronzinum  vas ;  cf.  Du  Cange,  Gloss.  Medics  et  Inflmce 
Latinitatis),  and  according  to  some  is  derived  from  the  originally 
German  adjective  6?-Mrao,  "brown,"  brunizzo,  hruniccie  {bruniti%is), 
and  therefore  means  "the  brown  metal,"  while  according  to  others 
it  comes  from  the  Middle  Latin  obryzum  {obryzum  aurum  =  xrvctlov 
6/3pv^ov,  "  gold  which  has  stood  the  test  of  fire,"  obrussa  the  "fire 
test  of  gold,"  which  occurs  even  in  Cicero),  designating  bronze 
after  its  colour  which  resembles  that  of  gold ;  *  cf.  Diez,  Mym.  d. 
rom.  Spr.,  i.*  p.  69. 

A  new  explanation  has  been  briefly  set  forth  by  Berthelot,  Hur 
le  nom  du  bronze  chez  les  alchimistes  grecs  {Revue  Archeologique,  1888, 
p.  294).  As  the  oldest  form  of  the  word  he  endeavours  to  establish 
a  Mid.  G.  jipovrqcnov  in  alchemistic  works.  This  corresponds  to  a 
Lat.  ces  Brundisium ;  since  there  must  have  been  celebrated 
manufactories  of  bronze  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiii.  9.  45  :  xxxiv. 
17.  40). 

Besides  the  expressions  already  discussed,  there  crops  out  in 
the  High  German  linguistic  area,  and  only  in  that  area,  as  early  as 
the  Old  High  German  epoch,  another  expression  for  bronze  :  O.H.G 
aruz,  aruzi,  erezi.  Modem  German  erz,  which  recurs  in  proper 
names  such  as  Aruzapah,  Arizperc,  Arizgrefti,  Arizgruoba,  and  also 
has  foand  its  way  into  non-Indo-Germanic  languages,  such  as  Esth. 
arts,  Hung.  ercz.  Unfortunately,  its  origin  is  entirely  wrapped  in 
mystery ;  anyhow,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  aiz,  er.  Nor  does  it 
wholly  coincide  in  meaning  with  it ;  for,  whereas,  of  the  two  adjec- 
tives, M.H.G.  erin  and  erzin,  the  former  alone  is  applied  to  copper  or 
bronze  (and  therefore  =  Lat.  CBwews,  cereus,  aheneus),  erzin,  N.H.G; 
erzen  has  the  perfectly  general  meaning  rnetallicus.j 

Finally,  the  German  messing,  which  makes  its  appearance  from 


*  "The  Romance  word  must  have  been  coined  in  Ital}',  where  the  initial  o 
would  easily  be  lost  and  the  n  might  easily  be  introduced  before  the  dental 
cf.  Diez,  loc.  cit. 

+  In  Grimm's  Beulschcm  Wortcrb.,  under  " Urz"  and  "Kupfer,"  there  is  a 
string  of  phonetically  impossible  combinations  to  explain  the  etymology  of  the 
German  erz.  Again,  the  comparison  of  Lat.  raudtcs,  rudus,  in  which  Weigand 
{DeuLschcs  IViirlarb.)  agrees,  is  impossible. 
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the  twelfth  century,  O.N.  messing,  fem.,  A.S.  mcistling,  like  the  Pol. 
mosiqdz,  0.  Serb,  mosaz,  N.  Serv.  mesnilc,  kc,  is  a  loan-word  from  the 
Latin  massa,  "mass,  mass  of  metal;"  cf.  also  M.H.G.  messe,  neut. 
and  fem.,  Swiss  mdsch,  "brass."  At  any  rate,  this  derivation  is 
more  probable  than  the  one  given  by  Kopp  {Geschichte  der  Chemie, 
iv.  p.  113),  according  to  whom  the  Teutonic  word  originally  meant 
"  Mossunic  copper,"  in  accordance  with  a  passage  of  Pseudo-Aris- 
totle (Z>e  Mirabilibus  Auscidtationihus):  cjiaal  tov  Moo-otjVoikov  xaA/coi/ 
XafiTrpoTarov  kol  XevKOTarov  etvai,  ov  vapa/jLiyvv/j-ivov  avrio  KaauLTepov 
aXXa  y^s  rivos  (spelter,  zinc,  ore,  &c.)  yivofjLevrjs  avveif/oflevT]?  avroJ. 
For  a  summary  of  the  results  of  this  discussion,  cf.  chapter  viii. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


IRON. 

Iron,  hard  to  work  (TroXvKiJiiijTos  (ylZ-qpo's),  which  at  the  present  dav 
has  conquered  the  world,  belongs  to  the  most  widely  distributed  of 
the  metals,  and  possesses  the  peculiarity  that,  as,  with  the  exception 
of  meteoric  iron,  it  only  occurs  in  a  mineralised  form,  and  is  there- 
fore not  very  conspicuous,  so  even  when  it  has  been  smelted  and 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  man,  it  offers  less  resistance  to  the  tooth 
of  time  than  do  the  other  metals.  Prehistoric  archseology  there- 
fore often  finds  itself  in  the  difficulty  of  not  being  able  to  decide 
whether  the  absence  of  iron  from  a  given  stage  of  culture  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  man's  ignorance  of  it  or  to  the  destructive  power  of 
time.  Archfeology  is  therefore  thrown  back  upon  the  evidence  of 
history  and  language  more  in  the  case  of  iron  than  of  any  other 
metal.  This  evidence  shows  that  the  use  of  the  metal  in  the 
civilised  countries  of  the  east  goes  back,  if  not  beyond,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  beginnings  of  history.  Lepsius,  in  his  often  quoted 
treatise,  has  traced  iron  under  the  name  of  men,  in  the  oldest 
Egyptian  inscrij^tions.  Recognisable  in  pictures  by  its  bluish  tint, 
it  is  employed  in  the  earliest  times  for  vessels  and  weapons. 
Nevertheless  here,  too,  the  priority  of  copper  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  circumstance  already  alluded  to,  that  the  word  for  iron  has 
the  sign  of  copper  as  its  determinative  (c/.  Lepsius,  op.  cit.,  p.  108). 
From  Egypt,  and  afterwards  from  the  trading  factories  of  the 
Phenicians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  on  the  Red  Sea,  there  probably 
spread  articles  of  iron  and  a  primitive  mode  of  iron-working,  in  the 
direction  from  north-east  to  south,  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  thus 
making  it  seem  as  though  the  blacks  had  independently  discovered 
and  worked  iron  (c/.  Andree,  Die  Metalle  hei  den  Naturvolkem, 
p.  3,  ff.).  In  any  case  the  Iron  Age  was  immediately  consequent  on 
the  Stone  Age  in  Africa:  the  other  metals  are  in  part  named  from 
the  standpoint  of  iron  (above,  p.  154,  note). 

The  Semitic  languages  possess  a  common  expression  for  iron  : 
Hebr.  har{e)zel,  Syr.  parzel,  AsBjr.parzillu  (Arab,  flrzil,  "iron  point"), 
which  indicates  their  primeval  acquaintance  with  this  metal  (Orig. 
Semit.  parzilhi).  In  the  Old  Testament,  too,  iron  is  frequently  em- 
ployed for  vessels,  talents  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  14;  xxx.  7),  for  nails  and 
door-plates,  and  also  weapons  (1  Samuel  xvii.  7),  although  it  is 
noteworthy  that  bronze  is  mentioned  much  more  frequently  than 
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iron  (in  the  first  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  the  proportion  is  83  :  4). 
In  the  same  series  as  the  Semitic  names  for  iron  is  the  Suraerian 
barza,  as  to  whose  exact  relation  to  the  Semitic  word,  however, 
I  have  no  views  (cf.  F.  Hommel,  Die  vorsem.  Kulturen,  p.  409). 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples,  we  find  that  even 
in  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  the  country  of  Pers,  i.e.,  Persia,  is  termed 
a  principal  place  for  the  export  of  iron  (Lepsius,  loc.  cit.,  p.  104). 
We  can,  therefore,  all  the  more  readily  understand  how  the  Zend 
ayanh,  inherited  from  the  primeval  Indo-Germanic  period,  gradually 
came  to  stand  for  iron,  which  soon  came  to  dominate  their  metal- 
lurgy. That  iron  was,  at  any  rate,  known  to  the  Iranian  tribes  at 
a  relatively  early  time,  is  shown  by  a  name  for  it  which  is  common 
to  most  of  their  dialects,  even  to  the  remotest  of  them,  Ossetic  : 
Afghan  ospanah,  ospinah,  Osset.  afseindg,  awseindg,  Pamir  D.  isn, 
spin,  &c.  {cf.  W.  Tomaschek,  Centralas.  Stud.,  ii.  p.  70),  Kurd 
hdsin,  aivsin  (Justi-Jaba,  Worterhuch,  p.  439;  Hiibschmann,  Osset. 
Spr.,  p.  25).    This  stock  of  words  has  not  yet  been  explained.* 

For  the  rest,  the  Persians  are  described  by  Herodotus  (vi.  61  and  84) 
throughout  as  armed  with  iron  and  bronze  weapons.  The  kindred 
Scyths,  also  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  iron.  The  historian  relates  (iv.  62)  that  in  the  cult  of  Ares  an 
iron  sabre  (crtSr/peos  d/ctva/ci^s)  was  worshipped  as  an  emblem  of  the 
god,  and  the  use  of  this  metal  in  the  worship  of  the  gods  indicates 
a  very  ancient  acquaintance  with  iron,  while  our  author  expressly 
denies  copper  (bronze)  to  the  Scythians  (iv.  71) ;  cf.  above,  p.  198. 

The  Armenian  word  for  iron,  erhath,  formed  on  the  analogy  of 
artsath,  "silver,"  like  the  Armenian  name  for  gold  and  copper, 
comes  from  the  Caucasian  languages  (Georg.  rkina,  Una,  "  iron," 
Las.  r¥ina,  "knife;"  Asia  Poyglotta\  pp.  113,  122). 

Special  words  for  hardened  iron  (steel)  seem  to  have  been  toler- 
ably late  in  making  their  appearance  in  Asia  Minor,  though 
one  of  them  has  come  to  be  distributed  over  a  tremendous  area  : 
N.  Pers.  pnidd,  Syr.  p-l-d.  (Paul  de  Lagarde,  Ges.  Ahh.,  p.  75), 
Kurd  pila,  pola,  pulad,  &c.  (Justi,  Bictionnaire  Kurde-Frangais, 
p.  84),  Pehlevi  poldwat,  Armen.  polovat  (Lagarde,  Armen.  Stud.', 
p.  130),  Turk,  pala,  Russ.  buiatu.  Lesser  Euss.  buiat  (Miklosich' 
Fremdiv,  s.Y.),  Mizdzeghic  polad,  bolat,  Mong.  bolot,  biildt,  buridt 
(Klaproth,  Asia  Polyglotta\  p.  282,  Sprachatl.,  v.;  A.  Pott,  Zeit- 
schriftf  d.  K.  d.  M.,  p.  262).  But  where  and  wherein  are  we  to 
look  for  the  origm  of  this  series  of  words  1 

*  Hubschmann  {K.  Z.,  xxiv.  392)  thinks  of  a  Mod.  Pers.  spin,  "white"  • 
Zend  spaUa  ;  though.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  case  in  which  a  name  for 
iron  IS  derived  from  an  adjective  "  white." 

Justi  ( Worterb. ,  p.  439)  compares  with  the  words  mentioned  Zend  haosafna 
which  he  {Ilandw.,  s.v. ),  Geldner  {K.  Z.,xxv.  579),  and  Geigev  {Ostiran  3  m' 
P^148)  ranslateas  "copper,"  but  Spiegel  trans.  Fend,  viii  254  =  ^1' 

90)  as  "iron."    This  is  impossible  phonetically. 

In  Modern  Persian  iron  is  d/mi,  which  may  be  explained  from  *avasanfr  nr 
else  belongs  to  Beloochee  dsin,  Pehl.  roK   West,  Glossary,  p   27T  S4 
{Arische  Penode,  p.  35)  thinks  of  its  coming  from  asan,  ''LJ''  (cf  Sanl 
dfwart,  above,  p.  190,  note,  "stone-work").  ^c/.  bans. 
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The  Ossetic  name  for  steel,  also,  is  particularly  interesting,  inas- 
much as  It  agani  is  borrowed  from  the  Permian  languages  (Woti 
anda,  Syrj  jenclon),  and  also  recurs  in  the  Caucasus  (Mizdze<^hic 
andun  ;  Klaproth,  Sprachatl,  v.).  For  the  third  time,  therefore"  we 
have  come  across  East  Finnic  words  in  Ossetic,  that  is  to  say  'the 
names  for  silver  {cmjzist),  copper  {arlchgy),  steel  {andun),  to  which 
we  shall  subsequently  (ch.  ix.)  have  to  add  that  of  lead  (iidi) 
so  that  the  Ossetes  mherited  from  the  period  when  they  were  still 
united  with  their  Iranian  brothers  only  terms  for  gold  (sugh-zarine) 
and  iron  (afseindg).  The  relations,  however,  between  the  culture 
of  the  Ossetes  and  that  of  the  Finnic  East  are  the  more  easily 
explamed,  because,  according  to  the  Ossetic  tale,  the  Ossetic  race 
once  extended  considerably  farther  north  than  is  the  case  at 
present  (Asia  Polygl."^,  p.  83). 

The  state  of  the  case  as  regards  India  may  be  more  briefly  dis- 
missed. We  have  already  seen  that  ancient  finds  of  iron  are  not 
rare  in  India,  which  is  rich  in  iron  ore.  Further,  Indian  steel  was 
prized  even  in  Greek  antiquity  (Bliimner,  loc.  cit.,  p.  70).  Never- 
theless, we  remarked,  that  in  literary  monuments  iron  cannot  be 
traced  with  certainty  before  the  end  of  the  Vedic  period  (c/.  p.  188), 
when  the  oldest  names  of  this  metal  occur.  The  later  terms  (c/! 
Pott,  Etymologische  Forsch.,  ii.  p.  416,  and  Narahari's  Rdjanighantu, 
ed.  Garbe,  pp.  41,  42)  offer  nothing  of  interest.  One  of  them, 
Sans,  gastrd,  lit.  "  weapon,"  has  travelled  through  the  world  on  the 
lips  of  the  gipsies  as  saster,  with  ahsin,  "  steel "  ( =  Kurd  avsin). 

We  now  proceed  to  Europe,  and  to  ancient  Greece  first,  in  order 
to  look  for  data  as  to  the  first  appearance  of  iron. 

Violet-hued  (toets),  shining  {aldtav),  or  grey  (TroAtds)  iron  plays 
an  important  part  even  in  the  Homeric  poems,  thereby  affording  a 
most  remarkable  contrast  between  the  Homeric  period  and  Schlie- 
mann's  Hissarlik,  where  all  five  prehistoric  towns  seem  to  be  un- 
acquainted with  iron.  In  Mycenje  (c/.  Schliemann,  Mycenes,  141,/.), 
on  the  other  hand,  iron  was  known  in  the  form  of  knives,  keys,  &c.; 
though  Schliemann  believes  that  the  articles  which  prove  this  must 
be  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  In  Homer 
iron  is  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  like  copper,  and  is  stored  in 
the  treasure  chambers  of  the  rich.  At  the  funeral  games  of  Patro- 
clus  [11.,  xxiii.  825,  /.)  Achilles  offers  as  a  prize  a  mass  of  iron 
{(ToXov  avTo^ooivov,  i.e.,  "  merely  smelted,  not  wrought;"  meteoric 
iron  is  not  to  be  thought  of),  which  will  supply  the  lucky  Avinner 
with  all  the  iron  he  will  need  for  five  years'  time.*    It  serves 

*  6^61  fjLLV  KoX  Trivre  iTfpnrKojjLevovs  iviavTOVs 
Xpeti/Jifvos'  ovfxev  yap  ol  aren^oixtuSs  ye  criSiipov 
TTOifi'ijV  ou5'  apor^p  eJ(r'  is  ■k6Kiv,  aWa  irapi^ei. 

"This  passage  may  be  understood  to  mean  either  that  the  winner  of  the  aSXos 
has  the  iron  utensils  necessary  for  five  years  made  in  advance,  and  made  in 
the  town  ;  and  then  keeps  them  stored  at  home  against  the  time  they  will  be 
needed  ;  or  we  may  assume  that  the  countryman  furnishes  the  smith  with  iron 
from  his  own  store  when  he  wants  anythingmade,  as  is  not  unfrequently  done  in 
the  i;ountry  to  this  day;  and  from  this  the  necessary  inference  would  be  the  exist- 
ence of  village  or  wandering  smiths"(t/.  Buchholz,  Die  homer.  Real.,  i.  2,  p.  336). 
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priucipally  as  the  material  for  making  implements  used  on  the 
land  ;  but  axes  also,  and  swords,  knives,  clubs,  arrow-points,  are 
frequently  mentioned  as  made  of  iron.  Indeed,  crL^r]po<;  sometimes 
of  itself  means  axe  and  sword.  Nevertheless,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  the  linguistic  relation  of  xciAko?  :  aiSrjpos  points  with 
great  probability  to  the  historical  priority  of  the  former. 

This  is  characterised  by  a  Greek  story  recorded  by  Herodotus 
(i.  67.  68),  and  placed  by  him  .  in  the  time  of  Croesus.  Liches,  a 
Spartan  citizen,  having  set  forth  in  quest  of  the  bones  of  Orestes, 
comes  to  a  smithy  {x°-X.KTi]'iov)  in  which  he  sees  iron  being  smithied 
{(T&ripov  iieXavvo/xevov).  At  seeing  this  he  falls  into  amazement 
(o/  6myij.aTi  rjv  bpimv  to  TroLeup-evov).  The  smith  ■  (xakKevg  not 
a-iSrjpevs)  marks  it  and  says:  "Thou,  that  art  amazed  to  see 
smithying,  what  wouldest  thou  say,  hadst  thou  seen  what  I  have 
seen,"  and  so  on.  The  appointments  of  the  smithy  are  mentioned 
as  being  bellows  (^So-at),  hammer  (a-^vpa),  and  anvil  (aK/^ajv).  This 
story  IS  mstructive  in  that  it  must  have  been  invented  at  a  time 
when  the  manufacture  of  iron  was  still  something  new;  and 
because  the  smith,  of  whom  it  is  expressly  said  that  he  was  workin"- 
<Ti8r]pos,  nevertheless  is  called  xaAKeus  (xaAxT^tov,  "  smithy  ").  ° 

No  indication  when  precisely  iron  became  better  known  in 
Greece  can  be  found.* 

The  place  whence  the  Greeks  gained  the  acquaintance  of  this  metal 
admits  also  only  of  conjecture.  The  mainland  of  Greece  is  not  par- 
ticularly rich  m  iron  ore  (Bliimner,  loc.  cit.,  p.  74).  The  Peloponnese 
IS  an  exception,  especially  at  the  promontory  of  Ttenarum,  where 
perhaps  the  Phenicians,  if  our  comparison  of  TatWpov  =  Hebr.  tann4r, 
smelting-hut    (cf.  above,  p.  159)  is  right,  worked  the  iron  ore. 

ihe  Greeks  then  at  an  early  time  depended  on  foreign  metal 

T^i^f  ^^""^  ^'''■^y  ^  d^fi^i^^e  tradition  established 

Itself  m  Greece  as  to  the  origin  of  iron.  It  is  referred  by  a  verv 
ancient  tradition  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  to 
the  Phrygian  Ida,  in  whose  woody  dales  the  'iSarot  AdKrvXoc 
Keimis,  Damnameneus,  and  Akmon  are  represented  as  discovering 
and  working  the  bluish  iron.  Both  in  this  passage  from  the 
/Vioroms,  which  we  have  already  given,  and  which  is  the  oldest 

wo^dsTtrs  .'r'^r\^tf'^^'  P-  l^*)'        in  the 

words  of  the  Scholiast  which  accompany  it  (yo'^r«  84  7,crav  Kal 

yjeaeac;  Schol.  ApoU.  A.,  i.  1126),  iron  alone,  and  not  the  other 
metals      nientioned,  so  that  it  was  only  in  later  times  apparently 
hat  they  were  connected  with  the  Dactyli.    The  Parian  Marbl^ 

If  we  only  knew  a  little  about  the  languages  of  the  nation,  nf 
Asia  Mmor,  a  simple  and  satisfactory  explfnatlon  of  the  l  Zr,pol 

22*2?  oS  2r"^'  ^"'^  Leaf  in  the  Academy,  1883,  Sept. 
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(Dor.  and  ^ol.  o-tSapos;  Sappho,  119),  which  stands  quite  by  itself 
amongst  the  Indo-Germanic  names  for  the  metals,  might  be  forth- 
coming. It  perhaps  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the  stem  o-tSrypo-, 
though  elsewhere  it  is  scarcely  ever  employed,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
form  names  of  persons  or  places,  in  Lycian  is  used  for  both.  '(7/. 
SiSapov?,  ^Sripovs,  town  and  liarbour  of  Lycia ;  also  a  volcanic  pro- 
montory in  Lycia,  with  a  temple  of  Hephtestus  (Scylax  Geoc/.  Min. 
T.,  i.  p.  301),  StSapwTuos,  an  inhabitant  thereof  (Pape,  Eigen- 
namen,  s.v.),  and  StSapto?,  a  proper  name  in  a  Lycian  inscription 
(M.  Schmidt,  The  Lycian  Inscriptions,  p.  12).  But  according  to  a 
verbal  communication  from  M.  Schmidt,  the  inflection  of  the 
Lycian  proper  name  shows  that  StSapios  is  a  native  personal  name. 
The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  find  a  derivation  in  Indo- 
Germanic  all  seem  to  me  of  a  very  problematic  nature.* 

A  special  name  for  steel,  the  preparation  of  which  by  tempering 
was  known  in  Homeric  times  (cf.  Od.,  ix.  391),  does  not  occur 
in  Homer's  vocabulary.  Kvavo?,  according  to  Lepsius'  convincing 
investigation  {op.  cit.,  p.  130),  "never  anywhere  means  anything 
but  a  blue  colouring  matter  which  was  generally  prepared  from 
copper  blue  either  directly,  or  else  a  blue  glass  was  made  from  it 
and  then  pulverised." 

The  earliest  expression  for  steel  is  rather  dSa/xas,  -avro^,  which  is 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  by  Hesiod  {Scuttan,  137),  and  is  used 
of  a  steel  cap  (Kwerj).  This  word  is  usually  referred  to  the  root 
SafjL  in  Safjivrj/xL,  Safjido),  &G.,  SO  that  it  would,  like  the  Homeric 
dSaynaoTTos,  mean  the  "unconquerable"  metal.  If,  however,  we 
reflect  on  what,  for  the  designation  of  so  relatively  a  recent  idea 
as  that  of  steel,  is  such  a  remarkable  word  both  as  regards  form 
and  meaning,  one  cannot  resist  the  suspicion  that  we  here  have 
before  us  a  foreign  word,  perhaps  the  Caucasian  anchin,  in  a 
Graecised  form.  In  this  connection  we  may  remark  that  Tomaschek 
{Z.  f.  0.  Phil.,  i.  125)  calls  attention  to  a  Caucasian  (Udic)  zido  for 
(tlStjpos  also.  At  anyrate,  it  is  certain  that  another  and  more 
common  name  for  steel  than  dSdEyu,as,  that  is  -xaXv^  (also  ;!(aA.T;/S8tKos; 
Eur.,  Her.,  162),  which  is  first  used  by  ^schylus  (Prom.,  133) : — 

KTVTTOV  yap  a)((i)  T^dA.u^os  Sifj^ei'  avrpojv  /m)(6v, 

travelled  to  Greece  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caucasus  and 

*  Cin-tius*  and^,  p.  246,  compares  So-nskrit  sviditas,  "  smelted,"  l^nd  svidant, 
"iron  pan,"O.H.G.  swcizjan,  frigerc,  and  thinks  a-'iSTipos  meant  "smelted 
out,"  but  that  this  does  not  prove  that  the  Indo-Europeans  were  acquainted 
with  iron.  Pott  {M.  Forsch.,  i.  p.  127)  compares  Lith.  stvidiis  (as  also  does  G. 
Meyer,  Griech.  Gh:,  p.  197)  and  Latin  sidus,  slderis  from  *sldcsis.  If  the  latter 
is  correct,  the  only  thing  in  question  is  the  connection  of  the  root  of  (riS-iipos. 
Nevertheless, some  historians  of  culture  {cf.  'Lewovma.xii,Anfdngc  d.  Cultur,  p.  58) 
on  the  strength  of  this  regard  the  Greek  word  as  designating  meteoric  iron 
{sidus,  "star"),  which  is  absolutely  without  reason.  The  Coptic  hcnipe 
"  iron,"  also,  which  is  usually  quoted  in  this  connection  as  analogous,  because 
Brugsch  compares  it  with  the  Egyptian  hCia  on  pe-t,  and  tieats  it  as  meteoric 
iron,  receives  quite  another  explanation  at  the  hands  of  Lepsius  (p.  108). 
Indeed,  even  the  (r6\os  avroxoovos  of  Homer,  as  we  have  liinted,  has  been 
interpreted  as  meteoric  iron  [cf.  Ratzel,  Vonjcsch.  d.  JSurop.  Mcnsclicn,  p.  283). 
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the  Pontus.  The  word  undoubtedly  goes  back  to  the  name  of  the 
nortliern  nation  of  the  Chalybes  (XaAv^es,  XoXv^ol).  The  abodes 
of  this  people,  as  known  to  antiquity,  are  variously  given  as  being 
situate  to  the  north  of  the  Pontus  and  Caucasus  as  well  as  in 
Armenia  and  Paphlagonia  to  the  south  ;  and  the  Chalybes  are 
uniformly  spoken  of  as  distinguished  for  the  mining  and  working 
of  iron.  Thus,  the  aiSrjpoTeKTove';  XaAu/Jes  are  mentioned  by 
.Eschylus  (Prom.,  715)  immediately  after  the  nomad  Scyths 
{'SiKvOaL  vo/xaSes),  with  which  the  Hesychian  glosses  are  in  agree- 
ment: XaX.v/3oi-  e6vo<s  riys  "^KvOia^  ottov  ariBripog  yLveraL  and  XaXv/38iKrj' 
T^s  OTTOV  a-iS-jpov  /j.eTaXXa.     Xenophon  in  his  Anabasis 

distinguishes  two  races  of  Chalybes,  one  between  the  Araxes  and 
Cyros,  the  others  vassals  of  the  Mossynoeci  on  the  Pontus.  Of  the 
latter  he  says  (v.  v.  1):  6  yStos      toIs  TrAetWots  airwv  (XTro  (nhrjpeias: 

K.T.X. 

That  the  Tibarenes  and  Moschi  of  the  Bible  point  to  the  district 
of  the  Pontus  has  already  been  said  (c/.  above,  p.  196,  note).  So, 
too,  the  "  iron  froni  the  north  "  mentioned  in  Jeremiah  xv.  12,  may 
belong  here. 

Like  the  Greek  aiSypos,  the  Latin  ferrum  has  no  connection  with 
the  other  Indo-Germanic  names  for  the  metals.*  Nor  is  there 
any  lack  of  evidence  to  show  the  want  of  iron  in  Latium  at  the 
most  ancient  period.  The  faber  ferrarius  is  missing  from  tlie 
guilds  of  Numa.  Further,  the  use  of  iron  is  uniformly  excluded 
from  the  most  ancient  cults.  It  was  with  a  bronze  knife  that  the 
Roman  Flamen  Dialis  had  to  shave  his  beard,  with  a  bronze  plough 
that  the  area  of  a  new  town  must  be  marked  out,  and  so  on  (cf. 
Helbig,  Die  Italiker  in  der  Foebne,  pp.  80,  81). 

In  the  pile-dwellings  of  the  Po  iron  is  not  found. 

But  from  what  quarter  came  the  Romans'  first  acquaintance' 
with  the  important  metal  which  subsequently  became  so  familiar 
to  them  that  the  smith  is  called  faber  ferrarius,  and  the  sword  and 
plough  were  termed  by  metonymy  ferrum?    Perhaps  the  Lat 
ferrum  itself  indicates  the  way ;  for  as  it  may  readily  be  traced  to 
fersum,  I,  with  Lenormant,  0.  Weise  (Griech.  Worter  im  Lat 
p.  15d),  and  others,  stiU  think  it  most  probable  that  ferrum  is  to 
be  connected  with  the  expressions  already  quoted  from' the  Semitic 
anguages,_Hebr.  bar{e)zel,f  Snmer.  barza,  &c.    That  Phenician 
(Carthaginian)  words  found  their  way  into  Latin  directly  (i.e  not 
through  Greek  agency)  is  shomi  by  cases  such  as  Lat.  (c)tunica  •  Heb 
ketonet.    Lat  ebur  palma,  pellex,  &c.,  are  probably  of  similar  orio-in 

PheSn.   T-  f  r;'J''''  P-  k"^^'^  that  the 

Phenicians  extended  their  voyages  at  least  as  far  as  Ccere  (r/. 
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Mommsen,  Rom.  Geschichte,  i.  p.  128).  Some  days  noi'tli,  however, 
of  the  Punic  factory  hei-e  erected  lay  the  island  of  Elba  with  its 
stores  of  iron,  insula  inexhaustis  Chalybum  generosa  metaUis 
(Virgil),  called  'AiOdXr],  the  "  sooty  "  by  the  Greeks. 

Now  turning  from  the  south  and  ascending  the  broad  back  of 
our  quarter  of  the  globe,  we  find  the  absence  of  iron  in  the  oldest 
periods  of  which  we  have  historical  knowledge  brought  out  by  clear 
evidence  on  all  sides.  We  may  remark  that  this  absence  becomes 
more  marked  as  we  go  towards  the  north-east.  According  to  the 
Germania  of  Tacitus  (c.  6)  "iron  did  not  abound  in  Germany" 
("  ne  ferrum  quidem  superest ").  In  the  north,  Csesar  knew  that 
among  the  Britons  iron  only  occurred  near  the  sea,  and  there  only 
in  inconsiderable  quantities  [B.  G.  V.,  12).  In  the  east,  Tacitus 
mentions  the  linguistic  group  of  the  Prusso-Lettlanders  under  the 
name  of  the  ^stii.  He  says  (c.  45) :  "  Rarus  ferri,  frequens  fustium 
usus."  His  knowledge  ends  with  the  Fenni  (Finns),  who,  "inopia 
ferri,"  "for  want  of  iron,"  have  recourse  to  sharpened  bones  for 
their  arrows.  The  knowledge  of  iron  and  how  to  work  it  spreads 
to  the  north  of  Europe  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  Asia  in  two 
directions :  from  south-west  to  north-east  and  from  south-east  to 
north  or  north-west.  The  point  of  departure  is  found  in  the  one 
case  among  the  Cel^s,  in  the  west,  who  in  their  conquering  marches 
along  the  Alps  from  the  fifth  century  onwards  must  have  come 
across  rich  deposits  of  metals.  Deep  in  the  Austrian  Alps,  at  the 
northern  foot  of  the  Thorstein,  in  a  profovmd  ravine  at  the  bottom 
of  which  lies  the  little  la"ke  of  Hallstadt,  recent  excavations  have 
brought  to  light  *  a  life-like  picture  of  a  Celtic  settlement  with  its 
salt-mine  and  its  manufacture  of  iron.  Noric  iron  soon  became 
known  in  Italy  and  throughout  the  north.  Tacitus  (c.  43)  still 
knows  in  the  east  on  the  Carpathians  a  Gallic  people  slaves  to  the 
Germans,  the  Cotini,  who  "quo  magis  pudeat  "—for  the  "  God  that 
iron  made  meant  no  men  to  be  slaves  "— "  et  ferrum  efifodiunt."  In 
Gaul  itself  iron  was  dug  for.  Csesar  expressly  states  this  of  the 
Bituriges  ( De  B.  G.,  vii.  22),  who  proved  themselves  very  useful  at  the 
siege  of  Avaricum:  "Eo  scientius  quod  apud  eos  magnse  sunt 
ferrarifB  atque  omne  genus  cuniculorum  uotum  atque  usitatum 
est."  In  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  that  designation  of  the 
native  metal  common  to  all  the  Celtic  languages  (Cymr.  mwyn, 
Ir.  mem,  mianach)  f  has  spread  (Thurneysen,  KeUoromamsches, 
p.  67)  to  the  Romance  languages  (Fr.  mine,  ''mine,"  It.  mma,  &c.). 
When  the  Celts  made  the  acquaintance  of  iron,  whether  from  the 
Greeks  of  Marseilles,  or  from  Rome,  where,  according  to  Phny 
{Hist.  Nat.,  xii.  1.  5),  a  certain  Helico  from  Helvetia  abode  at  a  time 

*  Recent  investigations,  I  am  informed  by  Herr  M  Much,  have  made  it 
probable  that  the  burial-ground  at  Hallstadt  was  not  begun  by  the  Celts,  but 
onlv  used  by  them  at  the  end.  ,       ^,     ,  j.-    „j iqq^ 

t  The  root  of  the  Celtic  stem  *vicin  is  perhaps  the  above-mentioned  (p.  198) 
Indo-Germanic  smei,  mci,  "  artificially  prepare,  whicli  ^VV^^}\]^^2'Z:n\k 
smtda,  O.S.  mddl;  so  that  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  Celtic  *jn«« would 
be  something  like  "  workable  "  metal. 
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before  the  great  Celtic  migration  in  order  to  learn  smithying, 
"  fabrilem  ob  artem,"  they  formed,  with  a  word  corresponding  to 
the  Indo-Germanio  ayas-ces,  "copper,  metal,"  but  belonging  to  a 
different  vowel-scale,  viz.,  Hs  ( :  ais;  cf.  above,  p.  188,  note),  a  name 
for  the  new  idea  by  appending  a  derivative  suffix,  common  amono- 
them,  -am  :  *isarn.  Later  the  s  between  the  vowels  must  have 
dropped  out,  just  as  it  did  in  shir  -  sisur  (Lat.  soror)  and  (/iall  - 
gisal  (O.H.G.  ffisal) ;  cf.  Zeuss,  Grammatica  Celtica,  pp.  827  and  52. 
Hence  the  forms  Irish  iam,  iarunn,  Cymr.  haiarn,  hmam,  Corn. 
kcern  hern,  horn,  Arem.  hoiarn,  haiarn,  &c.  The  s  between  the 
vowels  however,  was  still  retained,*  when  the  word  along  with 
several  terms  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  which  we  shall  meet 
subsequently,  was  taken  over  by  the  Teutonic  languages,  in  which 
It  appears  as  Goth,  eisarn,  A.S.  isern  (Eng.  iron),  O.N.  isam,  jam, 

befraysZwt  ''"^^"^  ^^^^^^^S^^' 

The  part  assigned  to  the  Teutonic  peoples  in  the  history  of 

wlr'T''''n,5\T°°'^'^'  P^^°i«^^«  gift  farther 

2L  .  f  ^^''tain  kind  of  iron  (/™  Uraceum), 

wh  ch  occurs  frequently  m  the  north,  was  called  raudi.  This 
woid  has  no  connections  in  the  other  Germanic  languao-es  but 
through  the  O.S.  ..cZa,  "  metal,"  Lith.  rrm  (a  Slavonic^loaiword 
if !'  ^'^^^orter  im  Litanischen,  p.  128) 

attaches  Itself  to  Lat.  raudm,  Sans.  UUm,  &o.,  with  which  we 
have  made  acquaintance  above  (p.  191)..  According  to  this  the 
O.N.  raz^^f^  originally  meant  copper,  then  undoubtedly  the  red 
copper-  Ike  .ran,  ferrum  ochraceuj  This  word  found  Tway  f  om 
Noise  through  Fmnic  into  the  other  West  Finnic  lan^uaJs  and 
has  become  the  regular  West  Finnic  expression  for  iren-oT  Cn 

hon  i  it.  other  Finnic  express  ons  fS 

stripped  thdr  Teulnt  n.il^    '  ^^V°r out- 

^f'^M^,OriginesEJopacac,rZQT)  '        Burgrtiuiia ;  cf. 

t  A  xnore  recent  stratum  ofloans  :  o!i.  iarn^o.K  Jam,  A.S.  iron. 
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places  and  districts  in  Finland,  which  are  compounded  with  rauia, 
"  iron,"  such  as  Bautajdrwi,  Rautawesi,  Rautalcangas,  and  many 
others,  like  the  Old  High  German  Isamho,  Isanpach,  Isanhus,  &c. 
(cf.  Forstemann,  Deutsche  Ortsnamen,  p.  139). 

A  totally  different  explanation  of  the  West  Finnic  words  (Finn. 
.  rauta,  &c.)  is  given  by  Lenormant  (both  in  Die  Anfdnge  der  Cultur, 
i.  p.  79,  and  Transactions  of  the  Sac.  of  Biblical  Arckmol.,  vl  p.  354), 
who  compares  them  with  the  Accad.  urudu,  "copper,"  already 
mentioned  by  us,  and  traces  the  Lithu-Slavouic  expressions  {ruda, 
&c.)  to  them. 

The  Teutonic  word  for  iron  is,  however,  only  found  in  the 
western  languages  of  the  Finnic  family,  as  was  also  the  case  with 
a  Teutonic  name  for  gold  (cf.  above,  p.  178).  To  the  east  of  the 
linguistic  area  mentioned,  another  word  for  iron,  as  for  gold,  pre- 
vails :  Ostj.  Jcarte,  Wotj.  Jcort,  Syrj.  Jcort,  Tscher.  Mrtne,  Wog. 
ker,  Icier,  which,  like  the  East  Finnic  name  for  gold,  can  only  be 
explained  if  it  is  referred  to  the  Iranian  branch  of  language.  Here, 
0.  Pers.  Jcareta,  N.  Pers.  Mrd,  Buchar.  gdrd,  Kurd.  Jeer,  Osset.  khard, 
(fee,  means  "  the  iron  knife,"  and  it  is  easily  understood  that  tribes 
of  wild  barbarians  might  name  the  metal,  which  they  had  never 
seen  before,  after  the  implement  in  which  it  was  brought  to  their 
notice,  either  for  the  first  time  or  most  commonly  from  Persia. 
The  word  is  known  in  Slavonic  (Pol.  kord,  &c.)  and  Lithuanian 
{kdrdas,  Polish  loan-word  "sword;"  cf.  A.  Bruckner,  op.  cit,  p.  202). 

Between  these  currents  from  the  east  and  from  the  west  lies  the 
area  of  the  Lithu-Slavonic  languages  with  a  common  name  for 
iron,  Lith.  geleiis,  Lett,  dzelse,  Pruss.  gelso,  O.S.  zelezo.  We  have 
already  (above,  p.  195)  pronounced  in  favour  of  connecting  these 
words  with  the  Greek  xaX/cos.  The  fundamental  meaning  of  the 
northern  words  would  then  have  been  "  copper,"  a  meaning  which, 
as  we  may  well  conjecture,  passed  into  that  of  iron  under  the 
influence  of  the  trade  with  the  Black  Sea,  as  the  Greek  word 
owing  to  relations  with  the  Phenicians,  has  taken  the  meaumg  of 
bronze  (above,  p.  196).  .        i  ■  i,  • 

Finally,  I  have  to  mention  in  Europe  a  name  for  iron  wiiich  is 
as  interesting  as  it  is  obscure.  It  is  the  Albanian  MJcur,  ulso  ekur. 
It  is  the  only  name  for  a  metal  common  to  all  the  dialects  of  this 
language  which  is  not  obviously  borrowed  from  abroad.  The  only 
suggestion  which  perhaps  could  be  put  forward  to  explain  this 
obscure  word  would  be— inasmuch  as  initial  h  in  Albanian,  as 
Professor  G.  Meyer  informs  me,  is  not  necessarily  orgamc— to  com- 
pare the  Armenian  erkatli,  Georg.  rkina,  &c.  (cf  above  p.  2Ub) 
The  names  for  steel  in  the  north  are,  as  might  be  expected, 

relatively  recent.  ,  , 

Nevertheless,  the  Teutonic  languages  have  a  1^^"]^  ^^^^  f J 
which  recurs  uniformly  throughout  all  the  dialects  :  O.H  G.  staMl, 
M.H.G.  stahel,  stachel,  stdl,  O.N.  stdl.  Eng.  steel,  which  shows  that 
the  art  of  hardening  iron  soon  became  known  here.  From  tje 
Teutonic,  loans  were  made  by  Lappomc  {stalle  by  the  side  of  Je^a  , 
teras  :  Lett,  terauds)  and  by  Slavonic  (Russ.  stah).    A  ceitaiu 
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explanation  for  the  Teutonic  words  is  still  wanting  {*staHo  :  0.  Pr. 
pa7m-staclan1).    O.E.G.  stackila,  stachulla  "  cuspis"  {*staglo)  has 


been  suggested 


But  Slavonic  was  dependent  for  its  names  for  steel  not  only  on 
the  west  but  also  on  the  east.  Russ.  hidatu,  cfec,  is  connected 
with  Asia  Minor,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Cf.  further,  Serv.  6elik, 
Mh  tsehk,  Turk,  celik,  Pers.  caluk,  Russ.  haralugu,  Dzagat.  kardlUk; 
finaly,  also,  Pol.  demeszek,  "damascened  iron,"  Serv.  demiskinja, 
Turk,  diviiski,  N.G.  SLfxia-KL  (Damascus). 

The  widest  expansion,  however,  is  that  of  the  Lat.  acies 
{  =  nnclens)ferri,  which  in  Middle  Latin  developed  into  aciare, 
aciarmm.  From  the  latter  are  derived,  on  the  one  hand.  It.  acciajo, 
Span,  acero  0.  Port  aceiro,  Fr.  ader,  Wal.  otzel,  Hung.  at-Ji,  South 
and  West  Slav,  oceh  ocel  and  on  the  other.  It.  acciale,  Yen.  azzale, 
O.H  G.  eccM,  ecckel,  &c.  (^.^.jeklo);  cf.  Diez,  Mym.  Wdrterb.%  p.  5! 
•  Iff  ^'"f  """J^i*!^  Prussian  pli^nas,  playnis,  is  compared 
rightly  by  Fick  ( Vergl.  ^.^  p.  803),  with  O.N.  Jleinn,  "point,  spear," 
A.b.Jid7i,  "arrow,  missile."  >    r      >  1  . 
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THE  HISTOEICAL  ORDER  OP  COPPER,  BRONZE,  AND  IRON. 

Now  that  we  have  feviewed  the  considerable  material  afforded 
by  the  Indo-Germanic  names  for  copper,  bronze,  and  iron,  it  may- 
be well  to  briefly  put  together  the  historical  results  which  we 
believe  we  have  attained.    They  are  : — 

1.  It  seems  probable  that  the  two  equations  dyas-ois  and  loha- 
ravdus,  which  reach  back  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  original  people, 
meant  not  iron  or  bronze  but  the  pure,  dark  copper,  which  accord- 
ingly was  known  to  the  original  Indo-European  people. 

2.  For  deciding  the  sequence  of  the  metals  amongst  the  Iiido- 
Germanic  peoples,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  a  series  of  ancient 
names  of  copper  gradually  assumed  the  meaning  of  iron.  This 
applies  to  Sans,  dyas,  Zend  ayanh  :  Lat.  cbs  (to  which  probably 
belongs  also  Celtic  Hs-arn  =  Qot\i.  eisarn),  to  Sans.  Idha,  hvst 
"  copper "  then  "  iron,"  to  O.N.  rattdi  :  Lat.  raudus,  to  Lith. 

qelezis  :  G.  vaAKos.*  ,       ^   ,      ,  .  ,  , 

3  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  Greek  xaX/co?,  which  meant 
first  "copper,"  and  then  under  Phenician  influence  bronze,  is 
historically  prior  to  criBrjpo,.  In  contrast  with  the  state  of  things 
in  the  north  it  is  to  be  specially  observed  that  Greek  proper  names 
both  of  places  and  persons,  are  frequently  formed  from  the  word 
for  copper  (bronze),  but  scarcely  ever  from  that  for  iron 

4  In  the  north  of  Eui'ope  the  Teutons  obtamed  their  iiame 
for  iron  through  the  Celts,  the  West  Finns  through  the  Teutons, 
the  East  Finns  from  Iranian  soil,  Avhich  suggests  the  conclusion 
that  the  knowledge  of  iron  spread  in  the  one  case  from  west  to 
east  in  the  other  from  south-east  to  north-west.  The  circumstance 
that,  amongst  Celts,  Teutons,  and  Slavs  proper  ^^^^^^^^ 
nrincioallv  perhaps  exclusively,  from  the  names  for  iron,  peimits 
r the'Se?^^^^^^^  it  was  'this  metal  which  fii-st  e-rcised  an 
important  influence  on  the  culture     ^^^^  ."^''^^ 

those  who  assume  immense  bronze  ^^/"f  ^^^^^^^'^'J^./J'^Xn 
north  of  our  quarter  of  the  globe  must  attempt  an  explanation  ot 

this  circumstance. 

*  The  same  relation  would  exist  in  Lat.  femm  :  A.S.  braes  {*W.f.-?), 
Lottner's  equation  {of.  above,  p.  207,  note)  is  correct. 
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5.  A  primeval  centre  of  diffusion  for  bronze  seems  to  have 
existed  in  the  home  of  the  civilised  Sumcro-Accadian  people. 
From  this  neighbouring  Semitic  centre  of  civilisation  the  south  of 
Europe  obtained  its  acquaintance  with  bronze.    As  regards  the 
north,  neither  language  nor  tradition  gives  a  direct  indication 
tending  to  solve  the  question  whether  the  numerous  and  skilfully 
wrought  articles  of  bronze  found  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  came 
from  a  native  bronze  industry  which  then  would  be  antecedent  to 
an  iron  industry,  or  whether  they  are  due  to  ancient  traffic  with 
the  civilised  countries  of  the  south,  with  Etruria,  Italy,  Greece, 
Thrace.    On  general  grounds,  however,  and  especially  because  of 
the  inconsistency  which  exists  between  the  assumption  of  a  highly 
developed  Bronze  Age  amongst  the  northern  peoples,  and  the  low 
stage  of  culture  which  is  incontestably  demonstrated  to  have  pre- 
vailed amongst  them,  I  conclude  in  favour  of  the  views  repre- 
sented by  Lindeuschmit  (ArcMv  f.  Anthropologie,  viii.  161,  /)  : 
"  The  bronzes,  which  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  make  their  sudden 
appearance,  completely  developed  in  form  and  workmanship,  can 
from  their  whole  character  only  be  regarded  as  the  products  of  a 
highly  developed  industry  transmitted  by  traffic,  and  that  from 
the  south,  from  the  littoral  of  the  Mediterranean,  particularly  from 
Italy,  whence  a  much  more  vivifying  transmission  of  ancient 
culture  to  the  north  can  be  traced  than  from  the  east,  from  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea."  .... 

"  The  use  of  bronzes  in  itself,  in  connection  with  the  isolated 
primitive  attempts  to  imitate  them,  cannot  have  exercised  any 
noticeable  influence  on  the  development  of  the  north,  least  of  all 
such  as  deserves  the  term  '  Bronze  Age '  even  in  the  remotest 
2!f'"^^«rrr"  Handhuch  d.  DeuUchm  Alter tumslcunde,  i 

ihe  so-called  bronze  period  appears  then  to  have  been 
nothing  but  a  time  of  active  commercial  and  industrial  intercourse 
between  the  Mediterranean  peoples  and  the  north.    The  products 
carried  north  show  no  indication  whatever  either  that  they  were 
the  outcome  of  the  native  capacity  of  the  Celto-Teutons-are 
related  with  earlier  native  creations— or  that  they  were  developed 
or  grew  into  anything  subsequent.    They  betoken  a  state  of 
culture  so  foreign  and  so  much  superior  to  the  production  alike  of 
the  htone  Age  which  preceded,  and  of  the  Iron  Age  which  followed 
tuat  they  cannot  possibly,  in  any  way  whatever,  be  regarded  as 
evidence  that  the  natives  themselves  worked  the  metal,  a^  proving 
the  existence  of  a  natural  period  of  transition  from  a  national 
culture  of  an  early  date  to  one  of  a  later."  * 

b  Important  points  await  explanation  at  the  hands  both  nf 
?or1r  7f  V  ^"'^  philologists.    I  may  mention  the  Pers  an  names 
for  iron,  Afgh.  ospanah,  &c.,  the  G.  <r.'4o.,  Celtic  un.a^,  O.H.G 
&c.,  the  etymology  of  which  still  requires  solving.  ' 


CHAPTER  IX. 


TIN  AND  LEAD.* 

ARCHiEOLOGiCAL  research  as  to  the  times  at  which  lead  and  tin 
made  their  appearance,  relatively  to  each  other  and  to  the  other 
metals,  has  not  yet  attained  to  a  decisive  result.  Whereas,  pre- 
viously it  was  believed  that  tin,  which  is  found  in  the  Swiss  lake- 
dwellings,  in  Hallstadt  (c/.  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times,  p.  20),  &c., 
belonged  to  the  most  ancient  of  metals,  and  that  lead  made  its 
first  appearance  along  with  silver  in  the  so-called  Iron  Age  (cf. 
Lubbock,  op.  cit,  p.  15),  this  view  has  now  been  shown,  particu- 
larly by  Schliemann's  excavations,  to  be  altogether  untenable.  In 
Hissarlik  lead  is  found  in  all  five  prehistoric  towns,  tin  in  none. 
In  Mycenae,  where,  as  is  well  known,  the  Bronze  Age  prevails 
almost  exclusively,  lead  was  discovered  in  large  quantities  also 
{cf.  Schliemann's  Mycenes,  p.  145). 

In  ancient  enumerations  of  metals,  lead  uniformly  concludes  the 
established  succession.  Tin,  which  is  mentioned  at  the  end  for  the 
first  time  by  the  Hebrews  {cf.  Numbers  xxxi.  22:  "Howbeitthe 
gold  and  the  silver,  the  brass,  the  iron,  the  tin,  and  the  lead,  every- 
thing that  may  abide  the  fire,"  &c.),  on  the  other  hand,  occurs  as 
a  rule  in  the  Assyrian-Accadian  inscriptions  between  silver  and 
bronze,  at  any  rate  before  iron  {cf.  Lenormant,  Transactions  of  the 
Soc.  of  Bihl.  Arch.,  v.  pp.  337,  345).  This  points  to  the  great 
antiquity  of  tin  in  Mesopotamia  {cf.  above,  p.  192). 

The  tradition  of  nearly  all  civilised  peoples  is  acquainted  from 
the  very  beginning  with  two  separate  expressions  for  tin  and  lead. 
The  Bible  has  'oferet  and  b{e)dU{1),  the  Veda  s^sa  and  trdpu,  the 
Avesta  sru  {cf.  "justi,  Handw.,  p.  308)  and  aonya  (?),t  Homer 
fjioXvjSo';  and  /cacro-tTepos,  Latin  plumbum  and  stannum,  though  it 

*  Cf.  the  extremely  learned  and  copious  article  "Zin"inSchade's^Mci«tec7im 
J'FoHcrbuch\  1872-82,  in  which  a  detailed  picture  of  the  piiraeval  trade  in  tni 
is  given.  Although  I  refer  the  reader  who  wishes  for  further  information  on 
the  subject  to  this  work,  which  as  regards  the  facts  of  the  subject  is  funda- 
mental, I  must  add  that  the  philological  comparisons  made  by  bdiade, 
frequently  differing  from  the  account  given  above,  are  not  to  be  accepted  witli 
the  same  confidence;  cf.  of  late,  Blumner,  Tcrminolooia  u.  Tcchnologie,  ly. 
81,  f.,  and  K.  B.  Hofmann,  Das  Bid  hci  den  Volkcm  des  Altertuvis,  Berlin, 
1885  (Virchow— Holtzcndorff). 

t  Of.  above,  p.  194,  note,  and  also  Lagarde,  Armcn.  Stud.,  p.  12. 
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may  be  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  these  expressions  always  really 
meant  what  we  understand  at  the  present  day  by  tin  and  lead  in 
the  scientific  sense  (c/.  Kopp,  Geschichte  der  Chemie,  iv.  p.  125,/.). 
A  remarkable  exception  is  afforded,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
by  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  in  which  Lepsius  (c/.,  op.  cit.,  p. 
114)  has  been  able  to  find  no  special  word  for  tin,  by  the  side 
of  the  teht,  tehti,  tehtu,  (superscribed  on  bricks  of  lead),  which,  as 
Coptic  would  indicate,  meant  "lead."  It  frequently  happens,  how- 
ever, that  one  and  the  same  word  in  two  languages  means  now 
one  metal,  now  the  other.  Thus,  in  Accadian-Assyrian,  anna- 
annaki  undoubtedly  means  tin  {cf.  above,  p.  272),  whereas  this  very 
word  in  the  Hebrew  andk  has  taken  the  meaning  of  "lead."  The 
relation  of  Slav,  olovo,  "lead  "  :  Lith.  ahvas,  &c.,  is  the  same. 
_  It  not  uncommonly  happens  that  languages,  especially  of  un- 
civilised peoples,  can  only  show  one  word  for  both  metals,  as 
Mordv.  kiva,  Tscher.  vulna,  Syrj.  ezis  (also  silver),  Wotj.  uzves  (also 
silver).  A  similar  state  of  things 'is  indicated  by  Lat.  plumbuin 
nigrum,  "  lead,"  and  plumbum  album,  "  tin." 

The  coincidence  in  the  linguistic  designations  for  these  two 
metals,  which  chemically  are  so  utterly  different  from  each  other, 
may  be  due  to  their  resemblance  in  colour  and  appearance,  as  also 
to  the  limited  extent  of  the  use  to  which  they  were  put.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  only  when  metallurgical  knowledge  had  made  consider- 
able advance  that  lead  and  tin  were  distinguished  by  different 


names. 


However,  as  regards  the  linguistic  character  of  the  names  for 
lead  and  tin,  it  is  that  of  travelled  words,  which  have  journeyed 
far  and  wide  over  land  and  sea;  and  no  one,  not  even  Pictet,  has 
ventured  to  claim  that  they  are  Indo-Germanic  in  their  origin.  It 
IS,  however,  very  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  ascertain  the 
startmg-pomt  of  these  words,  important  as  they  are  for  the  history 
of  culture,  with  certainty,  and  I  must  express  a  fear  at  the  outset 
that  we  shall  not  do  much  more  than  establish  some  individual 
data,  and  group  together  some  words  which  are  pretty  certainly 
related.  But  it  is  a  duty  to  make  this  remark,  as  against  the 
utterly  unscientific  use  which  men  like  Pictet,  Lenormant,  and 
many  others,  have  made  of  the  words  in  question,  making  them 
prove  anything  they  like.  &  ^ 

The  most  ancient  term  for  tin  that  we  come  across  in  Europe 
IS  as  IS  well  known,  the  Homeric  Kaaalr.po,,  which  is  confined  to 
the  Iliad,  and  the  translation  of  which  as  tin  (plumbum  album)  is 
guaranteed  by  the  express  testimony  of  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiv 
lb,  47)  Ornamentations  for  cuirasses,  shields,  and  waggons  are 
made  of  tm.  Even  greaves  of  tin  are  mention;d,  but  ttey  we  e 
perhaps  only  covered  with  tin.    It  has  the  epithet  eavo'.,  which 
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Kao-o-tTtpos  (like  to  ^keKrpov)  comes  from  the  farthest  point  in  the 
west  to  which  his  knowledge  extends,  that  is  from  the  Kacra-tTcptSts 
to  Greece.  But  he  is  not  clear  as  to  the  actual  position  of  the 
islands,  and  it  was  the  Romans  who  first  applied  the  name  Cassi- 
terides  to  the  Scilly  Isles,  which  contain  no  mines  whatever  (cf 
Kiepcrt,  Lehrh.  d.  alien  Geogr.,  p.  328).  Tin  was  rather  ob- 
tained from  the  remotest  antiquity  to  the  present  day  from  the 
south-west  corners  of  Cornwall,  England,  where  Cffisar(^  v  12) 
is  acquainted  with  it.*  Shortly  after  him,  Diodorus  (v.  22)' gives  a 
detailed  description  of  the  mining  of  tin  in  this  region,  and  of  its 
transport  right  across  Gaul  to  Massilia  and  Narbo  (cf.  0.  Schade 
AM.  Worterhuch,  p.  1272).  Doubtless,  the  most  ancient  traders 
between  Bnton  and  Hellas  were  the  Phenicians.  This  appears  not 
only  from  general  considerations  but  from  the  definite  statement 
of  Pliny  (vii.  .56,  57):  "Plumbum  ex  Cassiteride  insula  primus 
adportavit  Midacritus."  Midacritus,  of  course,  is  the  Phenician 
Melkart,  G.  'HpaxA^s,  who  accompanied  the  Phenicians  on  their 
sea-voyages  as  their  patron  god.  Again,  the  Greek  Kao-o-ircpos, 
which  has  no  etymology  in  Greek,  may  be  compared  with  the 
Semitic  names  for  tin,  Assyr.  kasazatirra,  Accad.  id-Jcasduru  (cf. 
Lenormant,  op.  cit.,  p.  337).  The  Greek  word  then  found  its  way 
on  the  one  hand  into  the  Slavonic  languages,  O.S.  kositeru,  N.S. 
hositer,  Croat,  kositar,  Serv.  kositer,  and  Wallachian  kositoriu,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  obviously  in  the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great's 
conquests,  into  Sanskrit  (kastira ;  cf.  P.  W.,  ii.  p.  192).t  The 
Arabian  word  (kazdir)  borrowed  from  the  Greek  has  travelled 
widely  in  Africa  as  kesdir. 

If  we  put  this  together  with  the  extreme  antiquity,  i-eferred 
to  above,  of  the  manufacture  of  bronze  in  Mesopotamia  (cf.  above, 
p.  192),  it  is  most  probable  that  Kaa-a-Lrepog  is  a  purely  Accadiau- 
Assyrian  word  which  was  transferred  by  the  Phenicians  to  the 
output  of  the  rich  tin-mines  they  discovered  in  the  west  of 
Europe. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  /cao-o-tVcpos  to  be 
genuinely  Hellenic,  and  to  be  connected  with  Sans,  kansd,  kdhsya 
{cf.  vLcrcro/jLaL  from  *vi-v(T-Jo/j.ai),  "metal  vessel,"  "metal,"  "brass" 
{£.  £.).  But,  then,  what  was  the  original  meaning  of  this  equation  ? 
and  how  is  the  peculiar  suflfix  -repos  of  the  Greek  to  be  explained  1 

If  the  Greek  Kao-o-iVepos  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  riddles, 
numerous  controversies  also  are  attached  to  the  Homeric  /aoAi^os 
{IL,  xi.  237)  and  fji6\v/38os  (in  p-oXv/BSaLvrj ;  II.,  xxiv.  80),  "lead." 

To  begin  with,  we  ought  to  renounce  the  useless  attempt  to  con- 
nect G.  /x6Xv(3os  with  the  La.t.plumbum  by  any  common  fundamental 
form  such  as .  *mluva  (Curtius,  Grdz.^,  p.  370)  or  ^mluho  (Fick, 
Worterb.,  ii.^  200).  A  loan  by  the  Latin  from  the  Greek,  again 
(*fM\v^o<;,  * /jbXy /3oi  =  plumbum  from  ^/JXv^os,  Rhod.  Trepi^oXi/Sujvai: 

*  "Nascitur  ibi  plumbum  album  in  Mediterraneis  regionibus,  in  maritimis 
feiTum,  sed  ejus  exigua  est  copia,  a;re  utuntur  iiiipoitato." 

t  In  the  Peri2)l.  maris  crythr.,  cd.  Fabricius,  c.  19,  Kavcirtpos  is  expressly 
mentioned  as  an  article  imported  into  India. 
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fxoXv^og),  which  I  formerly  thought  possible,  can  scarcely  be 
entertained. 

If  one  thinks  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  final  syllables  of  the 
Greek  word  (/xdAi^Sos,  fj.oXv/Bo';,  /xoAv/8Sos),  one  becomes  suspicious  of 
its  Greek  origin.  Further,  before  the  Greeks  worked  the  lead- 
glance  of  the  Laurion  Mountain  (Blumner,  loc.  cit.,  p.  89,  note)  they 
were  dependent  on  importation  for  the  metal.  The  place  whence 
that  first  suggests  itself  is  Spain  with  its  abundant  lead.  Does 
lj.6Xv/3og  (Mod.  G.  fjLoXv/3i)  conceal  an  Iberian  word  in  a  Phenician 
dress,  e.c/.,  the  name  of  the  country  Medu-hriga  in  Lusitania 
{mechi  =  fjLoXv),  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  expressly  called 
Plumbarii  (Pliny,  iv.  21, 35)?  A  town,  MoXv^Z'lvt],  too,  is  mentioned 
in  the  district  of  the  Mastarnians,  near  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.* 
But  we  do  not  possess  any  indication,  even  remotely  certain,  of 
the  origin  of  fioXv/So?. 

We  can  see  somewhat  more  clearly  in  the  case  of  Lat.  lolumhum, 
which  also  recurs  in  the  Eomance  languages  and  Albanian,  only  we 
have  to  look  in  a  totally  different  direction.    For  most  of  their 
lead,  which  they  used  especially  for  water-pipes,  the  Eomans 
depended  essentially  on  Spain,  where  indeed  there  were  Cartha- 
g-inian  lead-mines,  Gaul  and  Britain;     Traffic  in  this  metal  was 
done  in  the  shape  of  bars  or  cakes,  such  as  are  commonly  found 
in  France,  England,  and  Spain.    They  are  marked  with  stamps 
and  inscriptions,  such  as  the  name  of  the  Eoman  emperor,  kc, 
to  indicate  that  they  come  from  the  state  mines  (c/.  Hofmann,  loc. 
cit,  p.  10;  Blumner,  loc.  cit.,  p.  90,  /.).    Now,  what  if  the  name  of 
the  shape  in  which  the  lead  came,  gradually  came  to  be  applied 
m  Latin  to  the  lead  itself  ?    Such  things  do  occur  in  the  historv 
of  trade.    Thus  in  Koumanian,  for  instance,  ^mm,  "  kernel  "  = 
"pomegranate,"  cannella,  "little  stalk  "=" cinnamon  "  (Dietz,  p. 
64),  &c.    Now  the  Lat.  plumbum  {*plomfo)   corresponds  well 
enough  to  G.  ^XlvOo,,  "  bar,"  "  brick,"  if  one  decides  to  refer  the 
word  to  a  fundamental  form  *plentho,  or  to  regard  Xl  as  represent- 
ing a  sonant  liquid  {cf.  G.  Meyer,  Griech.  Gr.^,  p.  66,  /.   p  35) 
The  neuter  gender  of  Lat.  plumbum  is  explained  by  the  analoo-y 
of  the  names  of  the  other  metals  in  Latin. 

Tin  is  called  in  Lat.  stannum ;  though  the  word  probably  did 
not  get  this  meaning  before  the  fourth  century  a.d.,  and  previouslv 
nid.cat^ed  various  alloys  of  lead  {cf.  Kopp,  Geschichte  der  Chemie, 
IV.  12 i-,  Blumner,  loc.  cit,  p.  81,  note  6).  The  original  form 
not  stannum,  but  stagnum,  stagncus,  stagnatus,  as  is  indicated 
^y  the  Eomance  words  :  It.  stagno,  Sp.  estano,  Fr.  ^tain  {cf.  Diez, 

The  derivation  is  as  yet  obscure,  in  spite  of  0.  Keller  {Bursians 
xh.  370)  who  thinks  of  rrj..,  "melt"  (root  stM. 
-but  the  Lat.  stag-nu-m  might  quite  well  go  back  to  a  root  staa  i 
and  then  be  connected  through  the  G.  araUH  "plumb-line  »  wft h 

tt    etTr.  ;-  *^"^"^V'  (Ho-ric)."^  FrJm  Lly'^i— 
the  sense^of  "  tm "  spread  to  the  Celtic  languages:  Jr.  stan 
In  Basixue  lead  is  called  beriln,  hcruncz,  "  of  lead."  ' 
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Stain,  sdan,  Arem.  stdan,  sten,  stin,  Corn,  stian,  Cymr.  ^stoen  (cf. 
Manners  and  Customs,  i.  ccccix.).  These  loan-words  have  obviously 
thrust  the  native  expression  cred*  gen.  crMa,  crdd-umce,  "bronze  " 
{cf.  above,  p.  199),  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  unfortunately  still 
quite  obscure,  into  the  back  ground. 

For  the  rest,  in  Italy  the  Etruscans  at  least,  who  play  such 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  bronze  industry  {cf.  above, 
p.  213),  were  not  dependent  for  tin  solely  on  imports,  since  in 
the  limestone  quarries  at  Populonia,  which  show  traces  of  ancient 
workings,  besides  copper,  tin  has  been  found  (W.  Deecke,  Etrusker 
ii.  255). 

In  the  north  of  Europe  the  Celts  and  Teutons  are  united  by  a 
common  term  for  lead:  M.H.G.  lot,  Dutch  lood,  H.G.  ledd  =  lt. 
luaide  {*laudo).  As  Gaul  is  rich  in  lead  (Bliimner,  loc.  cit.,  p.  90), 
and  the  Gauls  apphed  themselves  to  mining  earlier  than  the 
Teutons,  we  have  here,  as  in  the  case  of  iron,  to  do  with  an  early 
loan  effected  by  the  Teutons,  only  here  we  have  not  the  linguistic 
evidence  to  prove  it. 

Complete  obscurity,  on  the  other  hand,  enshrouds  a  second 
Teutonic  term  for  lead  :  O.H.G.  bliu,  hliuwes,  O.N.  Wj?  {Hleivo), 
which  has  found  its  way  into  the  West  Finnic  languages  (Finn. 
plyyy,  lyvy,  Lapp.  hUjo),  which  have  no  native  names  whatever 
for  tin  and  lead.  In  any  case  Lat.  plumbum  (Corssen)  and  N.H.G. 
blase  (Schade)  having  no  connection  here  must  be  put  aside. 

Neither  has  the  Teutonic  term  for  tin  yet  been  satisfactorily 
explained  :  O.N.  and  A.S.  tin,  O.H.G.  zin,  which  again  has  spread  to 
the  Polish  {cyna)  and  Lithuanian  {cinas),  and  from  the  north  to 
most  West  Finnic  tongues  {tinna).  Least  objectionable  still  is  it  to 
connect  the  Teutonic  word  with  O.N.  teinn,  Goth,  tains,  A.S.  tdn, 
O.H.G.  zein,  "twig,"  "thin  metal  rod"  (Fick,  Vergl.  W.,  iii.^  121), 
in  which  form  the  Teutons  may  first  have  made  its  acquaintance 
at  the  hands  of  traders  {cf.  above,  p.  217). 

A  third  long  chain  of  words  is :  It.  peltro,  Span,  and  Portug. 
peltre,  0.  Fr.  peautre,  Dutch  peauter.  Eng.  pewter,  0.  Ir.  pdatar, 
(also  with  s  :  Eng.  spelter,  Dutch  spialter,  H.G.  sjiiauter,  0.  Fr. 
espeaiitre). 

According  to  the  laws  of  the  Romance  languages  this  stock  of 
words  comes  from  Italy,  but  its  actual  origin  is  unknown  {cf.  Diez, 
Etym.  Wdrterb.\  p.  240). 

Finally,  total  obscurity  reigns  over  the  case  as  regards  the 
Lithu-Slavonic  languages,  where  for  lead  the  expressions  O.S. 
olovo  (by  the  side  of  Lith.  alivas  [Livonic  alu\,  O.  Pr.  alwis,  "  tin  ") 
and  Mod.  SI.  svinec,  Russ.  svinecu,  &c.  (Lith.  szwinas,  Lett,  swins 
[Liv.  svina]),  occur.  Probably  in  both  cases  the  Lithuanian  forms 
are  loans  from  the  Slavonic  (Briickner,  Fremdwdrter,  pp.  67,  144). 

The  former  {olovo)  seems  to  recur  in  Mag.  olom  {6n,  "  tin  "),  the 
latter  in  Gipsy  swinzi. 

*  Creidne  is  the  oldest  proper  name  of  a  smith  {cerd)  in  Ireland,  which  seems 
to  speak  in  favour  of  the  Irishman's  acquaintance  with  the  crid  in  ancient 
times  (Sullivan,  Manners  and  CusIottis,  ii.  210). 
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In  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Esthonian  term  sea- 
tina,  "swine-tin,"  originates  from  a  confusion  of  Tiuss.  svinecu  and 
O.S.  svinija,  "swine."  As  to  the  East  Finnic  languages,  we  may 
remark  tliat  the  name  for  lead  is  convertible  not  only  with  that  of 
tin  but  also  with  that  of  silver  :  silver  occurs  commonly  enough  in 
lead  ore.  Thus  Syrj.  ezfs,  "  silver"  and  "lead,"  Wotj.  azvei,  "silver," 
uzves,  "lead  and  tin,"  sod  uzves  plumbum  nigrum,  todi  uzves, 
jjlumhum  album  {cf.  above,  p.  216).  Throughout,  however,  we  see 
how  recent  in  the  extreme  north  acquaintance  with  the  metals  is. 

Turning  now  to  Asia  Minor,  we  content  ourselves  with  putting 
together  the  related  words,  placing  the  Indo-Germanic  languages 
first  {cf.  Pott,  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Kunde  des  Morqenlandes,  iv.  pp. 
260,  261)  : 

1.  Armen.  anag — Hebr.  dnM,  Assyr,  anaku,  Arab.  anuTc,  Syr. 
anehd,  iEthiop.  ndk,  "tin"  {cf.  above,  p.  215). 

2.  Zend  sru,  N.  Pers.  surub  {cf.  Justi,  Eandw.,  p.  308),  Buchar. 
ssurb,  Afgh.  swrp— Arab,  usrub  {cf.  Klaproth,  Asia  Polygl.,  p.  57), 
"lead." 

3.  (Hindi  rdnga,  Sans.  ranga%  Buchar.  drsis,  N.  Pers.  arztz, 
Armen.  arcic,  Zig.  arczicz,  {cf.  Pott,  Zigeuner,  ii.  p.  58),  Kurd,  resas, 
erssas,  riisas  {Jour,  of  the  American  Or.  Society,  x.  p.  150) — Arab. 
razaz,  "  tin  and  lead. " 

4.  Osset.  kala,  Kurd,  kalaj,  Hindost.  Jcelley,  N.  Pers.  kalay, 
Pars,  kaldjin  {Z.  d.  M.  G.,  xxxvi.  p.  61),  N.G.  KaAat,  Alban.  kaldj 
—Arab,  q'alay,  Turk,  kalay,  Tat.  clcalai,  Tscher.  galai,  Georg. 
kale,  kalai.  The  most  widely  distributed  word  in  the  Orient  for 
"tin"(c/.  Klaproth,  ^sm  Polygl,  pp.  97,  122;  Miklosich,  Tiirk. 
Elem.,  p.  87).  Its  origin  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  name  of  the 
town  Qualah  in  Malacca,  the  principal  mart  for  tin  in  the  Middle 
Ages  (Tomaschek,  L.  f  o.  Phil,  i.  125).  In  the  ninth  century  it 
was  "a  rendezvous  for  caravans  trading  from  East  and  West  Asia" 
(Heyd,  Geschichte  des  Levantehandels,  i.  37).  From  now  on  the 
great  stores  of  tin  in  Further  India  seem  to  make  their  appearance 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

5   Osset.  ildi  (Klaproth,  p.  89)— Cagat.  zes,  Alt.  jes,  Mong.  dzes 
{cf.  Vambery,  Primitive  Cultur.,  p.  175),  "lead." 

6.  Gipsy  .yscha,  Sans,  sisa,  "  lead." 

7.  Kurd,  kurguschum,  Afg.  kourghdchem,  Osm.  Bulg.  kurlum. 
Alb.  korsum,^.(l.  Kovp,jo^^,~kurlun,  Gag.  kurgasun,  Alt.  korno^zin, 
Mor^g.  chorgholtsm,  "lead"  {cf  Vambery,  op.  cit.,  p.  175;  and 
Miklosich,  r^r/^.  ^fem.,  p.  101).  ,F.  x*^,  ana 

8.  Hindustani  mulwa,  Gipsy  molliwo,  (Pott,  Et.  F  i  i  llS  nnri 
Zigeuner,  n.  im),Uo±  G,.  ^oX^jiva  •    -ii^,  and 

Various  Sanskrit  words  for  lead  and  tin,  cf  Pott,  Etym.  Forsch 
n.  p.  414,  /.,  and  K.  Garbe,  Die  indische  Mineralien,  pp.  36,  37.  A 

*  According  to  Garbe  {Die  ind.  Mineralien,  p.  37,  note  1),  tbo  Sans  rafma 
H  ,„nlTf^l  niay  possibli  "  under' ti  e  inlluonc;  of  the 

engal  alphabet"  come  from  vanga,  "  Bengalese  "  =  " tin  "  Acco.^;„ 
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later  name  for  lead  yavaneshta  ("treasured  by  the  Yavaua 
lonians  ")  is  interesting. 

This  concludes  the  series  of  the  six  metals  known  to  more  remote 
antiquity.  To  these  was  gradually  added  in  the  fourth  and  third 
century  the  knowledge  of  zinc  and  quicksilver.  The  former,  first 
mentioned  in  the  passage  of  Pseudo-Aristotle  quoted  above  (c/.  p. 
201),  was  designated  by  the  Romans  by  the  words  cadmea,  cadmia, 
borrowed  from  the  G.  /caSjueta,  KaS/ita,  and  is  perpetuated  in  the 
Romance  language,  Span.  Port,  calamina,  Fr.  calamine  (cf.  0. 
Weise,  GriecMsche  W.  im  Lateinischen,  pp.  154,  365).  The  German 
zinJc,  which  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  fifteenth  century  {cf. 
Kopp,  Geschichte  der  C hemic,  p.  iv.  p.  116),  is  obscure;  the  O.H.G. 
zinco  ("a  white  speck  in  the  eye")  has  been  suggested  {cf.  0. 
Schade,  Altd.  Worterb.,  s.v.,  zinlce). 

Quicksilver  is  first  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  as  x^ros  apyvpos, 
'liquid  silver"  {cf  Kopp,  op.  cit.,  p.  172).  The  expression 
v8pdpyvpos  for  the  quicksilver  artificially  prepared  from  cinnabar 
{cinnahari  =  KLwa^api)  appears  later.  The  Romans  also  dis- 
tinguished between  argentum  vivum  and  hydrargurus,  "silver 
water."  Both  words  in  Latin  then  became  the  models  for  most 
names  for  quicksilver  in  the  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor 
{cf.  Pott,  Z.  f.  d.  Kunde  des  M.,  iv.  p.  263).  But  to  trace  the 
subject  further  is  not  part  of  the  object  of  our  work. 


CHAPTER  X. 


ANCIENT  INDO-BUEOPEAN  NAMES  OP  WEAPONS. 


Thus  far  we  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  how  far  back  an 
acquaintance  with  metals  goes  in  the  history  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
peoples,  and  have  obtained  the  result  that  copper  alone  was 
known  to  the  primitive  period.  We  may  now  approach  the 
question — What  importance  had  this  metal  for  the  culture  of  the 
primitive  age  1  And,  since  the  metallurgic  powers  of  a  people  are 
first  utilised  for  the  manufacture  of  weapons,  we  hope  that  a 
review  of  the  most  important  ancient  Indo-Germanic  names  for 
weapons  will  give  us  safe  ground  for  deciding  this  question. 
"  What  weapons  were  known  in  the  primitive  period  1 "  and  "  What 
light  is  cast  on  the  nature  of  ancient  Indo-Germanic  weapons  by 
their  names?"  These  are  the  two  main  points  of  view  by  which 
we  shall  guide  ourselves  in  the  following  statement. 

A  comparison  of  the  Hindu-Persian  languages,  to  begin  with, 
shows  the  existence  in  this  group  of  a  not  inconsiderable  number 
of  common  names  of  weapons.    They  are  : — 

(1)  Bow  Sans,  dkdnvan  =  Zend  thanvare  (1). 

(2)  Bowstring..Sans.  =Zend jT/a  (^to's) ;  cf.  also  Sans. 

,  sncivan  =  Zend  sndvare  (vevpov) 

(3)  Arrow  Sans,  isku  =  Zend  ishu  (Us). 

(4)  Weapon.... Sans.  wtc^Aar  =  Zend  vadare. 

(5)  Sling  Sans,  d^an  =Zend  asan  (dKmv). 

(6)  Spear  Sans,  rshti  =Zend  arskti,  0.  Pers.  arshtis 

P'^^ Sans,  piifo       =  Zend  si2ra,0.  Pers.  cn;pas>axa.>as, 

Hesych, 

(8)  Sword  Sans,  asi        =  0.  Pers.  ahi{ahifrashtdd,  "punish- 

ment  with  the  sword  "  ?). 

(9)  Knife  S&m.  Jcrti       =  Zend  Wto. 

^^^^  ^""^  Sans,  tejas      =Zend  taezlm,  and  Sans,  tahshant 

,    ,  ==Zend  tasha. 

(li;  Club  S&ns.vdjra     =  Zend  vazra. 

A  glance  at  these  equations  shows  that  in  the  way  of  nurelv 
de  ensive  armour  there  is  no  correspondence.    It  is  also  remark 
abk  that  m  the  Rigveda  the  defence  of  the  shield  do  s  not  "  t" 
seem  to  be  known,  or  at  any  rate  is  not  mentioned,  and  is  o^ly 
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rarely  employed*  in  the  Avesta  {spdra  =  Mod.  Pers.  sipar  (?);  cf.  W. 
Geiger,  Ostiran.  Cultur,  p.  444).  Again,  the  names  for  "  cuirass  " 
differ.  The  Vedic  vdrman  still  has  in  the  Avesta  the  perfectly 
general  meaning  of-  "  covering,  defence "  (e.g.,  the  body  as  the 
covering  of  the  soul).  Old  Iranian  expressions  are  vdrethman, 
vairi  (from  the  same  root  as  vdrman),  zrddha,  huiris.  Of  these 
zrddha,  Parsi  zreh,  N.  Pers.  zirali,  Kurd,  ziri,  zirlcli,  &c.,  if 
correctly  derived  from  the  root,  zrad,  "to  clank "  =  Sans,  hrdd, 
seems  to  point  direct  to  the  employment  of  metal.  Zrddha  is 
obviously  the  iron  coat  of  mail  or  scales  which  the  Persians  wore 
on  their  invasions  of  Greece  (/ci^wvas  x«tptSwTot)s  ttoikiXovs  XcTrtSos 
o-i8?7pe7;s  o\pLv  ixOvouhio^,  Hdt.,  vii.  61).  Nor  is  a  common  word 
for  helmet  (the  side  pieces  of  which,  however,  ^{pra,  are  mentioned 
in  the  Rigveda)  forthcoming.  The  Sanskrit  expressions  girastrdna, 
Qirastra,  giraska,  firsharaksha,  &g.  :  gCras  and  (trshdn,  "head," 
like  Zend  sdravdra  :  sdra,  "head,"  are  apparently  of  recent  origin. 
Zend  khaodha,  "  helmet,"  Pehl.  khodh,  N.  Pers.  khoi,  Osset.  kliode, 
Armen.  hoyr,  which  is  common  to  the  Iranian  languages,  meant 
originally  the  pointed  Iranian  cap  as  is  shown  by  the  Old  Persian 
name  for  a  portion  of  the  Scyths,  Qaka  Tigrakhaiidd,  "  Pointed- 
Caps,"  and  from  Hdt.  (vii.  64)  :  2a/cat  8e  ol  ^KvOai  irepl  ixev  rfja-L 
K€(f)aXfj(rL  Kvp^aa-Las  es  o^ii  aTrrjy/xivas  6/3^as  eL)(Ov  TreTTTyytitas  (cf. 
Hiibschmann,  d  M.  G.,  xxxvi.  p.  133;  Spiegel,  KeUinschr.\ 
p.  221 ;  Tomaschek,  Central  Asiat.  Stud.,  ii.  p.  76).  In  contrast 
to  this  tiara  worn  by  the  infantry,  the  Persian  cavalry  in  the 
Persian  wars  wore  bronze  and  iron  helmets  (Hdt.,  vii.  61  and 
84) ;  they  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Avesta  {ayokhaodha).  Zend 
rdnapdna,  "  leg-protectors  "  =  "  greaves  "  is  not  ancient. 

In  the  way  of  weapons  of  offence  the  first  rank  in  the  equipment 
of  a  Vedic  warrior  is  taken  by  the  bow.t  It  is  therefore  praised 
with  enthusiam  by  ancient  singers  (cf.  Rigv.,  vi.  65.  1  and  2) : 
"  Like  to  the  thunderstorm  is  it  when  the  warrior  rushes  into  the 
midst  of  the  fray.  May  the  broad  cuirass  protect  thy  body ; 
march  on  to  victory  unscathed.  May  the  bow  bring  us  spoils  and 
oxen,  may  the  bow  be  victorious  in  the  heat  of  the  fight ;  the 
bow  fills  the  foe  with  terrible  fear,  may  the  bow  give  us  victory 
over  the  world." 

The  bow,  like  the  bow-string,  has,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
identical  names  in  Sanskrit  and  Persian.  But  even  with  the 
arrow  differences  begin.  In  the  Rigveda  two  kinds  of  arrow,  an 
older  and  a  more  recent,  are  distinguished :  "  That  which  is  of 
stag-horn  and  is  besmeared  with  poison,  and  that  the  mouth  of 
which  is  bronze  "  (aldktd  ya  rdrugirshny  dtho  ydsyd  dyo  mukJiam, 

*  The  Sans.  (non-Vedic)  sphara,  spharaka,  "shield,"  according  to  T.  Noldeke 
—  Ucher  ein  militarisches  Frcmdivort  persischcn  Ursprunga  im  Sanskrit  {S itztmgsb. 
d.  Ak.  d.  W.  zio  Berlin,  1888,  ii.  1109)— is  a  loan,  though  of  tolerably  ancient 
date,  from  Mod.  Pers.  sipar. 

t  Sans,  dhdnvan.  Just  as  O.N.  dlmr,  the  "bow  of  elm-wood,"  yr,  that 
"of  yew,"  G.  t6^ov,  perhaps  =  Lat.  taxus,  so  Sans,  dhdnvan,  the  "bow  of  fir' 
(  =  O.H.G.  tanna,  Dutch  den,  *dhcn-ven). 
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Rigv.,  vi.  75.  15;  c/.  Zimmer,  Altind.  Lehen,  p.  299),  which  latter 
kind  the  Hindus  carried  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  :  IvSot — 
Tofa  KaXdfitva  et^oi/  kol  olcttov^  /caAa/itVous,  eTrt  Se  (ri^rjpo<s  rjv  (Hdt., 
vii.  66).  Linguistic  agreement  is  exhibited  by  the  two  peoples  in 
only  one  term  for  arrow,  that  is  Sans.  Mm  =  Zend  ishu  (I6s), 
Pamir  D.  ivahi,  ivehi,  wisu  (Tomaschek,  p.  69),  which,  of  course, 
originally  designated  the  older  sort  (c/.  Sans,  ishurdigdhd,  "poisoned 
arrow").  The  other  Hindu  and  Persian  names  for  arrow,  fdn, 
Cdrya,  bdiia  :  Zend  ti(/kri,  N.  Pers.,  &c.,  Hr  (cf.  Justi,  ffandw.,  and 
P.  de  Lagarde,  Ges.  Ahh.,  p.  201),  ayoaghra,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
one  another.  There  is,  however,  yet  one  Iranian  term  for  arrow 
which  deserves  special  notice,  that  is  asti,  literally  "bone" 
{ocrriov,  os),  as  Pausanias  expressly  states  of  the  Sarmatte,  (i.  21.5)- 
oo-re/rasjc/.^Zeud  asti)  ^KiSa^  ^tti  Tors  Sicttols  and  eVt  ror?  86paaL 
alxf^as  do-TetVas  dvrt  aiSijpov  (j^opovcrL*  According  to  Herodotus 
Persians,  Medes,  and  Scyths  came  to  the  fight  armed  with  bow 
and  an'ow. 

In  addition  to  bows  and  arrows,  there  was  the  sling-stone  in  the 
way  of  missiles  {cf.  further,  Ved.  ddri  by  the  side  of  aca^i)  This 
«^s  used  by  the  Hindu-Persian  heroes  quite  as  much  as  by  those 
of  Homer,  m  the  times  of  which  we  have  knowledge.  It  was 
either  launched  by  the  mere  strength  of  the  arm  {asdnS  aremo- 
sMta  shng-stone  hurled  by  the  arm  ")  or  by  means  of  artificially 
constructed  slings  (Zend /mc?«^.W;  cf.  W.  Geiger,  Ostiran.  Gul- 
tur,  p.  446).  Hand  to  hand  fighting  was  begun  by  means  of  the 
lance,  with  which  the  Hindu-Persian  period  was  familiar  (Vedic 
rshU,  earn,  &c.,  Zend  by  the  side  of  arshti=  Sans.  rshH,sura  = 
bails  ffula,  and  also  dduru  {86pv),  dru,  anhva,  arezazU^  ' 

After  what  has  been  said  about  the  arrow,  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
case  of  the  lance  there  is  no  question  of  anything  but  a  horn  or 
tone  head,  as  we  cannot  imagine  that  any  peopll  used  metal  foi- 
the  latter  without  also  using  it  for  the  former 

The  primeval  and  dreaded  weapon  for  fighting  at  close  auar+Pr^ 
among  the  Hindus  and  Iranians  is  the  club  {^ra  l  lZ^v^^r 
=  mc?ar6),  which  might  be  used  for  throwing  or  for  hitt  nT 
IS  with  the  club  that  Indra  performs  his  heroic  exDloits  . 
the  "club-bearer"  (.a;W.,  .ajL,/..,  .d^ralTZ) 
vrtrd.    In  the  Avesta  also  the  gods  esoeciallv  Mi+^v! 
armed  with  it.    Eeresdspa,  the  IrfnTan  herof^^hL^^^^^^^ 
has  the  epithet  cjccdhavara,  "club-bearer"  (cf  m^  t^'^o^''^:' 
p.  444,/.),  and  even  in  Firdusi  the  hero  carries  his  rmrW  T  \ 
at  his  side  {cf  P.  de  Lagarde,  Ges.  Abh.,  p  ^  '''''''''^ 

*  In  the  north-east  of  Europe,  which  was  exposed  to  the  infln„^„    i  t 
numerous  bone  nrrow-heads  have  been  found  (MUlei/  the  influence  of  Iran, 

IX.  75),  whereas  in  the  west  of  our  qZiv  orL^^^^ 
The  form  also  of  the  two  species  is  quite  dilfoent  ^  P'"'^^'^i'«- 

Metal  arrow-heads,  especially  those  of  bronze 'like  H,p  hnr,  • 
sling-weapons  of  the  Paleolithic  a-o,  frcnuoutlv  d  s  ?,v  ' 
reception  of  poison  (communicated  by  M  ^W  3    '^'^^^  arrangements  for  the 

the  fight,   denotes  not  the  lance  but  the  bow.       '''*^*~'">    the  conqueror  in 
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The  sword  also  must  be  ascribed  to  the  primitive  Hindu-Persian 
period,  because  of  the  equation  Sans,  asi  =  0.  Pers.  ahi  (Lat.  ensis), 
and  even  to  the  Indo-Gcrmanic  period  because  of  Lat.  ensis  andG.  aop. 
But  everything  indicates  that  originally  this  word  meant  nothing 
more  than  "fighting-knife,"  as  Bohtlingk  and  Roth  assume  for 
the  Sanskrit  word.  In  the  frequently  quoted  passage  of  Herodotus 
(vii.  61,/.),  where  the  historian  holds  a  review  of  the  troops  of 
nearly  all  Asia  and  Africa,  none  of  the  peoples  is  mentioned  as 
carrying  ^1(^17,  it  is  always  €y;)(€iptSta,  "  short  knives."  The  Persians 
in  particular  wear  iyxeipL^La  in  the  girdle  at  the  right  side. 
Whether  the  Scytho-Persian  aKivdtKijs  (Hdt.,  iii.  118,  128;  iv.  62; 
vii.  54)  is  only  the  Persian  name  for  this  e'y^^eipiStoi/,  or  means 
something  more,  cannot  be  made  out.  In  the  same  way  the  Sans. 
asi  (0.  Pers.  ahi)  is  undoubtedly  identical  with  the  ancient 
Iranian  expression  kareta  ( =  Sans,  krti),  which  can  be  used  "  of 
the  surgical  knife  of  the  physician  as  well  as  of  the  dagger "  (c/. 
W.  Geiger,  op.  cit.,  p.  449).  The  kareta  is  made  of  bronze — on  one 
occasion  ayafih  actually  =  kareta — and  is  doubled-edged.  As  the 
Iranians  made  the  acquaintance  of  iron  at  an  early  period  (c/. 
above,  p.  203),  this  metal  also  may  have  soon  come  to  be  employed. 
At  any  rate,  the  wide  distribution  of  the  Iranian  word  (N.  Pers. 
kdrd,  Kurd,  ker,  Osset.  khard,  Pamir  Dialects  6ed,  cid,  cit  ; 
Tomaschek,  p.  69)  in  the  north,  partly  in  the  meaning  of  "sword" 
(O.S.  koriida,  N.  Slav,  korda,  Croat,  korda,  Serv.  korda,  corda, 
Lith.  kdrdas,  Pol.  kord,  Alb.  kordii,  Magyar  kard,  Macedo-Romun 
Koapvra),  partly  in  the  sense  of  iron  (c/.  above,  p.  210),  shows 
quite  clearly  that  the  dagger  must  have  been  the  principal  weapon 
of  the  Iranian  tribes. 

Finally,  the  axe,  the  battle-axe,  is  a  weapon  beloved  by  the 
Hind\i-Persian  peoples  for  close  fighting.  In  the  Vedas  it  is  called 
svddhiti,  parapil,  the  genuine  Scytho-Persian  expression  is  crayapt?, 
a  word  which  Herodotus  (ii.  61)  translates  as  d^tvT/,  "axe."  The 
attempt  sometimes  made  to  connect  this  word  with  O.S.  sekyra, 
sekym,  which  is  primevally  related  with  Lat.  sec-are,  sec-Uris,  is 
phonetically  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  another  name  for  axe 
has  certainly  travelled  north  from  Iranian  territory  to  the  Slavs 
and  Finns.  Pers.  tabar,  tahr,  Balucji  toivdr,  Pamir  D.  tijjdr,  recurs 
not  only  in  nearly  all  Slav  languages  (0.  Russ.  to2)oru,  &c.; 
Miklosich,  Tiirk.  Elem.,  p.  1),  but  also  in  Huugar.  topor,  Tscher. 
tavdr,  &c.  (Ahlqvist,  p.  30). 

According  to  Tomaschek  {Central  Asiat.  Stud.,  n.  p.  b/),  Mordv. 
uzere,  uzyr,  "  axe,"  Liv.  vazdr,  Esth.  wazar,  &c.,  are  derived  from 
Iranian  dialects  (Wakhi  xvagak,  &g.,  "axe,  bored  iron"). 

Again,  the  Armenians  appear  as  a  rule  to  be  dependent  on 
Persia  for  the  names  of  their  weapons  (cf.  zen,  "  weapon  "  =  Zend 
zaena,  zrah,  "cuirass"  =  Zend  zrddha,  Mod.  Pers.  zirah,  salatiart, 
" helmet "  =  Zend  sdravdra,  Syr.  sanvartd,  tapar,  "axe  =JN.  lers. 
tabar,  teg,  " lance "  =  N.  Pers.  tey,  "sword,"  Zend  to«/Aa,  aspar, 
"  shield"  =  N.  Pers.  si>ar,  soiir,  « sword  "  =  0.  Pers.  oa.pa?  (c./- above, 
p.  210),  nizak,  " spear"  =  N.  Pers.  ncza,  dahiak,  "dagger'  =N.  Pers. 
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daSna,  patJcanclaran,  "  quiver  "  =  N.  Pers.  paikdn,  "arrow  "  +  ddrdn, 
"arrow-holder."  The  Armenian  net,  "arrow,"  is  originally  con- 
nected with  Sans,  nadd,  "reed."  Arm.  wahan,  "shield,"  may 
perhaps  be  compared  with  Osset.  wri',  "shield,"  Zend  verethra 
{Z.  d.  D.  M.  G.,  xxxviii.  432).    Arm.  aleln,  "bow,"  is  obscure. 

In  southern  Europe  we  are  struck  by  the  total  divergence  of 
Greek  and  Latin  as  regards  the  names  of  weapons.    Compare  : — 

Cuirass,  OiLp-q^  -  lorica. 

Helmet,  Kopvs,  Tr^k-rji,  rpv^dkeia,  Kvver},  Kpa.vo<;  -  cassis,  galea. 
Greaves,  KvrjfuSeg  —  ocrece. 

Shield,  ao-TTts,  o-a/cos,  Xaicrqiov,  "  targe  "  -  scutum,  clypeus. 
Lance,  cy;^os,  eyx^^V>  ^opv,  $v(tt6v,  fieXir]  -  hasta,  veru,  vericulum, 
pilum,  (fee. 

Sword,  ^L<^oq,  (fxtaryavov,  aop  -  gladius,  ensis. 

Bow,  To^ov,  /3i6s  —  arcus. 

Arrow,  otcrro's,  t'o's,  /?eA.os  -  sagitta,  &c. 

Indeed,  in  the  catalogues  of  Grteco-Italian  words,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  aclis, -idis  =  6.yKvX7j,  SljkvXIs,  "javelin-strap 
f  7^^'  case  of  which  borrowing  is  not  out  of  the  question 

^   iiV'.I       '  P-  '^^>  Saalfeld,  Tensaurus, 

p.  11;,  there  is  scarcely  an  equation  which  can  correctly  be  placed 
here.    It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  remarkable  and  striking  to 
observe  (c/  above,  p.  130)  the  far  from  inconsiderable  number  of 
points  in  which  Greek  agrees  with  the  Hindu-Persian  languages 
I  hey  are  mainly  as  follows  :— 

Bow,  /3i6j  =  Sans.  jyM,  "  bow-string." 

AiTow,  Zos  =  Sans.  {shu. 

Lance-head,  =  Sans,  atharl 

Javelm,  K^jXov  =  Sans,  palyd. 

Javelin,  KeWpos  =Sans.  fastrd. 

Spear,  86pv  =  Zend  dduru. 

Sling-stone,  Akwv  ,       =  Sans.  dpan. 

Axe,  TriXeKv^  =  Sans,  parapu. 

[Razor,  lupoV  =  Sa.ns.  ks/mrd. 

bpindle,  3.TpaKTo<;  =  Sans,  tarkd. 
Ploughshare,  eikdKa,  Lac.  =  Sans,  vfka.] 

Further,  the  Greeks  and  the  Hindu-Persians  have  a  commnn 
word  for  the  "  fight "  and  fighting  (Sans,  yudk,  Zeud  lud  -71Z) 

^^:^^^s^f^^- -  ~~ 


Withies  and  covered  ^i^^^^S/Z^ ^Ijl^ «^ 


yepa-o) 
P 
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■with  Sans,  grsh-ti,  "cattle,"  and  O.H.G.  cAw.sma,  "  peltry -ware  " 
(cf.  kiirschner).  Finally,  triX-rr],  "shield,"  and  7rd\-firj,  "shield" 
(Hesych.),  attach  themselves  without  difficulty  to  TreX/ta,  "sole," 
Lat.  pelUs,  Goth,  -fill,  or  perhaps  also  to  Sans,  cd/rman,  "  leather," 
"  shield  "  (*  qer-). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  shield  is  named  after  the  wood  of  which 
it  is  made.  Thus  Iria  is  the  "  willow  "  shield  made  of  withies  (cf. 
irea,  "  wiUow").  So,  too,  dcTTrts,  synonymous  in  Homer  with  crctKOs, 
seems  to  me  to  belong  to  aoTr-po-s,  aa-Tr-pt-s,  "  a  kind  of  oak  "  (cf. 
also  aa-Kpa  :  O.N.  askr,  "ash").  The  attempt  made  by  Bezzeu- 
berger  in  his  Beitrdge  (i.  337)  to  connect  G.  do-Trts  with  Lith.  skpdas 
is  scarcely  tenable,  ©vpeds  (■.6vpa),  a  "door-shaped"  shield,  is 
used  by  later  writers,  particularly  in  reference  to  Celtic  armour. 
The  fundamental  meaning  is  simply  "door-board." 

The  cuirass,  Horn,  ^wprj,  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Sans. 
dhdraka,  which,  however,  has  still  the  general  meaning  of  "  recep- 
tacle." Again,  the  names  for  the  helmet  are  specifically  Greek  : 
Kopvs  and  /cpdvos  can  scarcely  be  separated  from  Kapa,  "  head  "  (see 
above,  p.  222) ;  icwerj  (:  kuW)  is  originally  a  cap  of  dog-skin  ; 
though,  even  in  Homer,  we  find  Kwir]  xaXK^pijs  or  TrdyxaXKos  by  the 
side  of  Kvverj  raupetij,  /ctiSitj,  atyeCrj  (cf.  above,  Zend  ayokhaodJia). 

Amongst  weapons  of  offence,  the  club  (po-n-aXov  :  paTrts,  pcoTre?, 
KopvvT)  :  Kpdi/os,  "coral-wood"?)  survives  into  Homeric  times. 
With  it  the  Greek  national  hero  Heracles  performs  his  exploits. 
Like  the  club  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus  {Od.,  ix.  378),  it  was, 
according  to  Theocritus  (xxv.  208),  made  from  a  wild  olive  (eXafveov). 
With  it  Orion  hunts  wild  beasts  in  the  netherworld  (Od.,  xi.  572), 
and  Ereuthalion,  the  club-bearer  (KopwT^-n^s),  slays  young  Nestor  {II., 
vii  136);  but  it  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  Homeric  battles. 

Again,  the  bow  (/3tos,  T6$ov  =  taxus,  "yew")  no  longer  forms  a 
regular  part  of  the  armour  of  the  Homeric  hoplite.  Still  there 
were  peoples,  like  the  Locri,  of  a  lower  stage  of  civilisation  who 
"had  come  against  Troy  relying  on  the  bow  and  the  well- 
twisted  flock  of  wool"  (cf.  xiii.  713,/.).  How  completely  the 
bow  served  as  the  principal  weapon  in  prehistoric  Greek  times, 
however,  is  best  shown  by  the  example  of  Heracles,  who  even  m 
Hades  meets  Odysseus  : — 

yvixvbv  TO^ov  exwv  Kal  ctti  vevpri<j)iv  6l(Tt6v, 
SetvQV  TraTTTatVwv,  am  ^akiovri  eoiKco?. 

{Od.,  xi.  607), 

Again,  the  barbarous  custom  of  besmearing  the  arrow-head  with 
poison  (Joi-s  xp'^eaOaC)  is  once  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  {i  260) 
and  peihaps  the  g'  o.Vros,  for  which  as  yet  no  satisfactory 
etymology  has  been  found,  may  mean  "the  poisoned,  sc^  coj 
"arrow"  being  possibly  derived  from  *o-Pta-ro9  (Lat.  vii-us  Sans, 
.rr- poison =  *F  Jo.,  l6sV  The  stone  {Xi9o.,  X^aS-  -^-h 
the  Homeric  heroes  were  still  accustomed  to  hurl  has  been 
mentioned. 

*  hi<rr6,  =  sm-vis-ld.    o  -  s^^  is  to  be  regarded  as  in  i-xarpos,  H^l 
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The  lance  is,  as  regards  the  shaft,  of  the  polished  (^arov  :  ^eoj) 
wood  of  the  oak  (86pv}  or  ash  {fieXL-rj).  Other  names  for  the  lance 
also  reveal  a  similar  origin  :  Kpdvua  is  "  the  cornel"  (  :  Kpa.vo<;),  and 
the  lance  fashioned  from  its  wood  ;  alyavt-q  {cf.  fjt-rjXerj,  "  apple-tree," 
TTTcAe'T?,  "elm")  is  really  "oak-tree"  (O.H.G.  eik),  then  the 
^' oaken  lance  "  (cf  E.  Z.,  xxx.  461);  finally,  I  venture  to  compare 
eyxos,  eyxf"?  with  oyx-vT?,  "the  cultivated,"  and  ax-pds,  "the  wild 
pear-tree  "  (engh-,  ongh-,  ngh),  since  the  wood  of  this  tree,  which,  in 
the  Peloponnese  especially,  is  frequent,  is  readily  employed  for 
carving.* 


The  lance-head,  aixy.ri,  corresponds  to  Lith.  jhzmas,  "roasting- 
spit,"  Pruss.  ai/smis.    As  to  its  manufacture,  language  reveals 
nothmg  directly ;  though  the  scene  in  the  Odyssey,  in  Polyphemus' 
cave,  shows  how  rapidly  and  simply  a  serviceable  point  might  be 
obtained,  m  a  non-metallic  age,  by  burning.  Another  old  Greek  word 
which  18  guaranteed  by  the  tragedians  and  Herodotus,  though  not 
11  —i'^^^'     ^'"'^^^^  ^^^^^  enjoys  a  wide  though  not  altogether  in- 
telligible circle  of  relations.    On  the  one  hand,  the  word  seems 
to  be  connected  with  the  Semitic  (Hebrew,  romali,  Grig.  Sem.  rumhu; 
cf  Bezzenberger's  Beitr.,  i.  pp.  274,  291,  and  above,  p.  44),  and  on 
the  other  with  the  Lat.  lancea,  which  denotes  a  long,  light  spear  pro- 
vided withleatherstraps,and  is  used  particularly  of  Celtic  andlberian 
weapons  {cf.  Diefenbach,  Origines  Europ.,  p.  372).    Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  explanation  of  Aoyx^  is  something  much  simpler.    If  one 
calls  to  mmd  expressions  such  as  ^<Tr6v,  sc.  So>,  lit.  "polished" 
and  reflects  that  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
primitive  (see  below)  as  well  as  of  the  Homeric  spear  is  its  lenoth 
(67X05  ^b^Kairri^,  TreUpcov,  fiaKpov,  p.iya,  SoA^xoV/ctov),  the  con- 
jecture IS  suggested  that  Ao'yx^  (  :  Lat.  longus)  is  nothing  but  "  the 
long    sc.  ^eXirj,  though  it  would  be  remarkable  that  this  word 
should  survive  nowhere  else  in  Greek. 

The  old  Greek  ^.'</.o5,  "sword,"  which  from  the  excavations  in 

Sr^^'/li^'^^^^^^^^  Helbig,  Horn. 

M^pos.   p.  322,/.),  seems  to  have  had  a  length  of  about  |  to  1  metre 

tTntnir.  r^'"""/  Schliemann's  opinion  fharply  d S 
t  ngmshed  from  the  much  shorter  ^.d^yavov,  "dagger"  (AJyaZ 
from  *ai.dyavou  :  root  .c^ay  ?),  has  the  epithets  rav^T^,,,  o^^XT 
-r^apos  a^<t.riKy,,  "two-edged,"  x^.eo^,  ...^'as,  &c.  and  foS 
the  most  important  and  valued  of  the  Greek  hopelite's  weapTs 
As  to  the  explanation  of  this  word  there  are  two  conflicting  Xws 
one  which  connects  i^^o,  with  Indo-Germanic  words,  to  wTt  0  H  G 

nuriero.,  \.    p.  8uy    Curtius,  Grunck.^,  p.  699)-  the  othpr 
derives  the  Greek  word  from  Oriental' iLguages.  ^g  S  Ir^b 
Bnf-un  &o.  (cf  F.  Miiller,  Beitrdge,  ii.  pp.  490-49    A  Mollt  i 

Srstrl''^^'"''^^'  V\  '  '^'^-^  that  thtla'^tt  iew 

seems  to  me  the  more  probable.    In  any  case  it  is  noteworthy  that 

fyJ^^'ii^^^^^^^^^^^  P-  3^,  connects 

"knife "  (?).    Of.  aluior.'g.  R,  xy  285.      '      ^'  P'^''^^^^'  nozi, 
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at  Hissarlik  not  a  trace  of  swords  has  been  found  in  any  of  the 
seven  prehistoric  towns,  a  circumstance  which  Schliemann  con- 
strues as  a  jjroof  of  the  length  of  time  that  separates  Homei-'s 
poetry  from  the  conquest  of  Troy  (cf.  Ilios,  p.  539  ;  Troja,  p.  103). 
Moreover,  ^t</)os,  at  any  rate  in  Homer's  language,  is  wholly  with- 
out derivatives,  and  was  not  originally  used  in  the  formation  of 
proper  names,  whereas  the  words  for  lance,  eyxos,  and  especially 
alxp-rj,  are  often  employed  for  this  purpose.  I  am,  therefore,  of 
opinion  that  the  Greeks  inherited  from  prehistoric  times  nothing 
but  a  short  dagger  {aop  =  asi,  Lat.  ensis),  which,  like  the  old- 
fashioned  word  aop,  was  gradually  driven  out  by  the  long  and 
certainly  metal  ^i<^os  imported  from  Asia. 

For  the  rest,  the  excavations  at  Hissarlik  show  us  how  far  into 
the  age  of  metals,  in  any  case,  the  Stone  Age  survives  with  its 
hammers,  axes,  hatchets,  saws,  and  poxmders  of  stone,  and  its 
needles  and  awls  of  bone  and  ivory.  Gladstone  {Homer  and  the 
Homeric  Age,  p.  48),  therefore,  is  not  so  far  wrong  in  thinking 
that  by  axes  and  hatchets  (d^tVai,  TreXeKcts),  with  which  the  rank 
and  file  fight,  for  instance,  round  the  ship  of  Protesilaus  (/Z.,  xv. 
711),  there  may  have  been  many  an  implement  of  stone. 

In  Italy,  the  transition  from  the  age  of  stone  to  the  age  of 
metals  can  still  be  traced  tolerably  clearly.  Whereas,  in  the  pile- 
dwellings  of  Lombardy,  stone  weapons  and  implements  are  by  far 
the  most  numerous,  the  manufacture  of  bronze  shows  considerable 
advance  in  the  settlements  south  of  the  Po,  and  that  of  stone 
implements  a  decline.  On  ground  demonstrably  Latin  a  stone 
weapon  has  never  yet  been  found  {cf.  Helbig,  Die  ItaliJcer  m  der 
Poehne  pp.  25,  91).  Now  as  the  population  of  the  Penmsula  by 
Italian' tribes  undoubtedly  proceeded  from  the  north  to  the  soiith, 
we  can  see  advance  in  the  manufacture  of  bronze  keepmg  pace 
with  the  gradual  approach  to  the  culture  of  the  Mediterranean 

district.  .    -r   ■,    ■  c 

The  most  ancient  and  sacred  weapon  m  Italy  is  the  spear,  from 
whose  Sabine  name,  curis  {cf.  above,  p.  184),  Quirinus  and  the 
Quirites  were  supposed  to  derive  their  appellation,  and  which,  pre- 
served in  the  Regia  on  sacred  ground,  was  (Plutarch,  i^om'uZws,  29) 
.worshipped  actually  as  Mars,  like  the  Scythian  ^KivaKrys.  Ancient 
•  Latin  'vords  for  the  spear  are  hasta  (Lat.  hastatus  ^JJmhr.  hostaUr) 
■  Cnfh  aazds  *  "  sting,"  the  heavy  lance  of  the  Servian  phalamx, 
'con^s\r.o:r6.,  kunta  ;  cf  I  Schmidt.  Verv^andtscMfUverK, 

p  6?),  .e;r  Lat  ...«  =  Umbr.  herva  ve.ua  "  cf  Biichelcr  i.r 
Lr  X  •  O.I.  Ur,  "sting"),  pilum  (Wo'.),  the  javelm  of  the 
Roman  lecrions,  p  rhaps  of  Etruscan  origin,  as  the  iron  portion 
of  Havelin  has  been  found  amongst  old  Etruscan  weapons 

p.  68). 
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(c/.  J.  Marquardt,  Rdniische  Staatsverwaltung,  ii.  pp.  318,  328), 
but  linguistically  identical  with  Lat.  pUum,  "  pestle  "  (:  pinso). 
Lance-heads  are  found  commonly  both  in  the  pile-dwellings  of 
the  Po  district  and  in  the  necropolis  of  Alba  Longa. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  both  places — and  this  fact  forms  the  best 
confirmation  of  what  we  have  said  above  as  to  the  G.  |i^os — there 
is  an  almost  complete  absence  of  weapons  "  which  correspond  to 
the  ordinary  notion  of  a  sword,"  (Helbig,  op.  cit,  pp.  20  and  78;  cf. 
however,  p.  135).  The  dagger-like  knives  found  in  the  pile- 
dwellings,  originally  called,  we  may  assume,  ends  {ad),  a  word 
which  subsequently  found  refuge  in  poetical  diction  exclusively, 
never  exceed  15  centimetres  in  the  length  of  their  blades.  In 
ancient  Kome,  again,  there  are  not  wanting  traces  of  the  rarity  with 
which  swords  were  used  {cf.  Helbig,  op.  cit.,  p.  79).  The  proper 
Latin  expression  for  sword  is  gladius,  a  word  which  after  the 
Second  Punic  war  denoted  the  relatively  short,  two-edged,  pointed 
Spanish  sword,  which  at  this  period  was  taken  over  by  the  Romans, 
but  seems,  before  the  time  alluded  to,  to  have  been  the  name  of 
a  longer  weapon,  similar  to  the  Gallic  sword  {prcelongi  ac  sine 
mucronihus,  Livy,  xxii.  46). 

If  one  assumes  that  the  initial  sound  of  the  Latin  word  was 
weakened  (Schweizer-Sidler,  Lat.  Gr.\  p.  54),  the  *cladius  thus 
obtamed  from  gladius  is  connected  by  unmistakable  affinity  with 
O.I.  claideh,  claidhene  {*cladivo  (?);  cl  fedb,  "widow,"  from  *vidhevd). 
It  may,  however,  then  be  doubted  whether  we  have  here  a  word 
primevally  related  in  Celtic  and  Italic  {cf.  also  O.H.G.  helza,  A  S 
helt,  "  hilt,"  *keld),  or  an  early  loan  from  Celtic  to  Latin,  since  the 
Romans  were  perpetually  carrying  on  a  lively  exchange  of  weapons 
with  other  peoples.  Perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  the  latter 
IS  the  more  probable ;  and,  then,  the  Romans  would  brino-  with 
them  from  the  primeval  period  only  ensis  {  =  asi),  for  which  gladms 
was  substituted  in. consequence  of  their  contact  with  the  Gauls  of 
North  Italy. 

As  gladius,  however,  drove  the  old  ensis  out  of  use,  so  gladius 
again  was  superseded  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  by  a  word  spatha 
which,  in  the  Imperial  period,  found  its  way  to  Rome  from  Greece 
{oTraO-q),  designating  a  broad,  two-edged  sword,  and  which  has 
passed  into  nearly  all  the  Romance  languages  (Span,  espada,  Fr. 
epee)  and  also  mto  German  (O.H.G.  spato;M.B..G.  spaten),  &c.  {cf. 
Diefenbach,  Orig.  Europ.,  p.  422,  and  Diez,  Etym.  IF*  p  301) 

thp  nn  r  '™T?  v''°'''.r     ^^^"'"^  inhabitants  of 

the  northern  Italian  pile-dwellings,  have  quite  fallen  into  the  back- 
ground in  the  equipment  of  the  Servian  army,  and  even  the  body 

t.^o  ^''^       j'^^^li'^  ^^id  the  sling  imported 

from  Greece  {funda  :  .</,e.8oV^),  not  the  bow.    It  was  only  later 

in*rnrr'  """^^  '"'^'"f:    '^^'^  ^^"^'^  i«  "Itogether  obscure.    The  former  roo,,,. 
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that  this  weapon  again  became  familiar  to  Rome  in  the  hands  of 
the  auxiliaries  and  allies. 

In  the  way  of  defensive  armour  the  name  of  the  shield  here  too 
is  a  very  pi-imitive  one.  Lat.  scutum  (6vpe6?),  originally  the  long, 
rectangular  shield  of  the  Samnites,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the 
G.  aKVTO's  (kvto?)  "hide,  leather"  (c/.  craKos  =  Sans.  tvac,  &c.). 
Clupeus,  clipeus  (dcrTrts)  is  the  round,  bronze  shield,  with  which  in 
the  Servian  army  citizens  of  the  first  class  were  armed,  while  the 
second  and  third  carried  the  scutum.  As  the  round,  bronze  shield 
is  obviously  of  Tuscan  origin  (M.  Jahns,  Handhuch  d.  Gesch.  d. 
Kriegswesens,  p.  196),  perhaps  the  word  which  designates  it  is  also ; 
at  any  rate,  no  satisfactory  explanation  for  clupeus  is  forthcom- 
ing. 

The  impression  made  on  the  Italian  farmers  by  the  introduction 
of  the  metal  shield,  which  was  strange  of  coiu-se  to  the  pile- 
dwellers,  may  be  recognised,  as  Helbig  rightly  remarks  in  Die 
Italiker  in  der  Poebne,  p.  78,  in  the  myths  connected  with  the 
ancilia  of  the  Salii.  "A  bronze  shield,"  so  it  was  said,  "fell  from 
heaven  or,  sent  by  the  gods,  was  found  in  the  regia  of  Numa.  In 
order  that  the  gift  of  heaven  might  not  be  carried  off  by  enemies, 
Numa  caused  the  smith  Mamurius  to  make  eleven  other  shields 
exactly  like  it;  which,  together  with  their  archetype,  served  as  the 
equipment  of  the  twelve  Salii."  Parma  - -rrdpfxr)  is  of  unknown 
origin  ;  cetra  -  KairpeaL  {cf.  Diefeubach,  Orig.  Europ.,  p.  294)  is 
obviously  a  barbaric  word. 

For  the  helmet  there  are  two  Latin  expressions :  cassis,  cassidis, 
for  the  metal  helmet  which  was  first  of  bronze,  and  then,  from 
the  time  of  Camillus  (Plutarch,  GamilL,  40),  iron;  and  galea  for 
the  helmet  of  leather  (icvver]).  The  former  takes  us  to  an  original 
form  *cat-ti,  and  connects  itself  accordingly  with  the  Teutonic, 
O.H.G.  huot  (also  "helmet"),  A.S.  hcett,  &c.;  to  the  second,  galea, 
which  appears  as  a  loan-word  in  O.S.  galija,  and,  indeed,  in  nearly 
aU  Slav  languages  {cf.  also  M.H.G.  galie,  the  O.H.G.  hulja,  hulla, 
"  covering  for  the  head  "),  is  said  to  correspond.  The  latter  is 
phonetically  very  improbable.  I  should  prefer  to  connect  the 
Latin  galea,  in  its  older  forms  galear,  galenus,  galenum  with  the 
Greek  yaXi-q,  yaX%  "  weasel,"  as  Dolon  in  the  Iliad  (x.  334)  wears 
a  Kvvir]  KTiSerj,  i.e.,  a  cap  of  weasel-skin. 

The  corslet  lorica,  a  word  that  of  course  has  nothmg  to  do  with 
e^prji,  is  originally  a  leather  collar,  i.e.,  a  series  of  straps  (lora)  of 
sole-leather  fastened  one  on  the  other.  "  Lorica  quod  e  loris  de 
crudo  corio  pectoralia  faciebant:  postea  subcidit  Galhca  e  ierro 
sub  id  vocabulum,  ex  annulis  ferrea  tunica,"  Varro  de  L.  L.,  y.  116. 
Thorax  and  kataphractes  are  Greek.  The  ocrem  (/cvij/^iSes)  hnally 
were,  if  rightly  connected  with  Lith.  aukle  (Fick,  Worterhv^h,  n. 
p.  34),*  originally  straps  for  the  foot.  /    r  i  tt 

If,  therefore,  on  classic  soil  neither  the  Trai/oTrXia  of  the  Homeric 
hero,  nor  the  brilliant  armour  of  the  Roman  legionary,  has  been 

*  The  stem-verbis  Lith.  au4i,  "to  puU  on  shoes."  Lat.  S-crece  could  only 
belong  here  if  it  originated  from  *m-c?-(;cc  {ind-uo)  or  6-crccc. 
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able  to  conceal  from  us  traces  of  the  primitive  warrior's  equipment, 
how  much  more  numerous  may  we  expect  the  survivals  from  the 
primeval  period  to  be  which  we  shall  encounter  the  moment  we 
set  foot  on  the  territory  of  the  northern  peoples,  the  Celts,  the 
Teutons,  and  the  Slavs. 

Down  to  historic  times  the  only  piece  of  defensive  armour  here 
is  the  shield,  the  northern  names  for  which  are  :  I.  sciath,  Tent. 
Goth,  skildus,  O.H.G.  scilt,  &o.,  O.S.  Stitu,  Lith.  skydas.    Of  these, 
O.S.  stitu  (whence  0.  Pr.  staytan)  and  O.I.  sciath  go  back  to  a 
fundamental  ^sheito,  which  corresponds  to  O.H.G.  scit,  O.N.  skid, 
"log-wood;"  while  M.H.G.  bret.  and  A.S.  5or(Z combine  the  meanings 
of  "board"  and  "shield."  As  regardsthe  fact,  compare  the  statement 
of  Tacitus,  Ann.  ii.  14  :  "  Ne  scuta  quidem  ferro  nervoque  firmata 
sed  viminum  textus  vel  tenues  et  fucatas  colore  tabulas."  The 
shield  of  the  north  is  the  great,  broad,  rectangular  scutum  (Ovpeo';) 
covering  the  whole  man ;  round  shields  are  only  ascribed  as  ex- 
ceptions to  the  eastern  peoples  by  Tacitus  (Germ.,  43).    It  was 
either  withy-work  (G.  trea)  with  a  covering  of  leather  (Tac,  A7m., 
ii.  14),  or  consisted  of  thin  boards  of  yew  (O'Curry,  Manners  and 
Customs,  i.  p.  cccclxv),  alder  (I.  fern,  "shield"  :  fernog,  "alder;" 
Windisch,  /.  T.),  or  hnden  (O.H.G.  linta,  A.S.  lind,  "shield").  The 
outside  was  usually  painted  a  bright  colour  (Tac,  Germ.,  6).  Next 
to  red,  white  was  particularly  affected.    White  shields  were  carried 
by  the  Cimbrian  cavalry  (Plutarch,  Mar.,  15);  in  the  Hildebrand- 
slied,  father  and  son  have  hvitte  scilti.    Finden,  an  Irish  name  for 
shield  (c/.  Windisch,  /.  T.,  p.  550),  is  obviously  to  be  derived 
from  find,  "  white."    Another  term,  very  widely  distributed  in  the 
northern  languages,  for  the  great  shield  that  covered  the  whole 
body  is  It.  targa.  Span.  Port,  tarja,  Fr.  targe,  O.N.  targa,  torgu- 
skidldr,  A.S.  targe  (O.H.G.  mrga,  "shelter"),  Cymr.  taryan,  I.  target, 
"targe,"  a  word  unfortunately  of  doubtful  origin  (c/.  Diez,  Etym. 
W.'^,  p.  315).    Metal  fittings  iu  the  way  of  buckles,  rings,  (fee,  were 
only  employed  in  later  times  in  the  north  to  give  a  better  hold  on 
the  shield.* 

_  Very  slowly,  though  still  it  may  be  discerned  to  some  extent 
m  language,  did  the  custom  of  protecting  the  body  from  the 
rnissiles  of  the  enemy  by  means  of  close-fitting  armour  spread 
through  the  north,  despised  as  it  was  at  first  by  barbaric  courao-e. 
The  Celts  beyond  a  doubt  borrowed  their  term  for  corslet  from  the 
Lat.  lorica  I.  luirech,  Cymr.  lluryg  {cf.  Stokes,  Irish  Glosses,  p.  53, 
and  Wmdisch,  /.  T.,  s.v.),  just  as  the  collective  term  for  Roman 
armour  (arm«,  "defensive  armour"  in  particular  :  tela)  has  passed 
into  Irish  (arm;  Windisch,  /.  T.).  The  leather  collar  denoted  by 
the  1.  luirech  held  its  own  against  metal  armour  for  an  exceedincrW 
long  time.  Cuirasses  of  seven  well-tanned  ox-hides,  and  so  on  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  Irish  texts  (cf.  Manners  and  Customs  i 
p.  cccclxxiv).  Another  Irish  expression  for  armour  is  conaanch 
ness,  which  Sullivan  is  inclined  to  derive  from  congan,  pi.  congna, 

*  Goth,  skildus  and  Lith.  skydas  have  not  yet  been  explained. 
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"  horn,"  and  to  see  in  it  a  name  for  the  horn  cuirass  ascribed  by- 
Tacitus  [Hist.,  i.  79)  to  the  Quadi  and  others.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  continental  Gauls,  to  whom  Pliny 
expressly  ascribes  the  independent  discovery  of  metallurgy  {Hist. 
Nat.,  xxxiv.  17),  may  have  efifected  the  transition  to  bronze  or  iron 
corslets  at  an  early  period.  According  to  Tacitus  {Ann.,  iii.  45) 
the  Gauls  had  men  actually  covered  with  iron  (ferrarii),  who  are 
styled  by  the  enigmatical  word  cruppellarii.  According  to  Died, 
(v.  30),  the  Gauls  even  in  the  time  of  Caesar  had  iron  and  actually 
golden  armour. 

When  Tacitus  wrote,  corslets  were  rare  amongst  the  Germans 
{Germ.,  6),  or  as  good  as  wanting  {Ann.,  ii.  14).  The  extensive 
equipment  which  Plutarch  {Mar.,  25)  ascribes  to  the  Cimbri  must 
have  come  either  from  foreign  booty  or  from  the  imagination  of 
the  writer.  The  whole  of  the  east  seems  to  have  been  indebted  to  its 
contact  with  the  Celtic  west  for  its  knowledge  of  the  cuirass.  Goth. 
brunjo,  O.H.G.  hrunja,  A.S.  hyrne,  O.N.  hrynja,  O.S.  brunja,  bronja, 
and  also  0.  Fr.  broigne,  brunie,  Pro  v.  bronha,  Middle  Lat.  (813) 
brugna,  probably  go  back  to  the  Celtic-Irish  bruinne,  "breast,"  as 
Germ,  panzer,  M.H.G.  panzier,  0.  ¥r.  panckire,  Span,  pancera,  P.  It. 
pander  a,  come  from  It.  pancia,  Span,  panza,  (fee,  "paunch,"  {jmntex). 
So,  too,  M.H.G.  liarnasch,  O.N.  hardneskja,  0.  Fr.  liarnas,  Fr. 
harnois,  Span.,  &c.,  arnes.  It.  arnese,  in  the  last  instance  come  from 
Celt.  I.  ia7-n,  Cymr.  haiarn,  (fee,  "iron,"  (c/.  Diez,  Etym.  IT.*, 
26;  Thurneysen,  Kelto-rom.  36,/.).  Our  tolerably  modern  word 
"  cuirass  "  belongs  to  Fr.  cuirasse  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  to 
Prov.  coirassa.  Span,  coraza,  It.  corazza,  literally  "leather  vest" 
(:  corium);  cf.  Diez,  op.  cit,  p.  108.  Terras  for  the  cuirass  native 
to  the  Teutons  are  O.H.G.  halsperga,  A.S.  liealsbeorg,  O.N.  hdlsbiorg 
(Fr.  haubert),  and  Goth,  sarva,  A.S.  searo,  O.H.G.  gisarawi,  which 
latter  makes  its  appearance  in  the  Lith.  szdrwa,  and  rather  connotes 
the  complete  suit  of  armour.  For  the  rest,  the  Old  German  briinne 
can  only  mean  the  leathern  collar.  It  was  only  gradually  that 
people  learnt  to  sew  iron  rings  or  scales  on  it,  and  to  add  to  the 
briinne,  in  its  special  sense  of  cuirass,  the  brynstukur  (sleeves)  and 
brynglofar  (gauntlets),  (fee.  {cf.  Weinhold,  Altn.  Leben,  p.  210,  /.). 

The  %KXajiyjvoL  and  "kvraL,  according  to  Procop.  {De  hell,  goth., 
iii.  14),  were  entirely  unprovided  with  cuirasses:  "In  battle  the 
majority  fight  on  foot  with  small  shields  and  javelins,  absolutely 
without  cuirasses,  some  even  without  tunic  or  cloak,  save  for  a 
fragment  round  the  hips  and  loins." 

In  the  same  way  the  rarity  of  the  helmet  in  the  north  is 
demonstrated  by  unimpeachable  historic  evidence  {cf.  Baumstark, 
Amf  Erlaut.,  i.  p.  331).  Here,  too,  the  way  for  the  iron  helmet 
was  paved  by  the  leathern  cap,  or  the  woven  helmet  of  leather  or 
wood,  which  Herodotus  knows  amongst  Asiatic  peoples  (vii.  79). 

*  An  interesting  description  of  the  manufncture  of  horn  cuirasses  from 
horses'  hoofs  (bi?\i])  by  the  Sarmatfe,  from  whom  the  Quadi  probably  (cA 
Animianius  Marccllinus,  xvii.  12)  may  have  learned  the  art,  is  given  by 
Pausanias  (i.  xxi.  6). 
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The  Celtic  names  for  the  helmet  {cf.  I.  cath-harr,  at-cluic,  &c.)  have  no 
coimectiou  either  with  Latin  or  Teutonic.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Teutonic  words,  Goth,  hilms,  O.H.G.,  A.S.,  0.  Sax.  helm,.0.'N.  hjdlmr 
(  =  Saus.  pdrman,  "defence"),  exhibit  remarkable  agreement,  not 
only  amongst  themselves,  but  also  with  the  O.S.  Slemu,  0.  Russ. 
Sehm,  from  which,  again,  as  a  loan-word  the  Lith.  szcUmas  is  derived 
(Briickner,  Die  Slav.  Fremdw.,  p.  UO).  Fick  (Wdrterb.,  ii.^  697) 
and  Miklosich  (M.  W.)  conjecture  that  the  agreement  between  the 
Slav  and  the  Teutonic  languages  is  again  due  to  borrowing  on  the 
part  of  the  Slavs ;  in  any  case,  however,  language  points  to  the 
existence  of  a  primeval  covering  for  the  head,  however  barbaric, 
•  amongst  the  Slavs  and  Teutons. 

Coming  now  to  weapons  of  offence,  we  find  that  here  too,  as  in 
the  south,  the  bow  has  fallen  into  the  background,  and  that  it  has 
taken  refuge  with  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  east  (Tac,  Germ.,  46). 
It  has,  however,  nowhere  entirely  disappeared  (cf.  Holzmann,  Germ. 
Altert.,  p.  145),  and  the  ancient  Slavs  (3/cAa'/3oi  Kal  "Avrau)  are 
credited  by  the  strategic  writer  Mauricius  (cf.  MiiUenhoflF,  Deutsche 
AUertumsL,  11.  37)  with  the  use  of  the  wooden  bow  and  small 
poisoned  aiTows.    The  bow  is  made  of  the  wood  of  the  elm  or 
yew,  and  is  therefore  called  simply  dlmr  or  yr  in  Norse  (cf.  above, 
p.  222,  note,  and  p.  229,  note).  Horn  bows,  too,  are  forthcoming,  as 
m  Homer  (c/.  IL,  iv.  1Q5),  among  the  Huns.    That  the  north  was 
acquainted  with  the  bow  from  primeval  times  is  demonstrated  by 
tile  tar  from  inconsiderable  number  of  common  expressions  for  it 
and  Its  arrows     Thus,  in  Old  Irish,  there  is  a  name  for  arrow, 
diubarcu  (cf  O'Curry,  Manners  and  Customs,  i.  p.  ccccliii,  f.)  the 
second  part  of  which,  -arcu,  obviously  corresponds  to  the  common 
Teutonic  name  for  arrow,  O.N.  or,  G.  drvar,  Goth,  arhvanza,  A.S 
earA,  as  also  to  the  Latin  arcus.*    That  this  was  the  arrow  with 
Its  original  horn  or  stone  head,  such  as  we  have  the  evidence  of 
history  to  show  was  used  by  the  Sarmat^e  (Pans.,  i.  xxi.  2)  the 
Huns  Ainmianius  Marcellinus,  xxxi.  ii.  9),  the  J^thiopians  (Hdt 
vii.  69),  IS  intrinsically  credible  because  of  the  large  number  of  such 
arrows  that  have  been  found  in  Celtic  and  Teutonic  soil,  and' s 
rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  in  both  groups  of  languao'es  the 

abroS   nb  '  T'-"^^  J"^^"  borrowed  from 

S!T  'ti,  "'"^"^  ^°  designate  the  arrow  with  an  iron 

anl  f  languages,  the  Lat.  sagitta  make  its 

r57rwhnrth;7i  ""^f  -    ^^^^^^  s^^'^^^-  ^-'^^^  ^^--t 

SS'in  0  HP    J?         ^fo^'T'  appropriated  the  Lat 

puum  in  U.H.G.  pkil,  pfeil,  A.S.  pU,  Scand.  pila. 

Other  equations,  which  seem  to  be  due  to  original  connection 
of  the  words,  are,  in  the  north,  O.H.G.  strdlcc,  "  arrol  "  =  O.S  strZ 
Lith.  terapt^jva    "  bow-string  "  =  O.S.  t^tiva  (Fick),  Lith  iZZ' 
bow"  Kurschatte/as,  "  bow-line  ")  =  0  S  la/cn  L  ' 

"'''^■■h"l&STMT,l^'  »""'«■>»  l°»«nins  r™,,,  "bow"  to 
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Pictet  (ii.2  p.  77)  will  have  it,  to  the  G.  t6$ov  (taxus).  It,  however, 
has  not  yet  been  explained. 

The  club  survives  in  northern  antiquity  rather  in  story  than  in. 
real  life.  Nevertheless,  as  an  irregular  weapon,  it  is  widely  distri- 
buted (c/.  Weinhold,  Altn.  Leben,  p.  204).  In  the  time  of  Tacitus 
it  was  still  the  principal  weapon  of  the  iEstyi  (the  Lithu-Prussians ; 
cf.  Tac,  Germ.,  45:  rarus  ferri,  frequens  fustium  usus).  Again,  the 
cateja  of  the  ancients  (cf.  Diefenbach,  Orig.  Europ.,  p.  287)  seetas 
to  have  been  a  club-like  weapon  in  use  amongst  the  Celts  and 
Teutons. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  important  species  of  weapons,  which 
not  only  serves  at  close  quarters  to  strike  the  foe  to  the  ground, 
but  also,  when  boldly  hurled,  hits  the  enemy  from  a  distance,  has 
continued  in  active  use  in  the  north — battle-hammers,  axes,  and 
hatchets.  The  first  in  particular,  the  stone  hammer,  is  very  closely 
interwoven  with  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  Indo-Europeans. 
From  the  hand  of  the  German  god  of  the  thunderstorm  fly  now 
arrows,  now  clubs,  now  hammers;  Indra  hurls  the  dgman  (Rigv.,  iv. 
iii.  1 ;  i.  xviii.  1.  9),  Zeus  the  oEk/xwv  (Hes.,  Theog.,  22).    The  Teut. 

0.  N.  kamarr,  0. S.  hamur,  A.S.  Iiamor,  O.H.G.  Iiamar  is  etymologically 
connected  with  Slav,  kameni,  "  stone  "  (cf.  above,  p.  160).  Further, 
we  have  direct  historic  and  linguistic  evidence  to  show  how  long 
stone  continued  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the  weapons 
mentioned.    In  the  battle  at  Magh  Tuired  {Manners  and  Customs, 

1.  p.  cccclvii)  certain  warriors  were  armed  "with  rough-headed 
stones  held  in  iron  swathes."  In  the  Hildebrandslied  the  stone 
axes  {staimbort  chlvdun)  clash  as  the  young  heroes  fall  on  one 
another.  And  even  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  (1066):  "Jactant 
Angli  cuspides  et  diversorum  generum  tela,  stevissimas  quoque 
secures  et  lignis  imposita  saxa"  {Manners  and  Customs,  i. 
p.  cccclix).  "  Nay  !  even  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
stone  axes  were  wielded  by  the  Scots  whom  William  Wallace  led 
against  the  English  "  (Helbig,  Die  Italiher  in  der  Poehne,  p.  ^43). 
Common  terms  for  the  things  in  question  are  the  Europ.  d^ii^ 
[Lat.  ascia  ?],  Goth,  aqizi  (Fick,  Worterb.,  i.  p.  480),  and  O.S.  mlatii, 
"  hammer  "  =  Lat.  mart-ulus  =  (from  *r)ialt-ulus)  :  O.I.  bidil  =  O.H.G. 
Mhal;*  O.H.G.  harta,  "axe"  (cf.  staimbort)  =  0.'S>.  h-ady  ;  O.H.G. 
dehsala,  "axe"  =  O.S.  tesla  (Lith.  teszlyczia);  Lith.  kugis,  "hammer" 
=  0.S.  kyj;  O.S.  mlatii,  "hammer  "  =  Lat.  martellus  (?);  O.P.  wedigo, 
"  axe  "  =  Lith.  wedega,  Lett,  wedga,  (fee.  It  is  remarkable  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  Frankish  francisca  {cf.  Diefenbach,  Grig. 
EuropcBoe,  p.  345)  the  ancients  tell  us  little  about  these  weapons  of 
the  northern  Indo-Europeans ;  though  on  archteological  monuments 
the  axe  or  hatchet  is  the  regular  attribute  of  barbaric  peoples  {cf. 
V.  Hehn,  CuUurpflanzen^,  p.  503).  ,  t  •  i  e 

I  pass  by  the  manifold  use  made,  especially  in  Old  Irish  warfare 
{Manners  and  Customs,  i.  p.  cccclvi,  /.),  of  stones,  shaped  and 

*  Windisch,  however,  would  {Kurzgef.  Irische  Gramm.,  p.  11^' ;:^f 
both  words  as  loans  from  the  Romance  languages  ;  cf.  It.  piaiia  (?)•    W-  now 
Thurneyscn,  Kelto-Eomanisclm,  p.  84,/. 
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unshaped,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  two  principal  pieces  of 
northern  offensive  armour,  the  spear  and  the  sword. 

The  northern  spear  is  originally  the  tremendous,  long  (enormis, 
ingens,  jycelonga)  shaft  of  ash-wood  (/xeXtij,  O.N.  askr,  "lance;  m 
the  Hildebrandslied,  too,  fighting  is  done  ascim),  which  is  polished 
(O.N.  skafinn,  ^o-rdv)  and  provided  either  with  a  bone  or  stone 
head,  in  place  of  iron,  or  hardened  in  the  fire  {telum  prasustum, 
a-KovTov  iiTLKavTov).  Even  among  the  Germans  of  Tacitus,  although 
they  possessed  the  framea  which  was  provided  with  a  small  and 
short  iron  head  (Germ.,  6),  only  the  first  rank  in  the  fights  with 
Germanicus  had  real  spears,  the  rest  had  shafts  hardened  in  the 
fire  (Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  14). 

Amongst  the  many  northern  terms  for  the  various  kinds  of 
spears — many  of  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
ancients  themselves — see  the  articles  ayycoves,*  eateja,-\  framea, 
gesum,  mataris,  lancea,  sparusX  in  Diefenbach's  Ot'igines  JEuropcece — 
none  is  so  interesting  as  the  Teutonic  O.H.G.  ger,  Jeer,  A.S.  gdr, 
O.N.  geir,  with  azger,  dtgdr,  atgeir.  No  one  will  doubt  that  these 
words  must  be  connected  with  the  Irish  gai,  ga,  "spear,"  which, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  language,  goes  back  to  an  original  form 
*gaisos  (of.  Stokes,  Irish  Glosses,  p.  57),  and  in  that  form  appears  as 
a  loan-word  in  Lat.  gcesum  and  G.  yaio-os  (c/.  Diefenbach,  Orig. 
Europ.,  p.  350,  /.).  Some  scholars,  as  Fick  ( Worterb.,  ii.^  784)  and 
Kluge  (St.  WA),  are  inclined  to  extend  the  equation  I.  gai,  O.H.G. 
ger  still  further,  and  to  compare  Sans.  Mskas,  to  which  it  may  be 
objected  a  limine  that  the  Sans,  word,  according  to  B.  R.,  means 
not  "arrow"  (as  Grassmann  takes  it)  but  simply  "wounding,"  and 
such  a  change  of  meaning  as  from  "wound"  to  "lance,"  or  the 
reverse,  can  scarcely  be  demonstrated. 

As  for  the  relation  of  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  words,  there  is  no 
phonetic  criterion  forthcoming  to  settle  with  certainty  whether 
they  are  primevally  related  or  borrowed  one  from  the  other.  If, 
however,  one  reflects  that  the  spear  is  the  earliest  and  commonest 
weapon  ascribed  to  the  Celtic  tribes,  and  that  it  is  expressly 
described  as  of  iron  (Diefenbach,  loc.  cit,  p.  352),  I  think  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  Teutons,  who  obtained  their  first  knowledge  of 
iron  from  their  Celtic  neighbours  (above,  p.  209),  borrowed  the  name 
of  the  iron  spear  from  the  Celts  at  the  same  time  as  they  borrowed 
the  name  for  iron,  i.e.,  at  a  time  when  the  intervocalic  s  was  still 
retained  in  Celtic.  How  early  this  was  is  shown  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  stem  *gaiso  in  Teutonic  proper  names  (O.H.G.  Gerhart 
GSrtrUt,  &c.). 

In  passing  I  wiU  call  attention  to  a  weapon,  allied  to  the  spear, 
to  which  the  Celts  and  the  Teutons  gave  the  same  name,  that  is 
the  German  sturmgabel  ("charging  spear").    In  Irish  it  is  gabul, 

*&yy<^vfs,  "spear  with  barbed  points":  O.H.G.  ango,  "sting."  anaul 
"  fish-hook  "  =  G.  i(y«os,  "barbed  hook."  ^'      ^  ' 

+  Cateja  :  I.  cath,  "fight"  (?). 

t  Sparus  may  be  genuine  Latin.    In  any  case  it  is  connected  with  0  H  G 
sper,O.N.spjor.    Of.  M..B..G.  sperbaum,  "  aeiyice-tree"  (cesculus^.).  ' 
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gablach,  gabalca  (cf.  Manners  and  Customs,  i.  p.  cccclvi),  which 
corresponds  fairly  well  with  the  German  gahel. 

Finally,  we  still  have  left  some  Slavonic  names  for  the  spear : 
O.S.  kopije,  sulica,  and  laUa.  The  first,  perhaps,  belongs  to  G. 
/coTrrw  ;  sulica  from  *su-dlica  (cf.  Cech.  sudlice)  may  be  a  nomen 
instrumenti  :  O.S.  su,  sunati,  "push,"  whence  also  Sans,  fu-la  has 
(above,  p.  222)  been  derived.  Lastly,  O.S.  Iqsta — which  can  scarcely 
be  borrowed  from  Lat.  laricea  (Krek^,  p.  151) — in  my  opinion  is  from 
*lontja,  and  is  connected  with  Orig.  S.  *lontu  (Less.  Russ.  tut, 
"  twig,"  Wr.  iut,  "  bark  of  a  young  lime-tree,"  Russ.  lutie,  "  forest 
of  limes  for  bark;"  Miklosich,  M.  W.),  which  is  primevally  related 
with  O.H.G.  linta  (Lat.  linter,  "canoe  of  lime-wood,"  G.  e-Xdrri), 
and  may  itself  have  originally  meant  "lime-tree."  We  should 
then  here  again  have  a  tree-name  furnishing,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  a  name  for  the  spear,  and  get  the  rather  interesting  evolution 
of  meaning : — 

(  O.H.G.  linta,  "  shield,"  from  "  lime- 

0.  H.G.  linta,  "lime-tree"  )  wood." 

(G.  iXdrr]).  j  Lat.  linter,  "bark,"  from  "lime-wood." 

\  O.S.  lasta,  "spear,"  from  "lime-wood." 

Compared  with  the  spear,  the  sword  in  the  north  is  a  young 
weapon.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  Celts  of  Gaul,  to 
whom,  as  ample  evidence  shows  {cf.  A.  Holtzmann,  German.  Alter- 
tiimer,  p.  140),  swords  were  known  at  a  very  early  time  (cf.  also 
above,  p.  229,  on  claideh).  But  of  the  Germans,  Tacitus  (Germ.,  6) 
expressly  says  rari  gladiis  utuntur,  and  Germanicus  {Ann.,  ii.  14) 
dwells  on  the  advantages  which  the  Romans  with  their  short 
javelin  and  swords  had  in  woody  country  over  the  Germans  with 
their  shields  and  spears.* 

This  o-aritas  gladiorum,  however,  seems  to  have  been  greater 
amongst  the  western  than  amongst  the  eastern  Teutons  ;  for  that 
metal  swords,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Persia,  found  their  way 
early  into  the  east  of  Europe,  is  shown  first  by  the  extremely  wide 
distribution  of  the  Iranian  kareta  in  the  sense  of  "dagger,  sword" 
{cf.  above,  p.  210),  and  next  by  the  express  tradition  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  to  the  eastern  Teutons  that  Tacitus  ascribes 
{Germ.,  43)  breves  gladii.  According  to  Strabo  (c.  306)  the  Roxo- 
lani,  a  Sarmatic  tribe,  possessed  not  only  helmets  and  corslets  of 
raw  hides  {dtfio/Soivo';)  but  also  ^^(^t?.    According  to  Tacitus  {Eist., 

1.  79),  they  were  so  great  that  they  needed  both  hands  to  manage 
them.  Mullenhoff  {Monatsherichte  d.  Berliner  Acad.  d.  Wissem., 
1886,  p.  571)  would  like  to  see  in  the  word  Savpo/tarat  itself  "the 
blade-bearers  "  (Zend  saora,  "  blade  ").  These  statements  certainly 
seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  what  Pausanias  says  (1.  xxi.  8),  that 

*  "When  Dio  Cassius  (xxxviii.  49)  makes  the  Govmans  of  Ariovistus  armed 
with  sword.s  both  large  and  small,  we  must  reflect  that  they  had  been  for  many 
years  on  Celtic  territory.    Of  the  swords  of  the  Cimbrian  cavalry  (] 
Mar.,  25),  the  remark  that  we  have  already  made  of  then-  cuirasses  and  helmets 
holds  good  [cf.  above).    Of.  Baumstark,  Ausfiihrl.  ErlduL,  \.  p.  307. 
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the  SarmatEe  were  absolutely  without  metals  (2av/3o//,aTats  yap  ovre 
avTOis  a-iSr]p6<;  icmv  opvcraofievo?  ovre  acf>icn  iadyovcnv). 

A  word  for  sword  common  to  Celts,  Teutons,  and  Lithu-Slavs,  or 
to  any  two  of  these  branches,  is  not  to  be  found.  The  equation 
O.S.  midi  =  Goth,  meki,  A.S.  mece,  O.N,  mce/cir,  according  to 
Miklosich  (Die  Fremdiv.  in  den  slav.  Sprachen),  is  due  to  the  Slavs 
borrowing  the  Teutonic  word,  the  origin  of  which,  however,  has 
not  yet  been  explained  (c/.  also  Krek,  Mnl.^,  p.  150). 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  several  northern  words  for  the  sword 
are  derived  from  names  for  knife — the  stone  knife.  The  classic 
example  of  this  is  the  Teutonic  O.N.  sax,  O.S.  sahs,  A.S.  seax, 
O.H.G.  saks,  "short  sword,"  words  which  etymologically  belong  to 
the  Lat.  saxum,  "rock,  stone."  Again,  this  word  is  transmitted  to 
us  in  the  compound  scramasaxus  by  the  mediaeval  historians,  and 
from  it  the  Saxons  got  their  name  (c/.  also  Forstemann,  AUdeutsches 
Namenhuch,  i.  p.  1065).  The  first  part  of  the  word  scramasaxus  is 
derived  by  Diefenbach  (cf  Orig.  Europ.,  p.  418)  from  the  Old  High 
German  form  of  the  Modern  German  schramme,  which,  however,  as 
scrama  by  itself  is  the  name  of  a  weapon,  is  very  improbable. 
May  we  possibly  see  in  scrama  the  Latinised  form  of  the  O.N.  skdlm 
{cf.  also  Thracian  a-KaXfu-q),  "knife,  sword "(?). 

Of  the  same  origin  as  the  Teut.  sahs  is  the  Slav,  nozi,  "  knife, 
sword,"  which,  according  to  Fick  {Worterb.,  ii.^  p.  592),  is  connected 
with  Pruss.  nagis,  Lith.  tUnagas,  "flint"  (Krek^,  p.  152,  disagrees), 
Goth,  hairus,  O.S.  hern,  AS.  heor,  O.N.  hjorr,  "sword,"  corresponds 
to  Sans,  parw,  "arrow,"  and  must,  therefore,  have  stood  for  some 
Indo-Germanic  weapon  (but  what?).  A.S.  hill,  O.S.  bit  (not  to  be 
confused  with  Uhal,  "  axe  ")  is  obscure.  Compared  with  such  for- 
mations, A.S.  iren  (frequent  in  Beowulf),  "sword,"  literally  "iron," 
and,  therefore,  parallel  to  Zend  ayahh  {cf.  above,  p.  224)  and  G. 
a-lSrjpo?  (ec^eAKerai  avSpaVtSi^pos),  is  relatively  young. 

Otherwise,  how  late  the  manufacture  of  metal  swords  was 
amongst  the  Teutonic  peoples  is  shown  not  least  conclusively  by 
the  custom  mentioned  above  (p.  168)  of  giving  them  proper  names 
which  obviously  points  to  the  great  scarcity  of  this  kind  of 
weapon. 

Having  thus  travelled  over  the  whole  Indo-Germanic  area  we 
will  by  way  of  conclusion  cast  a  glance  at  the  Finnic  east,  'and 
enquire  whether  the  dependence  shown  by  the  West  Finns  on  their 
civilised  neighbours  in  the  matter  of  the  names  of  metals  can  be 
paralleled  at  all  m  the  names  of  weapons.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
can.  The  oldest  piece  of  information  preserved  to  us  (Tac  Germ 
46   about  the  Fenni  states  with  regard  to  their  weapons  as  is 

wel  known:  "Nonarma.      .  .  vestitui  pelles  sola  in  sagittis 

spes,  quas  inopia  fern  ossibus  asperant."    This  statement  of  the 
historians  is  amply  confirmed  by  a  linguistic  examination  of  the 
malrhVT'i^  of  weapons  (c/.  the  material  collected  by 
In  '^/'^^  westjinniscken  Sprachen,  vp- 

^■37-41).  In  Finnic  armour,  whenever  it  becomes  probable  that 
metal  was  employed,  the  words  cease  to  be  genuine  There 


are 
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accordingly  native  terms  for  the  bow  (Finn,  jousi),  arrow  (nuoli), 
and  quiver  (viini).  To  quite  late  times  the  Finns  were  famous  in 
the  north  as  masters  in  the  art  of  archery  (c/.  Weinhold,  Altn. 
Lehen,  p.  206).  There  is  also  a  genuine  name  for  corslet,  Finn. 
luusto,  from  luu,  "  bone,"  doubtless  designating  a  corslet  made  of 
bone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  iron  corslet  has  a  borrowed  name 
(pantsari,  harniska,  Lith.  hrunna).  The  name  for  the  shield  also 
is  borrowed  {kilpi  :  O.N.  hlif),  and  of  the  sword  (Finn,  mielcka  : 
O.N.  nicekir,  halpa  :  Swed.  glaf,  korti  :  Russ.  kortiku),  and  of  the 
iron  spear  (Finn,  keihds  :  O.N.  geir,  or  kesja),  while  the  genuine 
expressions  for  pike  (Finn,  saitta  and  tuura)  still  have  the  original 
meaning  of  "  rod,  pole."  The  knife  (Finn,  veitsi)  has  a  genuine 
name.  For  the  axe  Finnic  has  borrowed  names  (kirves  :  Lith. 
kifwis,  tappara  :  Russ.  toporu  ;  cf.  above,  p.  22i,  partmka  :  Teut. 
hard,  hardisan,  hellebard),  whereas  other  closely  connected 
languages  have  genuine  names  for  it. 

"  The  only  explanation  for  this  fact  in  Finnic,"  says  Ahlqvist,  "  is 
to  suppose  that  the  Finns  also  had  a  special  name  of  their  own  in 
earlier  times  for  the  stone  axe,  and  that  later  when  they  began  to 
get  iron  axes  in  the  way  of  commerce  from  their  more  civilised 
neighbours,  they  adopted  the  foreign  name  along  with  the  foreign 
implement." 

Reviewing  the  state  of  things  pictured  in  this  chapter,  we  find 
that  defensive  rumour,  such  as  helmet,  corslet,  greaves,  &c.,  must 
have  been  absolutely  unknown  to  primeval  Indo-European  times. 
Not  even  the  shield  has  a  name  universal  and  identical  through- 
out. None  the  less,  this  obvious  means  of  protecting  the  body 
from  the  enemy's  missiles  must  have  been  amongst  the  earliest 
pieces  of  defensive  armour,  only  perhaps  its  primitive  nature  was 
so  simple  that  expressions  like  "leather"  or  "board"  sufficed  to 
designate  it  for  a  long  time. 

Amongst  offensive  weapons  we  find  in  the  oldest  times  the  bow 
and  arrow,  the  club,  the  sling-stone,  the  lance,  and  the  axe,  and 
finally,  a  short  fighting-knife  probably — simple  weapons,  which  as 
countless  excavations  teach  us  could  very  well  be  manufactured 
without  any  metal  whatever.  As  a  matter  of  fact  plenty  of 
linguistic  and  historic  evidence  shows  that  the  so-called  Stone  Age 
continued  long  into  historical  times  in  numerous  places  in  the 
area  covered  by  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples. 

As  for  the  origin  of  the  names  given  to  the  weapons,  we  saw 
that  they  were  very  frequently  taken  from  the  material  out  of 
which  the  weapons  themselves  were  made.  This  was  first  and 
foremost  wood,  then  stone,  bones,  and  leather.  Names  of  weapons 
derived  from  the  metals  were  late  and  rare.  It  might,  mdeed,  be 
alleged  against  this  argument  that  as,  e.g.,  G.  /xcAtT?  undoubtedly 
designated  the  ashen  spear  with  point  of  iron,  somethmg  sniular 
may  have  been  the  case  in  the  primeval  period.  But  this  objec- 
tion loses  its  force  when  we  see  that  the  ashen  lance,  simply  burnt 
to  a  point,  continued  in  use  amongst  the  northern  peoples  mto 
historic  times. 
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I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  names  of  weapons  simply 
confirm  the  conclusion  previously  obtained,  viz.,  that  the  primeval 
Indo-European  period  was  in  essentials  in  a  stage  of  culture  ante- 
cedent to  metals. 

Whither,  and  how  far,  in  addition  to  non-metallic  materials, 
copper — which  was  known  to  the  primitive  period,  and  was  first 
worked  not  by  the  hammer  of  the  smith  but  by  smelting,  casting, 
and  moulds — was  employed  cannot  be  decided  either  by  language 
or  history.  Anyhow,  we  may  admit  the  possibility  that  this 
probably  very  rare  and  precious  metal  may  in  isolated  cases  have 
been  employed,  in  the  manner  just  described,  in  the  manufacture 
of  weapons,  perhaps  especially  in  making  the  Indo-Germanic  fight- 
ing-knife *  {e7isis).  But  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  state  of  things  depicted  in  this  chapter  would  be  inconceivable 
if  copper  in  the  principal  period  had  possessed  any  sort  of  pre- 
dominating metallurgic  importance. 

*  Pure  copper  dagger  blades  from  the  most  diverse  quarters  of  Europe  are 
now  known.    Of.  the  Tables  of  Copper  Finds  in  Much,  loc.  cit.,  p.  59. 

Prehistoric  stone  knives  consist,  according  to  a  letter  from  Much,  of  pris- 
matic flint-flakes  as  a  rule  5  to  10  (occasionally  more  than  20)  centimetres  long 
with  two  more  or  less  parallel  edges,  and  are  adapted  only  for  cutting  not  for 
thrusting  or  digging.  On  these  grounds,  I  think,  the  equation  dsi-ensis  is 
the  earliest  in  which  one  can  suspect  the  employment  of  metal,  i.e.,  copper. 
Though  cf.  above  on  sahs. 


PAET  IV. 


THE  PEIMEVAL  PEEIOD. 


TToWot  5  '&v  Kal  &K\a  tis  dxoSei'^eie  rb  irdXcuov  'EWriviKhv  d/ji-oiSTpoira  t£  vvv 
^ap^apiKtf  SiaiTtiixevov.  (Thuc,  i.  vi.  i.) 


CHAPTER  1. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  preceding  discussion  on  the  appearance  of  the  metals, 
especially  amongst  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples,  has  we  hope 
smoothed  the  way  for  a  sound  and  methodical  conception  of  the 
primitive  Indo-European  age.  We  have  amply  explained  above 
that  the  appearance  of  metals  and  the  gradual  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  working  them  opens  a  new  world  of  culture  to  man. 
Consequently  we  must,  now  that  it  has  been  shown  that  the  oldest 
Indo-Europeans  were  not  yet  practically  acquainted  with  metals  or 
metallurgy,  proceed  to  modify  our  conception  of  the  culture  of 
the  primitive  age,  to  correspond  with  the  condition  of  a  society 
which  lacks  those  powerful  levers  of  civihsation. 

A  living  picture  of  such  a  society  has  been  put  before  our  eyes 
in  Europe  by  the  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland,  in  which  the 
oldest  remains  go  back  to  the  Stone  Age,  when  metals  were 
unknown.  And,  as  is  well  known,  in  spite  of  this  ignorance  of 
metals  we  have  here  a  population,  low  indeed  in  the  scale  of  evolu- 
tion, but  by  no  means  troglodytes.  The  lake-dweller  of  tlie  Stone 
Age'  knew  how  to  fell  mighty  trees  with  his  stone  axe ;  he  drove 
them  with  much  skill  and  labour  into  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and 
on  them  erected  his  wooden  huts.  He  had  already  domesticated 
the  most  important  tame  animals,  cows  and  sheep,  goats  and  dogs. 
He  had  even  begun  agriculture  :  he  grew  wheat  and  barley,  and 
even  flax,  which  he  had  learnt  to  spin  and  weave  in  a  primitive 
way.  Stone,  bone,  horn,  and  wood  take  the  place  of  the  later 
metals  in  the  manufacture  of  axes,  hatchets,  knives,  arrow-pomts, 
lances,  fishing-hooks,  &c. 
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The  student,  who  on  the  strength  of  the  evidence  of  language 
denies  that  the  Indo-Europeans  before  their  dispersion  were 
ignorant  of  the  metals,  must  necessarily  be  of  the  opinion  {cf. 
above,  p.  28)  that  the  Swiss  lake-dwellers,  at  least  those  of  the 
Stone  Age,  did  not  belong  to  the  Indo-European  family.  We, 
however,  are  in  a  dififerent  position.  It  is,  therefore,  worth  our 
while  to  enquire  since  we  have  established  two  important  negative 
points  of  agreement  between  the  civihsation  of  the  prehistoric 
Indo-Europeans  and  that  of  the  oldest  lake-dwellers,  whether  we 
cannot  also  discover  some  positive  points  of  agreement  between 
them. 

However,  apart  from  the  obvious  importance  of  such  a  comparison 
for  our  knowledge  of  the  prehistoric  period  of  the  peoples  of  our 
quarter  of  the  globe,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  Philology,  having 
to  do  with  primeval  matters  from  the  point  of  view  of  language, 
would  turn  her  eyes  as  often  as  possible  from  her  books  to  the 
actual  remams  of  the  primeval  period  which  have  been  preserved 

'^"^^  ^'^"^  ^"^^  possible  for  her  to  give  life 

and  blood  to  the  often  unsubstantial  phantoms  of  her  combina- 
tions, and  to  select  the  right  meaning  out  of  the  many  which 
linguistic  phenomena  are  capable  of  bearing.  That  it  may  not 
seem  as  though  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  prejudiced  by  the 
results  of  archseology  in  our  reconstruction  and  conception  of  the 
primeval  Indo-Germanic  period,  it  will  be  well  to  endeavour  in 
the  following  chapters  (i.-x.)  to  infer  the  material  civilisation  of 
the  Indo-Europeans  from  the  other  material  at  our  disposal  and 
without  reference  to  archaeology;  and  then  in  a  special  chapter 
(ch.  XI.)  to  discuss  the  relation  of  the  picture  of  primitive  culture 
thus  obtained  to  that  which  the  laudable  toil  of  anthropologists 
m  our  quarter  of  the  world  has  brought  bodily  to  light  ^  ^ 
Phnnlo^l"'"'  >rr'  I'  '^'^^^  ^^«^lts  of  Comparative 

thp  nv^^'  the  design  of  utilising  them  in  accordance  with 

tbe  principles  already  enunciated  in  the  second  part  of  this  book 
But  with  this  only  half  of  our  task  will  be  done.    Above  all  things 

mces  of  th°r.r  r'^'      '\T''  P^g^«      ^^t^^^l  history 

from  the  PviZ      7f  "^'^^  ^^^^  ^'^'^       to  infe"r 

hp  u  i  if  °^^^^g^^ge-  Comparative  Philology-such  was 
tf'  !!:  ^  ^ discussion  of  the  subject  of  method-in  investT- 
gatmg  the  primeval  history  of  the  Indo-Europeans  must  have  4 
her  side  a  science  of  Comparative  Antiquities. 

is  to  asceTaln  ^  '1'°'''  ^^^^^^"g  ^^'^  embryo, 

s  10  ascertain  by  comparing  the  antiquities  of  the  individml  TnHn 

fremolvi      I^do-^^uropeans.    Such  a  statement  would  bTIx 

very  superfluous,  did  it  noUo^l 
region  of  CommrnI,-!  P  ^^ow  happily  been  expelled  from  the 
thit  all  liiSr.r  '^i^t^ke  that  is  of  imagining 

in  l^n^^  T^^F}^  ^t''''        P^-'^^^^-^-ed  in  their  original  form 

Antiqu   e^   It  t  fthc'r  tl  ^''^  Comparative 

1     es.    It  IS  either  tacitly  assumed  or  frankly  avo/ed  that 
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the  most  correct  course  is  to  picture  the  culture  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  to  ourselves  as  just  like  that  of  the  ancient  Indians. 
The  Veda  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  knowledge. 

Such  a  view,  however  —even  if  it  proved  eventually  to  be,  as  I 
do  not  believe,  wholly  or  partially  correct — is  fraught  with  danger 
at  the  present  stage  of  investigation,  inasmuch  as  it  bars  the  way 
to  an  unprejudiced  observation  of  the  development  of  the  culture 
of  the  other  Indo-European  peoples.    Hardly  less  serious  is  it,  in 
my  opinion,  arbitrarily  to  select  a  group  of  two  or  more  peoples 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  their  antiquities,  when  Comparative 
Philology  has  not  as  yet  given  the  least  countenance  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  are  intimately  connected.    For  it  is  obvious  that 
what  is  supposed  to  have  been  ascertained  to  be  the  common 
inheritance  of  such  peoples  carries  with  it  very  serious  conse- 
quences for  the  rest  of  the  Indo-Europeans.    It  is  undoubtedly 
right  to  compare  the  antiquities  of  Hindus  and  Persians,  or  of 
Slavs  and  Lithuanians,  with  each  other.    But  in  my  opinion  it  is 
a  source  of  inevitable  error  to  separate  the  Greeks  and  Italians, 
or  the  Hindus,  Greeks,  and  Italians,  from  the  rest  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans,  as  has  been  done,  and  treat  them  by  themselves  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  the  stock  of  culture  jointly  inherited  by 
them  from  primeval  times.    All  three  peoples  at  the  very  begm- 
nino-  of  their  records  appear  before  us  as  occupying  what,  compared 
Avith  the  North  European  branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  is 
a  relatively  high  stage  of  moral  and  material  civilisation.  But 
Italy  for  five  hundred  years  before  had  been  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Greek  colonies,  Greece  for  about  the  same  length  of  time 
to  the  civilising  stimulus  of  Phenician  commerce.    The  agreements 
of  the  two  countries  in  the  possession  of  certain  pieces  of  material 
civilisation,  or  of  customs  and  conceptions  important  in  the  history 
of  culture,  may  well  be  the  outcome  of  borrowing  from  abroad,  on 
the  part  of  the  Greeks  from  the  Phenicians,  of  the  Italians  from 
the  Greeks  ;  and,  indeed,  that  this  is  the  case  in  countless  instances 
is  demonstrable  and  matter  of  fact.    Again,  the  question  whether 
and  how  far  ancient  India  has  been  subject  to  the  action  of  West 
Asiatic  culture  has  by  no  means  yet  received  its  final  solution. 
But  leaving  on  one  side  the  idea  of  extensive  borrowing  from 
abroad,  which  thrusts  itself  upon  us,  is  it  not  m  the  highest  degree 
probab  e  that  three  peoples  so  nearly  akin  to  each  other,  when 
once  they  had  entered  on  the  path  of  a  higher  cnalisation, 
developed^he  seeds  of  culture  jointly  inherited  by  theni  from  the 
Seval  period  in  directions  new  indeed  but  resembling  each 
?Zr  so  that  now  they  look  as  though  they  had  had  one  and  he 
?nme  historical  orioin?    I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  what 
K  Br W^^^^^  P-  72)  has  said  as  to  the  casual  nature  0 

L  cSnces  to  be  found  between  certain  individual  gi;oups  of 
5ndo  Europeans  in  the  case  of  linguistic  phenomena,  applies  also 
to  the  domain  of  the  history  of  culture. 

*  Cf.  on  this  point  recently  0.  Gruppe,  Die  griechiscUn  Kultc  und  Myllu^n, 
pp.  171-80. 
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Thus  we  have  already  seen  that  even  the  Vedic  warrior  hastens 
to  the  field  armed  with  helmet  and  cuirass;  and  does  so  on  a 
lightly  built  fighting  chariot,  drawn  by  swift  horses.  The  same 
picture  is  presented  to  us  by  the  Homeric  poems,  and  even  the 
Eoman  warrior  is  not  without  artistic  metal  armour  of  defence 
as  far  back  as  the  most  ancient  times. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  above  that  the 
origmal  Indo-Germanic  language  possessed  no  expression  for  this 
latter  conception ;  and  amongst  the  Indo-Germanic  tribes  of  the 
north  of  Europe  we  find  the  primitive  stage  of  armour,  thus  inferred, 
stiU  fluthfully  preserved.  We  shall  also  subsequently  see  (ch.  iii.) 
that  in  the  warfare  of  this  early  period  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
that  fighting  chariots  were  employed.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
we  have  m  all  these  cases  to  do  with  advances  in  culture  made  by 
the  peoples  m  question-the  Indians,  Greeks,  and  Eomans-after 
their  departure  from  the  original  home,  either  by  their  own 
unaided  efforts  or  in  consequence  of  external  stimulus,  or  both. 
No  connection  can  be  traced  back  to  primeval  times  between  the 
armour  of  the  Grteco-Eomans  and  the  Hindus,  or  between  the 
fighting  chariots  of  the  Greeks  and  Hindus. 

In  this  connection  what  is  true  of  the  material  culture  of  the 
Indo-Europeans  is  equally  true  of  their  moral  and  religious  culture. 
We  may  draw  an  example  of  this  from  two  works  already  mentioned 

ItaS  If  ,  ^^f«7^^f  {i-^;  however,  only  Indo-Gr^co- 
coS'f  T       '  ''^f^'  ^^'^"g^  ^"^^  of  matter  and  of  thought, 

rx  T  r\r?'- "'^"^'^^      p^-^^^^^i  pe^od  that 

must  be  seriously  called  m  question.  One  of  the  most  important 
Ideas  running  through  this  book  is  that  the  conceptioS  dSS 
as  rto  and  dharma  by  the  Indians,  the  former  of  which  comprSends 
the  mundane  and  earthly  order  of  things,  the  latter  a  Zne Taw 
made  known  by  the  lips  of  the  priests,  come  down  from  the  pr  mevaT 
SltSiSf'-  ^'^^^g™ examine  thrfing"^^^^^ 
S  it  1st  .  «  ir'''l  ets  we  have  already 

eSmeirs?.pictur  ''''  ^  ^-^^^^^  - 

abo^e'p'^uf ''w'^''  '■  ""'^'''"^       ^^''^  '^1^-^'^dy  spoken  of 

That  thP  Inff.,         -Lat.  m<ws,  ratio,  and  also  with  Lat  ritJ 

^  ^«  be  proved: 

i«  at  least  very  dZSir  T  l^T-'  ['«  =  Lat.  ratum,  ratio 
andr^t?,  "perTJd  of  t  me  "Li  ^''ght,  straight,"  "order," 

"  to  risi  go  obt  Jn  "  &c'  so  t^^;^T°''^"?^■*^^•     ^  *°       ^oot  dr, 

Wbeen^4o.rse,"^.&?.XSLSlS:^ 
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of  order  might  easily  have  been  developed  (c/.  Suns,  ^'w,  "  coui-se  " 
=  O.H.G.  Swa,  "law").  But  how  this  root  ar,  to  which  in  Greek 
opw/Ai  corresponds,  and  in  Latin  orior,  could  produce  a  ratus,  ratio, 
which  further  can  hardly  be  dissociated  from  reor,  ratus  sum,  I  at 
least  am  unable  to  see.* 

Leaving  this  linguistic  foundation  we  have  still  the  agreement 
of  the  two  ideas  in  point  of  meaning,  and  if  we  compare  the 
Indian  rtd  with  the  Latin  ratio,  rdtum  in  that  respect,  one  must 
admit  that  the  comparison  is  a  striking  one  in  many  points, 
assuming,  that  is,  that  with  the  Indian  conception  one  compares 
the  spiritual  content  which  the  whole  of  Latin  literature,  ancient 
and  recent,  associates  with  ratio,  rdtum— ov  in  the  course  of 
centuries  has  imported  into  it ;  for  that  the  same  extent  or  depth 
of  connotation  which  later  philosophers  and  still  later  jurists,  have 
assigned  to  these  words  was  present  in  the  brains  of  the  peasants 
who  inhabited  the  Apennine  Peninsula,  or  even  of  the  priests 
who  accompanied  them,  is  an  assumption,  the  probability  of  which 
needs  to  be  demonstrated  not  taken  for  granted. 

As  for  the  dhdrma-ee/jus-fas  conception,  is  it  not  in  this  case, 
also  a  very  natural  thing  that  three  lofty,  closely  related  peoples 
should,  when  their  belief  in  the  gods  had  assumed  a  purer  form, 
independently  come  to  regard  certain  precepts,  such  as  that  honour 
is  due  to  one's  elders  or  to  guests,  as  expressions  of  the  will  of  the 
immortals?  Lcist  assigns  this  proceeding  to  the  primeval  period. 
But  how  do  we  know  for  certain  that  the  primeval  period  s  con- 
ception of  the  gods  was  altogether  an  ethical  one?  May  not  the 
power  of  the  forces  of  nature  in  the  primeval  period  have  been 
conceived  rather  as  supernaturally  capricious  than  as  divinely 

""^A'n'd  tf  we  really  assume  that  Leist  has  made  the  connection  of 
all  these  conceptions  probable,  surely  the  objection  then  arises- 
Whv  do  we  find  that  in  Teutonic,  for  instance,  the  primeval  period 
of  4ich  we  have  as  yet  no  right,  as  has  already  been  remarked 
to  dissociate  from  that  of  the  Indians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  ^he 
dhdrma-eii.cs-fas  conception  has  not  ^een  developed  with  equal 
clearness?'^  In  short,  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  here  exactly  he 
same  state  of  things  as  in  the  instance  chosen  above  of  tlie  absence 
of  armour  amongst  the  northern  peoples  and  the  presence  of  the 
armoured  warrio?  of  the  Veda,  of  Homer,  and  of  ancient  Rome. 
May  not  the  explanation  also  be  the  same? 

Perhaps  in  the  present  condition  of  our  science  it  is  not 
altogether  possible  I  obtain  indisputable  results  -  ^-  ^-^.^J 
these  final,  most  difficult,  and  most  subtile  questions  as  to  the  moial 
and  reli-  ous  life  of  our  Indo-Germanic  forefathers  until  the 
if  of  the  material  culture  of  the 

Growth  0/ Religion,  1880,  p.  246,.^.). 
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The  unprejudiced  observer,  however,  will  say  a  priorv  that  a 
people  ill  the  state  of  culture  which  Pictet  assumes  for  the  primeval 
period,  and  a  barbarous  tribe  such  as  Hehn  sees  in  the  Indo- 
Europeans  (above,  p.  34),  must  have  different  notions  of  law  and 
right,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  meaning  of  equations  referring 
to°a  higher  spiritual  life  amongst  the  Indo-Europeans  will  depend 
on  which  of  these  alternatives  we  decide  to  assume.* 

The  science  of  Comparative  Antiquities  then  must  be  on  its 
guard  against  making  arbitrary  excisions  and  incisions  in  the 
unity  of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples  ;  and  in  its  endeavours  to 
reconstruct  the  prehistoric  past  must  pay  no  less  attention  to  the 
primitive  than  to  the  higher  layers  of  culture  which  may  be  proved 
to  exist  in  Indo-Germanic  soil. 

"VVe  have  already  seen  on  p.  40,  above,  that  there  have  not 
been  wanting  scholars  who  have  sought  to  explain  the  contrast 
between  these  stages  of  culture  by  assuming  that  amongst  the 
Indo-Germanic  peoples,  the  Northern  Eui'opeans  in  particular 
declined  from  their  former  high  level  of  civilisation  in  consequence 
of  their  trying  migrations.  This  notion  of  the  surrender  of  a 
culture  once  possessed,  and  of  the  lapse  into  savageiy  of  tribes 
originally  civilised,  is  indeed  conceivable  in  itself,  and  can  be  proved 
to  be  actually  true  in  certain  special  cases.  But  to  picture  the 
civilised  career  of  whole  peoples,  and  those  Indo-European,  as  first 
a  fall  from  and  then  a  struggle  vip  to  higher  planes  of  culture,  is 
a  mode  of  conception  which  to  begin  with  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  all  the  scientific  spirit  of  our  century,  accustomed  as  it  is  to 
regard  the  phenomena  of  life,  in  nature  and  in  man  alike,  as 
exhibiting  progressive  evolution  from  lower  forms  to  higher. 

It  loses  all  support,  however,  the  moment  it  is  proved  that  the 
traits  of  barbarism,  which  we  encounter  with  especial  frequency 
among  the  Northern  Indo-Europeans,  face  us  in  the  antiquities  of 
the  Indians  and  Iranians,  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  in  the  shape 
of  survivals,  which  considered  by  themselves  often  seem  incompre- 

*  As  I  have  since  seen,  similar  objections  have  been  made  against  Leist 
from  the  juristic  point  of  view.  Cf.  R.  Loening,  Zeitschrift  filr  die  gcsamte 
SlrafrechlswisscnscTiaft,  v.  553,  ff.  "  On  the  other  hand  the  author  has  most 
overlooked  the  beginnings  of  law  amongst  the  other  Indo-Germanic  peoples, 
especially  the  Teutons,  who  appear  to  him  to  stand  in  essential  contrast  to 
the  Greeks  and  Italians  because  of  tlie  less  fixed  nature  of  their  rites  and 
ceremonies.  In  itself  this  is  indisputable  (?) ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  in  the  case  of  no  people  is  the  original  state  of  things 
known  to  us  on  better  evidence  than  in  the  case  of  the  Teutons,  and  that 
consequently  it  is  from  them  the  relatively  safest  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as 
to  the  beginnings  of  Indo-Germanic  law  generally,  and,  therefore,  indirectly  as 
to  the  beginnings  of  Grreco-Italian  law  in  particular.  By  way  of  check  at  anv 
rate  the  most  ancient  German  conceptions  of  law  must  be  indispensable  for 
the  knowledge  even  of  Graico-Italian  law. 

"  I  will  not,  however,  conceal  the  fact,  that  in  my  opinion  to  base  the  oldest 
Aryan  notions  of  law  on  sacred  and  ceremonial  conceptions,  and  to  refer  them 
to  this  origin,  and,  furtlier,  to  ascribe  to  primeval  times  the  comprehension  of 

physical  and  legal  order  under  one  and  the  same  idea,       or  ratio  

is  entirely  witliout  warrant.  As  regards  the  Latin  word  ratum,  ratio,  it 
certainly  did  not  originally  possess  the  meaning  of  'fixed,  immovable,'  but 
only  acquired  it  later  by  ti-ansference." 
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hensible  or  absurd',  btit 'which  when  taken  in  connection  with 
related  facts  occurring  amongst  related  peoples  frequently  afford 
us  unexpected  glimpses-  into  the  life  and  experience  of  prehistoric 
epochs,  survivals  of  a  barbarism  which  a  Thucydides  was  not 

ashamed  to  recognise  as  such  in  so  many  words  they  form  the 

niotto  of  this  work— with  the  Parthenon  or  Athene  Promachos  of 
his  native  town  before  him. 

It  loses  all  support  again  the  moment  it  is  shown  that  the 
linguistic  facts  from  which  the  picture  of  this  Indo-Germanic 
paradise  is  drawn  are  capable  of  another  interpretation,  and  one 
compatible  with  the  teaching  of  history  and  of  prehistoric  research. 
A  contradiction  between  language  and  (trustworthy)  record  of  the 
past  never  occurs.  Where  it  appears  so  to  do,  one  or  the  other 
has  been  misunderstood.  That  this  is  really  so  has,  we  hope,  been 
shown  in  numerous  instances  by  our  previous  pages.  The  following 
will  make  a  considerable  addition  to  the  number.* 

By  the  "  primeval  Indo-European  period  "  we  understand  parti- 
cularly that  prehistoric  age  in  which  the  collective  Indo-European 
peoples,  still  united  to  one  another  and  distinguished  from  other 
peoples  by  the  possession  of  essentially  the  same  tongue  and 
culture,  together  dwelt,  or  fed  their  flocks  together,  on  what, 
relatively  to  their  later  geographical  distribution,  was  a  circum- 
scribed area.  What  was  the  origin  of  this  prehistoric  Indo- 
European  family  of  peoples,  speech,  and  culture,  what  its  previous 
history  was,  lies  beyond  the  bounds  of  knowledge. 

Only  in  rare  instances  shall  we  succeed  in  noting  intermediate 
stages  between  this  the  most  ancient  age  and  the  beginnings  of  the 
historical  life  of  the  individual  nations.  But  it  is  just  these  inter- 
mediate stages  that  we  hope  will  afford  us  some  not  unimportant 
clues  to  the  solution  of  the  last  problem  we  have  to  deal  with — 
that  of  the  "  Original  Home  of  the  Indo-Em'opeans." 

We  have  narrated  the  history  of  this  question  in  detail  in  the 
first  part  of  this  book.  The  casual  observer  may,  perhaps,  detect 
nothing  in  it  but  a  tangled  mass  of  contradictory  and  inconsistent 
hypotheses.  The  judicious  eye,  however,  will  discover  advance 
even  here.  It  shows  itself,  if  nowhere  else,  at  least  in  that  the 
belief  in  the  a  priori  necessity  that  the  Indo-Europeans  must 
have  their  origin  in  the  interior  of  Asia— a  belief  to  which  even  a 
Hehn  could  bow — may  be  regarded  as  exploded.  Not  less  signifi- 
cant is  it  that  gradually  all  sciences  relating  to  the  history  of  man 
are  beginning  to  take  their  places  with  regard  to  this  problem, 
and  that  therefore  the  one-sided  and  consequently  prejudicial  treat- 
ment of  the  problem  by  grammar  has  reached  its  end. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  book  we  still  hesitated  to  give  a 
decided  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  original  home  of  the 
Indo-Europeans.  Now  after  nearly  twelve  years  work  on  matters 
relating  to  the  primeval  history  of  oiu-  race  we  will  venture  on  an 
attempt  to  solve  this  important  problem. 

*  In  many  respects  G.  Krek's  views  on  the  subject  of  method  in  the 
Mnlcihmg  in  die  slavisclie  Literaiurgeschichlc-  difier. 
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THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

Catalogue  of  Indo-Germanic  Mammals— Lion  and  Tiger— Hunting— Indo 
Germanic  Names  of  Birds— The  Dove,  a  Bird  of  Death— Kiglit  and  Lett- 
Hawking— The  Eel— The  Snake. 

In  the  following  pages  our  object  is  to  ascertain  particularly  the 
fauna  with  which  we  must  imagine  the  Indo-Europeans  of  the 
primeval  period  to  have  been  surrounded.  For  the  moment  we 
shall  not  distinguish  between  the  domesticated  and  the  wild 
varieties;  we  must,  however,  even  at  this  point  take  up  the  ques- 
tion what  conclusion  we  can  draw  from  the  animal  kingdom  as 
known  to  the  Indo-Europeans,  about  the  geographical  position  of 
their  original  home.  Again,  incidentally  we  shall  have  to  discuss 
some  other  of  the  relations,  not  without  their  importance  for  the 
history  of  culture,  existing  between  the  animal  kingdom  and  man. 

To  begin  with,  the  following  list  of  Indo-Germanic  mammals 
may  be  drawn  up  on  the  strength  of  the  evidence  of  language  : — 

A.  Carnivoka. 

1.  The  Dog:  Sans,  pva,  Zend  spd,  Ai-men.  mn,  G.  kuW,  Lat. 

canis,  Goth,  hunds,  Lith.  szii,  Ir.  cu. 

2.  The  Wolf:  Sans,  vflca,  Zend  vehrka,  Arm.  gail,  G.  Xvko<;, 

Lat.  lupus,  Goth,  vulfs,  Alb.  uVk,  O.S.  vluku,  Lith.  iviikas. 

3.  The  Bear:  Sans,  fksha,  Pamir  D.  7/urs,  Arm.  arj,  G.  apKTOs, 

Lat.  ursus,  I.  art,  Alb.  ari. 

4.  The  Otter:  Sans,  udrd,  Zend  udra,  G.  vSpos,  O.H.G.  ottir, 

Lith.  tidrd,  O.S.  vydra. 

5.  The  Pole-Cat:  Sans.  Jca^tka,  Lith.  szeszJcas  (Fick,  B.  B.,  iii.  165). 

Peculiar  to  the  European  Group. 

1.  The  Hedgehog:  G.  e'xrvo?,  O.H.G.  igil,  Lith.  ezys,  O.S.  jeK 

(Arm.  ozni). 

2.  The  Fox:  G.  aX'iirr^^,*  Lith.  lape,  (Lat.  mdpesVj,  G.  Lac. 

^o£a  =  Goth./ati/id  (cf.  B.  B.,  xv.  135). 

*  In  Greek  the  fox  first  appears  as  the  hero  of  fable  in  the  Parian  Archi- 
lochus  (fr.  89).  This  conception  of  the  animal  is  probably  Semitic  in  its 
origin.  Cf.  author,  K.  Z.  N.  F.,  x.  464  ;  and  on  other  names  for  the  fox  in 
Europe,  cf.  author,  B.  B.,  xv.  135. 
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3.  The  Lynx  :  G.  Xvy^,  O.H.G.  Inks,  Lith.  Mszis. 

4.  The  Weasel:  G.  aJe'Aoupo5  =  0.H.G.  visit,  wisul ;  G.  ya\^  = 

Cymr.  hele  (cf.  Z.      xxx.  358,  367). 

Peculiar  to  the  Indo-Iranian  Group. 
The  Jackal:  Sans.  srgdld  =  llod.  Pers.  s/ta^d^  (?). 

B.  EODENTS. 

1.  The  Mouse  :  Sans,  mmh,  Mod.  Pers.  mils,  Arm.  muhi,  G.  uvs 

Lat.  mus,  O.H.G.  to??s,  O.S.  my  si.  ' 

2.  The  Hare  :  Sans  ^agd,  Pamir  D.  siii,  Afgh.  soi,  0.  Pr.  sasms, 

0.  H.G.  haso,  Wal.  cemacA  (Stokes,  ^.       ix.  88). 

3.  The  Beaver:  Zend  bawri,  Lat.  /?Z»er,  Corn,  befer,  O.HG 

ii6ar,  Lith.  bebriis,  O.S. 

C.  SOLIDUNGULOUS. 

The  Horse :  Sans,  dpva,  Zend  aspa,  G.  tTiTro?,  Lat.  equus,  1.  ech, 

A.S.  e7m,  Lith.  asziva. 
Cf.  also  Arm.  ji,  gen.  jVoy  =  Sans.  hdya. 

Peculiar  to  the  Indo-Iranian  Group. 
The  Ass  :  Sans.  Jchdra,  Zend  Ichara. 

D.  Cloven-Hoofed  or  Ruminants. 

1.  The  Ox :  Sans,  go,  Zend  gdo,  Arm.  kow,  G.  ^ov?,  Lat.  bos, 

1.  6o,  O.H.G.  c/iwo,  O.S.  gov^do. 

2.  The  Sheep :  Sans,  dvi,  G.  ots,  Lat.  ovis,  1.  di,  O.H.G.  auwi, 

Lith.  ams,  O.S.  ovica. 

3.  The  Goat :  Sans,  ajd,  Arm.  aic,  G.  a?^  (I.  ag  allaid),  Lith. 

olys,  Alb.  St. 

Also  Zend  bilza,  Arm.  hue,  O.H.G.  6oc,  L  bocc,  and  Lat.  co^je?-, 
O.N.  hafr,  refer  probalily  to  the  he-goat. 

Peculiar  to  the  European  Group. 

The  Hart:  G.  tX.a<j)os,  eAXos,  Lith.  e'lnis,  O.S.Jelent,  Cymr.  elaiji 

-Arm.  eXn,  Lat.  cer7;?<s  =  O.H.G.  hiruz. 
Cf.  also  O.H.G.  e/a/jo  (Lat.-Teut.  alces),  Euss.  Zosl 

Peculiar  to  the  Indo-Iraniaji  Group. 

The  Camel :  Sans,  ushtra,  Zend  tishtra,  Mod.  Pers.  ushtur,  Pamir 
D.  ushtur,  shtur  hhtiir. 

E.  Ungulata. 

The  Pig :  Sans.  siXhard,  Zend        G.  vs,  Lat.  sus,  O.H.G.  sH, 
O.S.  svinija. 

Further,  European:  Lat.  aper,  O.H.G.  ebur,  O.S.  vepn.  Indo- 
Iranian  :  Sans,  vardhd,  Zend  vardza. 

In  this  list,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  little  that  could  be 
employed  in  discussing  the  question  as  to  the  original  liome  of  the 
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Indo-Europeans.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  first  that  in  the 
primitive  Aryan  fauna  all  the  quadrupeds — lion,  elephant,  ape, 
&c. — which  the  Sanskrit  people  came  across  for  the  first  time  in 
India  are  absent ;  next,  that  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  common 
Indo-Germanic  tongue  there  is  a  name  for  the  horse,  but  none  for 
the  camel  or  the  ass.  "We  shall  not,  however,  return  to  this  point 
until  we  come  to  the  history  of  the  domesticated  animals. 

First  of  all  we  must  state  our  attitude  as  regards  the  lion  ques- 
tion— on  which  we  have  already  frequently  touched  (cf.  pp.  87,  91). 

If  we  betake  ourselves  first  to  Asia,  we  find  apparently  that  the 
Indo-Iranians,  while  yet  united,  had  not  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  king  of  the  beasts.  His  name  is  as  yet  imknown  in  the  songs 
of  the  Avesta.  The  Indians,  however,  after  separating  from  their 
Iranian  brothers  must  have  encountered  the  terrible  beast  of  prey 
when  they  migrated  into  the  land  of  the  five  rivers,  for  in  the 
oldest  hymns  of  the  Rigveda  the  lion  is  reputed  the  most  dread- 
ful foe  of  men  and  herds  alike.  His  name  in  Indian  is  simhd, 
simM,  a  word  which  either  comes  from  the  primitive  non-Aryan 
tongues  of  India,  or  else  is  taken  from  the  native  vocabulary,  in 
which  case  it  must  originally  have  designated  a  leopard-like  beast, 
or  some  such  creature  {cf.  Arm.  inc  =  simhd,  "  leopard  "). 

In  Europe  the  lion's  names  seem  at  first  collectively  to  be  due  to 
borrowing  from  the  G.  Xiw,  as  I  assumed  before ;  the  Greek  word 
itself  has  been  derived  by  some  from  the  animal's  Semitic  names, 
Hebr.  l{e)bt,  Idhty,  Egypt,  lahu,  Copt,  laboi.  On  closer  examina- 
tion, however,  this  view  is  found  to  be  met  by  great  phonetic 
difficulties  :  neither  can  the  joint  Slavonic  livii  be  referred  to 
O.H.G.  le^vo,  nor  can  the  latter,  along  with  the  remarkable  O.H.G. 
lomvo,  be  explained  from  Lat.  ho,  the  relation  of  which  again  to 
Xiw  (cf.  leon-em  :  \4ovT-a,  Xiaiva  from  ^Aeai^'a)  has  by  no  means 
been  cleared  up.  It  looks,  therefore,  as  though  in  the  European 
names  for  the  lion  we  have  to  recognise,  besides  a  good  deal  of 
borrowing,  the  existence  of  a  certain  kernel  of  words  primevally 
related,  though  certainly  as  yet  this  has  not  been  phonetically 
established.*  The  idea,  however,  that  the  European  branch  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  family  might  possess  a  joint  name  for  the  lion 
is  not  without  its  basis  in  facts.  The  lion,  who  on  palseontological 
evidence  {cf.  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times'^,  p.  294)  was  once  distri- 
buted over  nearly  all  Europe,  had  indeed  in  the  Neolithic  Age  on 
the  whole  disappeared,  e.g.,  from  the  fauna  of  the  Swiss  lake- 
dwellmgs,    Still,  according  to  the  express  evidence,  which  cannot 

*  There  are,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  two  possibilities,  both  of  which,  however 
leave  some  i)oints  obscure.  ' 

First,  one  can  start  from  a  root-form  liv :  leiv.  Liv-  explains  :  O.S.  livTi, 
O.H.G.  Uwo,  probably  also  Lith.  liulas  {cf.  above,  p.  126)  and  G.  \h.  Lew'- 
explains  :  Ion.  A^r^^  Lat.  Zdo  (Lat.  Ico  from  Iciv-on  like  t^ms  from  *deiv.o^ 
unexplatned  "       ""^"'^  ""^^  ^""^^  authority)  remains 

Or  one  can  assume  Icv  jnn  :  lov-jon  (root  lu,  lev,  lov).  The  former  explains 
^.  \(lo>u,  from  which  m  this  case  Lat.  Ico  would  be  borrowed  •  the 

latter  explains  O.H.G.  Za«o  and  louwo.    The  Slavonic  im,  Lith.  S*'.  and 
G.  K,s  remain  unexplained.    With  M.H.G.  hmzc,  cf.  Slav.  Ivica. 
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reasonably  be  doubted,  of  Herodotus  (vii.  125)  and  Aristotle  {Hist. 
Animal,  28),  a  species  of  lion  survived  in  Thrace  and  neighbouring 
districts  even  till  historic  times;  so  that  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  us  assuming  that  it  Avas  in  Europe  itself  that  the  Indo- 
Europeans  had  learnt  to  know  and  name  the  lion. 

Still  who  would  hope  to  get  further  in  these  things  than  weigh- 
ing probabilities  1 

Nothing  like  so  far  back  in  the  history  of  the  Indo-Europeans 
does  the  lion's  dreadful  rival  for  supremacy  over  the  beasts,  the 
tiger,  go.  In  India  the  songs  of  the  Rigveda  have  nothing  to 
say  about  him ;  his  name  {vydghrd)  first  occurs  in  the  Atharva- 
veda,  i.e.,  at  a  time  when  the  Indian  immigration  must  have 
extended  much  farther  towards  the  Ganges  ;  for  it  is  in  the  reeds 
and  grasses  of  Bengal  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  tiger's  proper 
home.  Nor  is  he  mentioned  amongst  the  beasts  of  prey  in  the 
Avesta.  The  district  of  Hyrcania,  whose  numerous  tigers  the 
later  writers  of  antiquity  speak  of  with  especial  frequency,  was 
then  called  Vehrkana  "  wolf-land." 

It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable,  as  H.  Hiibschmann  conjectures 
{Armen.  Stud.,  i.  14),  that  the  tiger  has  spread  in  relatively  late 
times  from  India  over  portions  of  West  and  North  Asia.  The 
Armen.  vagr,  "  tiger,"  is  remarkable ;  Hiibschmann  takes  it  as 
borrowed  from  Sans,  vydghrd  through  the  Persian  (Mod.  Pers. 
habr,  though  papara  is  older;  X.  Z.,  xxvi.  542).  W.  Geiger,  but 
I  cannot  agree  with  him,  reckons  the  tiger  amongst  the  Indo- 
Iranian  fauna  (cf.  La  civilisation  des  Aryas,  ii.  35,  extrait  du  Musdon). 

In  Europe  the  first  tiger  was  seen  in  Athens  about  300  B.C. 
The  king  Seleucus  (Nicator)  sent  him  as  a  present  to  the 
Athenians,  as  the  verses  of  Philemon  in  the  Ifecera  state  : — 

{Athen.,  xiii.  590.) 

As  to  his  Grseco-Eoman  name,  Varro — the  first  Latin  author 
to  mention  the  tiger — remarks  :  "  Tigris  qui  est  ut  leo  varius ; 
vocabulum  ex  lingua  Armenia;  nam  ibi  et  sagitta  et  quod 
vehementissimum  flumen  dicitur  tigris;"  cf  L.  L.,  v.  20,  p.  102, 
only  it  is  not  in  Armenian,  but  in  Iranian  that  tighri,  Mod.  Pers. 
tir,  means  "arrow." 

But  even  if  we  leave  aside  the  lion  and  tiger,  the  list  of  Indo- 
European  mammals  contains  quadrupeds  enough  for  the  primeval 
sportsman ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that  the 
Indo-Germanic  languages  contain  no  uniform,  primeval  term  for 
"the  hunt,  to  hunt,  hunter."  This  idea  either  is  expressed  by 
derivatives  from  words  for  "  wild  animals  "  (Sans-,  mrgd-ya-tc  :  mrgd, 
"game,"  mrgaya,  "lumt,"  mfgayu,  "hunter,"  G.  drjpevu)  :  6t^p  = 
La.t.  ferus),' ov  else  verbs  of  a  more  general  meaning  have  assumed 
tlic  special  sense  of  hunting,  as  G.  aypevw,  dypei;'s  from  aypa 
( =  I.  dr,  "  fight,  battle  "),  or  O.H.G.  jagdn  (perhaps  =  G.  8t-(i)u)Ka)) ; 
r,  lastly,  paraphrases  have  been  resorted  to  such  as  G.  Kwriyerr]';. 
Still  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that  in  Europe  in  three  huguistic 
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ai-eas,  which  frequently  coincide  elsewhere  in  their  vocabularies 
(above,  p.  127),  an  Indo-Germanic  root  of  general  meaning  ha» 
uniformly  retained  a  reference  to  hunting  and  to  wild  beasts.  It  is 
the  Sans,  vt,  ve-ti,  "  to  rush  upon,  fight,"  which  recurs  in  Lat.  ve-nari, 
O.H.G.  iveida,  O.N.  veiitr,  As.  wdit  {*  voi-to),  and  in  L  fiad,  "  game," 
fxadach,  "hunt"  (*vei-dko). 

Generally,  however,  one  ought  perhaps  to  be  on  one's  guard 
against  assigning  too  important  a  part  to  hunting  in  the  life  of 
primitive  hinds  beginning  farming.  The  spoils  of  the  chase  were 
not  offered  to  the  gods  and  were  only  eaten  in  time  of  extremity. 
So,  perhaps,  Tacitus  formed  the  more  correct  estimate  of  our  fore- 
fathers, when  in  patently  designed  antithesis  to  the  words  of  the 
divus  Julius  (de  B.  G.,  vi.  21,  vita  ovmis  in  venationibus  ;  and  iv.  1, 
multum  sunt  in  venationibus)  he  said  expressly  in  the  Germania, 
(c.  13)  :  Non  multum  venationibus,  plus  per  otium  transigunt  dediti 
somno  ciboque.  Primitive  man  fights  wild  beasts  because  he  must. 
Sport  is  known  only  in  higher  stages  of  culture,  and  only  then 
demands  a  special  name. 

In  the  bird-world,*  to  which  we  now  pass,  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  what  was  known  to  the  primeval  period  is  increased 
by  the  frequency  of  onomatopoetic  formation,  on  which  Ave  have 
insisted  above.    Thus  we  find  as  characteristic  : — 

Of  the  Owl :  the  sounds  m  and  bu  :  Sans.  uluJca,  Lat.  ulula, 
O.H.G.  Utoila  -  Arm.  bu-ec,  G.  /3va<;,  Lat.  bilbo. 

Of  the  Cuckoo:  Im  :  Sans,  kokild,  G.  kokkv^,  Lat.  cucMus,  O.S. 
hulcavica,  Lith.  kukuti,  I.  c6i. 

Of  the  Hen  :  kerk  :  Sans,  krka-vaku,  Zend  kahrkdsa,  kahrkatds. 
Mod.  Pers.  kark,  Kurd,  kurk,  Afgh.  virk,  Osset.  kharkh, 
Pamir  D.  kork,  G.  ke/jkos  (c/.  also  Kep/ca|-  Upa^;  KepKar  Kpi^\ 
KepKiOaXlq-  epojSto?,  KepKvos'  Upa^  (Hesych.),  I.  cere. 

Of  the  Raven  and  the  Crow :  kor  :  G.  Kopa^,  Lat.  corvus  -  G. 
Kop^vT],  Lat.  comix,  Umbr.  curnaco. 

Of  the  Hoopoe  :       :  G.  hvoxl/,  Lat.  upupa. 

Of  the  Jay:  ki-ki  :  Sans,  kikidtvi,  G.  KtWa  (from  ^klkio.)^ 
O.H.G.  hehara. 

Of  a  Partridge-like  creature  :  te-ter,  ti-tir  :  Sans,  tittirt,  Mod 
Pers.  tedzrev,  G.  rerpa$,  rerpi^,  rerpawv,  Lat,  tetrao,  O.S. 
tetrevu  (with  frequent  changes  of  meaning). 

It  not  unfrequently  also  happens  that  the  same  root  furnishes 
names  for  very  different  birds  :  thus  qan  (Lat.  cano)  furnishes  Lat 
ci-c6n-za,  "  stork,"  G.  ki^W,  "swan"  Cqe-qno-,  unless  the  Greek 
word  IS  to  be  connected  with  Sans,  pa^mid,  above,  p.  130)  and 
Teut.  Aawa,  huon,  "  cock,  hen,"  •^tKavo's-  iXeKrpviLv,  Hes.  (root  q7i 
<ian,q6n).  Again,  Sans,  kap-ota,  "dove,"  Pamir  D.  kibit,  and 
U  H.G.  habuh,  "ha^vk"  (Mid.  Lat.  capus),  appear  to  derive  from 
the  same  root  (Lat.  capio),  "  to  seize,  grip." 

Ausland,im,  p.  441,/. ;  470,/. ;  and  A.  v.  Edlinger,  Erklarungdcr  Ticrnamen. 
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Except  in  'names  of  these  kinds,  the  names  of  but  few  birds 
agree  in  both  Asiatic  and  European  languages.   I  may  mention  : — 

Sans.  r^ySnd,  Zend  saena,  "eagle  or  falcon,"  G.  iktivos,  "kite" 

(Armen.  gin,  "milvus"?). 
Sans,  vdrtikd,  Pamir  D.  wolch,  G.  opru^,  "  quail." 
Sans,  hatiisd,  Armen.  sag,  Afgh.  zdghah,  G.  x^v,  Lat.  anser 

(I.  geis,  "swan"),  Teut.  gans,  O.S.  gad  (perhaps  borrowed 

from  the  Teut.),  Lith.  zasis,  "a  goose-like  bird." 
Sans,  dti,  G.v^trcra,  Lat.  anas,  O.H.G.  anut,  "  a  duck-like  bird." 
Agreement  is  more  frequent  in  Europe  : — 

O.H.G,  avOf  O.S.  oTilii,  Lith.  evelis.  Corn,  cv,  "  eagle  "  :  G.  opvK, 

"bird"  (cf.  G.  atero?,  "eagle,"  from  *a-Fi;-€Tos  according  to 

Benfey  :  Sans,  vi,  "  bird,"  G.  oiwvo's). 
G.  yepavo's,  Lat.  grus,  Cymr.  garan,  A.S.  cran,  Lith.  gerv'e  O.S. 

zeravi  (Armen.  hrunk),  "  crane." 
G.  KiXX-ovpo?  (*Ki-X-ta)  =  Lith.  kiele,  "  wag-tail "  (author,  £.  B.,  xv. 

127). 

G.  Xapos,  O.N.  Uri,  "a  sea-bird"  C^Bugge,  B.  B.,  iii.  105). 
Lat.  turdela,  M.H.G.  drostel,  Lith.  strdzdas,  "throstle." 
Lat.  ptcus,  O.H.G.  specht,  "  woodpecker." 
Lat.  sturmis,  O.H.G.  stara,  "starling." 

With  considerable  change  of  meaning  : — 

G.  r^ap,  "starling,"  Lat.  parra,  Umbr.  parfa,  "  avis  auguralis  " 

[or  pdrus,  "titmouse"),  O.H.G.  sparo,  "sparrow." 
Lat.  merula  {*mis-ula),  "ousel"  :  O.H.G.  meisa,  "titmouse." 

So  much  for  the  names  of  Indo-Germanic  birds.  Here,  again, 
we  reserve  for  our  next  chapter  the  answer  to  the  question  whether 
any  of  them  had  passed  into  the  service  of  man  in  prehistoric 
times  in  order  that  in  this  chapter  we  may  estimate  the  significance 
which  the  bird-world  possessed  in  the  faiths  or  superstitions  of  the 
Indo-Europeans. 

To  man  in  the  earlier  stages  of  culture  the  beast  of  the  wilder- 
ness is  an  object  of  reverential  respect.  With  the  fox,  the  wolf, 
the  weasel,  etc.,  that  crosses  the  path  or  the  vision  of  the  traveller, 
he  associates  forebodings  sometimes  of  joy,  but  mostly  of  gloom,  to 
such  a  degree  that  at  the  present  day  we  can  hardly  form  an  idea 
of  the  religious  and  superstitious  anxiety  with  which  the  various 
phenomena  of  nature  weighed  on  the  mind  of  man  (cf.  P.  Schwarz, 
Menschen  und  Tiere  im  Aberglauben  der  Griechen  und  Edmer, 
Progr.  Celle,  1888;  and  L.  Hopf,  Tierorakel  und  Orakeltiere  in 
alter  und  neuer  Zeit.,  Stuttgart,  1888). 

To  an  especial  degree  does  this  hold  good  of  the  kingdom  of 
birds,  whose  mysterious  and  incalculable  comings  and  goings  in 
the  region  deemed  to  be  the  abode  of  the  immortals  seem  to  fit 
them  above  all  other  creatures  to  afford  mankind  indications  of 
the  will  of  the  gods  or  the  mystery  of  the  future.  Possibly,  too, 
the  observation  that  it  is  birds  which  give  the  first  intimation  of  the 
<;oming  spring  or  winter  may  have  contributed  towards  the  belief  in 
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their  gift  of  prophecy,  though  certainly  it  is  not  ascribed  princi- 
pally to  migratory  birds  but  mostly  to  birds  of  prey. 

Some  birds  are  of  themselves  signs  of  good-luck  or  ill-luck. 
Amongst  the  latter  are  not  only  the  owl,  but— what  seems  less 
generally  known— the  dove.  The  dove  is  an  Indo-Germanic  death- 
bird,  whether  on  account  of  its  dark  grey  plumage  (-n-eAeia  :  ttcAo?, 
Goth,  dabo  :  I.  dub,  "  black  "),  or  of  its  complaining  note,  which 
even  the  ancients  had  observed. 

Ulfilas  translates  turtle-dove  (rpvyiiv)  by  hraivaditbo,  "death- 
bird."  The  Longobardi,  as  J.  Grimm  (D.  Myth.)  states  on  the 
authority  of  Paulus  Diac,  erected  near  the  graves  in  churchyards 
poles,  on  the  top  of  whicli  was  a  wooden  image  of  a  dove  for  those 
of  their  relations  who  died  or  were  killed  abroad. 

We  encounter  a  similar  view  in  the  Veda.  Here  kapota,  "dove," 
is  the  messenger  of  Mirrti,  the  spirit  of  death,  and  of  Yama,  the 
god  of  death.  A  characteristic  passage  may  be  found  in  the 
Eigveda,  x.  165  : — 

1.  Devdh  ka2Mta  ishito  ydd  ichdn  dhUto  nirrtyd  iddm  djagania. 
Tdsmd  arcdma  krndvdma  nishkrtim  gdni  no  astu  dvipdde  gdm 

cdtushpade. 

"Ye  gods,  what  the  sacred  dove  the  messenger  of  Nirrti 
came  in  quest  of,  for  that  will  we  make  expiation  and 
song  :  may  it  be  well  with  our  two-footed  creatures,  well 
with  our  four-footed  beasts." 

2.  Qivdh  kapota  ishito  no  astu  andgd  devdh  gakuno  grheshu. 

"  May  the  holy  dove  be  gracious  unto  us,  ye  gods,  and  the 
birds  in  the  house  without  harm." 

3.  Mdfno  hinstd  ihd  devdh  kapota. 

"May  the  dove  do  us  no  injury  here,  oh  !  gods." 

4.  Ydsya  ddtdh  prdhita  eshd  etdt  tdsmai  yamdya  ndmo  astu 

mftydve. 

"Honour  be  to  Yama,  to  death,  as  whose  messenger  she  (the 
dove)  has  been  sent  hither,"  &c. 

Cf.  also  A.  Weber,  Omina  and  Portenta.  Abh.  d.  k.  Ges.  d.  W. 
in  Berlin,  1858;  and  E.  Hultzsch,  Prolegomena  zu  Vasantardja 
fdkuna  nebst  Textproben,  Leipzig,  1879.  If,  however,  the  concep- 
tion of  the  dove  as  a  death-bird  may  be  regarded  as  Indo-Germanic, 
a  hitherto  obscure  term  for  this  creature  in  Greek  may  perhaps  be 
explained  :  it  is  cjjda-a-a,  ^arra,  which  then  (cf.  Trpocfipacrcya  and 
Ilepaefjjaa-a-a)  would  belong  to  root  ^ev  {*4>'>}-rja)  in  c^e-(f)v-ov, 
<t>6v-o^,  and  would  explicitly  designate  the  clove  as  the  "death- 
bringing  "  bird. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  appearance  or  cry  of  one  and  the  same 
bird  is  lucky  or  unlucky  according  as  it  comes  from  the  right  or 
the  left.  Here,  however,  we  have  the  well  known  remarkable  fact 
that  by  the  Eomans  omens  on  the  left  were  regarded  as  betokening 
good-luck,  omens  on  the  right  bad-luck,  whereas  amongst  other 
Indo-Europeans  it  is  the  opposite  idea  which  prevails.    It  will  not, 
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therefore  be  wholly  uninteresting  to-  ascertain  what  was  the 
orignial  Indo-European  view. 

J.  Grimm  {GescMchte  d.  D.  Spr.,  "  Eecht  und  Link,"  pp  980-96^ 
gives  his  explanation  as  follows:  first  he  starts  from  the  indubit- 
able fact_  that  the  Indo-Europeans  originally  took  their  bearings 
by  turning  their  faces  to  the  sun  so  that  they  had  the  south 
to  the  right  and  the  north  to  the  left.  This  is  proved  bv 
the  agreement  of  the  Indo-Iranian  languages  with  the  Celtic 
G/.  bans,  pranc  and  purva  =  Zend  pouru,  "in  front "  =  east  •  Sans 
cJa7.sV.a==Zend  dashina,  "to  the  right  "  =  south ;  Saus.'savvd, 

<7"T^^';         ]•  ^igbt"  and  "southwards," 

tuath,  "  to  the  left  and  northwards."  A  trace  of  this  way  of  look- 
ing at  things  has  been  preserved  by  Teutonic  in  its  0  H  G  nord 
&c.,  which  corresponds  to  the  Umbrian  adjective  7iertru,  "sinistro  " 
nertruku,  "ad  smistrum  "  {G.  vepTepo<;,  "nether  ")  *  ' 

The  north  therefore  was  to  the  left.  Consequently,  J.  Grimm 
goes  on  to  argue,  as  antiquity  placed  the  habitation  of  the  gods  to 
the  north,  it  was  natural  that  signs  from  the  left  should  be  con- 
sidered lucky.  This  view  the  Romans  have  preserved.  "The 
Greeks,  however,  and  all  other  peoples  agreeing  with  them  in  this 
niatter  must  in  their  wanderings  westwards  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  direct  their  looks  to  the  setting  instead  of  the  rising 
sun,  and  so  the  auspicious  north  came  to  be  on  their  rio-ht  side' 
whereas  previously  it  had  been  on  their  left."  °  ' 

This  view  contains  several  improbabihties.  I  will  insist  only  on 
one.  The  Indians,  who  on  no  theory  migrated  from  east  to  west, 
and  who  did  retain  the  primitive  way  of  taking  their  bearings 
(c£  The  Dekkan^ddkshina),  ought,  if  J.  Grimm's  view  were  right, 
at  all  events  to  have  remained  faithful  to  the  old  view  that  omens 
on  the  left  betokened  good-luck.  But  in  the  Rigveda  it  is  the  right 
side  which  is  considered  lucky.    Cf.  Rigveda,  ii.  42 : — 

3.  Ava  kranda  dakshinato  grhdmvm  sumangalb'  hhadravddt, 
gakunte. 

"  Cry,  oh  !  bird,  from  the  right  of  the  house,  and  bring  luck  and 
betoken  happiness ; "  and  Rigveda,  ii.  43  : — 

I.  Pradakshinid  abhi  grnanti  kdrdvo  vdyo  vddanta}  rtutha 
^.akikbtayah. 

"On  the  right  sing  the  singers  of  praise,  the  birds,  who  speak 
in  accordance  with  order." 

In  contrast  to  this,  compare  the  meanings  of  vdma,  "  left,  askew, 

*  For  other  names  for  points  of  the  compass,  cf.  Haiidclsgcschichtc  u. 
Warcnlcundc,  i.  42.  We  may  add  O.S.  jugti,  "south,"  "south  wind,"  fiech 
jih,  "wet  weather,"  which  I  compare  witii  G.  vyp6s,  "damp,"  "wet."  Cf. 
also  voTos,  "south,"  "south  wind,"  vSnos,  vorepSs,  "damp"  (N.H.G.  moss?). 
The  Teutonic  name  for  the  south  is  still  involved  in  complete  ohscuvity. 
O.H.G.  sunda7i,  O.N.  sunnan,  A.S.  sMan,  "from  the  south,"  orig.  Teut. 
stem  sun]).  I  may,  therefore,  remark  that  possibly  the  name  for  the 
soutliern  quarter  coincides  with  that  of  the  sea,  the  strait:  O.N.  sund,  A.S. 
sund,  orig.  Teut.  stem  sun^^  (from  *svum-to :  schwimmm).  Of.  Hebr. 
ydm,  ''sea."  (Mediterranean)  =  "west."  From  this  it  would  follow  that  at 
a  certain  period  of  their  prehistoric  development  the  Teutons  settled  to  the 
north  of  some  sea. 
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awry,  unfavourable,"  &c.,  masculine  "the  left  hand,"  neuter  "dis- 
grace, disaster." 

I  am  consequently  inclined  rather  to  infer  from  the  agreement 
of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Teutonic  (cf.  J.  Grimm,  loc.  cit.,  p.  984;  and 
Cicero,  Div.,  ii.  94  :  "  Ita  nobis  sinistra  videntur,  Graiis  et  barbaris 
doxtra  meliora "),  that  it  is  these  languages  and  peoples  that  have 
preserved  the  original  idea.  Only,  "  right  -  left  "  =  "  lucky  -  un- 
lucky"  had  in  this  connection  originally  nothing  to  do  with  the  points 
of  the  compass,  but  was  based  solely  on  a  symbolical  transference 
of  conceptions  previously  formed  of  the  right  hand  and  the  left. 

The  Indo-Germanic  word  for  "  the  right "  (Sans,  ddlcshina,  Zend 
dashina,  O.S.  desinu,  Lith.  deszine,  G.  Se^to?,  Lat.  dexter,  I.  dess, 
Goth,  taihsvo)  means  nearly  everywhere  also  "skilful,  clever." 
Cf.  also  O.S.,  A.S.  suithora,  svtdre,  "right  hand,"  i.e.,  "fortior, 
citior,"  M.H.G. //m  bezzer  liant  (J.  Grimm,  loc.  cit.,  p.  987).  In  the 
opposite  way,  G.  Xaio'?,  Lat.  Icevus,  O.S.  levij,  belong  to  G.  Atapog, 
"tepidus,  lenis,"  O.H.G.  sleo,  O.S.  sleu,  "feeble,  lukewarm"  (stem 
*slaivo  :  *slivo),  Sans,  a-sre-mdn,  "not  growing  weary;"  and  I 
would  explain  G.  link  in  much  the  same  way.  I  compare  O.H.G. 
lenclia,  "left  hand,"  Low  Eh.  slinc  (stem  *slenqo)  :  G.  Aaya/aos, 
"  languishing "  (stem  and  Lat.  langueo,  "  be  faint "  (stem 

*slng-).  Further,  G.  Ai^'yoj,  "cease"  :  O.H.G.  slack,  O.N.  slakr  (root 
*sleg  :  slag).  For  o-zcatos  =  Lat.  scmv^is,  "left,"  unfortunately  no 
etymology  is  forthcoming.  Goth,  hleidwma  :  G.  k\itv<;,  "  slope,"  is 
really  "awry"  in  contrast  to  reclits  originally  "straight " 

It  was,  therefore,  from  the  right  side  that  lucky  signs  came 
because  the  right  is  equivalent  to  "skilful,"  "clever;"  and  from 
the  left  that  unlucky  signs  came,  because  the  left  was  regarded 
as  "weak,"  "feeble."  Now  it  is  a  phenomenon  exhibited°in  all 
languages  that  the  utterance  of  ominous,  ill-foreboding  words  is 
avoided.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  faithful  preservation  of  the 
word  for  the  right  in  the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  as  contrasted 
with  the  divergence  even  of  dialects  in  the  designations  for  the 
left— the  Teutonic  and  Italian  tongues  (Umbr.  nertro  :  Lat.  sinister) 
may  be  mentioned— finds  its  explanation  in  this  fact.  In  place 
of  such  ominous  words,  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  avoid 
euphemistic  terms  {cf.  Germ.  Freund  Heim  for  death)  or  expression^ 
of  pious  reverence  {cf  Germ.  Gottseibeiuns  for  devil)  are  employed 

It  IS  only  from  this  point  of  view  that  it  seems  to  me  possible 
to  fully  understand  certain  words  for  the  left  in  the  Indo-Ger 
manic^  languages,  e.g.,  the  G.  ^i^w/io';,  which  means  "of  crood 
omen    in  the  same  sense  that  the  dread  Erinyes  were  called 
J^^umemdes,  "the  gracious,"  i.e.,  those  whom  we  would  fain  have 


■entreaty,"  "curse,"  " malediction,'' dpatos,  apdouiai  dto«r7  so 'thnf 
It  designates  the  side  expressed  only  with  ^verence  a^d  Le  So 
too,  m  my  opinion,  as  regards  Zend  vairyastdra  and  6  H  G 
.^n^star,  "left,"  which,  according  to  K.  Brugmann,  o^Ll^l^d 
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the  sense  of  good  and  desirable  {Rhein.  Mus.  N.  F.,  xxxiii.  399,  ff.), 
we  ought  rather  to  start  from  the  roots  ver  and  ven,  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Lat.  vereri  and  venerdri,  so  that  the  sense  of  these 
words  also  would  be  verendus  and  venerabundus. 

In  Latin  one  would  most  naturally  expect  a  word  for  "left" 
with  the  express  sense  of  "beneficial;"  and  Brugmann  (loc.  cit.), 
separating  Lat.  sin-i-ster  from  sen-ex,  with  which  Windisch 
(K.  Z.,  xxvii.  169)  had  connected  it,  has  an  attractive  derivation 
of  it  from  root  sen  (Sans,  sdn-iyas,  "  more  profitable,"  G.  a-vvm). 

Originally,  therefore,  right  and  left  had  nothing  to  do  with  east 
and  west,  south  and  north,  as  far  as  the  interpretation  of  omens  is 
concerned. 

It  was  only  when  the  interpretation  of  bird-portents  and  other 
otwvot*  had  become  a  special  science  in  Greece  and  Eome  that  it 
became  necessary  to  transfer  "the  right"  and  "the  left"  to  the 
quarters  of  the  sky.  The  G.  ^eoTrpoVos,  "  inquirer  of  the  gods  " 
(root  prek  =  Goth,  fraihnan),  or  /xavrts,  differing  from  the  usual 
mode  of  orientation,  turned  his  face  to  the  north :  thus  the  east 
was  to  the  right  and  betokened  good-luck,  the  west  to  the  left  and 
boded  ill.   This  is  clearly  shown,  e.g.,  in  Homer  {II.,  xii.  237,  ff.): — 

Tvvrj  8'  otcovoicri  ravtiTTTC/Dijyccrcrt  /ceAevets 
TreWeaOai,  tojv  ovtl  jXiTairpi-won,  ovh'  dAeyt'^oj 
etr  tTTt  oe^t  icocri  Trpos  t^u)  t  ijeAtov  re 
e?T  tTT  apLCTTepa  rot  ye  ttotl  ^6(f)ov  rjepoevTa. 

5'<atos  =  Lat.  sccevus,  "left,"  is  used  several  times  (cf.  Od.,  iii. 
295)  in  the  sense  of  western. 

In  the  case  of  Roman  auspices  we  have  to  assume  two  different 
modes  of  orientation  :  first,  the  more  common,  ancient  Indo-Ger- 
manic  mode  of  turning  to  the  east ;  and  second,  a  less  common, 
apparently  younger,  mode  of  turning  to  the  south  (cf.  Nissen,  Das 
Templum,  1869,  p.  171,/.).  The  left  side,  which,  according  to  the 
augur's  conception,  is  the  lucky  one,  is  accordingly  either  the 
north  (cf.  Servius,  ad  Aen.,  ii.  693 :  "  Sinistras  autem  partes 
septentrionales  esse  augurum  disciplina  consentit,  et  ideo  ex  ipsa 
parte  significantiora  esse  fulmina,  quoniam  altiora  et  viciniora 
domicilio  Jovis  ")  or  the  east,  the  quarter  of  the  rising  sun.  By 
the  side  of  this  view,  however,  there  perpetually  runs  the  usual, 
perhaps  the  people's,  idea  of  the  sinister  character  of  omens  on  the 
left,  and  the  propitious  character  of  those  on  the  right,  as  a  glance 
at  the  lexicon,  s.v.,  'leevus,'  'sctevus,'  'dexter'  will  show.  Cf.  also 
Plant.,  Asi7t.,  ii.  i.  12  :  "Picus  et  comix  ab  lajva,  corvus,  parra  ab 
dextera  consuadent." 

How  the  Roman  augur  reached  this  optimistic  view  of  omens  on 
the  left,  -whether  by  borrowing  from  Etruscan  ritual  (cf.  Dionys., 
V.  5 :  TiOevTaL  Se  'Pw/iaioi  ras  ck  tojv  apLCTTepZv  cttI  ra  Se^ia  doTpaTras 
aia-iovs,  €?TC  Trapa  Tvpprjvwv  SiSaxl^eVres  ),  or  fi-om  cosmo- 

*  Like  the  G.  oluvds,  the  Sans.  caJmnd,  originally  "bird,"  has  acquired  the 
meaning  of  "omen."  Cdkimd  is  the  science  of  the  (;aMnika,  i.e.,  ot  lum  who 
know  how  to  interioret  the  gakiind.    Cf.  on  this  E.  Hultzsch,  loc.  cit.,  p.  6,  f. 
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gonical  or  other  considerations,  we  do  not  know.  In  no  case, 
liowpver,  are  we  justified  in  treating  a  peculiarity  of  Eoman  augury, 
which  conflicts  with  the  usage  of  related  peoples  as  an  ancient 
Indo-Germanic  custom. 

Finally,  we  may  remark  incidentally  upon  one  direction  in  which 
the  bird-world  has  been  of  importance  for  the  history  of  culture, 
even  though  not  in  the  time  before  the  dispersion  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  and  not  amongst  all  Indo-European  peojjles — the  custom 
of  hunting  smaller  game  with  falcons,  hawks,  sparrow-hawks,  &c. 
When  and  where  did  this  mode  of  hunting  first  arise  1 

V.  Hehn  (Kulturpjlanzen  und  Hmistiere^,  p.  367)  asserts  that 
falconry  is  no  German  practice,  but  rather  came  to  the  Germans 
from  the  Celts,  and  that  at  no  very  early  period.  This  view, 
however,  seems  to  me  to  have  no  evidence ;  for  hunting  with  birds 
can  not  be  detected,  at  any  rate  in  early  times,  anywhere  amongst 
the  Celts ;  and  as  regards  the  series  I.  sebocc,  Cymr.  hebauc,  O.H.G. 
habtih,  O.N.  haukr,  "  hawk,"  it  was  not  the  Teutons,  as  Hehn  believed, 
but  on  the  contrary  the  Celts  (cf.  Thurneysen,  Kelto-Romanisches, 
p.  22),  who  were  the  borrowers. 

In  the  fourth  century  a.d.,  the  new  mode  of  hunting  must  have 
made  its  appearance  amongst  the  Romans  {cf.  Baist,  Z.  f.  D.  A.u.  L., 
1883,  p.  54,  and  W.  Brandes,  Arch.  f.  Lat.  Lex.,  1886,  p.  141, 
accipiter,  "falcon  for  hunting"),  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it 
migrated  from  Teutonic  into  Roman  territory.  This  is  favoured 
by  a  set  of  Latin  terms  for  hawking  which  are  plainly  of  Teutonic 
origin:  thus.  It.  sparaviere,  F.  epervier  :  O.H.G.  sparivdri,  "sparrow- 
hawk,"  It.  gerfalco,  Span,  gerifalte,  Prov.  girfalc,  F.  gerfaut  :  O.N. 
geirfalki,  "spear-falcon"  (Baist,  loc.  cit.,  p.  59),  or  from  geier- 
falke,  It.  logoro,  F.  leurre  :  M.H.G.  luoder,  "lure."  Again,  O.H.G. 
falcho,  O.N.  falke,  M.  Lat.  falco,  It.  falcone,  F.  faucon,  although  I 
cannot  accept  Baist's  proposed  derivation  from  fallen  any  more 
than  Kluge's  from  Volcce,  seems  much  more  likely  to  be  of 
barbarian  than  of  Roman  origin  (cf.  Baist,  loc  cit.,  p.  58). 

If  this  is  correct,  then  as  Cajsar,  Pliny,  and  Tacitus  are  not 
acquainted  with  falconry  amongst  the  Teutons,  it  may  have 
appeared  amongst  them  for  the  first  time  in  the  second  or  third 
century.  This,  however,  is  the  time,  i.e.,  about  the  second  half 
of  the  second  century,  of  the  migration  of  the  Goths  to  the  Lower 
Danube  and  the  Black  Sea.  Now,  south  of  the  Danube,  in  ancient 
Thrace,  as  we  know  from  Aristotle's  Hist.  Anim.,  ix.  xxxvi.  4, 
hawking  was  practised  before  the  Christian  era.  If  this  mode  of 
hunting  had  taken  root,  in  Thracian  soil,  the  Teutons  may  have 
learnt  and  developed  it  there,  as  is  the  opinion  of  J.  Grimm 
{Gesckichte  d.  D.  Sptr.,  p.  47),  who  in  this  question  has  come  to  a 
sounder  decision  than  has  V.  Hehn.  It  may  be  remarked  further 
that  Ctesias  {Op.  ReUqmai  Coll.,  Bahr  250)  is  acquainted  with 
hunting  by  means  of  birds  in  India;  but  though  this  practice  is 
lamihar  to  the  East,  especially  among  Turko-Tataric  peoples  (cf 
\^mhevy.  Primitive  Cultur,  p.  100),  Ctesias'  statement  has  not" 
as  Jar  as  I  know,  been  confirmed  from  Indian  sources.  ' 
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Ouly  a  few  remarks  need  here  be  made  about  the  other  classes 
of  animals,  an  examination  of  whose  Indo-Germanic  names  I 
reserve.  Particular  points  will  meet  us  subsequently.  Emphasis 
has  already  {cf.  above,  p.  118)  been  laid  on  the  total  absence  of 
etymologically  related  names  of  fishes,  certainly  a  fact  of  consider- 
able significance,  both  geograijhically  and  in  the  history  of  culture. 
It  might  appear  as  though  an  exception  to  this  were  afforded  by 
the  name  for  the  eel  in  some  European  languages — G.  eyxeAus,  Lat. 
ang^dlla,  Lith.  ungurys,  O.S.  agoristl ;  and  since  this  fish  does  not 
occur  in  streams  which  empty  themselves  directly  or  indirectly 
into  the  Black  Sea,  Penka  {Herhunft  der  Arier,  pp.  38,  46)  accord- 
ingly has  deemed  Southern  Russia  excluded  from  the  question  as 
to  the  original  home  of  the  Indo-Europeans.  This  conclusion  is 
wrecked  on  the  fact  that  the  names  mentioned  may  be,  and 
probably  (above,  p.  118)  are,  diminutives,  separately  formed  by 
the  respective  languages,  of  an  original  word  for  snake  :  Sans,  dhi-, 
Zend  azhi-,  Lith.  angh,  Lat.  anguis,  0,1.  esc-ung,  O.H.G.  unc,  G.  ej^is. 
Anyhow,  no  corresponding  Indo-Irauian  word  is  forthcoming. 
Penka  (Zoc.  cit.)  calls  the  names  for  the  oyster,  G.  oarpeov,  Lat. 
ostrea,  A.S.  os<?'e,  M.H.G.  ilster,  "primitive  Aryan,"  yet  their  con- 
nection is  undoubtedly  that  of  borrowing. 

This  is  rightly  emphasised  by  Max  Miiller  (Biographies  of 
Wo7-ds,  pp.  118,  124).  Nor  does  the  word  for  snake  just  mentioned 
(c/.  also  Lat.  sej^jms  =  Sans.  mr2id)  prove  anything,  for  snake-like 
creatures  are  distributed  over  the  whole  Indo-Germanic  area. 

There  seem,  however,  to  have  been  crab-like  creatures  in  the 
Indo-Germanic  fauna,  as  is  indicated  by  the  equations  Sans. 
karlcata  =  G.  Kap/ciVos,  Lat.  cancer  (from  *carc-ro  1),  and  G.  Kdfx.apo'i  = 
O.N.  humarr. 


CHAPTER  III. 
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Ancient  Indo-Germanic  Domesticated  Animals  :  Cow,  Sheep,  Goat,  Dog,  Pig, 
and  Horse— Eidiug  and  Fighting  Chariots— Ancient  History  of  the  Mule, 
Ass,  and  Camel — Conclusions  as  to  the  Original  Indo-European  Home— 
The  Cat — Birds — Ape,  Parrot,  Peacock. 

When  we  visit  a  farm  at  the  present  day  and  observe  the  friendly 
nature  of  the  life  which  goes  on  there — the  horse  proudly  and 
obediently  bending  his  neck  to  the  yoke ;  the  cow  offering  her 
streaming  udder  to  the  milk-maid ;  the  woolly  flock  going  forth  to 
the  field,  accompanied  by  their  trusty  protector,  the  dog,  Avho 
comes  fawning  to  his  master — this  familiar  intercourse  betw^een 
man  and  beast  seems  so  natural  that  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
things  may  once  have  been  different. 

And  yet  in  this  picture  we  only  see  the  final  result  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  years  of  the  work  of  civilisation,  the  enormous 
importance  of  which  simply  escapes  om-  notice  because  it  is  by 
every-day  wonders  that  our  amazement  is  least  excited. 

In  the  civilised  states  of  the  Old  World,  indeed,  the  domestication 
of  animals  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  plain  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates  were  the  pioneers  of  civilisation  in  this  respect.  Nay  ' 
if  we  go  beyond  the  limits  of  history  and  travel  back  to  the  time 
when  the  Semitic  tongues  and  nations  were  not  yet  differentiated, 
we  find  that  the  domestication  of  animals  was  already  far  advanced! 
The  ass,  the  camel,  goats,  sheep,  oxen,  the  dog,  and  perhaps  even 
the  horse  were  then  in  the  service  of  man  (c/.  Hommel,  Die  JSTamen 
der  Sdugetiere  bei  den  sudsemitischen  Vdlkern,  p.  461,  /".). 

Even  the  Indo-European  was  a  cattle-breeder.  His  herds  (Goth 
7iaircZa  =  Sans,  gdrdha)  were  his  wealth  (Tac,  Germ.,  c.  5),  the  object 
for  which  he  fought  (Sans,  gdvishti,  "  struggle  for  cows  "  =  "ficrlit") 
and  the  source  of  his  food  and  clothing.  Yet  he,  too,  must'' have 
passed  through  a  lower  stage  of  development,  and  the  question  may 
be  asked  whether  his  cattle-raising  was  his  own  idea  or  suoo-ested 
by  his  neighbours  ?  But  we  shall  soon  see  that  the  Indo-European 
names  for  the  oldest  domesticated  animals  have  such  a  thorouo-hly 
native  air  that  they  lend  no  support  to  the  liypothesis  of  borrowing 
Ihe  importance  of  cattle  in  the  primitive  age  is  shown  by  the  exist" 
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ence  of  a  common  collective  name  for  it.  The  Germ,  vieh,  O.H.G. 
film,  Gotb.  failiu,  O.P.  pelcu  (1),  are  etymologically  identical  with 
L'{it.pecus,  Sans,  pafil,  Zend  pasu  ("small  cattle"  particularly),  and 
go  back  to  a  root  joap  (Sans,  ydgdydmi),  which  meant  "fasten," 
"capture."  The  domesticated  animals  were  then  perhaps  originally 
"the  fastened"  as  opposed  to  those  which  ran  wild  (Curtius, 
Grunclz.^,  p.  267).  Here  a  series  of  general  names  referring 
specially  to  cattle  may  be  mentioned,  such  as  G.  €^pi<;  =  Sans. 
vddhri,  "  gelder,"  the  use  of  the  root  ster  to  designate  sterile  beasts 
(Sans.  Stan,  Armen.  sterj,  O.H.G.  stero,  "ram,"  M.H.G.  stdrlce, 
G.  (TTepp6<s,  Lat.  sterilis),  the  roots  ers  (Sans,  fshahha,  G.  apprjv)  and 
vers  (Sans,  vrslia,  Lat.  verves,  Lith.  wefszis)  for  the  male,  the  root 
dhe  for  the  female  (Sans,  dhend,  Zend  daenu,  I.  dinu,  "  agna,"  &c.), 
and  so  on. 

By  far  the-  most  important  position  was  occupied  by  the  horned 
cattle,  as  is  shown  by  the  primitive  names  for  the  special  ages  and 
sexes.  We  may  mention  here  Sans,  uhshdn,  Goth,  auhsa,  Cymr. 
ych.  Corn,  ohan ;  Zend  staora  ("draught-cattle"),  Goth,  stiur, 
O.N.  ])jdrr,  O.S.  turu,  G.  ravpos,  Lat.  taurus,  Osc.  ravpop.,  Umbr. 
toru,  turuf,  Gall,  tarvos,  I.  tarh  /  Sans.  g6,  Zend  gdo,  Armen.  kow, 
G.  ^ovs,  Lat.  hos,  I.  h6,  O.H.G.  chuo,  O.S.  gov^do ;  Sans,  va^ii, 
Lat.  vacca;  G.  Tropns,  O.H.G.  farro  (Sans,  pfshatt,  "spotted 
cow  "). 

The  cow,  which,  like  the  bull,  is  intimately  connected  with  Indo- 
European  mythology,  has  during  her  life-time  a  double  significance. 
On  the  one  hand,  she  is  the  milk-giving  creature  (Sans,  dhenu,  Zend 
gdo  daenu) ;  on  the  other,  she  is  specially  the  beast  of  burden  and 
draught  of  the  primitive  age  (Sans,  anadvdh).  When  killed,  her 
flesh  supplies  food,  while  the  hide  is  converted  into  shields,  bow- 
strings, bags,  straps,  caps,  tfec* 

In  the  way  of  small  cattle  the  sheep  and  the  goat  were  un- 
doubtedly known  in  the  primitive  age.  That  these  domesticated 
animals  were  known  in  primitive  times  is  shown  first  by  the 
equivalent  names  for  them  which  occur  in  many  Indo-European 
languages  •  (c/.  Sans,  dvi,  G.  oi's,  Lat.  ovis,  I.  6i,  O.H.G.  auwi,  Lith. 
awls,  O.S.  ovica  ;  cf.  also  G.  d/i,vos  =  Lat.  agnus,  I.  uan,  O.S.jagne, 
and  Armen.  garn  =  G.  api]v  and  Sans,  ajd,  Armen.  ayts,  G.  ai$,  Lith. 
ozps,  perhaps  also  Zend  iza  in  izaena  =  Sa.us.  ajina,  O.S.  jazi7w, 
"hide;"  cf.  above,  p.  248),  next  by  the  fact  that  we  fiud  them 
domesticated  in  the  remotest  periods  of  the  history  of  all  the  Indo- 

*  On  shields  of  cow-liide,  cf.  above,  p.  225.  It  is  especially  to  be  noted 
that  in  ancient  times  the  leather  bottle  was  used  for  keeping  hquids  in,  as  is 
still  the  case  amongst  nomad  peoples  (Vambery,  Primitive  Cidtur,  p.  ^86;,  and 


]crukka)  :  I.  crocenn,  "hide"  (Zeuss,  Or.  C",  p.  778),  &c. 
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Europeans,  amongst  the  Hindus  of  the  Vedas,  the  Persians  of  the 
Avesta,  the  Greeks  of  Homer,  the  ancient  Eomans,  &c. 

A  somewhat  closer  investigation  is  required  by  the  other  quad- 
rupeds, which  at  the  present  day  are  to  be  found  in  the  stables 
and  yards  of  a  farm.    Let  us  begin  with  the  domestic  pig  :  the 
European  name,  G.  vs,  Lat.  sm,  O.H.G.  sH,  O.S.  svinija,  certainly 
does  recur  in  Indo-Iranian,  in  Zend  liH  (Osset.  hhuy,  N.  Pers.  khUJc, 
Pamir D.  Jchiig*),  &c.,  perhaps  also  in  the  Sans.  sUkard,  "wild-boar:" 
only  swine-breeding  is  unknown  to  the  Vedat  and  Avesta,  as  also 
to  the  original  Semites  and  the  Sumerian  population  of  Babylon. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  a  glance  at  Odysseus'  wealth  in  swine  is 
enough  to  show,  they  were  common  in  the  Homeric  period.  At 
the  most,  the  extreme  rarity  with  which  pigs,  as  compared  with 
cows,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  used  as  offerings,  might  be  made  into  an 
argument  to  show  that  the  Greeks  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
animal  somewhat  late.    In  Italy,  again,  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  the  pig  was  domesticated  of  old  (Lat.  sus,  Umbr.  sim,  acc.  sing., 
sif,  nom.  plur.),  and  in  the  Suovetaurilia  the  pig  was  an  essential 
feature.    When  one  considers  these  facts,  and  reflects  that  it  is  in 
the  European  languages  that  a  new  name,  common  to  all  the 
languages,  and  originally  perhaps  designating  the  young  of  the 
animal  (G.  tto/jk-os  in  Varro,  Lat.  porcus,  Umbr.  porka,  I.  ore, 
O.H.G.  far  ah,  Lith.  pafszas,  O.S.  pras^),  crops  out,  the  conjecture 
suggests  itself  that  it  was  first  among  the  European  members  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  family  that  the  domestication  of  the  pig  spread, 
and  that  contemporaneously  with  numerous  other  advances  in 
agriculture  (r/.  below,  ch.  v.)  made  by  them;  for  to  rear  and 
house  the  pig  demands  a  settled  and  agricultural  population.  In 
the  extreme  north,  in  Finland  and  Esthonia,  the  pig  was,  until 
quite  recent  times,  dreaded  as  the  destroyer  of  the  young  crops  : 
and  fowls  and  pigs  were  exhibited  for  money  by  wandering  gipsies 
as  strange  and  remarkable  beasts  (c/.  Ahlqvist,  Kulturworter, 
p.  22). 

It  would  be  of  extraordinary  importance  for  the  history  of 
culture  to  secure  a  final  solution  of  the  question  how  far  the  horse 
which  was  undoubtedly  known  to  the  Indo-Europeans  (Sans,  dfvd 
Zend  aspa,  G.  Tttttos,  Lat.  equus,  I.  ech,  0.  Sax.  ehu-,  Lith.  aszwh) 
was  amongst  the  number  of  the  animals  domesticated  in  the 
primitive  age.    The  domestication  of  this  noblest  of  animals  on 
whose  back  the  bold  rider  speeds  with  the  rapidity  of  lightu'in'j- 
gives,  as  the  interesting  picture  drawn  by  V.  Hehn  in  his  Kultur- 
pflanzen  und  Haustieren  shows,  an  entirely  new  and  special  character 
to  a  primitive  people. 

The  art  of  riding  was  practised  neither  by  the  Greeks  of  Homer 

r.nC  11  '^^^  '^ovAy.  luwa  tuwo,  '  sow  '  (from  suwa),  is  a  primeval  loan-word  •  the 
wSr    °  •       ^^J*^  ?  Volga  have  been  from  the  oldest  times  a  f.vom-ab  e 
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nor  by  the  Hindus  of  the  Rigveda,*  and  if  it  is  common  amongst 
the  Persians  of  the  Avesta,  it  is  not  improbable  tluit  they  learnt 
it  from  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  Turko-Tataric  family  which 
swarmed  round  Persia  (c/.  W.  Geiger,  Ostiran.  Cultur,  p.  354). 
The  terms  for  riding  again  in  the  related  languages  differ  from 
one  another,  and  are  apparently  of  recent  date  {cf.  tTnrevw  :  'anrevs, 
equitare  :  eques,  equo  vehi  like  the  Zend  haraia  =  i(f)ipeTo,  "  he 
rode  Germ,  reiten,  O.N.  rida,  A.S.  ridan,  properly  "to  move  for- 
ward," G.  (^e'peo-^ai,  M.H.G.  riden,  "to  travel  by  ship,"  &c.).  Further, 
where  the  horse  is  used  as  a  beast  of  draught  it  is  not  yoked  to 
the  heavy  wagon,  a  piece  of  work  which,  as  we  have  said,  the  ox 
had  to  perform,  but  is  harnessed  (as  is  the  practice  of  the  most 
ancient  Greeks,  Hindus,  and  Persians)  to  the  rapid  war-chariot,  or, 
at  the  most,  to  a  light  travelling  carriage. 

This  custom,  again,  of  using  chariots  for  the  serious  business  of 
war  or  the  joyous  amusement  of  racing,  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  dating  from  the  primeval  Indo-Germauic  period.  To  say 
nothing  of  anything  else,  it  would  impute  to  the  primitive  age  a 
mode  of  carriage-building  such  as  we  could  by  no  means  expect 
in  the  ancient  time  when  metals  were  unknown  (cf.  below,  ch.  x.). 

In  Europe  the  use  of  war-chariots  amongst  the  most  ancient 
Greeks,  which  is  established  by  the  grave-stones  of  Mycenae, 
undoubtedly  derives  from  Egypt  and  Semitic  Asia  Minor,  where  this 
mode  of  fighting  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury before  Christ(c/.  W.  Helbig,  Das  hovierische  Epos,  p.  88,/.).  The 
Indo-Iraniau  custom  of  fighting  from  war-chariots  may  well  belong 
to  the  same  circle  of  culture.  Indeed,  Roth,  at  any  rate  {Z.  d.  D. 
M.  G.,  XXXV.  686),  is  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  have  originated  in 
the  narrow  valleys  of  India,  though  it  may  have  originated  amongst 
their  Persian  brethren  in  the  plains  north  of  the  Parapamisus. 

Strange  to  say,  war-chariots  were  known  to  another  section  of 
the  Western  Indo-Europeans,  the  Celtic  Britons,  with  whose 
essedarii  Csesar  made  his  acquaintance.  V.  Hehn  {Kulturpf.  u. 
Haust.^,  p.  52),  whose  tendency  is  to  refer  all  identical  or  similar 
phenomena  of  culture  to  one  centre,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Celtic 
war-chariots  "  were  borrowed  after  the  great  Celtic  migrations  to 
the  East,  and  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Persian  and  Thracian 
peoples,  from  these  peoples." 

*  That  is  to  say,  it  was  not  of  importance  for  the  history  of  culture, 
especially  for  military  purposes  ;  for  that  the  art  of  occasionally  jumping  on 
the  back  of  the  swift-footed  creature  was  understood  is  shown  by  various 
passages  both  in  the  Homeric  poem  and  in  the  Rigveda.  Of  the  "former,  the 
most  important  are  OcL,  v.  371;  II.,  x.  513  and  xv.  679.  Of  the  latter, 
especially,  v.  61.  2  : — 

Kod  v6'  \vdh  Jcvribhi  qavah  ?    "Where  are  your  horses,  where  the  bridle  ?" 
Kalhdm  <;eka  kathU  yayn'i    "  How  could  you,  whence  did  you  come  ?  " 
PrshUicsddG  nastir  ydmah.     ' '  On  their  back  the  seat,  in' the  nostrils  the  rein. " 
JagfidnS  coda  hhdm.    ''On  their  hindquarters  the  whip  {?)." 
Vi  saklhani  ndrd  yamuh.    "  The  men  bestrode  them." 
PulrakrlM  nd  jdnayah'    "Like  women  in  filio  procreando." 

Cf.  Max  Miiller,  Biographies  of  Words,  p.  116. 
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However,  if  we  reflect  that  the  movement,  referred  to,  of 
Galatian  tribes  to  Thrace,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  was  not  earlier 
than  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  whereas  f]ngland  was 
occupied  by  Celtic  tribes  much  earlier  {of.  K.  Miillenhoff,  D.  A.,  ii. 
238),  we  shall  deem  it  incredible  that  the  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  former,  even  though  they  might  have  picked  it  up  from 
the  Thracian  tribes,  was  only  preserved  by  the  latter :  for,  of 
the  existence  of  the  custom  of  fighting  from  chariots  amongst  the 
Continental  Celts,  Cassar  knows  nothing.  The  Celts  were  a  people 
fond  of  horses  and  experienced  in  the  art  of  building  wagons,  as 
the  dependence  of  the  Romans  in  this  respect  on  the  Celts  shows 
{cf.  Lat.  reda,  "mail-coach"  :  I.  de-riad,  "bigee,"  Lat.  serrdcum: 
I.  sesrech,  sesrach,  "wagon,"  Lat.  carrus  :  I.  carr,  &c.).  As  the 
fighting  of  infantry  and  cavalry  mixed  was  a  specially  Celtic  (and 
Teutonic)  feature,  why  should  not  a  tribe  have  hit  upon  the  idea 
independently  of  yoking  the  swift-footed  horse  to  a  lightly  built 
war-chariot  ? 

The  horse  then  cannot  have  been  employed  in  the  primitive 
period  either  for  riding  or  driving.  It  is,  however,  conceivable 
that,  then,  as  is  even  now  the  case  with  the  Turko-Tataric  tribes, 
horses  were  bred  in  half-wild  droves,  not  so  much  for  the  service 
as  for  the  food  of  man — for  the  sake  of  their  flesh  and  milk ;  and 
I  confess  that  this  possibility  still  seems  to  me  to  fit  in  most 
excellently  with  the  picture  which  we  must  form  of  the  primitive 
national  economy  of  the  Indo-Europeans.  Not  until  after  the 
dispersion,  though  perhaps  while  certain  groups  were  still  con- 
nected together  (Sans,  drvan  =  Zend  aurvant,  Armen.  ji  =  Sans, 
hd^/a,  G.  7r^iAos  =  Goth.  fula,  O.H.G.  folo,  6.H.G.  stuot  =  Uth. 
stodas,  O.S.  stado,  "herd  of  horses;"  cf.  O.I.  graig,  "herd  of 
horses":  Lat.  grex,  I.  marc  =  O.B.G.  meriha),  was  it  that  horse- 
breeding  attained  to  a  certain  importance,  though  it  was  only  in 
historic  times  that  the  creature  became  an  important  factor  in 
commerce,  and  came  to  take  the  place  of  the  steer  or  mule 
in  field-work  and  domestic  labour  {cf.  on  this  point,  author, 
Handelsgeschichte  u.  Warenlcunde,  1.  23,/.).  For  the  place  of 
the  horse  in  the  history  of  culture,  especially  for  the  sanctity 
which  attached  to  him,  particularly  amongst  the  Iranian  and 
Teuto-Slavouic  tribes,  and  for  horse-oracles,  see  V.  Hehn  n 
20,/.        _  '  >  1- 

Finally,  if  we  give  one  more  glance  at  the  peoples  who  were 
the  neighbours  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  we  find  that  A.  v.  Kvemer 
would  make  out  that  the  domestication  of  the  horse  was  unknown 
even  to  the  original  Semites— nay!  that  they  even  borrowed  the' 
name  of  the  animal  from  the  Indo-Europeans.  However,  we  have 
made  our  acquaintance  with  F.  Hommel's  attempt  (cf.  above 
p.  43)  to  establish  an  original  Semitic  name  for  war-horse' 
In  any  case,  the  Semites  were  familiar  with  horse-breedino-  at  an 
early  penod,  and  they  first  introduced  it  amongst  the  sSmerian 
population  of  the  Euphrates  district  {cf  F.  Hommel,  Die  vorsemit. 
KuUuren,  p.  402,  /.). 
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Again  in  Egypt,  where  on  the  monuments  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  (3500-2000)  horses  are  neither  pictured  nor  mentioned, 
the  names  for  the  horse,  sesem-t,  ses,  semsem  (Hebr.  sUs),  betray 
their  Semitic  origin  (cf.  F.  Hommel,  Die  Namen  der  Sduqetiere, 
p.  420,/.). 

Finally,  while  the  horse  was  known,  in  an  undomesticated  state, 
to  the  Indo-Europeans  before  the  dispersion,  the  uniform  name, 
at,  applied  to  the  animal  by  all  the  members  of  the  tremendous 
Tarko-Tataric  family,  serves  to  show  how  near  we  are  now 
approaching  to  the  centre  from  which  the  horse  was  originally 
propagated,  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia  {cf.  H.  Vambery,  Die 
Primitive  Cultur,  p.  188).  The  Finns  also  had  made  acquaint- 
ance- with  the  creature  before  making  their  appearance  on  the 
Baltic. 

If  it  is  probable  that  the  domestication  of  the  quadrupeds  thus 
far  mentioned — and  amongst  these  domesticated  animals  we  may 
indubitably  include  the  watcher  of  the  herds,  the  dog  (Sans. 
fvdn,  Zend  spd,  G.  kvw,  Lat.  canis,  I.  cu,  Tent,  hun-d,  Lith.  sz'S,) — 
must  be  regarded  as  dating  from  prehistoric  times ;  it  is  equally 
probable  that  the  remaining  mammals,  used  at  the  present  day 
as  domestic  animals,  over  either  all  or  parts  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
area — that  is  to  say  the  ass,  the  mule,  the  camel,  and  the  cat — 
played  no  part  in  the  economy  of  Indo-Germanic  life.  We  will 
begin  by  discussing  the  first  three  kinds  of  animal,  and  that  with 
reference  to  the  state  of  things  in  Europe. 

The  beast  of  draught  and  burden  pa7-  excellence  in  the  time  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod  is  the  mule  (rjfJiLovos,  oipevs,  6pev<;).  The 
Homeric  poets  point  to  the  district  of  the  Paphlagonian  Eneti  as 
the  mule's  native  home,  Anacreon  to  the  Mysians  as  those  who  first 
effected  the  union  of  the  ass  and  the  mare  (cf.  II.,  ii.  852,  and 
Anacr.,  fr.  34,  Bergk).  The  mule  then  came  from  Pontic  Asia 
Minor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ass  is  only  mentioned  once  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  that  is  in  //.,  xi.  558,  where  Telamonian  Aja.K  is  compared 
to  the  animal.  In  this  connection  we  shall  do  well  to  remember 
that  in  the  Orient  the  wild-ass  is  held  as  a  model  of  strength  and 
courage,  so  that  the  Caliph  Mervan  received  the  name  of 
"Dschesira's  (i.e.,  Mesopotamia's)  ass."  The  ass,  therefore,  cannot 
possibly  have  belonged  to  the  domesticated  animals  of  the  Homeric 
age.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
the  mule,  which  was  the  first  to  make  its  appearance,  should  be 
named  after  the  ass,  which  only  came  later,  y)ixLovo<;  :  6vo^,  "  half- 
ass  "  :  "  ass."  I  can  only  explain  this  to  myself  on  the  assumption 
that  when  the  Hellenes  themselves  took  to  breeding  mules  tliey 
imported  individual  he  or  she  asses,  which  were  solely  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  and  were  much  too  costly  to  use  for  field  or  house 
work.  This  accords  with  the  fact  that  in  the  oldest  lyric, 
immediately  succeeding  on  Homer,  the  ass  appears^  rather  as  a 
brood  animal  than  a  domesticated  creature,  a  point  whicii  I 
have  discussed  in  K.  Z.,  xxx.  374,  /.    The  first  certain  mention 
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of  the  ass  in  the  latter  capacity  I  find  is  in  Tyrtseus  (Bergk, 
fr.  6)  :— 

Mcnrep  ovoi  fjLeydXois  a.)(6e<TL  reipofievoL 
SeaTTOcrvvoLcn  (fiepovTe^  dvay/cair^s  vtto  Xvyprji 
rj/jLicrv  TravTos  ocrov  Kapirov  apovpa  cftepeL. 

The  Phoca3ans,  according  to  Hesychius,  had  a  special  word  for 
the  ass,  which  was  imported  for  breeding  purposes  (rows  ovovs  rois 
ctt'  oxeLav  ■Kepirop.ivov's),  fjiv-)(X6<;,  from  which  the  Lat.  niMus  is 
borrowed.  This  word  is  also  explained  by  Hesychius  as  =  /jlolxo^, 
"  adulterer,"  and  I  have  elsewhere  compared  it  with  ixvtto?  (from 
*/j.vK-jo)'  yucai/cos atSotov,  Hes.,  fiv^a,  "  slime,"  a-n-opvaao),  "blow  (the 
nose),"  &.C.  We  have  then  here  the  indisputable  transition  in 
meaning  from  "covering  ass"  to  "mule."  It  seems  to  me  there- 
fore probable  that  the  two  other  Greek  names  for  mule,  viz.,  ovpev% 
opews  (the  derivation  of  which  from  opo?  would  be  too  abstract),  and 
yivvos  (FtVvo?,  ti/vos  =  Lat.  hinnus)  are  to  be  explained  in  a  similar 
way,  as  follows  : — oipevs  :  ovpeo)  (6pei;s  being  connected  in  popular 
etymology  with  opos,  "  mountain  ")  and  FtVvos  from  *FtV-vo?  :  root 
vis,  "to  wet,  make  liquid."  In  older  stages  of  language  the 
meanings  urinam  facere  and  semen  profundere  usually  run  into 
each  other.  Again,  O.S.  mizgu,  mislcii,  mistf,  rifj.Lovos  "  cannot  be 
separated  from  mez-ga,  "sap,"  Lat.  mingere,  G.  6/i,txe«,  Aiotxos, 
"adulterer,"  Sans,  mih  "mingere"  and  ''semen  profundere."  The 
Slavonic  peoples  also  probably  derive  their  knowledge  of  the  mule 
from  the  Pontus  at  an  early  period. 

Unfortunately,  the  Greek  and  Latin  name  for  the  ass,  wo?  - 
asinus,  is  itself  not  yet  explained.  What  we  should  be  most 
inclined  to  expect  after  what  has  been  said  would  be  a  Pontic  word 
from  Asia  Minor ;  for,  wherever  the  ancients  obtained  the  offspring 
of  the  ass  and  the  horse  from,  there  must  the  ass  have  been  bred 
from  of  old.  Now,  in  Armenian,  a  occurs  as  the  name  of  the  ass, 
a  word  which  may  come  from  the  ancient  non-Indo-Germanic 
Armenian  tongue,  and  which,  according  to  F.  Hommel,  recurs  in 
the  Sumero-Accadian  ansu,  ansi  (cf.  Turko-Tat.  esek,  es'ik,  "ass"). 
Some  such  form  of  the  word,  with  metathesis  of  the  nasal  *as-no 
*as-ino,  may  have  produced  the  G.  6vos  (*6o-vo)  and— through 
lUyrico-Thracian— the  Lat.  asino.  ^ 

At  any  rate,  the  starting-point  I  have  indicated  seems  to  me 
more  probable,  both  as  regards  the  word  and  the  facts  of  the  case 
than  the  loan,  which  V.  Hehn  following  Th.  Benfey  upholds  of 
ovo^-astnus  from  the  Semitic,  Hebr.  dtSn,  Orig.  Sem  atchiv 
"  she-ass."  ' 

The  animal's  names  in  the  north  of  Europe,  O.L  assan  (A  S  assa) 
Goth  astlus  A.S.  eosol  {I  from  n),  and  O.S.  osUu,  Lith.  asilal 
(which  last  two  agam  come  from  the  Teutonic),  collectively  point 
to  the  Lat.  asinus  as  the  source  from  which  they  were  borrowed 

Ihe  camel,  as  is  well  known,  never  entered  the  service  of  the 
European  branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic  flimily.  Its  Semitic  name 
Aca/xT/Aos  (  =  Lat.  camelus)  appears  to  have  first  become  known  in 
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Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars.  It  is  mentioned  for  the 
hrst  time  m  ^sch.,  Suppl,  285.  The  most  extraordinary  thing 
however,  is  the  Slavo-Teutonic  name  for  this  animal-  Goth 
'idbandm  k^.  olfend,  O.H.G.  olbenta,  O.S.  vellbadu,  which  sound 
like  U.  eAe^as,  Lat.  elephantus.  Is  it  conceivable  that  we  have  here 
a  confusion  between  the  elephant  and  the  camel  ?  or  must  we  recog- 
nise m  iXecf^avT-  -  ulbandus,  a  primeval  animal-name,  the  meaning 
of  which  was  differentiated  in  later  times  in  different  directions? 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  Indo-Iraniau  branch,  we  find  that  with 
them  the  history  of  the  ass  and  the  camel  goes  back  to  a  much 
higher  antiquity.  I  certainly  will  not  ventui-e  to  decide  whether 
the  domestication  of  the  two  animals  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Indo- 
Iranian  period;  for,  since  Sans,  hhdra,  "  ass  "  =  Zend  khara  only 
appears  in  late  literature,  and  Sans.  tts/i«ra  =  Zend  ushtra,  "camel," 
ni  the  Veda  stands  for  a  tame  and  for  a  wild  species  of  buffalo,  and 
IS  only  later  to  be  translated  as  camel,  we  must  not  base  ourselves 
too  much  on  this  pair  of  equations.  Geiger  {Museon,  loc.  cit.,  p. 
28,  f.;  cf.  also  Spiegel,  Die  arische  Periode,  pp.  49,  51)  is  of  opinion 
that  they  still  indicated  the  wild  species.  In  that  case  the  Indians 
would  have  lost  the  beast  from  view  when  they  immigrated  into 
the  Punjaub,  and  have  applied  the  word  ushtra,  thus  set  free,  to  a 
species  of  buffalo,  until  they  once  more  became  acquainted  with 
the  domesticated  camel  (with  two  humps)  in  the  course  of  com- 
merce and  intercourse  with  Bactria.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ass  in 
any  case  is  amongst  the  most  ancient  domesticated  animals  we  can 
ascertain  to  have  been  known  to  the  Iranians  and  Indians.  Besides 
Mam  =  Pamir  D.  hhur,  khar,  &c.,  another  name  for  the  ass  or  the 
foal  of  an  ass  occurs  in  Iranian,  kathwa  =  Pamir  D.  kudt  (Tomaschek, 
Pamir  D.,  p.  31),  which  may  possibly  explain  G.  KovQuiv  (Aristo- 
phanes), "  ass."  The  old  Vedic  names  for  the  animal  are  garddabM 
and  rdsabha,  the  latter  of  which  belongs  to  rasa  {cf.  above,  G. 
/AuxA-os,  (fee).  The  A9vins  particularly,  the  gods  of  "the  morning 
light,  appear  upon  a  wagon  drawn  by  asses  (Rgv.,  i.  34.  9 ;  viii. 
74.  7).  On  the  other  hand,  the  mule  does  not  appear  in  the  Rig- 
veda ;  it  is  called  later  agvatard  :  dpva,  "  horse."  The  meanings  of 
the  Sans,  ushtra  we  have  already  mentioned.  In  Iranian,  however, 
"  from  the  most  ancient  parts  of  the  Avesta  down  to  the  modern 
dialects  "  the  word  stands  for  the  domesticated  camel.  To  sum  up 
— on  the  one  hand,  the  horse  occurred  in  the  Indo-Germanic  fauna ; 
on  the  other,  from  all  that  we  know,  the  ass  and  the  camel  did 
not.  The  combination  of  these  two  facts  seems  to  me  to  assist  us 
considerably  in  taking  our  bearings  in  the  question  of  the  original 
home  of  the  Indo-Europeans.  According  to  the  usual  view,  the 
original  centre  of  distribution  for  the  horse  was  the  sandy  steppes 
and  grassy  plains  of  Central  Asia.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  unpre- 
judiced naturalists,  the  area  of  the  horse's  distribution  must  have 
been  much  wider  in  early  times ;  and,  in  particular,  must  have 
covered  portions  of  Europe  not  only  in  earlier  geological  epochs 
{cf.  Wallace,  The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals,  i.  135, 
136)  but  also  in  the  present.    According  to  Schmarda  (Z>w  ^'eo- 
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ijrapU&che  Verhreiiung  der  Tiere,  p.  405)  the  original  habitat  of 
the  horse  inchided  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  Northern  Asia, 
Chorassan,  "  and  probably  all  Europe."  The  tarpan,  which  to  the 
present  day  scours  the  country  between  Lake  Aral  and  the  southern 
heights  of  Asia  perfectly  wild,  is  said  to  have  been  met  with  a 
hundred  years  ago  in  Eussia  in  Europe  (Brehm,  Tierleben,  ii.  335)j 
and  it  can  hardly  be  that  all  the  numerous  historical  notices  of 
wild-horses  in  all  parts  of  Europe  are  to  be  explained,  as  by  V.  Hehn, 
as  so-called  muzins  or  runaways. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  original  habitat  of  the  ass  and  the 
camel  was  limited  to  the  Semitic  deserts  and  the  steppes  of  Central 
Asia ;  and  in  fact  the  domestication  of  the  two  animals  dates  from 
the  primeval  period  of  those  peoples  whose  origines  may  be  certainly  , 
looked  for  in  Asia.  This  applies  alike  to  the  Semites  (Orig.  Sem. 
gamalu  and  atdnu,  himdru,  "ass")  and  the  Turko-Tatars  (tohe, 
tove,  "  camel,"  and  edeh,  esih,  "  ass ") ;  while  the  Indo-Iranian 
branch  of  the  Indo-Europeans  made  the  acquaintance  of  both 
beasts,  as  we  saw,  at  a  very  early  period,  perhaps  in  the  time  when 
they  were  yet  undivided,  though  neither  animal  was  known  to  the 
ludo-Europeans  before  the  dispersion.  From  these  facts  it  would, 
follow  that  we  must  look  for  the  home  of  the  Indo-Ei;ropeans 
before  the  dispersion  within  the  area  of  distribution  of  the 
horse,  but  without  that  of  the  ass  and  the  camel,  which  would 
lead  us  either  to  Europe  (eastern)  or  the  more  northern  parts  of 
Asia;  for  in  the  latter  neighbourhood  the  Finns  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  horse  before  they  burst  upon  the  Baltic  (c/. 
above,  p.  45). 

We  are  well  aware  what  can  be  said  against  conclusions  of  this 
kind  considered  separately.  They  can,  however,  only  be  incidentally 
indicated  here ;  in  a  later  chapter  (xiv.)  they  will  be  set  forth 
connectedly. 

Chronologically  the  latest  acquisition  in  Europe  in  the  way  of 
four-footed  domestic  animals  is  the  cat.  The  high  antiquity 
which  its  domestication  in  Egypt  goes  back  to,  and  its  appearance 
in,  the  imperium  Romanum,  probably  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
migrations  of  the  peoples,  have  been  thoroughly  illustrated  by 
V.  Hehn.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  determine  precisely  when 
cattiis,  catta  were  first  used  of  the  domestic  house-cat.  The 
earhcst  certain  instance  of  their  use  occurs  about  600  in  a  passage 
of  Diaconus  Johannes  about  Gregory  the  Great  (c/.  K.  Sittl, 
WoLfflins  Archiv,  v.  133,  ff.).  To  appreciate  the  history  of  this 
creature  properly  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  forerunners  of 
the  cat  in  Europe  were  the  weasel  or  the  closely-related  marten 
and  pole-cat,  whose  common,  primeval  names  have  been  given  in  the 
second  chapter.  This  applies  alike  to  the  part  which  the  weasel 
plays  m  the  mythology  and  superstition  of  antiquity,*  and  to  the 
meanmg  of  its  name,  "  mouse-catcher,"  (Lat.  mustela ;  cf.  author, 
B.  B.,  XV.  130).    In  both  respects  the  tame  Egyptian  house-cat  was 

*  Consider,  e.g.,  the  ill-luck  foreboded  by  the  cat  that  crosses  one's  mth- 
where  the  cat  quite  takes  the  place  of  the  weasel  in  antiquity.  ^  ' 
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the  successor  of  the  weasel  *  and  thus  it  has  come  about  that 
many  of  the  latter's  names,  such  as  G.  aie'Aovpos  and  Lat.  foeles 
have  come  to  be  applied  to  the  former.  According  to  V.  Hehn' 
when  the  tame  house-cat  came  to  Europe,  a  special  name  for  her 
came  also  into  popular  Latin— M.  Lat.  cattm,  catta  (:  catulus), 
lit.  "little  beast."  This  new  word  was  the  source  of  the  names  of 
the  fehs  domestica  for  all  Europe  in  mediaeval  and  modern  times. 
But  against  this  view  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Teutonic  languages 
have  in  their  O.H.G.  chazza,  chataro  (cf.  F.  Kluge,  Paul  wid 
Braune's  B.,  xiv.  585 ;  cf.  also  N.H.G.  kitze),  very  ancient  forms 
which  hardly  suggest  borrowing.  There  is  another  consideration 
also  which  makes  against  Hehn's  view.. 

In  Low  Latin  cattus,  catus,  meant  not  only  cat  {cf.  Du  Gauge, 
ii.2),  but  also  something  else— that  is,  a  sort  of  pent-roof  used  to 
cover  soldiers'  approach  to  an  enemy's  walls.  Cattus  in  this  sense 
is  obviously  to  be  taken  like  Lat.  cuniculus,  "  rabbit "  and  "  mine  : " 
the  metaphor  is  from  the  slinking,  crafty  way  the  cat  approaches 
the  bird's-nest  or  the  hare's  form.  Now,  this  engine  of  war  is  men- 
tioned by  the  military  writer  Vegetius  (iv.  15),  where,  according 
to  the  most  probable  reading,  the  words  are  :  vineas  dixerunt 
veteres,  quas  nunc  militari  barbaricoque  usu  CaUos  vacant.  These 
pent-roofs,  then,  were  called  as  early  as  the  fourth  century  catti  by 
barbarians,  and  thus  it  appears  probable  from  this  point  of  view 
also  that  under  this  word  there  lurks  not  a  Latin  cattus  in  the 
sense  of  "little  beast,"  but  a  genuine  Teutonic  chazza,  which 
originally  stood  for  the  wild-cat,  sacred  to  the  goddess  Freya,  along 
with  the  boar  and  the  falcon  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  then  was 
transferred  to  the  felis  domestica.  The  word,  then,  just  as  was  the 
case  {cf.  author,  B.  B.,  xv.  130)  with  the  name  of  the  marten  (A.S. 
meard  :  M.  Lat.  martes),  found  its  way  into  Middle  Latin  and  the 
Eomance  languages  (It.  gatto,  F.  chat),  and  travelled  into  the 
languages  of  the  rest  of  Europe  (Common  Slav,  kotu,  "tom-cat,"Lith. 
kate,  "cat,"  kdtinas,  "tom-cat,"  I.  cat,  Mod.  G.  KaTTrjs,  /carra,  <fcc.) 
either  from  them  or  direct  from  the  Teutonic. 

In  India  the  value  of  the  cat  (Sans,  mdrjdrd  and  viddla)  as  a 
catcher  of  mice  does  not  seem  to  have  been  discovered  until  very 
late.  Panini,  who  gives  a  certain  rule  for  forming  compounds 
from  the  names  of  proverbially  antagonistic  creatures,  mentions 
neither  cat  and  dog,  nor  cat  and  mouse.  Indeed,  even  in  the 
original  version  of  the  Panchatantra  the  falcon  and  not  the  cat 
seems  to  have  occupied  the  position  of  enemy  to  the  mouse  {cf. 
Max  xMuUer,  India,  261-66). 

We  next  turn  to  the  question  whether  any  of  the  species  of 
birds  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter  had  come  to  be  bred  by 
man  as  early  as  the  primeval  period.  I  believe,  however,  that  here 
we  shall  come  to  an  entirely  negative  conclusion. 

The  absence  of  birds  from  the  domestic  economy  of  the  Indo- 

*  Cf.  Wiesel  und  Katze,  ein  Beitrag  zur  OeschicMe  der  Hausticre,  by  Dr 
V.  Pliiczek  {Sonderabdruck  aus  dcm  XXVI.  Bande  dcr  Fcrhandlungm  dcs 
nalurforschenden  Vcreins  in  Bruim),  Briinn,  1888. 
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Europeans  seems  to  me  to  follow  from  general  considerations 
based  on  the  history  of  culture,  as  the  breeding  of  birds  requires 
more  solid  and  permanent  dwellings  than,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
we  can  venture  to  presuppose  amongst  the  nomad  or  half-nomad 
Indo-Europeans.  Again,  in  the  beginnings  of  agriculture,  the  farmer 
dreads  the  pecking  birds  which  may  destroy  the  scanty  produce  of 
his  fields. 

However,  the  complete  want  of  tame  birds  in  the  primeval 
period  follows  direct  from  the  circumstance  that  when  the  Indo- 
Germanic  peoples  make  their  first  appearance  in  history  they  had 
not  carried  the  breeding  of  birds  beyond  the  most  elementary 
beginnings. 

Amongst  the  Homeric  Greeks  the  only  kind  of  tame  bird  is  the 
goose,  and  it  is  rather  a  luxury  than  of  use.  Penelope  keeps  a  flock 
of  twenty  geese.  In  the  Rigveda,  again,  the  word  hansd,  which 
corresponds  to  the  G.  xw,  still  stands  for  the  wild-goose,  as  is 
shown  by,  e.g.,  Rigv.,  viii.  35,  where  the  goose  is  put  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  falcon  and  haridrava  birds  (c/.  v.  8,  hansoCu 
iva  patatho  adhvagau,  "ye  fly  like  two  wild-geese").  The  case  is 
similar  with  dti,  which  corresponds  to  G.  vrjaaa,  "duck." 

Again,  there  was  probably  even  in  the  primeval  period  a  name 
for  a  wild  variety  of  hen  (c/.  above,  p.  251).    The  taming  of  the 
domestic  hen,  which  comes  from  India,  and  is  even  mentioned  in  the 
Veda  {krkavaku),  but  is  foreign  to  the  Old  Testament  and  Egypt,  and 
Its  transmission  to  the  west,  were  the  doing  mainly  of  the  Iranians, 
amongst  whom  the  cock  as  being  the  herald  of  morn  and  the 
symbol  of  light  and  of  the  sun  has  become  a  sacred  bird  (cf.  W 
Geiger,  Ostiran.  Kultur,  p.  367).    From  them  in  the  second  half  of 
the  sixth  century  he  travelled  to  the  Hellenes,  amongst  whom  he 
appears  as  a  Persian  bird,  with  the  unfortunately  obscure  name 
oAe/cTcop,  aXiKTpvdiv.    .The  Slavs  actually  called  the  bird  by  a 
Persian  name:  Common  Slav,  kuru,  /cMra  =  Pers.  churu,  cJmriVi 
churHs.   For  the  rest,  the  history  of  the  fowl  is  frequently  obscure  * 
".^^^b^e,nt;;eated  by  V.  Hehn,  loc.  cit.,  p.  280,  f.,  and  0.  Weise 
JJie  Griech.  W.  zm  Lutein.,  p.  108.  '  ' 

We  have  already  made  acquaintance  with  the  wild,  darkish  field- 
dove  as  an  Indo-European  bird  of  ill-luck.    The  tame,  white  house- 
dove,  according  to  Hehn's  researches,  was  originally  the  symbol 
of  the  Semiramis  of  Central  Asia,  then  became  associated  with  the 
cult  of  Aschera  and  Astarte  in  Syria,  and  thus  passed  into  the 
service  of  Aphrodite  in  Greece,  where  it  appears  as  o2«W  ^.ieWol 
^epccrrcpa  in  the  time  of  the  tragedians.    A  significant  chain  of 
names  for  the  house-dove,  due  of  course  to  borrowing,  is  Lat 
columba   k.^.  cidufre,  I.  colom,  OS.  golaW  (cf.   Lith  JaLw/, 
Osset.  bcUrU ;  Hubschmann,  Os.set.  Spr.,  p.  120).^  A  re  ent  twS: 

Our  examination  of  the  species  of  animals  thus  far  mentioned 
A.llSl^oSli^r^-.^'^S--^-^'       mentioned  above,  is..  00,, 
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has  already  brought  us  not  unfrequently  into  the  circle  which  links 
Greece,  and  through  Greece  the  rest  of  Europe,  with  the  culture  of 
the  East.  To  go  further  than  this  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
work,  but  we  may  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  brief  reference  to 
three  animals  which  belong  to  the  world  of  oriental  culture,  and 
from  it  have  travelled  to  Europe,  and  whose  names  still  in  many 
respects  constitute  enigmas  for  us. 

They  are  the  ape,  the  parrot,  and  the  peacock.  The  first,  in 
company  with  the  fox,  encounters  us  under  the  wholly  obscure 
name  of  mOrjKos  for  the  first  time  in  the  fragment  of  the  Parian 
Archilochus  mentioned  above,  p.  248.  Much  later,  G.  k^ttos  -  Lat. 
Cephas  appears,  which,  in  connection  with  the  Vedic  ^a/Ji,  Hebr. 
qof,  Egypt,  gaji,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  ancient  com- 
mercial words. 

We  shall  return  to  the  North  European  .names  for  the  ape  in 
another  connection  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  parrot  is  mentioned  even  in  the  Vedas  as  a  bird  gifted  with 
the  power  of  speech  (pariishavdc).  The  first  Greek  mention  of  the 
remarkable  creature  comes  from  the  physician  Ctesias,  who  lived 
at  the  Persian  court  about  400  B.C. 

The  question  is,  whether  his  Greek  name  crtTTaKos,  i/'ittoko?, 
/8tTTa/cos  (Lat.  psittacus,  O.H.G.  sitich)  can  be  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  Asiatic  expressions  Sans,  filka,  Pers.  t4ti,  Hind. 
tota,  Kom.  totu. 

The  peacock  also  is  originally  an  Indian  bird,  where  it  is 
mentioned  even  in  the  Rigveda  {mayurt).  On  its  appearance  in 
the  west,  cf.  V.  Hehn,  p.  307,  /.  But  here,  too,  the  series  Lat. 
pdvo  (O.H.G.  phdwo),  G.  raws,  Sans.  filcMn,  Tamil  togei,  Hebr. 
tuhkijjim  presents  difficulties  which  have  not  yet  been  solved. 


CHAPTER  ly. 


THE  PLANT-WORLD. 


Indo-Germanic  and  European  names  of  Trees— The  Orisinal  Home-Question— 
The  Soul  of  Trees- Wood  and  Temple-G.  ,/„Js  and  yavs-The  Oak  the 
Tree  of  the  Supreme  God. 

In  this  chapter  we  intend  to  select,  out  of  the  whole  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  flora,  only  forest-trees  ;  and  to  treat  them  on  the 
one  hand  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  plants,  on  the  other  in  some  of  their  relations  to  and  importance 
for  the  history  of  ciilture. 

There  is  one  solitary  forest-tree  whose  name  exists  identically  the 
same  over  large  surfaces  in  Europe  and  as  far  as  India  It  is  the 
birch  :  Eng  6zVcA,  G.  Mrke,  Lith.  berms,  O.S.  breza,  Sans,  bh-tirja 
Osset.  barse,  bars,  Pamir  D./wrz,  brug.  The  root  is  probably  the  Sans 
bkrdj,  'to  shme,"  so  that  the  shining  white  birch  is  meant,  which 
thrives  only  m  northern  latitudes.  In  the  south  of  Europe  the 
tree  is  rare  (Grisebach,  loc.  cit,  p.  310),  and  its  name  also  tends  to 
disappear  Few  people  connect  Lat.  fraxinus,  "ash,"  while  Lat. 
betula,  "birch,"  derives  from  I.  beithe,  W.  bedw 

is  f^^.^'l^r'^TJ'Tt  K  t^^^bi.^'^^^'  preserved  in  dialects, 
r-n,  n  r  '  r     P      ^^'^^^^  1^^'  ^•)-    It  has  a  satisfactoiy 

counterpart  in  G.  «A^^p^,  which,  however,  as  the  birch  is  wanting 

tL  aTder'     '  ''"'"'^  *°      ""^"^^'^^  *°  relation. 
As  far  as  Persia  at  any  rate,  the  European  name  for  willow  is  to 
be  found  :   O.H.G.  wUa,  G.  iria  {y.ria,  Fes.),  Lat.  vite^  =  Zend 
^ae<   (=  o.cr.a),  Parsee  wtcl,  N.P.  btcl.    Cf.  also  O.H.G  felawa 
'Svillow"  =  Osset. /aV^.,/ar^..,  "alder"  (Hubschmann,  Ossitspr., 

Agreement  in  the  names  of  trees  becomes  much  more  freauent 
LnVTg?:*  to  comparison  of  EuS;:^ 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  part  here  is  plaved  bv  +l,o 
king  of  the  woods,  the  "original  tree  "in  Europe  the  o  7  f 
which,  or  Its  fruit,  we  have  t\ree  important  serTe^' of  "equJ^IlenJ 

ml -lit  xl.  m,^r"°"  '^^^  f-^^         fully  by 
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forms:  Lat.  qtiercus  *  =  O.R.G.  forha,  orig.  "oak"  (cf.  O.H.G. 
vereh-eih,  Longobard /ere/ia,  "assculus"),  then  "fir;"  O.H.G.  eih 
(in  Iceland  "tree  ")  =  G.  aty-iA-coi//,  "  species  roboris,"  aiy-avi-q,  "the 
oaken  spear,"  Lat.  cesculus  from  *cef/-sculus  (cf.  author,  K.  Z.,  xxx. 
461);  and  G.  ^aAavos,  Lat.  glans,  O.S.  zeladi,  Armen.  kalin,  "  acorn." 
Oak-forests  in  early  times  were  much  more  widely  spread  in 
Europe  than  they  are  at  the  present  day.  Hesychius  transmits 
to  us  a  score  of  unfortunately  obscure  names  for  the  oak.  In 
North  Germany  it  can  still  be  demonstrated  by  reference  to 
archives  that  coniferous  trees  have  in  many  places  driven  out 
foliaceous  trees,  and  that  pines  have  taken  the  place  of  oaks 
(Grisebach,  loc.  cit,  i.  156,  and  V.  Berg,  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Wdlder,  1871,  p.  31).  It  is,  therefore,  extremely  probable  that 
the  change  of  meaning  "oak-fir,"  which  we  have  also  found  in 
quercus-fdhre,  and  which  will  be  confirmed  by  other  analogous 
instances  (see  below),  is  due  to  the  facts  just  stated. 

So,  too,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  meaning  of  the  oak,  as  the  tree 
par  excellence,  follows  from  the  words  which,  though  differing 
widely  in  their  vowels,  are  characterised  by  the  presence  of  the  two 
consonants,  d-r,  and  mean  sometimes  "tree,"  sometimes  "oak," 
and  not  unfrequently  have  eveu  taken  on  the  meaning  of  "pine." 
Probably  the  primary  significance  of  this  stock  of  words  in  the 
original  language  was  "tree;"  while,  as  the  agreement  of  Maced. 
SapvXAos,  I.  dair,  daur,  G.  8p{is,  "  oak,"  indicates,  it  had,  at  any  rate 
in  the  period  which  we  may  call  "the  European  period,"  also  the 
secondary  meaning  of  "  oak."  Phonetically  the  following  series  in 
this  widespreading  stock  may  be  distinguished : — 

Sans.  Zend  dr-u,  "tree,"  O.S.  druvo,  "wood,"  Alb.  drU,  "wood, 
tree,"  G.  SpCs,  "oak"  (O.H.G.  trog,  "wooden  vessel"). 

O.S.  drevo  {*dervo),  "wood,"  Goth,  triu  {*drevo),  "tree,"  Lith. 
derwa,  "resinous  wood,"  M.H.G.  zirbe,-\-  zirbel,  "stone-pine," 
O.N.  t?/rr,  "fir"  (Dutch  teer,  O.N.  tjara,  "tar"). 

Sans,  dciru,  Zend  dduru,  "  wood  "  (G.  Sopv,  "  spear  "). 

Maced.  SapuAAos,  "oak,"  I.  dair,  daur,  "oak,"  Lat.  larix,l 
"larch." 

The  same  alternation  of  meaning  between  "  wood  "  and  "  oak  " 
occurs  in  O.S.  dabu,  "oak,"  from  *dabru  =  O.E..G.  zimbar  (Goth. 
timrjan),  "  firewood."  Perhaps  G.  Bev-8p-ov,  "  tree,"  is  also  :  Sp  vs. 
Can  it  be  that  Lat.  robur,  "  oak,"  and  arbor  are  related  by  "  grada- 
tion" (ablaut)  in  some  way  (not  indeed  clear  to  us)? 

Important  ethnographic  data  are  afforded  by  the  name  for  the 
tree  of  Western  and  Central  Europe,  the  beech.    O.H.G.  buohha, 

*  Perhaps  G.  irp7-vo-s  also,  "the  evergreen  oak,"  is  related  as  far  as  its 
root  is  concerned  with  Lat.  quer-c-us  {*qri-no-s,  Lat.  quer-nus  ?). 

On  pi  =  r,  see  G.  Meyer,  OriecJi.  Gr^,  §  29.  _         .  . 

t  Zirhe,  *zirwe,  and  also  (in  accordance  with  phonetic  law)  zirme,  xirn,  is 
found  first  iu  late  M.H.G.,  in  Bavarian,  and  Austrian  sources.  Cf.  Lexer, 
M.  H.  D.  W.,  and  Schmeller,  Bair.  W. 

X  Larix  from  *darLx  like  lacrima  from  dacrima.  Cf.  O.I.  gen.  daracli- 
darac-os  from  dair  :  laric-is. 
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A.S.  hSce  is  identical  with  Lat.  fdgus,  with  bu/cy,  which  appears  in 
all  Slav  knguages,  and  with  G.  ^T^yos,  which,  however,  means  not 
"beech"  but  "oak."  On  the  one  hand,  the  original  meaning  of 
this  series  of  words  is  conclusively  demonstrated  to  be  "  beech  "  by 
the  agreement  of  the  northern  languages  with  Latin.  On  the 
other,  the  change  of  meaning  in  Greek  finds  a  very  simple  explana- 
tion m  the  fact  that  to  the  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Am- 
bracian  to  the  Malian  Gulf  the  beech  disappears.*  From  these 
facts,  the  necessary  inference  is  that  the  Greeks  must  once  have 
lived  together  in  close  connection  with  the  Latins  and  Teutons  to 
the  north  of  the  line  just  mentioned. 

In  the  east  the  beech  does  not  extend  beyond  a  line  which  one 
may  imagine  drawn  from  Frisches  HaflF,  near  Konigsberg,  to  the 
Crimea,  and  thence  to  the  Caucasus.t  The  Slavonic  words  do  not 
phonetically  correspond  to  the  Teutonic,  and  can  only  have  come 
as  loan-words  from  Teutonic,  even  in  the  primitive  Slavonic  period- 
it  may,  therefore,  be  inferred  that  this  tree  was  wanting  in  the 
primitive  Slavonic  flora,  and  that  the  oldest  abodes  of  the  Slavs 
consequently  must  be  looked  for  without  the  limits  of  the  beech  as 
given  above  It  is  in  harmony  with  this  that  in  Great  Russian 
no  names  of  places  are  formed  from  huky,  and  that  in  Little 
Russian  they  are  confined  to  Galicia  (Krek,  Mnleitung^  p  138) 

The  Lithuanians  have  a  special  and  obscure  word  of  their  own 
ff""  Albanians  call  it  ah  =  O.N  asir 

"ash"(G.  Meyer,  ^.j?.,viii.  185).  ' 

rr.^^,^^\T^^       P'^"^  the  Channel,  if  we 

may  trust  Caesar's  information,  De  B.  G.,  v.  12  :  "Materia  cuiusnne 
generis  ut  in  Gallia  est  prater  fagum  atque  abietem  "  ^  ' 

rar^lv'in  A-Ppf^'        ^™t!  ''''''^  ^-tremely 

rarely  in  Greece  proper.    It  is  only  on  the  Macedonian  mountaiii 
that  the  so-called  silver-lime  tree  appears  (Lenz,  Botanik  n  639 
Fraas,  S„^s,  p.  99).    ^.A.'pa,  which  is  translated  in  the  ir^icons 
as  "hme,"  is  not  often  to  be  found  in  literature  before  the  tTme  of 
Alexander  e.^.,  Hdt.,  iv.  67,  where  Scythian  priests  draw  omens 
from  the  bark  of  the  cj^cX^pr,  (cf.  below)     Further  fhT\  T 
obviou.sly  related  to  <^^xV co^■k-olv^^L  S^^^^ 
Hesych.),  so  that  it  is  probable  that  ^.A^/a  ori^lnSly  meant  th. 

rManpV'^'?"^V'"V^"^  P^^-^'^P^        ^'Pli^d  to  the  Swiime 
of  Macedonia  by  Theophrastus  (Hist.  Plant.,  3.  10)     Undlr  t  p^p 
circumstances,  if  what  we  have  said  above  as  to  the  beech  s  con 
viz.,  that  the  Greeks  were  once  settled  in  the  n^th  of  Jhe  BilSJ: 

tr:e'iS'r^^S^^^^^^^^  -7^-  ---o-t  forest, 

east  slopes  of  the  mountains  oTthe  TlLLali;,; /nn"  T  •*  °"  ^^'^  ^^^I'th- 

tioa  begins  in  the  slttmmost  paS  of  S  ^'^g^ta- 
Swcden  at  Gothenburg,  oHows  t^on  v  as  Ir  Z  Jc  9''  '"'^'^  <=°'^st  of 

■straight  line  across  the°' Continent  fron^  Fri  ches  HaTnearir ^ 
Poland  as  far  as  Podolia,  until  on  the  otl  side  of  th «  !f  ^°"!g«>^«'g,  across 
to  the  Crimea  and  the  Caucasus."  ^*°PP'^s    is  continued 
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Peninsula,  we  might  expect  that  the  North  European  names  for 
the  lime  would  recur  in  Greece  with  a  difference  in  meaning — an 
expectation  which  is  perhaps  verified  by  the  two  equations  : 
O.H.G.  Unta*  =  G.  iXarr],  and  O.S.  lipa,  "lime"  =  G.  d-At^-aXos  • 
Spvs  (Hesych.). 

For  the  rest,  we  content  ourselves  with  putting  together  those 
names  of  our  forest-trees  which  correspond  etymologically  to  each 
other  in  the  various  European  languages  : — 

Pine  :  G.  irevKT],  O.^.G.  fiuhta,  hith.. puszis,  Armen.  pHci,  "pine": 

G.  TTLcrcra,  Lat.  ^ji'a;,  O.S.  jnklii,  "pitch;"  Lat.  abies,  G.  (?) 
a/Siv  '  eXd-rqv,  ol  8e  TrevKTjv,  Hesych. ;  G.  Trtrus  =  Sans,  pi'tadru, 
pUa-ddru,  pUuddru  (late),  Pamir  D.  pit,  would  be  Grseco- 
Indo-Iranian. 

On  Teut.  tanne  and  arfe  see'above,  pp.  222,  229.  Kien  (A.S.  cen) 
in  hiefer  from  Icien-fohre  is  obscure.  As  regards  the  initial  sound, 
O.I.  gius  in  craiid-gim,  "pine-tree,"  or  hi  yl.  pix  (Stokes,  Insh 
Glosses),  may  be  compared. 

Sallow  :  Lat.  salix,  Ir.  sail,  saileaeh,  O.H.G.  salaha ;  also  Arcad. 

(Xlkt]  •  hea,  Hesych. 
Hazel :  Lat.  corylus,  1.  coll,  O.H.G.  hasel. 

Elm  :  Lat.  ulmus,  O.N.  almr,  O.H.G.  elmhoum,  1.  lemicf.  :  N.H.G. 
ruster  (fund,  form  *rus-tro)  :  L  ruaim,  "  a  species  of  alder  " 
(ffreus-mi). 

Alder  ;  O.N.  alnus,  O.H.G.  elira,  Lith.  eiksnis,  O.S.  jelicha.  The 
root  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Lat.  ulmus,  &c. 

Ash :  O.N.  askr,  N.  SI.  Jasen,  Jesen,  Pruss.  woasis,  Lith.  usis 
(Alb.  ah,  "beech,"  G.  6$vr]  f  1). 

Maple  :  Lat.  acer,  O.H.G.  dhorn,  O.S.  Menu,  O.N.  hlynr,  Mod. 

H.  G.  dial,  lehne,  lenne,  Id/me. 

Apparently  confined  to  the  north  of  Europe  : — 

Aspen  :  O.H.G.  apsa,  Lith.  apusze,  Pruss.  abse,  Cech  osika.  (Lat. 

populus,  G.  aiyetpos.) 
Yew :  I.  eo,  Welsh  yiv,  Corn,  hiuin.  Mid.  Lat.  ivus,  F.  if,  O.H.G. 

iva,  X  0.  Pruss.  invis.    (Lat.  taxus,  G.  ajuXa^) 

Eastwards  the  yew  disappears,  apparently  at  the  same  time  as 
the  beech.  In  Slavonic,  accordingly,  iva  means  something  else- 
willow.    In  Lithuanian,  in  hjle,  lglius  =  O.S.  jela  {*jedla),  "fir, 

*  Cf.  Lat.  linler,  "boat"  (of  lime-wood),  Lith.  Icnta,  "board;"  B.  B.,  vi. 

240,  and  above,  p.  236.  ,  „    ,  .  ,  ^         ■  „.:,i, 

t  o.  oH-n  is  ffiveii  in  the  lexicons  as  "  beech,"  which  scarcely  fits  in  witli 

the  above.    It  may  be  noted  that  hi^n  is  used  even  in  Archilochus  lor 

"  spear,"  iust  like  ^t6A.fT7,  "ash."  „  ,.  . 

J  According  to  Kluge  (EL  W.')  the  origin  of  this  senes  apparently  s  to 

found  in  Teutonic,  where,  by  the  side  of  O.H.G.  fm,  O.N.  yr,  a  form  with  a 

guttural  appears,  O.H.G.  Iha,  A.S.  coh. 
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the  meanings  of  "yew"  and  "fir"  run  into  each  other.  This  is 
the  case  with  Slav,  tisil  also.    We  have  still  to  mention  :— 

Mallow:  O.I.  ihar  ("  taxus  baccata"  and  mallow  according  to 
Wiudisch,  Ir.  T.,  p.  6 13),  Mod.  H.G.  ebresche,  eihrisch,  eihisch. 

Eeviewing  the  state  of  things  sketched  above,  we  find  that  the 
agreement  between  Europe  and  Asia  as  to  the  names  of  trees  is 
patently  extremely  limited  as  compared  for  instance  with  the 
agreement  with  regard  to  the  names  of  the  mammals ;  and  that 
It  IS  only  of  the  so-called  European  stock  of  culture  that  this 
ceases  to  be  true.  The  most  obvions  explanation  of  these  facts 
apparently  is  to  assume  that  the  Indo-Europeans  before  the  dis- 
persion dwelt  m  a  thinly-wooded  region  (which  would  accord  with 
the  small  number  of  Indo-European  bird-names,  i.e.,  names  common 
to  Europe  and  to  Asia),  and  that  it  was  the  Europeans  who  first 
entered  a  well-wooded  district.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  be 
circumspect  m  drawing  conclusions  of  this  kind.  In  the  earliest 
historical  times  the  Indo-Europeans  are  spread  over  an  area  which, 
except  for  India,  coincides  with  that  zone  in  the  geographical  dis- 
tribut^^on  of  animals  which  Wallace,  in  The  Geogmphical  Distrihu- 
9^?^'•^<1^^^^  "pateo-arctlc,"  and  of  which  he  says  (i.  ' 

tPmiLf;  ^^g'f  of  enormous  extent,  and  embraces  all  the 
temperate  zone  of  the  great  eastern  Continent.    And  yet  the 

ltST\"'"''^  f'^r  ^^'^^^  ^«  «°  g-at  that  most 

species  of  animals  in  lands  so  far  removed  from  each  other  as 
Great  Britain  and  North  Japan  are  identical."    The  aSa  over 

st;ttm°i'^r?r"i^  '^^^^'^^^^^^  bowevei  LTas 

0?  Dlants'i,  .0  n  ^""^  geographical  distribution 

a  dffference  of  vT.1'         ^'''l  ^'^^^^^^  characterised  by 

a  ditierence  of  vegetation;  so  that  the  marked  divergence  of  the 
Indo-European  names  of  trees,  contrasted  with  the  less  pronounced 

J^tlt^^Thurfoi  :  "'"r  ?  the  -ammals,  may  be  dL TTese 
tL  TT      '  ^""^  ^^'-^"iple,  the  Indo-Iranians  may  once  have  shared 
Li    w'T^"  f^^-  trees,  and  then  owing  to  mio-^tions 

est  thfm    Th?  "'''T  ""f  ^"^^  vegetatiorhav 


•e 
one 


esignations 


cf.  above,  V.2h:i27Z^  ;'wild-pkr;" 
correspond.    In  the  hst  Znr.n?    1.     '^/'"W,  "plum-tree." 
f  tuc  last  thice  cases,  however,  a  loan  from  Greek 
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to  Latin  is  not  impossible  {cf.  0.  Weise,  Griech.  W.  im  Lutein., 
p.  128). 

In  the  north  we  may  compare  :  O.H.G.  sleha,  O'.S.  sliva,  Lith. 
slyvcl,  "sloe,"  Russ.  derenu,  and  O.H.G.  tirnpaum,  "  cornel-cherry," 
O.H.G.  wthsila,  and  Russ.  viSnja. 

I  should  not  regard  the  North  European  names  for  the  apple  as 
primevally  related  :  I.  ahall,  uball,  uhull,  H.G.  apfel,  Eng.  apple, 
Lith.  dbulas,  O.S.  jahluko.  As  the  names  of  most  of  our  fruit- 
trees  come  from  Tihe  Latin — cherry  (cerasus),  fig  {ficus),  pear 
[piniii),  mulberry  (nioms),  plum  (prunus),  &g. — I  would  rather 
assume  that  the  names  of  the  apple  given  above  are  to  be  derived 
from  Italy,  from  a  town  of  fruitful  Campania  celebrated  for  the 
cultivation  of  fruit-trees,  Abella,  modern  Avella  Vecchia.  Here 
the  cultivation  of  another  fruit,  the  nut,  was  so  important  that 
abellana,  sc.  mcx  =  nux.  In  the  same  way  the  I.  abull  *  may  have 
come  from  malum  abellanum,  as  the  Germ,  pfirsich  comes  from 
malum  persicum.  This  combination  would  be  the  more  probable 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  apple-tree  in  particular  was  cultivated 
in  the  ancient  Abella.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Virgil  vii.  470 : 

"Et  quos  maliferse  despectant  moenia  Abellse ")  "  apple-bearing 
Abella  "  is  mentioned.  Certainly,  the  MSS.  only  give  viceniabellce  ; 
but  even  before  Servius  this  had  been  emended  into  mania  Abella;. 
Attractive,  however,  as  this  derivation  is,  as  regards  the  facts,  I  do 
not  disguise  from  myself  that  phonetically  the  regularity  with 
which  I.  b  {aball),  Dutch  p  (Eng.  ap^j^e),  H.G.  ^/  {a2ifel),  Lith.  b 
(dbulas),  correspond  to  each  other,  is  disturbing  in  the  case  of  a 
set  of  loan-words. 

In  Teutonic  especially,  there  seem  to  be  no  Latin  loan-words 
which  have  been  subjected  to  the  First  Sound-shifting.  I  assume, 
accordingly,  that  the  Celts,  as  early  as  their  inroad  into  Italy, 
took  into  their  language  a  word  corresponding  to  the.  L  aball, 
which  spread  to  the  Teutons  before  the  First  Sound-shifting,  and 
thence  to  the  other  northern  members  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
family. 

In  the  same  way  the  Celts  made  the  acquamtance  of  the  ape, 
on  their  foraging  incursions,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  designa- 
tion for  it,  *d/3-ai/-as  (instead  of  a^-pdva?  ■  KeXrol  roi?  KepKoni- 
e^Kov?,  Hesych.),  and  handed  it  on  to  the  Teutons  (st.  a2>a?i, 
O.N.  api,  O.H.G.  affo  ;  B.       xv.  287). 

If  as  we  have  seen,  the  linguistic  history  of  om-  forest-trees 
possesses  a  high  antiquity,  at  any  rate  in  our  quarter  of  the  globe 
the  same  may  be  said  of  a  thousand  traits  of  custom  and  beliel 
which  have  grown  up  around  them.  Here  too,  however,  there 
■  is  undoubted  need  of  exhaustive  investigation  to  distinguisli 
between  what  has  been  jointly  inherited  and  what  has  been 
borrowed  or  is  due  to  mere  coincidence.  The  northern  tribes 
of  Europe,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  agree  in  believing  in  tlie 

*  0/.,  indeed,  Cormac's  Glossary  (Stokes,  ImA  Glosses,  l^J^^^  ■'' f^lf'^th^ 
from  a  town  of  Italy  cMedAbellum,  i.e.,  it  is  thence  that  the  seed  ot  tlie 
apples  was  brought  formerly." 
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life  of  the  tree,  in  the  soul  of  the  tree.  The  tree  grows,  bears 
fruit,  witliers,  and  dies  like  man.  A  naive  imagination,  therefore, 
readily  conceives  the  idea  of  likening  it  to  a  living  being.  It  was 
from  trees,  such  was  the  belief,  that  the  human  race  originated. 
In  Homer  we  have  the  proverb,  ovk  airo  Spuo?  eo-trt  ov8'  oltto  iriTpr]^. 
In  the  north  we  meet  the  myth  of  the  world  tree,  Yggdrasil. 
Many  trees  bleed  like  men  when  struck  by  the  blow  of  the  axe. 
Forest  and  grove  are  peopled  with  wood-spirits,  wild-women, 
dryads,  and  nymphs.  In  fine,  here  we  have  the  source  of  the 
countless  cults  of  wood  and  field  that  W.  Mannhardt  has  under- 
taken to  disentangle  and  pourtray  (c/.  below,  ch.  xiii.)  in  his  two 
works,  The  Cult  of  the  Tree  amongst  the  Teutons  and  Neighbouring 
Peoples  {Der  Baumkultus  der  Germanen  und  ihrer  Nachharstdmme, 
Berlin,  1875)  and  Ancient  Cults  of  Wood  and  Field  {Antike  Wald- 
und  Feld-kulte  aus  nordeiiropdischer  Ueherlieferung  erldutert,  1877). 

This  fundamental  idea  of  the  life  of  trees  is  coimected  particu- 
larly with  the  primeval  view  that  looks  for  .  the  abode  of  the 
immortal  gods  in  trees.     Woods  and  groves  are  the  oldest  temples 
erected  for  the  immortals  by  Nature  herself.    I  need  not  adduce 
in  proof  the  numerous  historical  examples  which  J.  Grimm  has 
collected  for  the  northern  peoples  in  the  Deutsche  Mythologie,  i.3, 
and  C.  Bdtticher  for  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  his  Ueher  den 
Baumkultus  der  Hellenen  iind  Romer,  Berlin,  1856.     From  the 
point  of  view  of  philology,  however,  J.  Grimm  makes  the  acute 
remark  :  "  Temple,  therefore,  and  forest  are  convertible  terms. 
What  we  conceive  of  as  a  house  built  and  walled  in,  passes, 
the  further  we  go  into  early  times,  into  the  idea  of  holy  ground 
hedged  in  and  surrounded  by  self-grown  trees  never  touched  by 
the  hand  of  man  "  {Myth.,  i.s  59),  and  "  the  oldest  expressions  in 
German  as  in  Greek  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  idea  of  the 
holy  grove"  {Geschichte  d.  D.  Spr.,  p.  116).    In  proof,  J.  Grimm 
appeals  to  the  Teutonic  words  :  Goth.  aZAs  {%  O.H.G.  wih,  0  H  G 
haruc  {harugari,  "priest"),  A.S.  bearu*  (O.H.G.  parawari),  the 
meanmgs  of  which  obviously  waver  between  lucus  and  fanum, 
and  to  the  Greek  re/xevos  ("  sacred  enclosure  "  :  re/^vo))  and  ^Ao-os 
(  -  O.H.G.  ivaldl).   G.  veto's,  "temple,"  alone,  according  to  J.  Grimm 
IS  "more  abstract:"  it  belongs  to  vat'o,,  "I  dwell,"  and  means 
dwellmg  of  the  gods."    But  this  is  certainly  incorrect :  mo's  can- 
not be  derived  from  mt'o)  {tva^-cra,  i-vda-Oriv)- 1    The  dialect  forms 
Horn.  vr;os,  Attic  vecis,  Mol  vavo<;,  rather  point  to  a  stem  *vd.V-6.  ' 
That  this  stock  of  words  even  in  Homeric  times  designated  a 

*  The  only  one  of  these  words  cleav  to  me  is  A.S  hearu  (*bar-vo)  It- 

0  N  f.rl°     H  ^°°'"ir  ^'"l'  "  "  f°^'««t."    Of.  also 

O.-N.harr    'the  necdles_  or  spines  of  a  fir-tree,"  lar-skdcjr,  "needle-wood"  " 

&c°  o's";.  of  meaning  from  A.S.  bearu,  "forest,"  aNtoT 

dte  buche  das  esch,  das  asp,  which  all  mean  first  "a  forest  of  respecUve  -ind; 
0  trees,"  and  then  "forest"  in  general  {cf.  Sehmeller  Xr^F  7=196 
Slay.  6or«  also  occurs  in  the  general  sense  of  forest  (Mildosicir^/  JV  )  - 
p  315)  '  '""^'^  ^""''"y  '"""^  (G-  Curtius, 
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building,  however  rude,  is  shown  by  passages  such  as  II.,  v.  446 
(o(9t  oi  vTjO';  ye  rirvKTo),  or  Od.,  vi.  9  (eSet^aTO  olkovs  /cat  'vr]ov<; 
TToirja-e).  Ntjos,  however,  did  not  always  mean  the  whole  temple, 
so  much  as  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  lepeiov,  which  contained 
the  image  of  the  god  (to  dSvrov,  6  ot^/co's)  ;  cf.  Hdt.,  i.  183.  But 
what  was  the  meaning  of  viyds  in  pre-Homeric  times,  when  there 
was  nothing  that  could  be  called  an  edifice  in  any  sense  1 

The  correct  answer  to  this  question  has  been  given  before  now 
by  Pliny,  where  he  expresses  the  opinion  {Hist.  Nat.,  xii.  1.  2.) 
that  trees  were  the  most  ancient  dwellings  of  the  gods.  This  is 
confirmed  by  countless  traits  of  Greek  tradition.  The  oldest 
temple  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis  was  in  the  bole  of  an  elm  (7rpe>va) 
hi  TTTeXerj';),  or  within  the  stem  of  an  oak  {(f>r)yov  vtto  7rpe/u,va)). 
Pausanias  (viii.  13.^  2)  states:  Trpos  8i  tt)  vrdXet  |o'avoV  eVrti/ 
'ApTeixLSo<;  ■  tSptirai  8e  iv  /ceSpo)  fieydXy.  Images  of  the  gods  were 
set  on  trees  or  under  trees.  There  was  a  Zevs  eVSevSpos,  a  Atdwo-os 
eVSevSpos,  a  'EXivrj  Sei/Spms  like  "Aprefjn?  KeSpearts,  (fee.  {cf.  Botticher, 
ib.,  pp.  9,  /;,  142;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrb.  d.  gottesdienstl.  Alter- 
tumer^  p.  91,  /l  j  Baumeister,  Denkmaler,  i.).  In  fact,  if  we 
may  venture  to  ascribe  to  the  stem  *vdFd-  a  meaning  prior  to 
that  of  "temple,"  there  is  considerable  probability  that  it  was 
"  tree-trunk." 

We  are  carried  back  to  the  same  stem  and  the  same  funda- 
mental meaning,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  set  of  words,  which  in  the 
original  language  designated  the  skiff  or  boat :  Sans,  ndu  by  the 
side  oi  ndva,  ndva ;  Lat.  ndvi-,  G.  (Dor.  gen.  vads,  Ion.  vqos, 
Att.  vecis)  by  the  side  of  *vaFo,  *vy?Fo  in  'E^eVT^os,  proper  noun, 
"skiff-holder,"  &c.  We  shall  have  subsequently  (oh.  x.  and  xi.) 
to  discuss  the  boat-building  of  the  Indo-Europeans  more  in  detail. 
We  may,  however,  at  once  state  emphatically  and  definitely  that 
we  have  to  regard  Indo-European  boats  as  nothing  more  than  tree- 
trunks  hollowed  out,  "  dug-outs."  This  is  mirrored  clearly  enough 
in  language  :  we  may  call  to  mind  Sans,  daru,  "  wood,"  "skiff," 
O.N.  askr,  M.  Lat.  ascus,  "ash,"  "skiff," O.N.  eikja,  "oak,"  "boat," 
O.^.stamm,  Lat.  linter  (c/.  above,  pp.  236,  274),  caudex,  and  caupulus, 
M.  Lat.  cocha,  F.  choque,  I.  fusta,  M.  Lat.  fustis,  I.  legno  :  lignum, 
&c.,  all  "tree-trunk"  and  "boat."  It  appears  to  me,  therefore, 
indubitable  that  we  have  to  assume  the  following  development  of 
meaning : — 

Indo-G.  ndv-,  ndv6,  j  G.  vrjos,  "sacred  tree-trunk,"  "temjale." 
"tree-trunk"     \  G.  (or  Indo-G.)  vav^,  "dug-out,"  "skiff." 

The  question  as  to  the  root  of  this  stem  may  be  left  undiscussed. 

The  oak  belongs  above  all  to  the  supreme  deity,  and  this  con- 
firms the  conclusion  to  which  we  reached,  by  means  of  philology 
simply,  as  to  the  importance  of  this  tree  amongst  the  European 
branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family.  I  need  here  only  refer  to 
the  primeval  cult  of  the  Dodontean  Zeus,  who  is  actually  called 
<f)rjyovaio^,  or  to  the  Jupiter  Feretrius  (Liv.,  i.  10)  worshipped  in  a 
primeval  oak  on  the  Capitol.    Maximus  Tyrius  (Botticher,  p.  529) 
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can  say  of  the  Celts :  KeXroi.  ai^ova-i.  fiev  Ata  •  ayaA./j,a  8e  Atos 
KeXzLKov  vij/rjXr]  8/d9s.  At  Geismar,  in  Hesse,  Bonifacius  felled  the 
lofty  oak,  which  "prisco  Paganorum  vocabulo  appellatur  robur 
Jovis."  Finally,  Slavs,  Lithuanians,  and  Prussians  consecrate  this 
tree  to  their  god,  O.S.  Perunu,  Lith,  Perkilnas,  Pruss.  Percunis, 
who  manifests  himself  in  thunder  and  lightning. 

One  further  remark  may  here  be  made.  If  the  divine  numen 
prevades  the  tree,  it  is  natural  that  man's  inborn  longing  to  lift 
the  veil  of  the  future  should  address  itself  not  last  of  all  to  the 
trees.  In  the  way  of  tree-oracles,  I  should  be  inclined  to  regard 
casting  lots  by  means  of  chips  as  one  of  the  oldest. 

Our  word  lot  itself  (O.N.  Jiliitr,  O.H.G.  hluz,  Goth,  hldiits)  cor- 
resj^onds  to  G.  /cAaSos,*  "twig,"  as  A.S.  tdn,  O.N.  teinn,  M.  Lat. 
teni  {Lex.  Fris.  tit.,  xiv.)  =  O.H.G.  zein,  "small  stick,"  and  just  as 
G.  K\^-po-?,  "lot,"  belongs  to  kXiLv,  KXrj-fia,  K\d-8o-^,  "twig."  The 
oldest  detailed  statement  as  to  the  Teutonic  casting  of  lots  by 
means  of  chips  from  trees  is  contained  in  the  10th  chapter  of  the 
Germania:   "Virgam  frugiferte  arbori  (oak,  beech)  decisam  in 
surculos  amputant  eosque  notis  quibusdam  discretes  super  can- 
didam  vestem  temere  ac  fortuito  spargunt.      Mox,  si  publice 
consultetur,  sacerdos  pivitalis,  sin  privatim,  ipse  pater  familiee, 
precatus  deos  cselumque  suspicions  ter  singulos  tollit,  sublatos 
secundum  impressam  ante  notam  interpretatur."    More  primitive, 
though  not  indeed  quite  clear,  is  the  custom  of  the  Pontic  (Iranian) 
Scyths:  /xavne?  8e  %Kv6i(DV  elrl  ttoXXoI,  ol  /xavrevovrat  pd^SoLo-t 
Lreivrjcn  TroXXfja-i  S)8e  "  eTreav  cfiaKeXovt;  pd^Swv  fxtydXov^  iveiKmvTaL, 
6evT€^  ^^a/xal  Ste|6tXicro-oucrt  (imdo  them)  avrov'S  /cat  iirl  /xtW  iKaa-TTjv 
pd^Sov  Tt6ivTe<;  (one  behind  another)  Oea-TrC^ovcn  •  dfia  re  Aeyovres 
ravra  (rvveLXiovai  ras  pa^Sous  OTriVo)  koI  aiirts  Kara  /jLiav  <rwTt^eto-f 
avTTj  fxiv  a<fii  rj  fjiavTLKrj  TraTpwir}  ecrrt  (Hdt.,  iv.  67). 

The  custom  of  drawing  lots  recurs  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Eomans  in  the  KXripofjLavTia  and  pa^So/jiavTcaf  {cf.  Hermann 
Gottesdienstl.  Altert.^  pp.  247,  277),  and  also  in  the  sortes  Prcenes- 
tincB,  of  which  Cicero  tells  in  the  De  Divinat,  ii.  41,  although  on 
classic  ground,  it  was  decidedly  forced  into  the  background  by 
other  modes  of  prognostication.  Nevertheless,  it  alone,  as  Lobeck 
indeed  remarked  in  his  Aglaophamus,  p.  814,  explains  the  G. 
dveXeiv,  used  for  the  answer  given  by  an  oracle  :  it  coiTesponds  to 
the  surculos  tollere  of  Tacitus,  while  the  Lat.  sor-tes  :  ser-ere,  "  to 
put  in  a  row,"  seems  to  afford  a  parallel  to  the  Scythian  custom 
Tas  pa/3Soi;s  iitl  fj.lav  kKda-r-qv  rSivai.  O.H.G.  lesan  and  Lat.  leqere 
originally  was— reading  these  lots  when  arranged  like  cards  The 
solemn  declaration  of  the  results  arrived  at  was,  Goth,  msiggvan, 
to  read  (or  =  ^ecr,rtCe<.v  (?);  see  above),  divining  the  oracle  of  the 
lots  was  A.b.  rmdan,  Eng.  to  read  (cf.  Kluge,  Bt.  W.\  under  lesen). 
*  Cf.  author,  K.  Z.,  xxx.  475. 

fJdfi-So-s,  formed  liko  kx^I-So-s  from  *FpiiB-5o-s    corresnondd  +n  Tof 
verlena  O.S.  .r«K  "  willow,"  so  that  pJ^^sf,  frdv^'iu  Rd^  (^  'aLe)  ^ 
eally  tautological     Eoot  verb  by  the  side  of  verp,  which  latter  form  Ve  si  ml 
have  to  discuss  subsequently  (ch.  viii.). 
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fl,?^^'^^"^  divination  by  chips  probably  depended,  as  amongst 
the  Scyths,  solely  on  the  configuration  of  the  lots  wh  ch  we  ou|l  t 
perhaps  to  regard  as  distinguished  by  primitive  marks  that  were 
not  alphabetical,  but  may  be  caUed  runes  (O.N.  and  A  S  rur,  O  H  P 
nma;  cf.  I.  r4n,  "secret").  Then,  wh^n  the  first  be  Jn^^iug"^' of 
writing  came  to  be  known  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  east 
amongst  the  European  peoples,  the  alphabetical  letters,  wS 
were  more  convenient  and  still  little  known,  served  to  enhance  the 
significance  of  the  lots.    This  is,  perhaps,  indicated  by  the  passage 

K.Mullenhofr^«ri?W.Are,  Halle,  1852);  and  the  .orie.  Pr™- 

Srarr  noS""'       ''''  '^'^^  ^^^^P^^  P™- 

_  To  this  period  we  must  assign  the  origin  of  words  such  as  Eng 
hook  G  buck  :  buocha,"  and  Eng.  write,  A.S.  wrttan,  properly 
carve,  sc.  runes,  while  Goth,  meljan,  "write,"  properly  "paint  " 
presupposes  ink  and  parchment ;  and  O.H.G.  scriban  belongs  to 
the  region  of  Roman  culture.  Cf.  further,  E.  Sievers  in  Paul's 
Grundriss  der  germ.  Phil,  i.  239,  who  separates  booh  from  buocha, 
which  can  hardly  be  right.  Thus,  in  the  plant-world  even  the 
trees  of  the  forest  affect  the  life  of  mortals  in  a  very  significant 
manner.  The  bonds  they  cast  round  men  become  the  closer  the 
nearer  we  approach  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  Agriculture 
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Historical  Notices  of  Indo-Germanic  Agriculture  and  Settlements— Equations 
in  Agricultural  Terminology :  Indo-European,  European,  and  Indo- Iranian 
—Transition  from  Pastoral  to  Agricultural  Life— The  Plough— Common 
Field  System— Ancient  European  and  Indo-Iranian  Cultivated  Plants. 

That  the  Greek  tribes  when  they  entered  the  history  of  the 
world  were  still  profoundly  penetrated  with  the  roving  instinct, 
Thucydides  (i.  c.  21),  with  his  usual  discernment,  saw  long  ago. 
"The  country  which  is  now  called  Hellas,"  he  says,  "was  not 
regularly  settled  in  ancient  times.    The  people  were  migratory,  and 
readily  left  their  homes  whenever  they  were  overpowered  by 
numbers.    There  was  no  commerce,  and  they  could  not  safely  hold 
intercourse  with  one  another  either  by  land  or  sea.    The  several 
tribes  cultivated  their  own  soil  {ve/x6/jievot  re  ra  avrZv)  just  enough 
to  obtain  a  maintenance  from  it.    But  they  had  no  accumulations 
of  wealth,  and  did  not  plant  the  ground  with  trees  {ovSk  y^v 
^uro^ovres) ;  for,  being  without  walls,  they  were  never  sure  that  an 
mvader  might  not  come  and  despoil  them.    Living  in  this  manner 
they   knew  they  could   anywhere   obtain   a  bare  subsistence" 
(Jowett's  translation), 
_  Thus,  on  the  classic  soil  of  ancient  Greece,  we  meet  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  nomad,  roving  people,  that  many  centuries  later 
the  Graeco-Roman  writers  again  found  in  the  north  of  Europe 
'  Common  to  all  inhabitants  of  this  land  "  (Germany),  says  Strabo 
(c.  29),  "is  their  readiness  to  migrate— a  consequence  of  the 
simplicity  of  thejr  mode  of  life,  their  ignorance  of  agriculture  in 
the  proper  sense  *  {8ia  to  /x^  yewpyav),  and  their  custom,  instead  of 
laying  m  stores  of  provisions,  of  living  in  huts  and  providing  only 
for  the  needs  of  the  day.    They  derive  most  of  their  food  from 
their  cattle  like  the  Nomads;  and  imitating  them  they  load  their 
goods  and  furniture  on  wagons,  and  move  with  their  cattle  where- 
wn  t         K'}''  unequivocal  statement  we  add  the 

well-known,  though  much  disputed,  passages  in  Cfesar  (B.  G  iv  cc 
1,  4,  and  VI.  22,  1),  m  which  the  ancient  Germans  appear  as  a 
wholly  nomad  though  agricultural  people;  and  of  Tacitus  C.™ 
c.  26),  accordmg  to  whose  description  the  first  advances  towards 

coZit  P-  218)  recommended  by  the 
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settled  life  and  personal  property  have  actually  been  made  (cf. 
Arnold,  DeuUche  UrzeU  p.  205,/.);  if,  further,  we  compare  what  " 
1  rocopius  {B.  G.,  m.  14,  p.  334,  /.)  says  of  the  ^KXa^-rfvoC  (Slavs), 
that  they  dwelt  m  miserable  huts  far  removed  from  each  other 
and  severally  changed  their  dwellings  very  frequently,  it  becomes 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Indo-European  peoples,  when  they 
made  their  first  appearance  in  history,  were  still  possessed  with 
nomadic  tendencies. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  passages  quoted  above  clearly 
show  that  the  Indo-Europeans  must  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  rudiments  of  agriculture,  even  in  prehistoric  times,  since  they 
appear  equipped  with  them  when  they  emerge  from  the  mists  of 
prehistoric  antiquity.  At  any  rate,  Pytheas  {cf.  Strabo,  c.  201*) 
m  his  journey  to  the  North  Sea— that  is  about  300  B.C.— found 
domesticated  animals,  and  a  mode,  though  an  extremely  primitive 
mode,  of  agriculture  amongst  the  tribes  of  the  north.  Indeed  the 
^styi,  the  ancestors  of  the  Lithuanians,  though  they  continued  in 
almost  entire  ignorance  of  metals,  pursued  even  in  the  time  of 
Tacitus  {German.,  c.  45)  a  diligent  agriculture  ;  and  the  strategic 
writer  Mauricius  {a.  582-602 ;  Mullenhoif,  ii.  35)  can  say  of  the 
Slavs  (2/cAa/?ot)  that  they  were  rich  in  cattle  of  various  kinds  and 
in  agricultural  produce,  stored  in  houses,  especially  millet.  The 
Celtic  Britons  make  only  an  ixpparent  exception.  It  is  only  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  interior  that  Caesar  says  (v.  c.  14)  :  Inter iores 
j)lerique  frumenta  non  serunt.  That  on  the  coast,  however, 
agriculture  was  well  known  is  clearly  shown  by  several  passages 
in  the  B.  G.  (iv.  c.  31,  2,  c.  32,  1).  If  now  we  put  the  evidence  of 
language  by  the  side  of  these  historical  data,  we  find — to  anticipate 
in  a  brief  form  the  result  of  our  investigations — an  extremely 
limited  amount  of  agreement  between  the  European  and  the 
Asiatic  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family  in  agricultural 
terminology,  a  considerable  and  significant  agreement  of  the 
European  languages  amongst  themselves ;  and  even  amongst  the 
Indo-Iranians  there  are  forthcoming  some  important,  if  not 
numerous,  instances  of  agreement  in  this  matter. 

To  the  first-named  class  belongs  the  frequently  mentioned  Sans. 
1/dva,  Zend  i/ava  (Pers.  gaw,  "  barley,"  Osset.  ^ew,  7/au,  "  millet," 
Pamir  D.  yumg,  &c.,  "meal;"  Tomaschek,  p.  63),  G.  ^ea,  \A\h..  jaioal, 
"grain,"  and  according  to  Stokes  {Irish  Glosses,  p.  779)  also  Irish 
edrna.  The  original  meaning  of  this  stock  of  words,  howevex',  can 
scarcely  be  ascertained,  as  the  meaning  has  not  been  finally 
established  in  the  Veda  (grain,  barley)  and  Homer — ^ea,  with 
o\vpa,  serves  as  fodder  for  horses.  Here  must  be  mentioned  Lat. 
pinso,  G.  TTTto-o-o),  Sans,  pish,  "  grind  to  pieces,"  which  has,  indeed, 
in  itself  no  value  for  inferences  as  to  the  primeval  period,  but  is 

*  TO  tS>v  icapirS)V  eli/ai  tv  rijjLipwv  Kol  Cvcov  tZv  /xev  a<j>opiav  irai'TeA.^  rav  Si 
Ttriviv,  Keyxpv  Se  Kal  ayploi;  Xa,xo,vuis  <cal  Kapirols  Kcd  ^l^o^^s  T^((pe(r8at  '  Trap 
oTs  Se  (t7tos  koI  /j.4\i  ylyi/erat,  ical  t&  Tt6fi.a  iuTfvBeu  ex^f  '  Thv  Se  alrov,  iirtiS^ 
Tohs  r]\lovs  OVK  exowcri  KaQapovs,  iv  olicois  fxeyd\ots  K6irT0V(n  cruyKOixi(r6fvro)V 
Sevpo  rSiv  (rTaxv<»v  '  al  yap  aA,wy  SxP'/"'''''"  ylfoifrat  5ict  t6  av^Kiov  Kai  rovs 
u/xfipovs. 
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connected  in  many  Indo-European  languages  with  the  preparation 
of  grain  :  O.S.  ptse7io,  "meal,"  0. N. ^s, " chaff  "  (Curtius,  Grundz.^, 
p.  498),  Zend  pishtra,  "stamping  out  the  grain,"  Mod.  Vers,  pist, 
"farina  testa  tritica,"  Pamir  D.  post,  pist  (Tomaschek,  p.  G2). 
Further,  we  should  perhaps  here  consider  the  following  equations, 
the  geographical  distribution  of  which  however  is  naiTow  {cf. 
above,  pp.  178,  183) :  Lith.  dhm,  "  bread "  =  Sans.  dhdnUs,  "grains 
of  corn,"  Zend  ddna  (Mod.  Pers.  ddnah,  Pamir  D.  ping-ddna,  "  five- 
corn,"  "millet"),  G.  Te'Acroi/,  "  furrow  "  =  Sans.  Jcarshu,  Zend  karsha, 
G.  Lac.  e5AaK:a=Sans.  vfka,  "plough,"  and  G.  kalov,  O.N.  U= 
Sans,  lavi  {lavaka,  lavdnaka),  "sickle."  The  comparison  of  G. 
dpovpa  with  Sans,  urvdrd  and  Zend  urvara,  "field  of  crops" 
(Geiger,  Ostiran.  Cultur,  p.  150),  frequently  asserted  and  employed 
for  conclusions  as  to  the  history  of  cultm-e,  must  be  regarded  as 
dubious  (G.  Meyer,  Gr.  Gr.'^,  p.  91). 

In  contrast  to  these  instances  of  linguistic  agreement  between 
Asia  and  Europe  we  now  give  those  groups  of  equations  which  exist 
in  the  languages  alike  of  South  and  North  Europe.    They  are  : — 

Cultivated  Land :  G.  dypo's,  Lat.  ager,  Goth,  akrs  {cf.  Sans,  djra, 
"  pasture  "). 

To  Plough  :  G.  ap6m,  Lat.  ararer,  I.  airim,  O.S.  orati,  Lith.  drti. 
The  Plough  :  G.  aporpov,  Armen.  aror,  Lat.  aratrum,  I.  arathar, 

O.N.  ardr;  O.S.  oralo,  Lith.  drklas,  O.N.  arl. 
Harrow,  to  harrow  :  G.  (Hesych.)  Lat.  occa,  occare,  O.H.G. 

egjan,  egida,  Lith.  aketi,  akeciios,  0.  Corn.  ocet. 
Sow:  Lat.  sero,  Cymr.  hen,  I.  sU,  "seed,"  Goth,  saian,  O.S.  seja, 

Lith.  seti.  ' 

Seed  :  Lat.  semen,  O.H.G.  samo,  O.S.  seme,  0.  Pr.  semen,  Lith. 
sem^. 

Mow:  G.  6.1X0.0},  O.H.G.  mdjan,  G.  d-/xi7-Tos,  " harvest "  =  O.H.G. 
mdd. 

Sickle  :  G.  apirr]  (i^at.  sarpere),  O.S.  srupu. 

Mill  G.  p.{,},r],  dXeoj  (root  ml),  Lat.  molere,  I.  meU7n,  Goth,  malan, 
O.S.  meljq,  Lith.  mdlti,  Alb.  mid,  "meal"  (cf.  Armen 
mcd-em.  Sans,  mar,  "grind  to  pieces"  (?). 

Furrow  :  Lat.  porca,  O.B..Q.  furuh,  0.  Bret,  rec  (Armen.  herk  IT) 
G.  TrpaaLiq  (1)  ■  cf  below,  p.  289).  ^ 

Bed  :  Lat.  lira,  Lith.  hjse,  O.S.  lecha  (M.H.G.  Ms,  "track") 

Ear  (chaff) :  Lat.  acus,  agna,  G.  axvrj,  Goth,  ahs,  ahana. 

To  these  there  is  next  to  be  added  the  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  jomt  names  for  cereals  and  other  fruits  of  the  earth 
which  we  shall  consider  subsequently,  and  of  which  we  will  here 
produce  only  those  sets  that  are  above  all  suspicion  of  late  borrow- 
ing and  are  phonetically  certain.    They  are  :-- 

icz^tJitz)''' 

"iainlo^n -T'l  ^f'^^'  ^'T.^'^'  ^"^ri,  V<M.  jurtdk, 

gram,  corn;    Hubschmann,  .4. /S.,  p.  24). 
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3.  G.  TTvpo's,  O.S.p7/ro,  Lith.  purai. 

4.  hat.  far,  Goth,  bar-iz-,  O.S.  buru,  Alb.  bar. 

5.  G.  fxtXivT],  Lat.  milium,  Lith.  maln6». 

6.  G.  /ii^/cwv,  O.H.G.  7wa(70,  O.S.  wia/tw. 

7.  Lat.  faha,  O.S.  5oZ*«,  Alb.  baOe. 

8.  G.  Kpo/xvov,  Lith.  kermuszis,  I.'  crm,  Mod.  H.G.  rams. 

To  establish  the  historic,  and  above  all  the  prehistoric,  meanings 
of  these  terms  is  a  busmess  which  will  occupy  us  hereafter  For 
the  present  we  have  here  in  the  third  place  to  give  tlie  few 
instances  of  agreement  in  agricultural  terminology  between  the 
Indo-Iranian  languages.    They  are  :  

Sdus.  sas:i/d  =  Zend  hahya,  "  seed-corn  "  (c/.  Armen.  haz  "  bread  •  " 
Fortunatow,  ^.       vii.  88).  ^ 

Sans,  karsk  {krshtdyas,  "  cultivators  »  =  men)  =  Zend  karesh  "  to 
plough  "  ((/.  G.  riXaov). 

Sans,  nrvdrd,  "  corn-field  "  =  Zend  urvara  {cf.  W.  Geiger,  Ostira7i 
Uultur,  p.  150,  and  above,  p.  283). 

Sans,  ddtrd  =  Mod.  Pers.  dds,  "sickle." 

Sans,  gddhuma  =  Mod.  Pers.  gandum,  Pamir  D.  ghidtm  "  wheat  " 
(Tomaschek,  Centralasiat.  St.,  ii.  62  ;  cf.  yav86p.vv  ■  &Xevpa, 
Hesych.). 

Sans,  masha,  "  bean  "  =  Mod.  Pers.  mds,  Pamir  D.  mav  (Toma- 
schek, Centralasiat.  St.,  ii.  62). 
Sans,  bhahghd  =  Zend  banha  (see  below). 

According  to  Tomaschek  {loc.  cit,  p.  70)  and  Spiegel  (Arische 
Periode,  p.  70),  Sans.  phUla,  "  plough "  =  Mod.  Pers.  su2Mr, 
Sanghci  spur,  &c.,  belong  here,  which,  however,  is  not  possible. 

Proceeding  now  to  draw  historical  inferences  from  these 
linguistic  data,  we  may,  when  we  contrast  the  abundance  of  terms 
connected  with  cattle-breeding  which  are  common  to  Europe  and 
to  Asia  with  the  prevailing  poverty  of  joint  agricultural  expressions, 
infer  this  much  with  certainty,  that  farming,  in  the  most  ancient 
prehistoric  epoch  that  philology  can  take  us  back  to,  must  have 
played  a  very  secondary  part  to  cattle-breeding  in  the  national 
economy  of  the  Indo-Europeans.  Lideed,  the  equations  given 
above  (Sans,  pdva,  &c.,  and  Sans,  jow/i,  &g.)  are  perhaps  reconcilable 
with  the  view  expressed  by  V.  Hehn,  that  we  are  to  conceive  ydva 
as  nothing  more  than  a  wild  variety  of  cereal,  the  grains  of  which 
were  trodden  out  and  eaten. 

I  hold,  however,  decidedly  to  the  opinion  of  those  scholars  (cf. 
above,  p.  55)  who  see  in  the  numerous  agricultural  terms  common 
to  the  European  languages  a  proof  that  the  Indo-Germanic  occu- 
pants of  Europe  must  still  have  been  closely  connected  together 
when  they  made  important  advances  in  agriculture.  There  is,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  nothing  in  this  inconsistent  with  the  assump- 
tion that  when  words  already  existing  were  gradually  becoming 
specialised  and  limited  to  the  definite  meanings  of  ploughing,  sowing, 
&c.,  and  were  spreading  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  coming  to  cover 
now  a  wider,  now  a  narrower,  geographical  area,  the  peojjles  referred 
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to  may  already  have  been  difFerentiated  as  regards  dialect  and 
ethnology,  even  though  their  area  of  distribution,  when  compared 
with  that  covered  by  them  in  historic  times,  was  relatively  narrow. 

The  question  now  presents  itself — What  have  we  to  regard  as  the 
cause  and  what  the  nature  of  the  joint  transition  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  Indo-Europeans  from  pastoral  to  agricultural  life, 
however  primitive  ?  To  begin  with,  there  is  nothing  to  warrant 
the  assumption  that,  say,  the  neighbourhood  of  a  more  highly 
civilised  people,  or  contact,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  with  such  a 
people,  was  the  cause  of  this  advance  in  national  economy.  At 
any  rate,  language  has  everywhere  drawn  on  its  own  native  resources 
for  the  designation  of  the  new  found  art.  'Aypo?,  in  European 
languages  "  arable  land,"  means  in  the  Sans  djra,  "  pasture,"  in  the 
Zend  azra,  a  waste  stretch  of  land  ;  the  root  mel,  used  in  European 
to  designate  the  grinding  of  corn,  has  in  the  Sans,  mar  still  the 
meaning  of  grinding  in  general ;  Goth,  saian  and  its  stock  only 
prevails  in  the  sense  of  sowing  in  parts  of  Europe,  for  the  G.  Lr)[iL 
{*si-se-mi)  has  still  retained  the  original  sense  of  throwing  (the 
seed  ;  cf.  Sans,  vap,  "  strew,  sow  ").  Further,  it  is  impossible  to 
suggest  any  primitive  people  that  can  be  regarded  as  the  teacher 
of  the  Indo-Europeans.  We  must  then,  it  seems,  look  for  some 
more  deep-seated  explanation. 

In  the  matter  of  agriculture,  if  of  anything,  man  is  the  child  of 
the  soil  that  bears  him ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  inhabitant  of 
grassy  steppes  is  much  later  in  learning  to  entrust  the  seed-com 
to  the  earth  than  is  the  occupant  of  rich  soil.  We  may,  therefore 
venture  to  conjecture  that  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  brought  the  European  peoples  to  a  portion  of  the  earth 
more  fruitful  than  the  point  they  started  from.  At  an  early  period 
the  original  people  may  have  fallen  into  two  divisions— one,  pure 
nomads  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  other  devoted  to  cattle- 
breeding  and  agriculture,  even  though  a  nomad  mode  of  life  still 
survived  amongst  them— just  as  in  antiquity,  the  Scyths  were 
divided  into  l^KvOai  dpor^pes  (or  yecopyot),  occupying  the  fertile 
districts  of  the  west,  and  ^Ki^Oac  vofxdSe^  (or  /SaaiXewi),  spreadin<^ 
over  the  eastern  steppes ;  or  as  the  Turko-Tatars  have  from  of  old 
consisted  of  two  main  divisions,  the  7cd6ek  and  domni,  i.e.,  wanderino- 
and  settled  nomads,  of  whom  the  former  devote  themselves  exclu 
sively  to  cattle-breeding,  while  the  latter  early  applied  themselves 
to  the  cultivation  of  certain  productive  districts  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  (Vambery,  Primitive  Cultur,  p.  103). 

But  the  transition  from  pastoral  to  agricultural  life  cannot  be 
explained  solely,  or  oven  mainly,  by  a  difference  of  soil.  In  this 
respect  the  observations  made  by  D.  Mackenzie  Wallace  in  his 
hoo^  Russia  (11.  U,  ff.)  on  the  economic  condition  of  the  Bashkirs 
are  highly  msti-uctive  ;  "  They  are  at  present  passing  from  pastoml 
to  agricultural  life;  and  it  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  note  the 
causes  which  induce  them  to  make  this  change,  and  the  way  h' 
which  It  IS  made.  Philosophers  have  long  held  'a  theory  of  soci" 
development,  according  to  which  men  were  at  first  hunters  then 
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shepherds,  and  lastly  agriculturists.  How  far  this  theory  is  in 
accordance  with  reality  we  need  not  for  the  present  inquire  but 
we  may  examine  an  important  part  of  it,  and  ask  ourselves  the 
question— Why  did  pastoral  tribes  adopt  agriculture  1  The  common 
explanation  is  that  they  changed  their  mode  of  life  in  consequence 
of  some  ill-defined,  fortuitous  circumstance.  A  great  le^Wslator 
arose  amongst  them  and  taught  them  to  till  the  soil,  or  they  came 
111  contact  with  an  agricultural  race  and  adopted  the  customs  of 
their  neighbours.  Such  explanations  may  content  those  theorists 
who  habitually  draw  their  facts  from  their  own  internal  conscious- 
ness, but  they  must  appear  eminently  unsatisfactory  to  any  one 
who  has  hved  with  a  pastoral  people.  Pastoral  life  is  so  incom- 
parably more  agreeable  than  the  hard  lot  of  the  agriculturist  and 
so  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  natural  indolence  of  human 
nature,  that  no  great  legislator,  though  he  had  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  and  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  could  possibly  induce 
his  fellow-countrymen  to  pass  voluntarily  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Of  all  the  ordinary  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood— with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  mining— agriculture  is  the  most  laborious,  and  is 
never  voluntarily  adopted  by  men  who  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  it  from  their  childhood.  The  life  of  a  pastoral  race,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  an  almost  unbroken  holiday,  and  I  can  imagine  nothing 
except  the  prospect  of  starvation  which  could  induce  men  who  live 
by  their  flocks  and  herds  to  make  the  transition  to  agricultural 
life:  The  prospect  of  starvation  is,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  the  transi- 
tion— probably  in  all  cases,  and  certainly  in  the  case  of  the  Bashkirs. 
So  long  as  they  had  abundance  of  pasturage  they  never  thought  of 
tilling  the  soil.  Their  flocks  and  herds  supplied  them  with  ail  that 
they  required,  and  enabled  them  to  lead  a  tranquilly  indolent 
existence   With  diminution  of  the  pasturage  came  diminu- 

tion of  the  live-stock,  their  sole  means  of  subsistence.  In  spite 
of  their  passively  conservative  existence  they  had  to  look  about 
for  some  new  means  of  obtaining  food  and  clothing — some  new 
mode  of  life  requiring  less  extensive  territorial  possessions." 

A.  Meitzen  expresses  himself  exactly  in  the  same  sense  in  his 
paper.  Das  Nomadenthum  der  Germanen  und  ihrer  Nachharn  in 
WeRt  Europa  (  Verhandlungen  des  zweiten  deutschen  Geographentags 
in  Halle,  Berlin,  1882,  p.  74). 

Applying  the  teaching  of  these  facts  to  the  condition  of  the 
Indo-Europeans  of  the  most  ancient  period,  we  find  it  probable  that 
the  gradual  spread  of  the  original  people  must  have  brought  the 
European  branch  to  a  country  which  imposed  considerable  restric- 
tions on  free  and  unimpeded  pasturage.  Now,  in  the  previous 
chapter,  we  have  seen  that  the  European  languages  are  character- 
ised by  the  fact  that  in  them  names,  etymologically  identical,  for 
forest-trees  (and  also  for  birds)  first  appear  in  large  numbers,  quite 
as  much  as  by  their  agreement  in  agricultural  terminology.  What 
now  if  these  two  facts  are  not  merely  coincident  but  causally  con- 
nected 1  What,  if  language  mirrors  the  migration  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  from  treeless  endless  steppes,  where  the  solitary  herdsman 
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pastures  his  flock,  into  a  laud  fertile  indeed,  but  confronting  the 
nomad  hordes  with  dense  primeval  forests,  narrowing  their  pasturage 
down  to  the  banks  of  lakes  and  streams,  and— as  the  tribe  increased 
and  multiplied  in  spite  of  need  and  sickness— forcing  the  impatient 
nomad  to  take  in  hand,  at  any  rate,  for  the  space  of  a  temporary 
settlement,  the  plough  which  the  man  and  master  by  preference 
left  to  women,  children,  grey-beards  (Germ.  25),  and  slaves  % 
Thus  we  have  the  following  parallels  :— 

Steppe  and  Forest-Country. 
Pasture  and  Agriculture. 
Indo-Europeans  and  Europeans. 

How  this  hypothesis  accords  with  the  geographical  data  that  we 
have  to  consider  in  connection  with  the  Indo-Europeans  we  shall 
see  hereafter  (ch.  xiv.).  I  may,  however,  at  once  distinctly  say 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  state  of  things  sketched  above,  I 
see  an  important  clue  to  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
pi'imitive  Indo-Europeans. 

But  we  have  to  conceive  of  this  prehistoric  agriculture  of  the 
European  branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  as  being  of  the 
most  primitive  possible  character.  To  the  poet  we  may  concede 
that  Ceres  steps  into  the  blood-thirsty  savages'  midst,  and  with  the 
first  innocent  offering  of  ears  of  corn  bestows  upon  them  all  the 
gifts  of  a  higher  civilisation  :  in  reality  the  links  in  the  chain  of 
development  by  which  agriculture  rises  from  the  state  of  a  piteous 
appendage  of  the  business  of  pastoral  life  to  a  position  of  inde- 
pendent dignity  are  innumerable. 

To  begin  with,  the  use  of  metals  and  metal  instruments  is  by  no 
means  implied  in  assuming  a  primitive  form  of  agriculture  for  the 
prehistoric  Indo-European  period.  In  New  Zealand  (c/.  Th.  Waitz 
und  G.  Gerland,  Anthropologic  der  Naturvolker,  vi.  p.  61),  "before 
planting,  the  soil  was  turned  by  means  of  pointed  sticks,  clods 
were  broken  by  hand,  roots  and  stones  removed.  Woodland  was 
made  arable  by  burning  the  wood,  and  the  same  plant  was  planted 
in  the  same  place  as  long  as  it  would  thrive."  C.  H.  Rau  (Archiv  f. 
Anthrop.,  IV.  1,  /.)  describes  the  Red  Indians'  stone  agricultural 
implements. 

The  Indo-Germanic  occupants  of  Europe  were  offered  by  the 
forest-country  they  entered  plenty  of  material  for  their  primitive 
agricultural  implements.  The  Indo-Germanic  plough  was  con- 
structed m  no  other  way  than  the  most  ancient  Roman  plou-h 

and  JJays,  482)  i.e.,  it  was  a  stout  piece  of  wood  bent  into  a 
hook  shape,  and  beam  and  share-beam  were  all  of  a  piece  ^c/ 
f  f^^Pflwes  1845,  p.  14,/.,  and  Baumeister; 
^^^S:^":^^'  -thing  of 

intoVodem  timer  "'''"^     "^""^^  '"'^ 
Language,  again,  gives  evidence  as  to  the  oldest  make  of  plough  : 
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m  Gothic  hoha,  "plough,"  corresponds  exactly  to  Sans,  gcndid,  Lith. 
izaka,  "  branch."    To  the  same  root,  nasalised  (Sans,  ^ankii,  "  pole," 

0.  5.  sahU,  "branch,"  G.  /cay^avos,  "dry,"  used  of  wood),  the  Mod. 

1.  cSachta,  "  plough  "  (*cec<-  from  cenct-),  seems  to  me  to  belong 
The  senses  of  the  O.S.  socha  *  (Miklosich,  Et.  W.)  come  under  the 

head  of  "stick,  used  for  cutting  open  the  ground;"  for  just  as 
O.H.G.  sell,  "plough,"  is  connected  with  mge  and  sichel  :  Lat.  sec- 
dre,  so  I  connect  O.S.  socha  :  Sans,  pas,  "  cut,"  gdsti,  "  cutting,"  gdsd, 
"  cutting  edge,  dagger."  The  amvhTipa  •  S.porpov  of  Hesychius 
may  belong  to  Sans,  spandand,  "  tree,"  Wakhi  spundr  (Tomaschek, 
C.  St.,  ii.  71).  Sans.  (Vedic)  Idlngala,  "plough,"  is  obscure  to  me 
(c/.  Sans,  laguda,  "  stick  "  ??). 

G.  yu'iys  {yva,  "  arable  land  ")  is  etymologically  the  bent  wood  or 
"crook"  which  the  farmer  in  Hesiod  was  himself  to  look  for  on  hill 
and  dale  {4>ipeLv  8e  yvrjv,  or  av  evprj^,  ets  oIkov,  kut  opog  h^rjiJL€vo<;  rj 
KttT  apovpav,  irpivLvov,  W.  and  D.  425 ;  cf.  also  Ran,  loc.  cit.,  p  25). 
It  belongs  to  yv-p6-s,  "bent,"  and  its  root  is  perhaps  the  same  as 
that  of  Lat.  b4-ra,  "  crook,"  which  in  that  case  must,  on  account 
of  its  b,  have  been  originally  an  Oscan  farmer's  word  (cf.  bos  :  Sans. 
gdu).  As  yuTjs  is  related  to  yC-po'-s,  "  bent,"  so  is  eX.v/xa,  "  share- 
beam"  (originally  however,  of  course,  share-beam  +  crook) :  eAT;a), 
"bend,  twist;"  unless,  perhaps,  tXv-fLa  is  primevally  connected 
with  Lith.  U-miL,  gen.  le-men-s  -  "tree,"  and  only  assimilated  to  IKvoi 
in  the  matter  of  its  vowel. 

The  ancient  Indo-Germanic  plough  then  was  nothing  more 
originally  than  a  bent,  wooden  branch  ;  which,  however,  may  at  an 
early  time  have  had  a  sharp  stone,  instead  of  iron,  affixed  to  the 
end  turned  to  the  soil.  This  arrangement  may  date  from  primeval 
times.  A.t  any  rate,  there  are  two  European  equations,  not  indeed 
absolutely  certain,  which  specially  designate  the  plough-share. 
One  is  G.  t5vi/t?,  wts  =  Lat.  vomer,  vomis  {*us-ni  :  *ves-mi ;  Fick, 
K.  Z.,  xxii.  156),  the  other  G.  o^-vt-s  •  vvvq,  aporpov,  Hesych.  =  O.H.G. 
wag-an-so,  waginso,  M.H.G.  wagense  {*vogh-n-;  Bugge,  £.  B.,  iii.  121, 
disagrees).  In  German  this  part  of  the  plough  is  called  seh  (see 
above)  and  scaro  :  O.H.G.  sceran,  in  Slav,  lemesi  :  lomiti,  "break." 

It  is  further  to  be  noted,  as  indeed  J.  Grimm  observed  (Geschichte 
d.  D.  Spr.,  p.  56),  that  the  plough  or  certain  parts  of  it  are  ofteu 
named  after  various  animals.  Thus  Sans,  vfka  means  the  wolf  with 
its  biting  teeth  and  also  the  plough  (G.  evXaKo) ;  in  O.H.G.  geiza 
{cf.  Lat.  hcedus)  is  used  of  the  plough-stilt,  which  is  fixed  like  a  horn 
to  the  crook  or  the  share-beam  (cf  Hesych.,  ai,'y-A.as  •  to,  Trepl  -rqv 
vwLv  rov  apoTpov  :  al^) ;  but  the  rooting  hog  seems  to  have  figured 
especially  in  these  rustic  metaphors.  Thus  in  Old  Irish  socc  (F.  soc) 
=  Cymr.  swch.  Corn.  soch.  Bret.  so%c6h,  so6h,  is  the  plough-share 
{*succos),  but  also  means  "pig's  snout,"  which  must  be  regarded  as 
the  older  meaning ;  cf.  Cymr.  hwch,  Corn,  hoch,  Bret,  houch,  hoch, 
"hog"  (Thurueysen,  Kelto-Bomanishes,  p.  112).    Even  still  in 

*  V.  Hehn  erroneously  compares  socha  witli  Goth.  hOlui,  and  couuects 
O.H.G.  sell  (incorrectly  written  s&h)  with  F.  soc,  &c.,  see  below. 
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Germtany,  according  to  J.  Grimm,  the  light  plough  in  some  districts 
is  called  "  Sckweinsnase,"  and  amongst  us  pig's  nose. 

This  being  so,  it  is  probable  that  the  European  term  for  the 
pig  (quoted  above,  p.  261),  Lat.  porcus,  lAth. .  j^fszas,  O.S.  prase, 
O.I.  ore,  O.H.G.  farah  {*2^orko-)  is  identical  with  Lat.  porca, 
''ridge,"  O.H.G.  furah,  "furrow,"  O.I.  rech,  kc.  {*prko-).  *Prko- 
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'  plough  "  :  yva,  "  arable-land,"  G.  avXa^a  "  wvts,  Hesych.  :  avXa^, 
"furrow,"  (fee);  so  that  the  development  of  meaning  was  pig 
(farrow),  plough,  furrow.  Armen.  herk,  "fresh-ploughed  fallow- 
land,"  would  be  difficult  because  of  its  k  =  q. 

Complete  obscurity,  unfortunately,  covers  the  origin  of  the  Slave- 
Teutonic  word :  O.H.G.  phluog,  O.N.  pldgr,  Russ.  plugu,  Pol. 
ptug,  Lith.  pliugas  (from  Lesser  Russian  pluh).  The  term  also 
recurs  in  Wallachian  {plug)  and  in  Rhaeto-Romance  (Lob.  plo,  Tir. 
plof).  L.  Diefenbach  {0.  E.,  p.  399)  and,  following  him,  V.  Hehn 
refer  to  PHny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xviii.  18.  48,  where  the  subject  is  the 
discovery  of  the  wheel-plough  (F.  charrue):  "Vomerum  plura 
genera  .....  non  pridem  inventum  in  Reetia  Gallise,  ut  duas 
adderent  tali  rotulas,  quod  genus  vocant  plaumorati "  (Mid.  Lat. 
ploum,  plovum);  but  this  does  not  give  anything  like  a  clear 
etymological  connection.  G.  Baist  {Wdlfflin's  Archiv,  iii.  285) 
proposes  to  read  the  last  sentence  of  the"  passage  quoted  above, 
thus  :  "  Quod  genus  vocant  ploum  Recti." 

It  must  have  been  a  work  of  unutterable  difficulty  to  prepare 
the  forest-soil  of  ancient  Europe,  matted  as  it  was  with  roots,  to 
receive  the  grain  of  Ceres,  with  the  primitive  implements  of  the 
primeval  age— a  work  which,  on  the  whole,  could  not  have  been 
executed  by  individuals,  but  only  by  the  sib  community. 

As  a  consequence,  the  arable-land  gained  by  the  joint  labour  of 
the  sib  remained  in  its  possession,  even  when  the  settlements  had 
become  permanent.   As  to  the  Teutons  we  have  Cajsar's  statements 
with  respect  to  this  {B.  G.,  vi.  22):  "Neque  quisquam  agri  modum 
certum  aut  fines  habet  proprios  :  sed  magistratus  ac  principes  in 
annos  singulos  gentibus  cognationibusque  hominum  qui  turn  una 
coierunt,  quantum  et  quo  loco  visum  est,  agri  attribuunt  atque 
anno  post  alio  transire  cogunt";  and  (iv.  1)  as  to  the  Suebi :  "Sed 
pnvati  ac  separati  agri  apud  eos  nihil  est  neque  longius  anno 
remanere  uno  in  loco  incolendi  causa  licet."    It  follows  from  these 
words  that  in  Ctesar's  time  amongst  the  Teutons  private  property 
m  land  was  unknown,  that  the  soil  was  rather  the  property  of  the 
various  communities,  into  which  the  civitas  was  divided  The 
magistrates  annually  assigned  the  use  of  certain  land  to  the  indi 
vidual  sib  communities.    The  land-marks,  and  with  them  the 
dwelhu-s,  were  changed  every  year.    The  cultivation  of  the  soil 
withm  the  gentes  ac  cognationes,  was  done  in  common  (from  Brunner' 
Veutsche  Rechtsgeschichte,  i.  69,  Leipzig  1887) 

In  Tacitus  (G^em.,  c.  26:  "  Agri  pro' numero  cultorum  ab  uni- 
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versis  in  vices  occupantur,  quos  mox  inter  se  secundum  dignationem 
partiuntiu- :  facilitatem  partiendi  caraporum  spatia  prsebeut :  arva 
per  anuos  mutant,  superest  et  ager")  the  trausition  from  the 
joint  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  its  private  enjoyment  by  the  various 
House-Fathers  has  already  been  effected.  The  redistribution  of 
the  plough-land  now  takes  place  amongst  the  villagers,  i.e., 
amongst  the  members  of  the  mark.  The  arable-land  is  now  dis- 
tributed, probably  by  the  periodical  drawing  of  lots,  amongst  the 
householders   If  the  soil,  in  consequence  of  the  ignor- 

ance of  manure,  was  exhausted  in  a  short  time,  the  land  after 
harvest  was  allowed  to  remain  as  wild  pasture-land,  and  another 
portion  of  the  mark  was  measured  and  allotted  out  as  arable-laud 
(Brunner,  loc.  cit.,  p.  61). 

In  Russia,  as  amongst  the  rest  of  the  Slavs,  the  system  of 
communal  ownership  has,  as  is  well  known,  survived  in  many 
districts  to  modem  times.  The  land  belongs  to  the  village 
community,  and  is  periodically  allotted  to  individuals  to  use  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time  (from  one  to  twenty  years);  cf.  M. 
Kulischer,  Zeitschrift  fiir  VoUcerpsych.  u.  Sprachw.,  x.  370. 

Precisely  the  same  system  can  be  shown  to  have  existed  in 
ancient  Ireland  from  the  Brehon  laws  {cf.  Maine,  Lectures  on  the 
Early  History  of  Institutions'^;  ch.  iv..  The  Tribe  and  the  Land). 

Finally,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  ancient  distribution  of  land 
in  Sparta,  which  bears  the  name  of  Lycurgus,  as  nothing  but  a 
similar  allotment  of  the  arable-land  gained  by  conquest.  At  any 
rate,  after  this  distribution  the  soil  still  continued  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  community,  the  state;  and  the  kleri  assigned  by  the 
state  to  the  non-nobles  at  least  were  inalienable,  and  reverted  to 
Uie  community  when  a  family  died  out  [cf  G.  Gilbert,  Handhuch 
ler  griech.  Staatsaltertiimer,  i.  10,  _/.,  Leipzig,  1881). 

In  ancient  Rome,  too,  the  conception  of  ownership  must,  accord- 
ing to  Th.  Mommsen's  account  {Rom.  Staatsrecht,  iii.  i.  21, 
have  manifested  itself  solely  in  movable  property  {familia,  pecunia), 
while  the  soil  was  originally  the  common  property  of  the  tribe. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
that  the  primitive  terms  for  property,  wealth,  riches,  &c.  (cf. 
Handelsgeschichte  und  Warenkunde,  i.  5),  include  nothing  like  the 
Lat.  possessio  or  the  German  besitz,  which  refer  to  "  real "  property. 
Nor  is  there  any  primeval  expression  for  "inheritance,"  "inherit," 
which,  again,  must  have  applied  to  movables.  The  words  used  by 
the  individual  languages  to  express  this  idea  frequently  start  from 
the  sense  of  "orphan,"  "orphaned."  Thus,  Goth,  arbi,  "inhent- 
ance,"  I.  orhe,  "  hereditas "  (where  note  the  parallehsm  of  mean- 
ing in  these  two  neighbouring  languages;  cf  above,  p.  125), 
belong  to  Lat.  orbus,  G.  op^avos;  and  the  Lat.  heres,  "heir," 
obviously  cannot  be  dissociated  from  G.  ^-po-^  (with  Common 
Greek  e;  cf  Cret.  xVP^^vaa,  Gortyna  Code),  "orphaned,  widowed, 
bereaved  "  (Sans,  ja-hd-nu,  "  bereaved  ").* 

•  This  comparison,  which  is  aerived  indeed  from  Bopp,  seems  to  me  better 
both  as  regards  meaning  and  sound  than  the  comparison  of  Lat.  Mrcd-  with 
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Private  property  in  land  amongst  the  Teutons  and  Slavs  started 
witli  the  farmyard,  which  we  may  picture  to  ourselves  even  in 
primitive  times  as  surrounded  by  a  fence  of  twisted  thorns  and 
reeds.    This  space,  cut  off  from  the  common  land  or  the  general 
pasturage,  is   probably  what  was   originally  indicated   by  the 
European  equations  :  Lat.  hortus,  cohors,  Osc.  hurtum,  G.  x^P'^°^> 
"grass,   hay,  fodder,    farmyard,"   O.I.  gort,    "seges,"  lub-gort, 
"vegetable-garden,"  Lith.  iardis,  "horseyard,"  Goth,  garch,  Germ. 
garten,  and  G.  k^ttos  (kStto?)  =  O.H.G.  huoha.    So  long,  however, 
as  settlements  were  but  temporary,  the  conception  of  property, 
.strictly  speaking,  could  not  be  developed.     Subsequently  the 
expression  hvfe  in  German  comprised  all  rights  which  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  village  or  farming  community  possessed  in 
regard  to  the  soil  (Brunner,  loc.  cit.,  p.  62).    In  Greece  all  per- 
manent occupation,  and  therefore  also  personal  property,  in  land 
goes  back  to  the  garden  (/ci77ros)  and  the  cultivation  of  the  trees 
therem.    In  the  terminology  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  heredium, 

inheritance,    means  merely  the  garden  (not  the  arable  land) 
which  belongs  to  a  farmhouse  (hortus);  Mommsen,  loc.  cit   p  23 

We  shall  return  subsequently  (ch.  xii.)  to  the  relation  of  the 
Indo-i.uropeans  and  their  tribes  and  communities  to  the  soil  which 
they  cultivated  and  on  which  they  dwelt. 

*u^T  is  indubitable,  after  what  has  been  said,  that  • 

the  Indo-Germanic  occupants  of  Europe  practised  agriculture  at 
a  time  when  they  were  ethnically  united,  we  have  the  right  to 
further  enquire  how  great  .or  how  small  was  the  knowledge  of 
cultivated  plants  which  the  European  members  of  the  Indo- 
Germamc  family  brought  with  them  into  the  period  of  historic 
tradition.  Such  an  investigation,  however,  is  unfortunately  beset 
witn  gi-eat  difficulties. 

For  one  thing,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  equation  there  is  an 
extraordmary  variation  of  meaning.  Thus,  G.  ■^p6,  (Syrac.  a-^p6,) 
and  Uth.  purai  means  wheat,  whereas  the  Slav,  pyro  means  in  the 
various  dialects  /ar,  milium,  spelt,  triticum  repens,  quick-qrass 
Mildosich,  Et  W.).  Now,  V.  Hehn  in  all  suchLe^  starts  from 
the  wi  d  varieties,  m  this  case  the  quick-grass,  as  being  the  species 
0  which  the  term  was  originally  applied?    B^t  granted  even  tha 

tlTU:  TT~'''  "  ^^^^'"^^  ^-P°-'bl^  -ther  as 

vafed  to  the  w  l/"^''"?  '""J''  '^'"^^  ^^'"^  ^^"^  «^lti- 
vated  to  the  wild  variety-the  agreement  of  Greek,  Lithuanian 
and  Slavonic  in  meaning  "wheat"  as  opposed  to  "quick  <.i  ass  " 
Gor°;-'"''T>r"P'''^"u'  the  agreement  of  Lat! 

"  ?Soi "t.        ''''  "  "     against  G  1? 

throw.     For  the  rest,  the  triticuru  repens  is  called  quick-oTass^n 

To  these  difficulties  which  reside  in  the  varying  meaniiKrs  of 
the  words  must  be  added  one  that  is  particulaVgrnft  In'tWs 

to  provide  further  support  ^  endeavoured 
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instance — that  of  distinguishing  sharply  between  what  was  early 
borrowed  and  what  is  primevally  related.  Finally,  we  have  no 
satisfactory  information  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  a  whole  string 
of  cultivated  plants — I  may  quote  from  Greek  alone,  ^ea,  6\vpa, 
TL(f>rj. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  is  very  precarious  work  making  definite 
statements  about  the  capital  possessed  in  this  line  by  the  primitive 
age ;  and  we  are  anxious  to  insist  emphatically  on  this  point  at 
the  very  beginning  of  this  section. 

To  begin  with,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  barley  and 
wheat  to  prehistoric  European  culture.  For  the  former  I  find 
two  equations,  Lat.  hordeuvi  =  0.'H..G.  gersta,  and  Alb.  el'-2>hi  =  G. 
oA^t  {aX(j>LTov).  I  cannot  venture  to  compare  G.  Kpt-O-q  with 
Lat.  hordeum  in  spite  of  Thurneysen  {K.  Z.,  xxx.  352).  It  is  an 
expansion  of  the  simple  Homeric  Kpt,  which  occurs  in  another 
expanded  form,  *kri-go,  in  Kpi^-avo<;,  "barley-cake,"  "oven  for 
roasting  barley,"  and  in  Kpifivov  (from  *kpl/3-vo-v),  "barley." 
Barley  all  over  Indo-Germanic  territory — in  Homer,  ancieiit  Italy, 
amongst  the  Scandinavians  (c/.  Weinhold,  Altn.  Leben,  p.  78) — 
appears  as  a  cultivated  plant  of  extreme  antiquity,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  holy  ritual  of  sacrifice,  as  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat., 
xviii.  7.  14)  expressly  says  :  "  Antiquissimum  in  cibis  hordeum." 
Amongst  its  other  names,  the  Lith.  miiziei,  0.  Pr.  moasis,  and  the 
0.  S.  je^cimy  (root  jenk)*  remain  obscure  to  me. 

The  names  for  wheat  have  already  been  mentioned.  In  the 
north  of  Europe,  Goth,  hvaiteis  seems  to  be  represented  by  Lith. 
kwiec-ziei.  If  this  connection  is  really  one  dating  from  primeval 
times,  hvaiteis  could  not  have  anything  to  do  with  Goth,  hveits, 
"  white "  (c/.,  however,  Bret,  gtoiniz,  "wheat"  :  gwenn,  "white"), 
which  recurs  in  Lithuanian  sziviiczias  =  ^2cn.s,.  Qvetd,  "bright."  An 
equation  confined  to  the  south  seems  to  be  Lat.  simila,  simildgo  = 
G.  t/AaXta  •  TO  kmiLcrpov  twv  akevpoiv,  IfiaXk  •  17  eTrtynvXios  tiS^,  Hesych. 
In  Europe  wheat  is  scarcely  inferior  in  antiquity  to  barley,  though 
it  was  hardly  cultivated  in  the  most  ancient  times  in.  Italy  as 
extensively  as  the  other  cereals  (c/.  Helbig,  Die  Italiker  in  der 
Poebne,  p.  65).  Its  cultivation  flourished  in  Homeric  times,  where 
it  is  called  /^eXiryS^s,  /^eXt-^pwi/.  ^  Its  meal,  from  ^  which  bread 
(TTvp-vo-v)  is  baked,  is  the  meal  xar  i^oxqv  ■  aXeiara,  aXevpov  :  oAew, 
root  mel,  mi  (Armen.  aleur,  aliiir,  "  meal,"  loan-word  (?);  cf.  Hubsch- 
mann,  A.  St.,  i.  17).  In  the  same  way  the  Lat.  trUicum,  perhaps 
also  O.I.  tuirend,  belongs  to  tero,  trito-,  "rub  to  pieces."  Barley 
and  wheat  were  used  to  make  beer  even  in  ancient  Germany  (Tac, 

Germ.,  23).  /tt  i 

Another  equation,  running  from  north  to  south,  is  Lat.  far  ( U  mbr. 
far,  farer,  Osc.  far,  Umbr.  farsio,  fasio),  "  spelt  "—on  ancient 
Italian  ground  by  far  the  most  important  of  cereals,  especially  tor 
sacrifices— Goth,  bariz-,  O.N.  barr,  "barley "(I.  bazrgm,  "bread_  (), 
O.S.  bUril,  "milii  genus,"  Alb.  bar,  "grass,"  a  series,  the  ongmal 
meaning  of  which  it  can  hardly  be  possible  to  recover.  Germ. 
♦  Perhaps  related  in  root  to  G.  &.K-o<rTi,,  "barley"  (root  cnk^. 
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spelz,  Dutch  spelt  {^spel-do)  recurs,  as  I  believe,  in  Lat.  pollen  (from 
*spl-dren;  cf.  sallere  from  *sal-dere),  "fine  meal."  The  root-forms 
spel  and  pel  (pol-enta,  puis,  palea,*  ttoXtos)  are  also  seen  in  G. 
Tra-andk-ri  and  Trai-TraX-??,  "  finest  meal."  Thus  Lat.  pollen  :  Dutch 
spelt  ::  G.  aOdprj,  "  wheat-meal  broth "  :  Lat.  ador  "  siDclt,"  unless 
the  latter  belongs  to  Goth,  atisk  (above,  p.  128). 

Millet  must  have  attained  to  very  considerable  importance  at  an 
early  period.  This  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  records  of  history 
{cf.  above,  p.  282,  /),  but  also  by  the  names  of  this  grass-plant. 
G.  fieXivT],  Lat.  milium,  Lith.  malnds  is  the  "meal-plant"  (root  me/, 
G.  oAco),  Lat.  molo,  Lith.  mdlti);  Lith.  s6-^-a,  sdros  (:  se-ti;  cf.  Goth. 
swi-so  :  saian,  G.  a<j>Lrjfii  :  d<^£a)Ka)  is  the  "  seed-plant ; "  G.  ekv/xos  : 
(Xvfia,  "plough-share,"  is  the  "plough-plant;  "  Lat.  pd-nicum  -.pasci, 
pd-nis  is  the  "  feeding-plant."t  G-  ftyxpo?  alone  (which  seems  to 
be  related  by  "  gradation  "  to  /caxpvs,  "  barley  "),  and  Slav,  ^jroso 
(  =  A.S./2/rs,  "lolium"?),  I  find  obscure. 

We  have  then  ascribed  barley,  wheat,  and  millet  in  the  way  of 
grain  to  prehistoric  European  agriculture,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  acquaintance  of  rye  was  made  at  a  time  posterior  to  the  wider 
geographical  expansion  of  the  northern  European  tribes,  to  whose 
languages  the  equation  :  O.H.G.  roc/co,  O.N.  ruffr,  A.S.  r^ge,  Lith. 
ruffijfs,  O.S.  ruzi  is  confined.  The  origin'  of  this  stock  of  words 
{*rughi-)  is  obscure:  a  connection  with  Sans.  vriM,  "rice,"  and 
Thracian  /Spl^a  (Hehn)  is  hardly  conceivable.  In  the  south  of 
Europe  this  grass-plant  was  not  originally  cultivated.  When  it 
became  known  it  was  called  sec-ale,  "  sickle-plant." 

The  cultivation  of  oats  belongs  to  a  much  later  period  :  to  the 
South  Europeans  they  were  only  known  as  a  weed.  As  such  they 
were  probably  designated  from  the  beginning  by  the  equation  : 
O.S.  ovisil,  Lith.  awizos,  Lat.  avena.  Numerous  names,  such  as 
G.  atyiXoji/f,  f3p6[xos,  &c.,  as  J.  Grimm  indeed  remarked,  designate 
oats  as  sheep-weed  or  goat-weed  :  according  to  V.  Hehn  the  tertiu7n. 
comparationis  is  the  sterility  of  the  goat  and  of  oats,  while  accord- 
mg  to  J .  Grimm  the  animals  mentioned  particularly  attack  oats. 
The  equation  given  above,  O.S.  ovisv,,  probably  belongs  to  this 
category,  and  perhaps  may  be  combined  with  O.S.  ovica,  Lith. 
aivis,  Lat.  ovis ;  but  hardly  O.H.G.  haharo,  which  cannot  be 
connected  with  O.N.  hafr  (G .  KaTrpos  "goat"),  because  Swed. 
hagre  (Fmn.  kakra)  points  to  a  form  containing  a  guttural  (cf. 
Kluge,  Et.  W.).  Subsequently  oats  became  a  favourite  food  in  the 
north,  especially  among  the  Teutons. 

Flax  I  regard  as  having  been  cultivated  in  the  primeval  period  • 
G.  Xlvov,  Lat.  Unum,  I.  Un,  Goth,  lein,  O.S.  Imii,  Lith.  Unas 
Ihere  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  regarding  this  series  as  due  to 
*  Upal-ca,  "ehaff,"  belongs  here,  it  is  obvious  to  connect  O.H.G.  spriu 
Mod  G.  sprcu,  with  G.  .■.vf,.6s,  "  wheat "  (cf.  above)  :  root  spur  :  spnc  %[2 
+  Can  It  be  that  O.H.G.  hvrsi,  Mrso  {*ker-s)  have  a  sinfilar  fmidament^i 
meanmg,  and  bebng  to  G.  Kop4.uv^..,  "satiate"  (Vcor-es)  ?    KlZ  (^^ 
%ZrTj  'nl  TT'         P  =  "  Grassmann  {Pflakzennamen)  conrmcts  LiV  ■ 
Sans.  /:r*M"  plough-plant"  therefore),  which  root,  liowever  shows  a    /  In 
European  (c/.  G.  r?A<ro.).    Otliers  suggest  Lat.  Cer^s.    Non  iiqv,t 
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borrowing.*  The  root'(c/.  Horn.,  Ar-r.,  X2-ra)  seems  preserved  in 
bans,  /i,  h-7ia-ti,  "bend  oneself,"  so  that  the  flax  stalk  was  naturally 
named  after  its  tough  and  pliant  filament,  which  is  so  well 
adapted  for  spinning.  The  connection  of  the  stock  of  words 
mentioned  from  original  times  is  supported  by  the  primeval 
derivatives  from  H'^-no  :  Lat.  Hnteum,  "linen,"  Lith.  lintel  "orna- 
mental band,"  O.N.  linnr  {HMr),  "girdle,"  O.I.  Uiiie  (nom.  plur. 
lentt).  ^ 

.  On  the  other  hand,  the  agreement  between  the  European  words 
used  to  designate  hemp  :  G.  Ko^vvaySts,  Lat.  cannabis,  O.S.  konoplja, 
O.N.  havipr,  A.S.  Jmnep,  O.H.G.  hanaf  certainly  due  to  borrow- 
ing. The  Greek  word  occurs  first  in  Herodotus,  who  (iv  75)  is 
acquainted  with  hemp  both  wild  and  cultivated  (/cal  airo/^arr?  Kal 
(TTTupoixivri)  in  the  country  of  the  Scyths,  whence,  indeed,  this  other- 
wise obscure  word  may  have  its  origin.  The  Romans,  amongst 
whom  hemp  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  about  100  b.c, 
naturally  have  to  thank  the  Greeks  for  their  cannabis. 

The  Teutonic  word  may  have  been  borrowed  from  Lat.  cannabis, 
and  m  that  case  must  go  back  to  a  time  before  the  First  Sound- 
shifting,  which  is  improbable  both  in  itself  {cf.  above,  p.  276), 
and  because  of  the  late  date  at  which  hemp  became  known  in 
Italy.  A  more  likely  assumption,  therefore,  is  that  the  Slavo- 
Teutonic  expression,  O.S.  konoplja,  O.H.G.  hanaf,  comes  from  the 
same  source  as  the  Greek  Kai/va/3ts,  and  must  then  have  spread 
through  both  branches  at  a  very  early  date.  In  no  case  could 
the  European  words  mentioned  be  primevally  related  with  Sans. 
pand,  "  hemp,"  which  would  necessarily  be  represented  by  an  O.S. 


*sonopu. 


A  second  Slavo-Teutonic  expression,  in  which,  however,  the 
meanings  of  "  flax "  and  "  hemp  "  would  be  confused,  is  perhaps 
O.H.G.  Jlahs,  if  it  can  be  compared  with  O.S.  poskoni,  "hemp," 
which  also  occurs  with  /  (Pol.  pioskon,  Lith.  plaskanei ;  Miklosich,  J^t. 
W.).  Still  the  relation  of  Teut.  Jlak-s  :  Slav,  plosk-  remains  obscure. 

Again,  Russ.  penika,  Pol.  pimka,  compared  with  Iran,  banha, 
"  hemp  "  (Hehn),  is  unexplained,  and  very  remarkable. 

Especial  difliculties  are  off'ered  by  the  names  of  the  leguminous 
plants.    As  regards  peas,t.  in  the  first  place,  Lat.  ervum  and  G. 

*  V.  Hehn  {KuUurpflanzen^,  p.  523,  ^p.  482)  would  like  to  refer  G.  \lvoi' to 
Daciaii  Suv,  "nettle,"  which,  however,  involves  unheard  of  phonetic  changes 
in  vowel  and  consonant  alike.  O.H.G.  Imta,  "  lime-tree,"  again  is  to  be  kept 
cleav  of  linteuvi ;  cf.  above,  p.  274.  Again,  O.H.G.  ^«7is  lias  been  compared 
with  Lith.  pluukas,  "hair,"  even  indeed  with  O.S.  vktsii,  O.N.  Mr  with  O.S. 
Jcropiva,  which  are  all  phonetically  impossible.  Alb.  (Tusc. )  kei-ji,  but  Geg. 
kanrp,  which  Hehn  compares  with  O.S.  kropiva,  is  nothing  but  u  loan-word 
from  It.  canape,  "hemp"  (G.  Meyer,  Alb.  Ch:,  §  12). 

t  V.  Hehn  {KuUurpjlanzcn^ ,  p.  178)  assimies  *vorvo  as  the  original  form  of 
6po0os;  but  first,  the  hiatus  after  ^  (II.,  xiii.  588:  ij  ipi^iudoi)  is  no  proof  of  an 
initial  digamma;  next,  the  Hesychian  forms  yiKtvBos,  yfpivOoi,  which  lack  the 
characteristic  /8,  must  be  excluded  ;  and,  thirdly,  v  in  Greek  cannot  change 
into  $.  Further,  as  Hehn  also  assumes,  ervum  would  have  to  be  borrowed  from 
(pe0iv6oi,  which  is  phonetically  impossible.  The  a  of  aiivtz,  Hehn,  following 
Wackernagel,  conjectures  to  be  an  echo  of  the  Goth,  ai  in  the  suppositious 
Goth.  *airveits/ 
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epe^Stv^os,  opo/3os,  unite  in  a  common  fundamental  form  ergo, 
*0)-go  But  what  was  the  relation  of  these  words  to  the  Teutonic 
expressions,  A.S.  earfe,  O.H.G.  arwiz,  arawiz,  Mod.  Germ,  erhse  ? 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  assuming  that  these  are  loan-words 
from  the  south  of  Europe  are  known  to  every  student  of  language. 
Kluge,  therefore,  feels  compelled  in  his  M.  W.  to  assume  a  common 
unknown  source  (as  in  the  case  of  the  names  for  "  hemp  ")  for  A.S. 
earfe,  O.H.G.  arwiz,  Lat.  ervum,  G.  epe/3ti/(9os.  I  do  not  regard 
this  as  necessary.  I  believe  that  by  bringing  in  the  G.  dpaKos, 
"legurainous  plant,"  we  can  show  the  Teutonic  words  to  be  related 
at  least  in  point  of  root  with  the  South  European  words.  Thus 
we  get:  *eV-(/o  =  Lat.  er(^g)vum,  G.  epe/3i.v0os,  opo^o^;  *r-qd=G. 
a-pa-Koi ;  *f-qd  =  O.E.G.  ar{g)wtz  (suffix  obscure);  and  A.S.  earfe 
(the  M-  timbre  of  the  r  vowel  would  explain  the  labialism). 

Greek  and  Latin  have  still  a  second  name  for  the  pea  which 
rather  points  to  primeval  relationship  :  Lat.  pisum,  G.  Tria-aov, 
•n-iVos  l*pins-o),  which  derives  from  the  above-mentioned  root  irTiara-n}, 
pinso,  &c. 

The  pea  was  cultivated  in  Homer ;  its  extreme  antiquity  in  Italy 
is  indicated  by  proper  names  such  as  Piso  and  Cicero  (:  ci-cer  =  G. 
(cp-to-s). 

Ill  the  names  for  the  lentil  primeval  connection  and  borrowing 
seem  to  cross  :  Lat.  lens,  lentis  (cf.  Lentulus),  is  perhaps  primevally 
connected  with  O.S.  leUa  {*lent-ja) ;  while  O.H.G.  linsi  is  rather 
borrowed  from  the  Latin.  Lith.  lefisze  is  obviously  of  German  origin. 
O.S.  socivo  is  obscure.    In  Homer  the  lentil  is  not  mentioned. 

The  same  holds  of  the  names  for  the  bean  :  Lat.  faba  (gens 
Fabiorum),  from  which  I.  seib  is  borrowed,  corresponds  according 
tc  phonetic  law  with  O.S.  bobu  (from  which  again  come  0.  Pr. 
baba,  Lith.  pupa),  and  with  Alb.  ba-Oe  {6e  diminutive  according  to 
G.  Meyer).  Germ,  bohne,  O.H.G.  bona,  A.S.  bean,  O.N.  baun 
appear  to  stand  apart.  Most  probably  they  are  primevally  related 
with  G.  4>aK6<;  "  lentil "  (Teut.  fundamental  form  *bag-na).  The 
meaning  would  then  waver  between  "bean"  and  "  lentil,"  much 
the  same  as  in  O.S.  grachu,  "bean,"  Mod.  G.  grah,  "pea."  The 
Greeks,  who  cultivated  the  bean  even  in  Homeric  times,  formed  a 
new  word  for  it:  kw/xos,  Trvavos  :  kvc'oj,  "swell"  {cf.  Brugmann, 
Gr.  Gr.,  p.  20). 

I  conclude  this  account  of  the  fruits  of  the  iield  with  a  mention 
of  the  liliacece  and  bulbous  plants. 

Amongst  the  former  I  mention  the  onion  :  G.  Kpof^vov  (as  old  as 
Homer),  Lith.  kermusze,  I.  crem,  N.H.D.  rams.  Further,  Lat. 
cepa,  ccBpe  {gens  Ccepionum)  may  be  compared  with  Arcad.  Kairia 
(0.  Weise,  Gr.  W.  im  Lat,  p.  126),  and  G.  ycXyts  by  the  side  of 
$oX/36s  {*gel-go)  with  Lat.  bulbus ;  for  the  latter  word  is  rather 
primevally  related  to  the  Greek  than  borrowed  from  it.  This  is 
confirmed  by  its  employment  as  a  proper  name  {Bulbus),  and  by 
the  number  of  its  derivatives  :  bulbosus,  bulbaceus,  &c.  For  Lat. 
b  =  g,  cf.  above,  p.  417,  on  bUra. 

For  leek  (gariic)  I  refer  to  G.  o-Ko'poSov  =  Alb.  hudere,  G.  irpaa-ov 
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(O  S  pm2M)  =  Lat.  porrum  (Osthoff,  M.  V.,  ii.  50  disa£?rees^  arH 
to  I.  In.,  (nuk-s),  O.H.G.  louh,  Russ'.  f.^^,  Lith  £f  wh  ch'^e 
obviously  borrowed,  perhaps  from  east  to  west 

As  for  the  names  of  the  rape  :  G.  ^dnv,,  Lat.  rdpa,  O.H.G.  ruoba, 

Against  the  primeval  connection  of  these  words  there  are  rirst 
linguistic  reasons  viz.  that  initial  Greek  p  does  not  seem  to  go 
back  to  an  ancient  initia  r  (G.  Meyer,  Griech.  Gr.\  r>.  175),  and 
also  that  the  gradation  (AMant)  from  S  :  a  (O.S.  repa  •  Lat.  rdpl), 

wJnlH  h  "  H     r^"''^  «f  P""«^^^l  relationship 

^vould  be  altogether  unusual;  next,  as  regards  the  history  of 
culture,  It  IS  suspicious  that,  unlike  the  other  cultivated  plants 
which  we  have  assigned  to  the  primeval  period,  the  rape  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  cultivated  in  ancient  Greek  (Homeric)  days 
but  only  appears  at  a  relatively  late  period.  'Pd^rv,,  "rape,"  is 
preceded  by  a  word  formed  from  the  same  stem,  ^a,^anV  (Ari?toph.), 
^  radish.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assumption  of  a  loan  from  the 
South  European  to  the  North  European  languages  is  by  no  neans 
satisfactory  phonetically. 

Summing  up  we  find  as  the  result  of  purely  linguistic  arguments 
that  the  names  for  barley,  wheat,  millet,  flax,  perhaps  also  for  peas, 
beans,  and  onions,  in  all  probability  go  back  to  the  prehistoric 
European  period.  All  these  plants  were  already  under  cultivation 
in  Homeric  times  and  in  ancient  Italy,  nor  is  there  wanting  express 
evidence  that  they  were,  at  least  partially,  known  in  the  north  of 
Europe. 

Another  observation  forces  itself  on  our  notice  in  this  connection  • 
the  stock  of  cultivated  plants  which,  as  we  believe,  we  have  traced 
to  the  prehistoric  European  period,  recurs  in  all  essential  points  in 
the  culture  of  the  Semites  and  Egyptians,  i.e.,  those  plants  which 
we  found  to  belong  to  the  former  period,  such  as  bariey,  wheat, 
millet,  flax,  beans,  onions,  also  recur  among  the  latter  peoples ; 
while  those  which  are  absent  in  the  one  case,  such  as  rye,  oats,  and 
hemp,  are  missing  in  the  other  also  (cf.  Franz  Woenig,  Die  Pflamen 
im  alien  ^gypten,  2  Aufl.,  Leipzig,  1886,  and  Riem,  Handworterhuch 
des  bibhschen  Altertums,  Bielefeld  u.  Leipzig,  1884  ;  cf.  also  above, 
p.  43).    Only,  in  the  way  of  leguminous  plants,  amongst  Semites 
and  Egyptians  alike,  the  lentil  plays  the  principal  part  instead  of 
peas,  which,  perhaps,  were  on  the  whole  unknown.    The  rape  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  its  occurrence  in  Egypt  seems  doubtful 
(cf.  Woenig,  loc.  cit,  p.  216,  f.).   The  above-named  cultivated  plants 
therefore  must  at  a  very  early  time  have  obtained  an  extraordinarily 
wide  distribution,  which,  however,  became  the  more  restricted  the 
ftirther  north  it  went :  thus,  according  to  Ahlqvist's  investigations, 
the  Finns  cultivated  barley  and  rape  alone  {cf.  above,  p.  45).  What 
the  centre  was  from  which  they  were  distributed  is  a  point  on  which 
we  await  instruction  from  naturalists.    Any  one,  however,  who 
takes  up  De  Caudolle's  book'  on  the  Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants,  in 
which  our  scientific  knowledge  on  this  point  is  put  together,  may 
easily  see  that  we  are  here  still  plimged  in  a  sea  of  doubts,  and 
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that  Humboldt's  dictum  :  "  The  origin,  the  earliest  home  of  the 
plants  most  useful  to  man,  his  companions  from  the  remotest  ages, 
is  as  unpenetrable  a  secret  as  the  home  of  the  domesticated 
animals,"  has  not  yet  been  refuted  in  the  cases  of  those  particular 
plants  whose  original  home  it  would  most  interest  us  to  know. 

There  remains  therefore  an  extraordinary  amount  for  future 
research  to  do,  as  regards  both  facts  and  language,  in  the  matter  of 
the  most  ancient  cultivated  plants. 

Eetuming  to  the  European  members  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
family,  we  regard  it  as  probable  that  even  when  they  had  once 
applied  themselves  to  a  primitive,  semi-nomad  form  of  agriculture, 
which  they  only  practised  with  any  earnestness  when  a  longish 
halt  was  forced  upon  them,  they  stuck  at  this  stage  of  civilisa- 
tion for  many  centuries.  A  new  era  dawns  on  the  south  when 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  civilised  world  of  the  Orient,  on 
the  north  when  it  encounters  the  civilisation  of  the  Mediterranean 
peoples. 

The  last  and  surest  step  in  permanent  agriculture  is  the  culti- 
vation of  trees,  which,  of  course,  was  totally  unknown  to  the 
European  members  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  in  their  earliest 
period.  As  Thucydides  expressly  says  of  the  most  ancient  Greeks, 
that  they  planted  no  trees  (oiSe  ^vrevovres),  so  Tacitus  says  of  the 
Teutons  (c.  26)  :  "  Necenim  cum  ubertate  et  amplitudine  soli  labore 
contendunt,  ut  pomaria  conserant  et  prata  separent  et  hortos 
rigent:  sola  terrse  seges  imperatur."  On  wild  fruit-trees,  see  above, 
P-  275,  /■  Habituation  to  more  permanent  habitations  brought  with 
it  the  gradual  introduction  of  horticulture  and  kitchen-gardens, 
which  were  unknown  to  the  primitive  age,  although  perhaps  even 
in  temporary  settlements  individual  families  may  have  just  fenced 
off  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house  on  which 
to  grow  bulbs,  beans,  and  peas.  The  names  of  kitchen  and  garden 
plants  (words  such  as  cole,  cummin,  cabbage,  vetch,  onion,  radish, 
mint,  asparagus,  &c.)  common  to  nearly  the  whole  Slavo-Teutonic 
(and  partially  to  the  Celtic)  north,  bear  the  mark  of  their  South 
European  origin  on  the  face  of  them.  Frequently  they  cannot  be 
traced  further  back  than  Italy  or  Greece ;  not  unfrequently,  how- 
ever, they  take  us  across  Italy  and  Greece  to  the  district  whence 
come  countless  valuable  gifts  of  civilisation— the  Semitic  and  Syrian 
world.  Thus,  to  quote  only  one  example  here,  the  names  for 
cummm  (Hebr.  kammon,  Arab.  kammHn,  G.  Kvy.ivov,  Lat.  cummum, 
O  H.G.  chumin,  0.  Russ.  kjuminu)  clearly  indicate  the  route 
followed  by  civilisation  from  east  to  west  in  this  case. 

But  all  this  is  no  part  of  our  task.  We  shall  be  brought  back 
once  more  to  the  subject  of  cultivated  plants  by  the  history  of 
wme,  which  we  reserve  for  chapter  vii.  (Food  and  Drink). 

Havmg  thus  far  concerned  ourselves  exclusively  with  the  agri- 
culture of  the  prehistoric  European  period,  we  must  before 
ciosmg  this  chapter  dwell,  if  only  for  a  few  words,  on  the  Indo- 
iranians.  We  have  already  seen  on  p.  284  that  special  ao-ree- 
ments    exist  between   Sanskrit    and   Iranian   in  agricultural 
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Jhlflh^'^^  """i^  il°°thingto  prevent  us  from  assuming 

that  these  peoples,  like  the  Europeans,  effected  their  transit  on 
to  agriculture,  or  at  any  rate  made  considerable  advance  in 
agriculture  on  some  suitable  soil,  the  locality  of  which  we  slJl 

^  - 

DriL^llTilf  V  "^"^T'''''  ''^^"'^^l*"^^  ^S^^  must  be  regarded  as 
fhHi  V  .  1.  """^  ''I-  ™P^y^"-  permanent  settlement.  In 
Tultir  T  ^!f'/r"^''"^  ^''S''''  investigations  {Ostiran. 

Kultur,  p.  399,  /.  ,  we  are  confronted  by  two  stages  of  culture 
amongst  the  Zend  people.  First  the  GatL  present'us  with  wh 
was  practically  the  economic  life  of  the  primeval  Indo-Iranian 
period:  agriculture  is  not  absolutely  unknown,  but  it  is  very 
secondary  to  cattle-breeding.  The  centre  of  the  tribal  economy  is 
the  cow.  Irrigation  of  the  soil— absolutely  indispensable,  under  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  ground  in  Persia,  if  the  soil  is  to  be  tilled 
even  in  a  moderately  effective  manner— is  not  yet  mentioned 

!  P'fii?'"^  presented  by  the  younger  portions  of  the  Avesta  is 
quite  different :  m  them  the  Iranian  has  become  a  settled  agricul- 
turist who  tills  the  soil  in  accordance  with  the  godly  precepts 
ot  Ahura  Mazda.  Irrigation  is  practised  with  technical  skill. 
Even  the  cultivation  of  trees,  which  binds  man  more  surely  to  his 
native  soil,  is  known  to  the  people  of  the  Avesta. 

The  Indians,  too,  seem  to  have  enjoyed,  even  in  the  age  of  the 
Rigveda,  a  more  settled  form  of  life  than,  say,  the  Greeks  of 
whom  Thucydides  speaks  (c/.  above,  p.  281),  or  the  Teutons 
described  by  C^sar,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  gradual 
advance  southwards  and  eastwards,  in  the  face  of  the  resistance 
of  the  natives,  was  still  going  on  amongst  the  Indians.  Here 
and  there,  as  Ludwig  remarks  in  the  index  to  his  translation  of  the 
Rigveda,  p.  138,  the  text  seems  indeed  to  point  to  the  existence 
of  hostile  relations  between  the  later  "Aryan"  immigrants  and 
the  earlier  ones  _who  had  already  pei-manently  settled  down. 

Unfortunately,,  as  yet  we  know  very  little  of  the  relation  of 
the  Vedic  Indian  to  the  soil  he  tilled.  What  is  beyond  doubt  is 
that  the  economic  life  of  this  period  was  played  in  the  community 
of  villagers  who  were  bound  together  by  the  bonds  of  kinsman- 
ship.  But,  touching  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  land 
of  the  whole  village,  from  the  point  of  view  of  legal  rights  and 
property,  nothing  satisfactory  is  known  to  me.  One  passage 
(Rigv.,  i.  110.  5)  clearly  refers  to  measuring  out  fields  {hshetram 
iva  vi  mamus  tejanena),  and  may  refer  to  private  property  not 
to  the  property  of  the  community.*    In  this  connection  we  may 

*  We  may  expect  further  information  as  to  the  state  of  things  in  modern 
India  in  this  respect  from  the  Ethnological  Survey  of  India  (above,  p.  112). 

Cf.  the  characteristic  questions  :  "382.  Are  there  traces,  among  the  

caste  or  tribe,  of  village  communities  or  of  a  communal  organisation  embracing 
groups  of  villages  ?  386.  Are  there  any  traces  of  the  periodical  redistribution 
of  common  arable  land  among  the  members  or  sections  of  the  community  ? 
389.  Do  commiuial  rights  of  pasturage  exist  or  are  they  asserted  over  laud 
which  is  private  property?  "  &c. 
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mention  that  both  in  Sanskrit  and  in  Iranian,  words  for  settle- 
ment, (fee,  are  formed  from  the  root  Icrsh,  karesh,  "to  plough:" 
thus.  Sans,  krshtdyas  (especially  pdnca  kr.)  means  literally 
"  ploughman,"  then  "a  settled  people,"  "men";  Zend  karsha  ni 
karsko-rdza,  "founding  settlements"  (Geiger,  0.  C,  p.  399). 

"What  cultivated  plants  belong  to  the  primitive  Indo-Iranian 
period  cannot  be  determined  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  our 
sources  in  this  matter.  The  only  plant  mentioned  both  in  the 
Avesta  and  also  in  the  Rigveda,  is  i/dva,  bat — even  if  this  word 
meant  barley  in  later  Sanskrit,  and  also  in  modern  Iranian  dialects 
(Pers.  ffmv,  Osset.  i/ew,  "barley,"  but  Digoric  yau,  "millet") — it 
is  still  doubtful  whether  the  word  originally  had  such  a  restricted 
meaning. 

The  flax  of  the  Europeans  (c/.  above,  p.  294)  has  its  place 
taken  by  the  hemp  of  the  Indo-Iranians  (Sans.  bhangd  =  Zend 
banha),  which  was  originally  prized  for  the  intoxicating  effects  of 
its  decoctions.  In  the  Eigveda  hhangd  is  an  epithet  of  soma ; 
as  hemp  it  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  Atharva  Veda.  In 
Iranian  heng  is  to  this  day  a  name  for  the  intoxicating  haschisch 
(W.  Geiger,  0.  C,  p.  152). 

We  shall  speak  of  Sans.  s6'ma  =  Zend  hauma  in  chapter  vii. 

As  for  cultivated  plants  mentioned  not  in  the  Rigveda,  but  in 
other  Vedic  texts,  wheat  and  beans  (c/.  above,  p.  284)  seem  to 
have  joint  names  in  Sanskrit  and  modern  Persian  dialects. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


COMPUTATION  OF  TIME. 

^'''tnft-Comlra^;;^^  Year-Moon  and 

SaLs  oTtC  ^''A'^*'°"~^"P''''^^  ^^'^  Solar  Year 

the  Day.  Months-Computation  by  Nights-Day-Diyisions  of 

If  to  the  history  of  agriculture  and  cultivated  plants  I  append 
a  short  review  of  the  origins  of  the  Tndo-Germanic  methods  of 
computing  time  it  is  because  the  two  things  are  causally  con- 
nected with  each  other.  J.  Grimm  (GescMchte  d.  D.  Spr.)  rightly 
remarks:  "Agricultural  peoples  are  the  first  to  attend  to  the 
service  of  the  gods  and  the  computation  of  time;"  and  it  is 
obvious  that  he  who  commits  the  seed  to  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
and  hopes  for  wealth  and  happiness  for  himself  and  his  family 
trom  Its  growth  and  prosperity— he  is  the  first  man  in  tlie  country- 
side to  take  a  hvely  interest  in  the  precise  computation  of  time, 
^ow,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  pages  that  the  Indo- 
Ji,uropeaus  m  their  primeval  period  were  far  from  having  attained 
the  height  of  permanent  agricultural  life,  it  will  be  important  to 
investigate  whether  what  we  can  ascertain  as  to  the  oldest  method 
of  computing  time  is  in  harmony  with  this  conclusion. 

Nor  will  it  be  less  valuable— for  the  purpose  of  understanding 
the  historic  calendars  of  the  individual  Indo-Germanic  peoples— to 
discover  the  common  element  at  the  bottom  of  them  all.  And, 
thirdly,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  divisions  of  time  made  by 
a  people,  e.ff.,  the  question  how  many  and  what  seasons  of  the 
year  it  distinguished,  are  closely  connected  with  the  position  and 
climate  of  the  country  in  which  it  dwells ;  so  that  we  may  hope 
to  gain  some  further  data  for  this  subject,  i.e.,  the  question  of  the 
original  Indo-European  home. 


I.  The  Seasons  of  the  Year. 

In  the  case  of  a  people  that  lives  almost  exclusively  on  the 
produce  of  its  herds,  two  observations  are  forced  on  the  notice  of 
naan  by  the  influence  of  changes  of  weather;  that  is  to  say,  he 
distinguishes  between  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  his  herds 
have  to  seek  their  food  on  the  open  pastui-e-land,  and  that  iii 
which  they  have  to  be  sheltered  from  the  horrors  of  tlie  weather 
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in  subterranean  caves,  in  the  safety  of  the  pen,  or  in  the  hospitable 
stall. 

If  we  may  believe  Vamb(5ry  {Primitive  Kultur,  p.  162,/.),  the 
Turko-Tataric  peoples  in  their  primitive  period  distinguished  two 
seasons  of  the  year  only,  summer  and  winter,  in  the  name  of 
which  the  conditions  of  nomad  life  are  clearly  mirrored.  Accord- 
ing to  him  the  name  of  summei-,  jaz,  amounts  to  "  the  season  of 
the  year  in  which  a  people  scatters"  {jaz,  "to  spread  out," ^azi, 
"  plain,"  jazilamah,  "  to  go  to  the  pasturage,  to  the  steppes "), 
whereas  the  name  of  winter.  Mi,  Ids  meant  the  snowy  season  of 
the  year  {kaj-i§,  kais-kid,  "snow-drift"). 

What  can  we  infer  as  to  the  conditions  of  life  amongst  the  most 
ancient  Indo-Europeans  in  this  respect  1 

The  season  of  the  year  most  sharply  defined  in  the  Indo-Germanic 
languages,  and  most  widely  spread  amongst  them,  is  beyond 
question  winter:  Zend  zyti,  "winter,"  G.  x"^J'')  "snow,"  Lat.  hiems, 
1.  gam,  "winter;"  Sans,  hdyand,  "year,"  Zend  zayano,  "winter;" 
Sans,  hemantd,  "winter,"  G.  x^ifjLOiv,  "storm,"  Armen.  "snow," 
Lith.  iiemd,  O.S.  zima ;  Sans,  himd,  "cold,  winter,"  Zend  zima, 
"winter,  year,"  Arm.  jmefw,  "winter,"  Alb.  dimen,  "winter,"  Teut. 
Sn-gimus,  "annual"  {lex  Salica;  Kern  Taal  u.  Letter!).,  ii.  143), 
Lat.  bimus,  trimus,  &c.,  "biennial,  triennial,"  G.  y^ifi.apo';,  x^fiaipa, 
"  he-goat,  goat "  ("  yearling  "). 

The  root  is  unknown ;  but  the  change  of  meaning  in  the  stock 
of  words  quoted  (winter,  storm,  snow)  mirrors  the  conditions  of  a 
northern  winter,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  an  Indo- 
Germanic  root  for  "to  snow:"  Zend  snizh  (but  vafra,  "snow"  = 
Sans,  vdpra,  "earthwork"?),  Lat.  ninguere,  nix,  G.  vt'^et,  vt^a,  Goth. 
sndivs,  Lith.  sniigas,  O.S.  snegu,  I.  snechta.  The  comparison  of 
O.H.G.  is  with  Zend  isi,  "ice,"  is  doubtful. 

Over  against  this  stock  of  words  for  winter  are  three  equations 
which  agree  in  denoting  a  more  pleasant  season  of  the  year.  They 
are  : — 

1.  Sans,  vasantd,  Zend  vanhri  (Mod.  P.  hehdr),  Armen.  garun, 

O.S.  vesna,  O.N.  vdr,  Lat.  ver,  G.  lap,  "spring,"  Lith.  wasara, 
"  summer." 

2.  OKjaru,  "spring,"  G.  wpa,  "pleasant  season  of  the  year," 

Goth,  jer,  "year,"  Zend  yc^re,  "year." 

3.  Sans,  sdmd,  "half-year,  year,"  Zend  hama,  Armen.  amarn,  am, 

"year,"  I.  sam,  samrad,  O.H.G.  sumar,  "summer." 

The  question  then  presents  itself  whether  the  above  series  of 
words  are  only  different  ways  of  expressing  the  same  notion,  or 
whether  they  warrant  us  in  assuming  that  the  warm  and  pleasant 
season  of  the  year  had  already  been  divided  by  the  original  people 
mto  spring  and  summer.  I  believe  the  latter  was  not  the  case  • 
that  on  the  contrary  everything  serves  to  indicate  that  the  Indo- 
Luropean  year  was  divided  into  two  parts,  summer  and  winter  And 
I  believe  I  can  make  the  following  points  in  support  of  this  view— 

1.  The  above  equations  by  no  means  agree  in  their  meanings. 
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l^h^r^lV^"  derivations  of  the  root  ves  the  notion  of  spring 
inheies,  Lith.  wasara  means  "summer,"  and  it  is  only  po-wdsaris 
hat  means  "  spring."  Again,  G.  (No.  2)  is  the  plea^sfntTeaTon 
m  general,  as  is  sho^v'n  particularly  by  d^r-^pyj,  "harvest"  ("late 
summer").  In  the  case  of  No.  3  we  probablj  have  to  start  from 
the  meaning  of  "half-year,"  preserved  in  Sanskrit,  as  scarcely 
aiiyone  will  be  willing  to  separate  sdmd  from  samd,  "equal" 
Hence  the  conception  of  summer-the  two  meanings  coexisted  in 
the  primeval  period — as  a  term  of  six  months. 

2.  Nearly  everywhere  in  the  chronology  of  the  individual 
peoples  a  division  of  the  year  into  two  parts  can  be  traced  This 
finds  linguistic  expression  in  the  circumstance  that  the  terms  for 
summer,  sprmg,  and  winter  have  parallel  suffix  formations  As  in 
the  primeval  period  *gM-m  and  *sem-*  existed  side  by  side,  so  in 
Zend  nma  and  hmna  correspond  to  each  other  (Spiegel,  Arische 
l  eriode,  21,  23),  in  Armenian  amarn  amd  jmern  (Hubschmann, 
A.  i}t.,  1.  40),  m  Teutonic  sum-ar  and  wint-ar,  in  Celtic  gam  and 
mm,  m  Indian  vasantd  and  hemantd.  There  is  absolutely  no 
instance  in  which  one  and  the  same  language  shows  identity  of 
suffixes  in  the  names  of  three  seasons  of  the  year.  In  Slavonic,  also, 
the  year  is  divided  into  two  principal  divisions,  summer  {Veto)  and 
winter  {zima);  and,  finally,  evident  traces  of  the  old  state  of  things 
are  not  wanting  in  Greek  (cf.  Od.,  vii.  118:  t6.u,v  oZ^rore  Kapirh^ 
dTToXXvTaL  ovB'  dTToAetVei  ^et/Aaros  ovSi  Oepevs)  and  Latin  (Unger, 
Zeitrechmcng  der  Griechen  und  Homer  Eandbuch  der  Kl.  A.  herama 
V.  I.  Mailer,  i.  556  and  610). 

3.  Most  Indo-Gei-manic  peoples'  views  of  nature  are  pervaded  by 
the  idea  of  a  conflict  between  the  pleasant  and  the  wintry  season  of 
the  year.  In  the  Zend  Avesta  the  story  is:  Perpetual  summer 
reigned  in  the  Airyana-vaejanh,  but  Agra-mainyus  could  not  suffer 
this  happiness  to  endure ;  therefore  he  created  a  counteraction,  a 
great  snake  and  the  winter,  produced  by  the  Deevas.  Our  own 
Teutonic  antiquity  developed  the  contrast  between  summer  and 
winter  in  an  extremely  original  manner,  for  which  I  refer  to  J. 
Grimm's  Deutsche  Mythologie.  Slavonic  tales  tell  of  a  youth  or  a 
young  maiden  who  is  rescued  from  the  power  which  had  bound  her 
in  an  enchanted  palace  of  crystal.  This  reminds  us  of  our  Sleeping 
Beauty  :  the  kiss  of  spring  releases  the  earth  plunged  in  the  deep 
slumber  of  winter.  In  warmer  climes,  peopled  by  Indo-Europeans, 
this  simile  naturally  loses  its  force.  In  India  all  recollection  of  it 
seems  to  have  been  transfen-ed  to  the  struggle  between  India  and 
Vritra,  who  has  captured  the  cloud  cows. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  believe  we  have  the  right  to  presuppose 
an  original  division  of  the  Indo-Germanic  year  into  two  seasons. 
The  coexistence  of  the  three  above-mentioned  terms  for  the 
pleasant  season  of  the  year  may  be  explained  by  assuming  that  the 
words  formed  from  the  root  ye,  "to  go,"  were  originally  adjectives 
to  *semd,  so  that  *yerd  semd  may  have  meant  the  half-year  in  which 
"one  goes  out,  goes  to  the  pasture-land  "  (r/.  Zend  d-yd-thra,  "  the 
*  Cf.  Brugmann,  Orundriss,  ii.  i.  453. 
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return  of  the  cattle  from  pasture,"  Sans,  ydtrd,  "going  out  to 
pasture,"  Roth,  Z.  d.  D.  M.  G.,  xxxiv.  704,  and  Turko-Tat.  jaz  above, 
p.  301).  The  words  formed  from  the  root  ves,  however,  certainly- 
only  designated  the  beginning  of  the  pleasant  season  (cf.  O.H.G. 
ostarUn,  dstara,  "  ancient  spring  festival,"  from  root  us :  ves),  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  none  of  them  can,  like  the  derivatives  from 
sem-,  ye,  ghei,  serve  to  designate  the  whole  year. 

Now,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  Indo-Germanic  population 
of  Europe,  like  the  Indo-Iranians  before  their  separation,  must 
have  made  some  not  inconsiderable  advances  in  the  matter  of 
agriculture;  and  thus  we  might  expect  to  find  amongst  both 
groups  of  peoples  a  third  season  of  the  year  designated,  which  did 
not  indeed  drive  out  the  ancient  division  of  the  year  into  two  parts 
— for  this  continued  as  we  have  said  into  historic  times — but  which 
did  bring  into  particular  prominence  that  portion  of  the  pleasant 
season  {*sein)  in  which  things  ripened  and  crops  were  got  in. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case.  In  Indo- 
Iranian,  Sans,  par-dd  and  Zend  saredka  agree,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility belong  to  the  Sans,  root  par%  "to  seethe,  cook."  In  European 
I  am  inclined,  in  spite  of  certain  phonetic  difficulties,  to  join 
Frohde  (B.  B.,  i.  329)  in  comparing  Goth,  asans,  "  Oepos  "  {OepClnv, 
"to  gather  crops,"  O.S.  jeseni,  Russ.  osen%,  Pr.  assanis,  "harvest") 
=  Lat.  annus,  "year"  (lit.  "  summer,"  "crop-time; "  annus  for  '^dnus 
from  *as-no;  cf.  cunnus  for  *cilnus  from  *c2is-no;  Stolz,  Lat.  Gr  p 
187),  annona,  "  produce  in  the  shape  of  grain."*  The  common  root 
would  be  the  as,  which  is  widely  spread  in  ancient  Teutonic  in 
the  meaning  of  "working  in  the  fields"  (M.H.G.  asten,  O.H  G 
arnon).  Cf.  Kluge,  Et.  W.\  p.  73 ;  Thurneysen,  K.  Z.,  xxx.  476 
differs.  ' 

If  we  now  leave  these  primeval  expressions  and  turn  to  the 
subsequent  additions  made  by  the  most  important  peoples  to  their 
terminology,  we  find  it  remarkable  to  begin  with  that  Teutonic  has 
retamed  but  few  traces  of  derivatives  from  the  roots  ves  and  gkei 
The  place  of  the  former  has  been  taken  by  O.H.G.  lenzo,  lanqii 
A.b.  lencten,  which  is  confined  to  West  Teutonic  languages  and  is 
altogether  obscure ;  of  the  latter  by  the  common  Teutonic  Goth 
vxntrus,  which  perhaps  belongs  to  the  O.I.  find,  "white,"  and  so 
designates  the  season  of  the  year  after  the  colour  of  the  snow 
(Keller,  KelUsche  Brief p.  113).  A  parallel  to  this  is  afforded 
by  the  Lithuanian  name  for  the  harvest,  rudu-.rMas  "red" 
louching  the  Teutonic  harvest  we  have  the  important  record  of 
Tacitus  {Germ.,  26):  "  Hiems  et  ver  et  sestas  intellectum  ac 
vocabula  habent,  autumni  perinde  nomen  ac  bona  ignorautur  " 
It  follows  from  this  that  the  O.H.G.  herhest,  A.S  Imrfest^ 
(O.r^.  haust  can  scarcely  be  connected),  which  is  confined  to 

*  That  the  apctiltural  Romans  chose  an  expression  which  literallv  rr,oa„f 
"harvest-crop"  to  designate  the  year  seems  likely  ^uoZ.h  olhS}^^Z^^ 
compare  Lat.  annus  :  Goth,  ahi,  "year."  Utlieis,  indeed, 

r<fu^^^  root  however,  is  of  course  the  same  as  in  Lat.  camcrr  a  .  ' 
Cf.  Heb.  chore/,  "  harvest  "  :  cUraf,  "pluck."  carpcrc,  G.  Kapiros. 
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High  German  and  Dutch,  did  not  establish  itself  until  after 
iacitus  as  the  word  for  the  crop  of  bona  autumni,  i.e.,  of  fruit 
Ireviously,  as  it  is  an  ancient  formation,  it  may  have  been 
synonymous  with  Goth,  asans. 

In  the  Slavonic  languages  the  Common  Slav.  Veto  alone  remains 
lor  us  to  mention.  It  is  usually  connected  with  Lith  lytus 
'  ram  which  linguistically  is  correct  enough,  but  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  meaning  is  extremely  remarkable.    See  below. 

It  is  intelligible  that  in  southern  climes  new  expressions  became 
necessary   for   summer   (Lat.    cestas  :  aWoy,  G.  Oipo^  =  Armen 
jer  :  Sans,  gharmd,  "glow,"  Lat.  formus),  expressing  the  warmth 
of  the  season.    Summer  is  here  the  harvest  season  (^'ept^tv,  "  to 
harvest").    Lat.  ver  and  G.  e'ap  attain  the  rank  of  a  separate 
season.    Then  in  both  languages  various  names  for  the  harvest 
the  time  of  fruit  crops  and  vintage,  grow  up  :  in  Lat.  auturmius, 
which  IS  perhaps  assimilated  in  its  suffix  to  Vert-umnm  (  :  verto) 
the  god  of  the  turning  seasons  of  the  year,"  of  the  Trepi-Triofj^ivw'v 
eviavTuiv  (cf.  Sans,  ritu-vrtti,   "  turn  of  the  seasons,"   "  year ") ; 
the  *awto  which  remains  I  would  compare  with   O.N.  avdr, 
"  wealth."     In  Greek,  even  in  Homer,  the  ott-w/dt?  {cf.  German 
spatjahr  =  harvest)  follows  the  (9epo5,  the  TeOaXvla  oTrmprj,  the  time 
of  great  heat  {IL,  xxi.  346),  but  also  of  the  pouring  rain  xvi. 
385).    Attempts  at  dividing  the  year  into  six  or  seven  portions  are 
also  found  amongst  the  Greeks  (linger,  loc.  cit.,  p.  561). 

In  the  Vendidad  of  the  Avesta,  as  already  remarked,  winter  and 
summer  (zi/do,  zima  :  hama)  form  the  basis  of  the  computation  of 
time.  The  short  transitional  season  of  spring  (yahhri  and  zare- 
maya*  "the  green":  Sans,  hdri  :  O.S.  zelenil,  "green")  is  not 
originally  taken  into  account.  The  word  created  in  the  Indo- 
Iranian  period  for  fruil^time,  saredha,  has  taken  on  the  meaning 
of  "  year,"  though  in  Ossetic  sdrdd,  "summer,"  has  preserved  the 
proper  sense  of  "  time  of  ripe  fruit"  (sdrdd  and  zumdg,  "summer" 
and  "  winter,"  by  the  side  of  a  more  recent  division  into  five 
parts;  Hiibschmann,  Osset.  Spr.,  p.  63). 

On  Indian  soil  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  the  seasons 
may  be  observed.  As  sdmd  was  only  preserved  in  the  sense  of 
"half-year,"  "year,"  the  terms  inherited  from  the  primeval  period 
were  vasantd,  hemantd,  gardd.  The  division  of  the  year  into  three 
parts  {trayo  vd  rtavah  samvatsarasya,  Qat.  Br.)  in  the  Vedic 
period  tended,  the  further  behind  the  old  abodes  in  the  Punjaiib 
were  left,  to  become  a  division  into  five  seasons  :  vasantd,  grtshmd 
(cestas,  6 epos:),  varshd  ("  rainy  season ; "  cf.  Slav,  leto),  farad, 
hemantd  gigira,  (p'fira,  "cool"),  or,  dividing  the  last  two,  into 
six  seasons  (cf  £.  R.,  under  rtu,  "  season  of  the  year").  The  modern 
Hindus,  finally,  distinguish:  Baras,  the  rainy  season,  July  and 
August ;  Scharad,  the  depressing,  humid  seasons  after  the  rains, 
September  and  October ;  Hemanta,  the  cool  season,  November  and 
December;  Sisira,  the  dewy  season,  the  period  of  cool  mornings 
and  of  cloud,  January  and  February  ;  Wasant,  spring,  March  and 
•  Cf.  Roth,  Z.  d.  D.  M.  (?.,  xxxiv.  702. 
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April ;  Grischma,  the  bright,  sunny,  hot  time  of  the  year,  May  and 
June  (Schlagintweit,  Indien,  ii.  173,  note). 

To  return  to  the  primeval  period,  there  is  still  the  important 
question  whether  the  conception  of  winter  and  summer  combined 
into  one  whole,  the  conception  of  the  year,  had  found  expression 
in  language. 

This  appears  actually  to  have  been  the  case.    We  find  agree- 
ment between :  Sans,  sam-vat-s-ard,  "year,"  samvatsam,  "a  year 
long,  panvatsard,  "a  full  year,"  vatsard,  G.  Ferog*  "year"  Alb 
vi<^t,  "je^r,"  n-viet,  "in  this  year"  (G.  Meyer,  Alb.  Gr.),  Lat. 
vetus,-f  "old,"  O.S.  vetuchu,  Lith.  wetuszas,  &c.    Further,  Sans. 
2xcrut  Famiv  D.  pard,  par-wuz  (Tomaschek,  C.  St.,  p.  19),  Osset 
/are,  N  Pers.  pdr,  Armen.  keru  (Hiibschmann,  Arm.  St.,  i   39  • 
Osset.  Spr.,  65)  =  G.  ^ipvac,  O.N.  fjorp.    There  is  yet  a  second 
Indo^Germanic  equation  to  produce  :  Lith.  metas  =Alb.  mot,  "year" 
V+   '        ^'  ^^^^  original  meaning  of  which  (root  me)  is  "measure 
of  time,    just  as  m  Slavonic  words  meaning  "year,"  like  Bulg 
godina,^  Serv.  god,  and  words  meaning  "time,"  "feast"  (Pol 
gody,  Cech  hod),  are  derived  from  the  same  voot;\  Miklosich,  Et 
W    p  bl.    It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  not  impossible  that  O.S 
leto,     summer,'  "year,"  must  rather  be  connected  with  I.  lith, 

festival,      feast-day,"  than  with  Lith.  lytiis,  "rain  " 
.r2S^^\'^^^tl'  however   of  counting  the  year  may  have  been 
employed  in  the  primeval  period  than  the  ancient  neuter  vetos 
which  perhaps  originally  meant  nothing  more  than  "past  time," 
antiquity."    On  the  one  hand,  in  ancient  texts  the  seasons  of 
tne  year  are  enumerated  in  order. 

Thus,  in  the  Hildebrandslied  we  have  :  Ic  walldta  sumaro  enti 
w^ntro  sehst^c  (  =  30  years,  60  half-years,  A.S.  missere,  O.N.  ZseH)  - 

H  a  a  ^ig^e'ia,  too,  we  have  such  sentences  as  "live  for 
a  hundred  years,  a  hundred  winters,  a  hundred  springs  and 
obviZ  ;r  f  Si-il-'y-  Homer  and  elsewLre^  '  Itt 

obvious  that  expressions  of  this  broad  and  unwieldy  descrintion 
were  prmcipally  employed  on  poetic  occasions,  e.g.,  iXT^XZ 

from  If^^  (^:TwJf'rrm  *fF'V  '  "'"^^^'^  =  ^eVo. 

Sans,  sdnn,  "old."    Od.,  i.  16  :—  '      ""^  earlier")  = 

Tifi  01  €7r6/cAci)trai/T0  k.t.A., 

would,  e  g   really  be  :  "  When-as  the  earlier  years  turned  hv  th., 

m  which,"  &c.  •'     ^  rarnea  Dy— that  year  came 

always  has  to  the  festival.  '"^'^"lei  omits  the  reference  which  the  word 
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invocations  of  health  and  happiness  which  were  known  even  to  the 
primeval  period. 

For  the  purposes  of  daily  life  it  sufficed  to  designate  the  coming 
year  or  the  past  by  the  name  of  one  of  the  seasons  (^ars  pro  toto). 
The  Indo-Germauic  languages  are  pervaded  by  an  unmistakable 
tendency  to  forget  the  original  meaning  of  the  name  of  a  season 
and  to  employ  it  to  designate  the  year  as  a  whole.  In  this  sense 
we  have : — 

1.  The  Winter:  Derivatives  from  the  root ghei  (cf.  above,  p.  301). 
Cf.,  further,  Goth,  vintrus  {qind  bloprinnandei  tvalih  vintruns), 
Zend  aiwigdma,  "  winter  and  year."  The  frequency  of  this  change 
of  meaning  from  winter  to  year  is  an  indication  of  the  important 
part  played  by  winter  in  the  climate  of  the  original  land. 

2.  The  Autumn :  Zend  saredha  {cf.  above,  p.  304).  So,  too, 
Sans,  pardd  is  very  frequently  used  for  "  year."  A.  Weber  {Ind. 
Stud.,  xvii.  232)  remarks  on  this  :  "  The  formal  enumeration  of 
years,  in  the  aphorisms  of  the  ritual  text,  down  to  the  grhya- 
sUtra,  is  by  harvests.  This  represents  an  intermediate  stage 
between  the  old  method  of  counting  by  winters  (himds)  and  the 
later  method  by  rainy  seasons  (varshdni),  corresponding  to  the 
change  of  abode  which  had  taken  place  in  the  meanwhile." 

3.  The  Summer :  Derivatives  from  the  root  sem-  (see .  above, 
p.  301).  To  these  we  may  perhaps  add  O.S.  leto,  "summer," 
"  year  "  (cf.  however,  above,  p.  305).  Derivatives  from  the  root 
ye  (see  above,  p.  301). 

The  changes  of  meaning  here  indicated  in  Indo-European  are 
repeated  in  the  Finn  languages.  Thus,  we  have  in  Mordv.  kiza, 
"summer,"  "year,"  inOstjak  tal,  "winter,"  "year;"  and,  further, 
in  Ostjak  tallun,  "winter  and  summer "  =  year.  These  languages 
have  also  a  common  word  for  the  concept  year :  Finn,  vuosi, 
Weps.  wos,  Ostj.  ot.  Tomaschek  regards  this  as  identical  with 
Indo-Ger manic  vet,  ut  {Pamir  D.,  p.  19),  a  remarkable  connection, 
if  correct,  in  the  history  of  culture. 

II.  Moon  and  Month. 

Of  the  stars  that  deck  the  heavens'  vault,  it  was  the  moon  with 
her  perpetual  changes  that  first  proclaimed  the  course  of  time  to 
the  Indo-European s  as  to  other  peoples.  "Omnium  admirationem," 
says  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat,  ii.  9.  41),  vincit  novissimum  sidus  terrisque 
familiarissimum."  Moon  and  month  coincide,  with  occasional 
small  differences  of  suffix,  in  Indo-European  :  thus  in  Sans,  mas, 
Zend  mdo,  0.  Pers.  mdha,  in  O.S.  mheci,  in  Lith.  menu  {m'Snesis,^ 
"month"  only),  in  Goth,  mena,  "moon"  :  men6]>s,  "month." 
Frequently  it  is  only  the  name  of  the  measure  of  time  that 
survives  from  this  root,  while  new  names  have  come  in  for  the 
constellation:  thus  6.  fi-qv  :  a-eXrjvr],  "moon"  (o-e'Aas,  "bright- 
ness"), Lat.  mensis,  {Mene,  "dea  menstruationis")  :  Mm  (lucSre, 
"to beam"),  Armen.  amis,  "month"  :  ludn,  "moon"  (lucere),  O.I. 
mi  :  dsca,  "  moon  "  (of  obscure  origin).    Cf  also  Alb.  moi,  "month. 
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The  root  of  the  whole  of  this  stock  (on  whose  phonetics  see  J. 
Schmidt,  K.  Z.,  xxvi.  345)  is  rightly  looked  for  in  the  Indo-G. 
me,  Sans,  viu-mi,  "  I  measure,"  so  that  the  moon  presents  herself 
as  "the  measure  of  time,"  as  Max  Muller  expresses  it:  "the 
golden  hand  on  the  dark  dial  of  heaven." 

In  the  month  as  determined  by  the  moon  we  have  then  to  see 
the  first  and  surest  beginnings  of  a  systematic  computation  of 
time  amongst  the  Indo-Europeans. 

The  purely  lunar  month  consists,  of  course,  of  29  days,  12 
hours,  44  minutes,  3  seconds ;  and  that  it  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  have  the  value  of  the  period  assigned  to  it  by 
nature,  not  only  in  the  primeval  age,  but  also  amongst  the 
mdividual  peoples,  is  indicated  in  all  probability,  amongst  other 
thmgs  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  important  natural  processes, 
the  term  of  which  could  be  accurately  reckoned,  gestation,  was 
fixed  in  early  ages  not  at  nine  but  at  ten  months. 

If,  in  the  Vedic  period,  a  child  has  to  be  indicated  as  near  birth, 
It  IS  called  daQmiasya,  " a  ten  months'  child."  In  a  prayer  for  the 
fertility  of  woman  the  words  used  are  : — 

Tarn  te  gdrhham.  havdmahe—da^ame  mdsi  sutave. 
"We  pray  thee  for  the  delivery  of  the  fruit  (previously  described) 
m  the  tenth  month."  So,  too,  in  the  Avesta  the  normal  time  for 
confinement  is  the  tenth  month  (Geiger,  0.  C,  p.  236),  in  Hero- 
dotus (vi.  69)  equally,  and  also  amongst  the  Romans,  e.g.,  the  same 
computation  occurs  in  the  Twelve  Tables  (Unger,  loc.  cit.,  p.  616) 
0/  Leist  on  the  conception  of  a  gestation-year  of  ten  months 
[Altansckes  Jus  Gentium,  p.  262,  ff.). 

The  month  is  natm-ally  divided,  by  the  two  opposite  phases  of 
the  full  moon  and  the  new  moon,  into  two  halves,  which  the 
Indians  call  pilrva-pakslid  and  apara-pahshd,  the  "front"  and 
"hind  (Zimmer,  .4^^md  L.,  p.  364),  or  r^uMapaksha  and  hslina- 
palcsha,  the  "bright"  and  "dark"  halves.  The  expressions 
yava  &n&  ayma  also  occur  in  Vedic  texts  for  the  same  ideas  I 
should  be  inclined  to  connect  this  ydva  with  yiivan,  "youne" 
{ydv-iyans,  ydv-iskta),  and  Lith.  jdunas  menu,  "  new  moon  " 

The  division  of  the  month  into  two  parts  which  we  have  found 
amongst  the  Indo-Europeans  is  also  presupposed  in  the  Avesta 
(Geiger,  loc.  nt.,  p.  316).    In  Greek  it  is  pointed  to  by  the  fxpres 
sion  ftrjvos  tcrraiMevov  and  ^yjvb^  ^Oivovro^,  although  in  historical 
times  a  division  0  the  month  into  three  decades  of  days  (the  waW 
crescent,  more  or  less  full  disk,  the  waning  crescent)  was  brougS 
connection  with  it.   Amongst  the  Teutons  also,  in  Tacitus'  fccoui  ? 
{Germ.,  a  xi ),  the  new  and  full  moon  appear  as  the  most  prominent 
phases  of  the  moon  ("  cum  aut  inchoatur  luna  aut  impkkir 
On  Roman  ground,  the  idus,  "the  brighter  nights"  (a  rP  '  IJ' 
burn"),  correspond  to  the  full  moonf to  the  nfwUn 
the  proclaiming  day"  (calare,  KaAav),  so  named  " because  on  tTe 
first  day  of  every  calendar  month  at  the  command  of  the  king  nater 
of  the  sacrificial  king)  the  pontifices  proclaimed  in  thrpfesence 
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of  the  multitude  assembled  in  front  of  the  city  hill,  whether  five  or 
seven  days  were  to  be  reckoned  from  this  day  to  the  day  of  the  first 
quarter  inclusive  "  (Mommsen).  The  relation  of  the  noncB  {dies  ante 
nonum  idus),  in  their  origin,  to  the  calendm  and  idus  has  not  yet 
been  clearly  made  out  {cf.,  amongst  others,  Flex,  Die  celteste  Monats- 
teilung  der  RiSmer,  Jena,  1880).  Not  a  trace  of  any  further  sub- 
division of  the  month  into  more  than  two  parts  can  be  discovered 
in  the  primeval  period. 

The  moon  is  the  measure  of  time,  and  consequently  has  power 
over  the  growth  and  decay  of  things  as  influenced  by  the  course 
of  time.  Again,  the  light  of  the  moon  came  at  an  early  period  to 
be  credited  with  an  influence  on  the  vegetation  of  the  earth,  on 
man  and  his  destiny.  It  is  not  the  object  of  this  work  to  trace 
the  mark  left  on  all  ages  of  the  past  by  this  belief,  which  is  often 
weird  and  gloomy,  though  often  cheerful  and  child-like.  We  may, 
however,  mention  some  few  of  the  most  ancient  pieces  of  evidence 
which  show  what  an  important  influence  the  belief  in  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  phases  of  the  moon  has  frequently  had  on  the  history 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples.  "  Cum  ex  captivis  qusereret,"  says 
Ceesar  {B.  G.,  i.  50),  "  quamobrem  Ariovistus  proelio  non  decertaret, 
banc  reperiebat  causam,  quod  apud  Germanos  ea  consuetude  esset, 
ut  matres  familise  eorum  sortibus  ac  vaticinationibus  declararent, 
utrum  proelium  committi  ex  usu  esset  necne ;  eas  ita  dicere  :  non 
esse  fas  Germanos  superare,  si  ante  novam  lunam  proelio  con- 
tendissent."  The  explanation  is  given  by  Tacitus  {Germ.,  c.  xi.) : 
"  Cceunt  nisi  quid  fortuitum  et  subitum  incidit  certis  diebus  cum 
aut  inchoatur  luna  aut  impletur;  nam  agendis  rebus  hoc  aus- 
picatissimum  initium  credunt."  In  an  exactly  similar  way  the 
Spartans,  who  were  later  than  the  other  Greeks  in  getting 
enlightenment,  sent  the  Athenians  no  assistance  at  Marathon 
because  they  dared  not  march  out  [xrf  oi  TrA^pcos  edi/ros  rov  kvkXov 
(Hdt.,  vi.  106). 

Whether  the  lunar  month  is  multiplied  by  12,  our  usual  number 
of  months,  or  by  13,  the  number  of  months  common  amongst 
many  east  Asiatic  peoples  {cf.  Schiefner,  Das  dreizehnmonatliche 
Jahr  und  die  Monatsnamen  der  sibirischen  Vdlker,  Melanges  Busses, 
Tome  iii.  307,  ff.),  in  neither  case  does  the  number  of  months  in 
the  solar  year  give  365;^  days ;  and  this  raises  the  important 
question  whether  an  attempt  was  made  as  early  as  the  primeval 
period  to  equalise  the  lunar  and  the  solar  year. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Albrecht  Weber  in  his  treatise,  Zwei  vedische 
Texte  iiber  Omina  und  Portenta,  has,  on  p.  388,  put  forward  the 
conjecture  that  the  twelve  hallowed  nights  which  make  their 
appearance  in  Vedic  antiquity,  and  which  we  encounter  also  in  the 
west,  especially  amongst  the  Teutons,*  are  to  be  regarded  as  such 
an  attempt.  This  scholar  has,  however,  more  recently  himself 
raised  doubts  of  this,  as  he  says  in  Indische  Stvdien,  xvii.  224  : 
"And  when  the  question  is  raised,  what  then  may  we  regard 

*  A  special  investigation  of  the  "twelfths"  would  be  welcome  [cf.  E.  H. 
Meyer,  Indocj.  Mylhan,  ii.  526  ;  Ludwig,  Der  Rigvcda,  vi.  232). 
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as  really  at  the  bottom  of  these  twelve  days,  it  is  at  least  an 
obvious  idea  to  see  in  them  an  attempt  to  balance  the  lunar 
year  of  354  days  (beyond  a  question  the  oldest  mode  of  computing 
the  year)  with  the  solar  year  of  366  days;  and  so,  in  spite  of 
the  lunar  computation  common  amongst  the  people,  to  take  into 
account  the  actual  facts,  according  to  which  the  "  course  of  the 
sun"  determines  the  extent  of  the  year.  By  putting  on  the 
twelve  superfluous  days  to  the  end  of  the  lunar  year  on  the  one 
hand  the  computation  of  time  was  corrected,  on  the  other  a  sacred 
time  was  obtained  which  was  regarded  as  of  good  omen  for  the 
coming  year.  Such  an  explanation  is  open  to  suspicion,  because 
then  the  agreement  which  exists  between  Indians  and  Teutons  in 
regard  to  the  Twelfths  would  compel  us  to  assume  a  correct 
comprehension  of  the  lunar  and  solar  year  for  the  primitive  Indo- 
Germans ;  and  that  after  all  has  not  inconsiderable  difficulties  of 
its  own,  inasmuch  as  one  can  hardly  venture  to  ascribe  such 
knowledge  based  on  their  own  observation  to  the  people  of  that 
period." 

On  general  grounds,  I  too  consider  it  improbable  that  the 
arithmetical  problem  involved  in  balancing  the  kmar  and  solar 
year  was  solved  by  the  primitive  people.  The  same  conclusion 
too  is  indicated  by  special  considerations. 

The  references  to  time  and  its  computation  contained  in  the 
ancient  names  for  the  sun  *  are  as  scanty  as  we  have  seen  the 
moon  to  be  important,  both  in  fact  and  language,  as  a  "  measure 
of  time."  In  Greek,  the  word  Avxa^as,  "year"  (-avr-),  which  first 
appears  in  the  Odyssey,  might  perhaps  be  cited  here,  if  it  is  really 
to  be  taken  as  meaning  "  course  of  time."  In  Italian,  the  Umbrian 
ose,  Pelignian  uus,  "  anni,  annum  "  (Biicheler,  L.  J.  v.),  wdiich  seems 
to  correspond  to  the  Etrurian  Usil,  "Sol  et  Eos,"  Lat.  aur-ora, 
might  belong  here.  Sans,  rtu-vrtti  (above)  is  quite  a  recent 
formation.  I  know,  however,  of  no  other  designation  of  the  year 
derived  from  the  course  of  the  sun,  or  from  a  name  for  the 
sun  at  all.  When,  therefore,  Ideler  makes  the  following  observa- 
tion on  the  usage  of  language  in  his  Handbook  of  Chronology: 
"  Finally,  as  regards  the  year,  the  only  remark  that  need  be  made, 
in  addition  to  what  we  have  said  of  its  duration  and  different 
forms,  is  that  the  designation  for  this  concept  in  nearly  all 
languages  designates  a  circular  course,  movement  in  an  orbit," 
this  is  distinctly  untrue  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family. 

Further,  the  following  consideration  confirms  me  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  Indo-Europeans  before  the  dispersion  had  not  got 
beyond  computing  time  by  means  of  the  purely  lunar  month  • 
as  soon  as  the  lunar  year  comes  to  be  squared  with  the  solar  year" 
and  the  month  is  disconnected  from  the  changes  of  the  moon  in 
which  It  had  its  origin,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  months  of  which 
the  cu-cle  of  the  year  was  composed  become  definite,  annually 
recurrmg  units  to  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  names 
sfiould  be  given.  Had  this  step  been  taken  as  early  as  the 
*  For  the  names  of  the  sun,  see  oh.  xiii. 
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primeval  period,  we  should  confidently  expect  that,  in  the  great 
number  of  Indo-Germanic  names  for  the  months  handed  down 
from  ancient  as  well  as  recent  times,  traces  at  least  would  be 
found  here  and  there  of  some  original  agreement  between  them 
Only  the  fact  is  just  the  opposite.  Not  only  do  the  groups  of 
langiiages,  into  which  the  Indo-Germanic  family  of  speech  is 
divided,  altogether  diverge  from  each  other  in  their  names  for  the 
months,  but  the  members  of  these  groups,  e.g.,  of  the  Teutonic 
and  Slavonic,  of  the  Lithuanian,  show  such  a  variegated  diversitv 
in  their  dialects  as  to  exclude  the  faintest  notion  of  any  original 
agreement.  •'  ^ 

The  difference  between  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  names  for  the 
months  is  excellently  characterised  by  Mommsen  •  "  Whereas  by 
ftir  the  larger  number  of  the  Greek  mouths  derive  their  names 
from  the  gods  and  the  festival  of  the  gods,  few  from  the  character- 
istics of  the  seasons,  and  perhaps  none  from  the  mere  number  of 
their  place ;  amongst  the  unimaginative  Latins— we  have  no  infor- 
mation about  the  Sabellians  in  this  respect— at  least  half  of  the 
months,  from  Quinctilis  to  December,  are  named  merely  by  their 
numbers,  the  majority  of  the  remaining  Latin  and  Sabellian 
months  {Aprilis,  Mains  or  Mcesius,  Junius,  Floralis,  Januarius, 
Februarius,  intercalarius)  from  the  characteristics  of  the  seasons 
or  peculiarities  of  the  calendar,  and  only  one  single,  thou£^h 
indubitable,  one  from  a  deity— the  month  of  Mars,  which  god 
appears  here,  without  companions,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Latin, 
and  probably  also  of  the  Sabellian,  calendar,  more  decidedly  than 
any  where  else  as  par  excellence  the  tribal  and  national  god  of  the 
Latins  and  Sabellians,  that  is  to  say  of  the  Italians." 

A  wide  field  of  observation  is  revealed  when  we  set  foot  in 
northern  Europe  upon  Teutonic*  and  Slavonict  ground.  Here 
native  names  spring  up  in  luxuriant  abundance  in  nearly  every 
district,  borrowed  sometimes  from  the  occupations  of  daily  life, 
sometimes  from  time  or  weather,  sometimes  from  plants  and 
animals,  sometimes  from  religious  hfe,  and  generally  from 
Christianity,  but  always  agreeing  in  the  fresh  and  natural 
character  stamjDed  upon  them. 

Not  until  the  Roman  calendar  becomes  known,  and  succeeds  hi 
gradually  and  steathily  smuggling  in  its  foreign  names,  are  the 
names  of  the  months  established  in  a  fixed  order. 

With  what  difficulty,  however,  the  popular  mind,  content  as  it 
is  with  what  is  old,  becomes  habituated  to  precise  computation 
by  days  and  months,  is  shown  by  districts  in  which  expressions 
such  as  in  der  scU,  in  dein  snite,  im  hrdchet,  im  hoimet,  have  only 
slowly  been  supplanted  by  sdtrndn,  schnitmonat,  hrdch-  and  hoii- 
monat. 

*  Cf.  J.  Grimm,  Geschichte  der  dcutschen  Sprachc,  c.  6,  "  Feste  uiul 
Monate;"  and  K.  Weinhokl,  Die  deulschcn  MovMnamen,  Halle,  1869. 

+  Cf.  F.  Miklosich,  Die  slavischon  Monatsnamen  {Denkschriftcn  d.  pMlos. 
hist.  CI.  d.  kais.  Ak.  d.  W. ,  xvii.  1-30),  Wien,  1868  ;  Krek,  Einleitung  in  die 
Slav.  Litcraturgcschichte-,  ]}.  510,  ff.  Seliiefiier's  abovc-montioned  work,  J9as 
dreizehn  monatliche  Jahr,  &c.,  is  important  for  comparison. 
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I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  much-vexed*  GdJianhdrs,  the  six 
annual  festivals  of  the  Avesta,  as  originally  a  means  of  this  kuid 
for  determining  time,  and  as  intermediate  in  a  sort  of  way  between 
the  names  of  the  seasons  and  of  the  months.  Thus,  Paitishahya 
(:  hahya,  "sowing  ")  is  "  the  time  which  brings  the  grain  with  it ;" 
AycUhrima,  "  the  time  of  calling  the  cattle  home  "  (c/.  above,  p. 
303);  Maidydzaremya,  "the  middle  of  verdure,"  &c. 

We  saw  above,  on  p.  303,  that  the  oldest,  indeed  a  prehistoric, 
expression  of  this  kind  amongst  the  Europeans  is  the  equation 
Goth,  asans  (O.S.  jeseni),  Lat.  annus,  annona,  "the  time  of 
harvest." 

III.  Night  and  Day. 

As  the  measure  of  time  in  the  primeval  period  was  the  moon 
and  not  the  sun,  the  computation  of  time  by  nights  and  not  by 
days  needs  no  explanation.  Nor  should  it  be  necessary  to  adduce 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  this  well-known  custom  of  the 
remotest  times.  In  Sanskrit  dapa-rcUrd  {:  rdtri,  "  night ")  means 
a  period  of  ten  days,  ni^dnifam,  "  night  for  night "  =  "  daily." 
"  Let  us  celebrate  the  ancient  nights  (days)  and  autumns  (years)," 
says  a  hymn.  In  the  Avesta  the  practice  of  counting  by  nights 
(kshapan)  is  carried  still  further.  Amongst  the  Teutons,  in  whom 
this  usage  struck  Tacitus  even  ("nec  dierum  uumerum  sed 
noctium  computant,"  Germ.,  xi.),  formulas  such  as  sieben  nehte, 
vierzehn  nacht,  zu  vierzehn  nechten  are  of  the  most  frequent 
occurrence  in  ancient  Gei'man  law.  In  English  fortnight  and 
sennight  are  used  to  this  day. 

The  same  custom  among  the  Celts  is  testified  to  by  Csesar  {B.  G., 
vi.  18  :  "Galli  se  omnes  ab  Dite  patre  prognatos  prEedicant  idque 
ab  druidibus  proditum  dicunt.  Ob  cam  causam  spatia  omnis  tem- 
poris  non  numero  dierum  sed  noctium  finiunt ").  Intimately 
bound  up  with  this  is  the  circumstance  that  the  night,  from  which 
according  to  the  ancient  popular  fancy  the  day  is  born,  precedes 
the  day.  In  ancient  Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions  which  adhere 
strictly  to  formulas,  kshapavd  raucapativd  means  "  by  niglit  and 
day."  In  Sanskrit,  besides  ahordtrd,  aharnipa,  we  also  have 
rdtryahan,  "night  and  day,"  and  nalctamdinam,  "by  day  and 
night."  The  Athenians  began  the  complete  day  (wxOrjixepov)  at 
sunset,  the  Romans  at  midnight  (linger,  loc.  cit.,  p.  552).  "Nox 
ducere  diem  videtur,"  saj's  Tacitus  of  the  Teutons.  "  Dies  natales 
et  mensium  et  annorum  initia  sic  observant,  ut  noctem  dies  suh- 
sequatur,"  says  Otesar  of  the  Celts. 

It  harmonises  with  this  importance  of  the  night  as  a  primeval 

*  Cf.  A.  Bezzenberger,  "  Einigo  avestisr.he  Worter  und  Formcn,"  Nachrich- 
ten  von  d.  K.  Oesdlschaft  dcr  W.,  p.  251,  Gbttingon,  1878  ;  R.  Roth,  "Der 
Kalender  des  Avesta  uiid  die  sogenannteu  Gfihanbar,"  Z.  d.  D.  M.  G.,  1880, 
p.  698,  ff. ;  W.  Gciger,  Ostirmiinche  Cultur  ;  De  Harlez,  Der  Avcstischc  Kalender 
und  die_  Hcimat  der  Avesta-Religion  Vcrh.  d.  internat.  Or icntalisten- Con- 
gresses, ii.  237,  ff.  All  these  passages  deal  also  with  the  proper  names  for  tlie 
Tnonths  in  the  Avesta  and  in  ancient  Persian.  For  the  ancient  Indian  names 
for  the  months,  see  Zinimer,  Altind.  Leben,  p.  370. 
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.■inter  a„d  month ;  cf.  Sans,  nai „<it,„  ^^ko  "  «  -  ^/-(S  /  ° 
»«*/,<».«  "  „ig|,tv  G.  ^i,  Lat.        O.S  Ztf  UtK  Alb 

manic  lorm    7105-!!-.    Ihe  root  is  obscure.    The  eouatinn 
^.s/.^  Z./.«^.  =  Zend  .^kapara,  is  confined  to  nd  Irankn 

Sans,  ratri  r&tra  (:  Sans,  mm,  "  rest,"  or  root  to,  "to  rest » in  0  H  G 
rMOii'a,  A.S.  row;,  "rest,"  *rm-iro  or  *r6-tTo\  the  nL.,,vo  «  •  " 
f...  "night,"  and  0.1  ak^  strnfL^al^'T  onW 

h"  InTSna" -''r  ^^^^  diversitTamong 

the  Indo-Germamc  languages  as  to  the  names  for  day   not  so 

the  suftxes .  the  close  unity  of  our  stock  of  languages  in  the 

P  ZtYhe  and  night,  the  three  principa 

pillars  of  the  most  ancient  mode  of  computing  time,  would  iot 

sun?  and  day  ''^"^^'^^  ^^"^^^ 

The  ancient  name  for  day  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  formation 
W^the  root^rfe.  0/  Sans,  div,  d^d.i-d^a.i,  6^eM  "d.j  \^ 
day,  Lat.  dies,  0.1.  dm,  Armen.  tiv ;  Sans,  dina,  O.S.  dim,  Lith. 
dtena)  Sans.  a/ia^=  Iran.  Wt.  (Spiegel,  ^.  P.,  p.  98)  is  confined 
to  Indo-Iranian  O.  Pers.  rauca  {-.lucere,  Mod.  Pers' rdz),  Goth, 
^^a^-s*  (:Sans.  dah,  "to  bum,"  Lith.  daga,,  "harvest"),  and  the 
unexplained  Zend  a2.ar.  (Pamir  D.  ylr,  yor),  G.  r^^^ipa,  ?,^ap  (Armen. 
aur  "day  "(?);  Hiibschmann,  A.  St.,  i.  55),  stand  by  themselves. 

As  the  change  from  winter  to  summer  is  expressed  by  formations 
from  the  root  vas,  "to  light  up"  {cf.  above,  p.  301),  so  the  same 
root  serves  to  express  the  change  from  night  to  day.  From,  ves,  us 
on  the  one  side  Sans,  vdsard  "the  whole  day,"  is  formed,  on  the 
other  the  Indo-Germanic  name  for  the  oft-sung,  rosy-fingered 
dawn  (Sans,  ushas,  Zend  ushanh,  G.  ^ois,  also  ^pt,  "  early,"  aiptov, 
"morrow,"  Lat.  aur6ra,  Lith.  auszrd). 

_  In  Gothic  the  early  morning  twilight  is  called  Hktvo,  a  word 
rightly  compared  with  Sans,  aktu,  "light,  day,"  G.  Aktls,  "beam," 
Lith.  an/csti,  "early."  Thus  we  get  an  original  form  nqt-,  which 
one  IS  reluctant  to  dissociate  from  the  above-mentioned  nqt-  = 
Sans,  aktu,  "night":  woi?^- =  Sans,  ndkta,  which  is  phonetically 
identical.  Indeed,  a  connection  in  meaning  also  can  be  shown  to 
be  probable.  On  closer  investigation  we  find  that  Goth.  ■Hhtvo,  as 
J.  Grimm  (Myth.,  ii.3  708)  remarked,  means  "the  very  earliest 
morning  twilight,  really  the  last  moment  of  the  previous  night " 
(evmjxov,  St  Mark^  i.  35).  From  this  fundamental  meaning  the 
Sans,  aktii,  G.  d/crts  "  first  beam  of  morning,"  were  developed.  In 
the  primeval  period  therefore,  on  my  view,  there  were  two  stages 
of  "gradation"  (Ablaut)  of  this  stem  side  by  side:  noqt-  for  the 
black  night,  nqt  for  the  end  of  the  night,  so  that  we  here  have  an 

*Attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  connect  Goth,  daas  with  Sans,  cthan 
W-  Bugge,  B.  B.,  xi\r.  72;  J.  Schmidt,  Pluralbildungcn,  p.  1.51).  In  that  case 
the  relation  of  Sans.  d(;ru,  "tear"  :  Goth,  tagr,  is  analogous. 
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instructive  example  of  the  genesis  of  a  gradually  developing 
"  contradiction  of  meaning "  (night-day).  In  exactly  the  same 
way,  it  would  seem,  Germ,  morgen,  Goth,  manrgins  must  be  con- 
nected with  O.S.  mruhnnti,  "become  dark"  (Lesser  Euss.  zmroh, 
"twilight"),  and  Germ,  ddmmerung  with  Sans,  tdmas,  "darkness" 
(Kluge,  Et.  W.,  S.V.). 

In  their  names  for  evening  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  differ. 
Sans.  dosMi,  "evening,  darkness,"  and  Zend  daosha  {  :  Sans,  dusk, 
"become  bad;"  cf.  G.  oXorj  vvi,  Od.,  xi.  19)  correspond,  as  do  G. 
kairipa  and  Lat.  vesper,  O.S.  veceru  and  Lith.  ivakaras.  The  last 
two  equations  appear  to  be  connected  with  each  other,  and  with 
O.I.  fescor  (borrowed  from  vesper  1)  and  Armen.  giser,  although  their 
phonetic  relation  has  not  yet  been  explained. 

The  Teutonic,  O.H.G.  dband,  A.S.  cfe/m,  O.N.  aptann  (Goth. 
sagqs,  "  sinking  of  the  sun  ")  are  wrapt  in  complete  obscurity. 

In  Greek  the  late  afternoon,  inclining  to  evening,  was  designated 
by  SeiX-rj  (Homer  :  ^cos,  fieaov  rjfiap,  SeiXyj).  As  the  day  begins 
with  the  evening  for  the  Greek,  and  afternoon  is  the  end  of  the 
day,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  sun  reaches  his  "end"  in  a 
sense,  one  may  conjecturally  think  of  a  connection  between  the 
hitherto  unexplained  Sei-Xi?  (Sei'-cAos)  with  the  Teutonic  zie-l,  zei-t, 
zei-le.  Aristarchus  read  in  Od.,  vii.  289,  SeiAero  t  rjekios  (instead  of 
SvtreTo),  which  would  then  mean  "the  sun  neared  his  end." 

Of  any  further  division  of  the  day  in  the  primeval  period  there 
is  no  indication  whatever  in  language  or  in  facts.  And  that 
cannot  be  regarded  as  unintelligible.  At  a  time  when  the 
members  of  a  community  devote  their  lives  mainly  to  one  occu- 
pation, and  that  the  very  monotonous  business  of  cattle-breeding, 
the  need  for  an  exact  division  of  the  day  is  obviously  still  far 
removed.  The  few  terms  that  are  formed  are  derived  from  the 
daily  round,  and  are  necessarily  tied  up  with  concepts,  which  at  a 
higher  stage  of  culture  fall  into  speedy  oblivion. 

Such  names  for  the  times  of  day,  corresponding  to  the  primeval 
period's  world  of  ideas,  may  be  found  possibly  in  :  Sans,  sam-gavd, 
"  forenoon  "  =  "  the  time  when  the  cows  are  driven  together," 
G.  Pov-X.vT6v-8e=  "the  time  when  the  cows  are  loosed,"  Sans,  sdvd 
{■.sd,  "to  bind"),  "evening,"  and  abhipitvd,  "return  home  and 
evenmg,'  Lith.  piltus  (  :  Sans,  pitu,  "food"),  "mid-day,"  and 
others. 

Finally,  as  we  have  in  this  chapter  occasionally  cast  a  glance  at 
the  culture  of  the  Finns,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  we  may 
mention  that  m  this  family  of  languages  also  the  names  for  the 
day,  derived  from  the  sun  and  the  day-light,  differ;  whereas  the 
names  for  night  is  the  same  in  the  East  Finnish  as  in  the  Baltic 
Finnish  (Ahlqvist,  loc.  cit.). 


CHAPTER  VII. 


FOOD  AND  DRINK. 

Man  and  Beast-Flesh  Diet— Yegetable  Diet-Salt-Use  of  Milk  in  the 
Primeval  Period— Mead— Beer  amongst  the  Northern  Indo-Europeans, 
Wine  amongst  the  Southern— Sura  and  Soma  amongst  the  Indo-Iranians. 

An  acute  observer  of  human  life  (R.  V.  Iheriug,  Gegenwart,  No.  37, 
1882)  has  recently  developed  the  idea  with  much  ingenuity,  that 
every  usage  with  which  custom  has  surrounded  man's  gratification 
of  the  animal  needs  of  eating  and  drinking  is  due  to  the  endeavour 
to  conceal,  or  at  least  to  disguise,  the  community  of  nature 
between  man  and  the  animals  in  this  point.  Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, the  feeling  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  endeavour  is 
extremely  modern.  Primitive  man  feels  that  he  is  an  animal  with 
the  animals,  and  the  language  of  the  Vedas  still  groups  man  and 
the  aiiimals  together  under  the  word  papdvas  : pafu,  "cattle."  Man 
is  dvipad  pagtmdyn,  "the  two-footed  animal,"  by  the  side  of  the 
cdtushpdd,  "  the  four-footed,"  a  mode  of  expression  which  (c/.  Umbr. 
dupursus,  "  bipedibus,"  by  the  side  of  peturpursus)  perhaps  goes 
back  to  the  primitive  Indo-Germanic  period.  Accordingly,  the 
original  Indo-European  language  does  not  offer  different  expres- 
sions for  the  gratification  of  hunger  (Sans,  ad,  "eat")  and  thirst 
(pd,  Mho)  in  man  and  the  animals,  and  it  is  only  gradually  that 
the  individual  languages  develop  special  terms  for  the  two,  while 
even  then  they  do  not  attain  to  such  a  sharp  distinction  as  there 
is  in  German  between  essen  and /resse^i,  trinken  and  saufen. 

However,  the  care  which  man  bestows  on  the  choice  and  pre- 
paration of  his  food  and  drink  has  always  and  everywhere 
afforded  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  degree  of  culture  which  he  has 
attained.  The  /^eAas  ^a)/i,ds  of  the  still  semi-barbarous  Spartan 
did  not  suit  the  taste  of  any  Athenian  of  the  time  of  Pericles,  and 
the  Grsecised  Roman  of  the  empire  turned  up  his  nose  at  his 
boorish  grandfather  and  great-grandfather,  "whose  words  reeked 
of  onions  and  leeks"  (Varro,  ap.  Noniwn,  p.  201,  5).  As,  there- 
fore, the  way  in  which  the  physical  needs  of  man  are  satisfied 
stands  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  development  of  intellect  and 
civilisation  in  a  nation,  it  will  be  particularly  interesting  liere  to 
put  together  what  can  be  ascertained  b}'  the  aid  of  language  and 
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the  history  of  culture  about  the  food  of  the  prehistoric  Indo- 
Europeans. 

Whether  animal  or  vegetable  fare  was  the  first  food  of  man  is  a  ^ 
question  which  has  often  been  discussed,  and  to  which  an  answer 
can  be  given  with  no  more  certainty  than  to  the  question  whether 
a  preponderance  of  animal  or  vegetable  food  has  the  more  favour- 
able influence  on  the  intellectual  and  physical  development  of  a 
nation.  The  facts  of  ethnology  {cf.  Th.  Waitz,  Anthropologic  der 
Naturvolker.,  p.  62,  /.)  appear  rather  to  show  that  everywhere  that 
food  is  best  for  a  nation  (as  for  the  individual)  which  best  corre- 
sponds to  its  organism  as  conditioned  by  climate  and  mode  of  life, 
and  that  intellectual  advance  can  be  found  as  well  amongst 
vegetarian  as  amongst  meat-eating  peoples.  Now,  as  on  the  one 
hand  it  is  probable  {cf.  above,  p.  301)  that  we  have  to  look  for  the 
original  Indo-Germanic  home  in  a  temperate  climate,  which  points 
to  an  animal  diet ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that,  even  in 
prehistoric  times,  the  transition  from  a  pastoral  life  to  a  form, 
primitive  certainly,  of  agriculture  took  place ;  a  combined  animal 
and  vegetable  diet  therefore  seems  a  priori  probable  for  the 
primeval  age. 

The  Indo-European s  all  make  their  appearance  in  history  as 
meat-eating  peoples,  and  only  among  the  Hindus  did  animal  food, 
as  early  as  Vedic  times,  give  way  more  and  more  to  a  milk  and 
vegetable  diet  {cf  Zimmer,  Altind.   Lehen,  p.  268),  obviously 
because  of  the  climate.    Two  terms  there  are,  however,  which 
apparently  go  back  to  the  original  Indo-Germanic  language.  They 
are,  first  Sans.  Jcravya,  kravis,  G.  /cpeas,  Lat.  caro,|^O.H.G.  hrSo, 
words  Avhich  originally,  as  the  closely  connected  Lat.  cruor,  O.S. 
Jcriivi,  O.I.  cru,  "blood,"  show,  stood  for  the  raw  (O.H.G.  rd  from 
*hrd)  and  bleeding  meat ;  next,  Sans,  mdmsd,  Armen.  mis,  0.  Pr. 
mensa,  Lith.  miesd,  O.S.  meso,  Goth,  mimz*  possibly  an  original 
term  for  prepared  meat.    For  that  the  elements  of  cookery  were 
known  to  the  Indo-Europeans  will  hardly  be  questioned.  Never- 
theless, the  equation  Sans,  joac  (Vedic  "roast"),  Zend  pac  (used 
of  animal  sacrifices),  G.  tteWo),  Lat.  coquo  {coctile,  "brick,"  O.S. 
pekq,,  Lith.  hepii,  Corn,  peher  (pistor),  on  which  this  opinion  is 
based,  originally  only  means  roasting  on  a  spit  (Sans,  fiila,  G. 
6/3(X6s).    Compared  with  this  mode  of  preparing  meat,  which 
seems  to  have  specially  appealed  to  the  taste  of  the  primitive  age, 
boilmg  m  water  is  a  modem  art,  with  which,  for  example,  the 
Homeric  Greeks  were  not  yet  acquainted  {cf  Hermann,  Lehy-buch 
der  Griechischen  Antiquitciten,  iv.  p.  228).    Banc  primo  assara 
{  roast  ),  secundo  elixam  ("seethed"),  tertio  e  jure  uti  ccepisse 
natura  docet,  says  Varro  {cf  flermann,  op.  cit.,  p.  228).    If,  there- 
fore, the  root  pac  in  the  primitive  age  meant  nothing  more  than 
roast,  then  the  Sans.  yHs,  yitsha,  Lat.,/«s,  Lith.  jdsze,  0.^.  jucha 
a^I'^mkT        ot)scure  a^SpJ-^«09  (^a,/.ol  &u^p6-^,,oi,  "morsels  of  humnii 
flesh  )  belongs  here  and  has  taken  the  general  meaning  of  "  nui  hominis  est  - 
trom  ^„<,j    ^^o-oj  would  then  be  connected,  first  with  Vcd.  acc.  sing 

t/.,  lurther,  Lat.  mcmintw  from  *TOC7)wmft. 
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originally  can  only  have  meant  the  fat  which  exudes  from  the 
roastmg  meat,  not  broth  in  the  proper  sense.  The  manow^^f  Jhe 
bones  a  favourite  dish  with  all  cainivorous  savages  ST.bbock 
Prehstorvc  Times,  p.  246),  may  have  been  regarded  as  a  speciai 
delicacy,  as  it  still  was  by  Homer  (11.,  xxii.^501)  But  Tf  the 
Indo-European  already  knew  how  to  use  fire  in  the  preparkt  ori  of 

flesh  (Sans,  dma,  G.  d>^6,,  I.  dm),  a  taste  which,  as  is  well  known 
modern  civilisation  has  not  wholly  overcome.  Of  the  ancient 
Germans,  at  any  rate  this  is  expressly  stated  by  Pomponius  Mela 
(ni.  28).  According  to  this  writer  our  forefathers  enjoyed  their 
raw  meat  either  fresh  (r.ce,^s),  or  when  they  had  pounded  it  soft 
with  their  hands  and  feet.  Indeed,  even  the  first  Viking  law  had 
to  expressly  forbid  the  eating  of  raw  flesh.  "  Many  men/'  it  says, 
still  keep  up  the  custom  of  wrapping  raw  meat  up  in  thei^ 
clothes,  and  of  thus  seething  it,  as  they  call  it;  but  that  is  more 
like  a  wolf  s  way  than  a  man's  "  (Weinhold,  Altn.  Lehen,  p.  148) 
Amongst  the  Hindus,  however,  only  demons  and  magicians  are 
regarded  as  hravyad,  "  eaters  of  raw  flesh  ; »  but  the  Hindus  of 
the  Kigveda  had  already  attained  a  much  higher  stage  of  develop- 
ment than  the  Germans,  when  on  the  threshold  of  history. 

As  regards  the  animals  which  served  the  original  Indo-Euro- 
peans  as  food— naturally  a  pastoral  people  drew  first  on  their  herds 
(7ie?Me  multum  frumento  sed  maxvmam  parte  lacte  atque  pecore 
(  their  herds  ")  vivunt,  says  Cfesar,  iv.  1,  of  the  Suevi).  To  them 
would  be  added,  though  not  often,  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  ancient  Germans,  according  to  Tacitus  {recens 
fera).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  striking  that  only  twice  in  Homer, 
and  then  in  the  Odyssey,  are  wild  animals  mentioned  as  food— 
wild-goats  (ix.  164)  and  a  deer  (x.  157)— and  both  are  occasions 
on  which  nothing  else  was  to  be  had.  In  the  Rigveda,  where  the 
hunting  of  wild  animals  is  mentioned  more  than  once,  the  use  of 
the  products  of  the  chase  as  food  appears  to  have  been  wholly 
unknown.  So  apparently,  in  primitive  times,  men  went  hunting 
rather  to  destroy  the  dangerous  enemies  of  herd  and  home  than 
for  the  use  they  hoped  to  make  of  the  booty  {cf.  above,  p.  251) 

An  excellent  clue  to  the  animals  used  as  food  by  the  Indo- 
Europeans  is  aflTorded  by  the  earliest  information  we  can  find  as 
to  the  animals  used  as  offerings  (G.  Upela,  "  cattle  for  slaughter  "). 
Thus,  among  the  Hindus  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the 
goat  are  mentioned  as  victims  ;  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs;  though  in  ancient  Italy  it  was 
regarded  as  sinful  to  kill  and  eat  the  plough-ox  {cf.  J.  Marquardt, 
Das  Privatlehen  d.  Burner,  p.  413).  The  sacrifice  of  horses,  and 
the  eating  of  horse-flesh  implied  thereby  (Weinhold,  AUn.  Lehen, 
p.  145),  we,  with  V.  Hehn  (p.  48),  regard  as  a  custom  which  spread 
at  a  relatively  late  date  through  the  northern  peoples  owing  to 
Persian  influence  (W.  Geiger,  Ostiran.  Cultur,  p.  469).  Birds  are 
entirely  excluded  from  offerings  in  the  more  ancient  history  of  the 
*Sans.  majjdn,  Zend  rnazga,  O.S.  mozgti,  O.H.G.  viarg. 
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Indo-European  peoples,  a  fresh  proof  that  birds  wore  not  tamed  in 
the  primeval  age.  That  fish  were  unknown  as  food  in  the  primeval 
age  we  have  already  amply  explained  elsewhere  {cf.  above,  p.  11 8). 

As  vegetable,  in  addition  to  animal,  food,  the  earliest  period 
knew  wild  fruits  {agrestia  jjoma,  Tac,  Germ.,  c.  23).  Those  names, 
which  are  etymologically  identical,  have  been  given  above  (p.  275,/.), 
and  we  must  add  to  them,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  the  acorn 
(Lat.  glans,  G.  pdXavo^,  O.S.  zeladi,  Armen.  Icalin).  At  any  rate, 
the  Arcadians  in  their  low  stage  of  development  are  expressly 
called  /3aXavQ(f}dyot,  "  acorn-eaters,"  and  Pliny  is  aware  (xvi.  5.  6) 
that  occasionally  in  times  of  famine  a  bread  is  made  out  of  the 
meal  of  acorns  (c/.  Helbig,  Die  Italike?-  in  der  Poehne,  p.  72,/.). 

As  agriculture  spread,  cereals  came  more  and  more  to  rank 
among  the  necessaries  of  life.  Not  unfrequently  in  Indo-Germanic 
languages  corn  or  some  one  species  of  grain  is  called  food  or  the 
means  of  hfe,  Kar  e^oxrjv.  Thus,  O.S.  zito  belongs  to  ziti,  "  to 
live,"  O.I.  ith,  "corn"  (G.  Trcr-vpa,  "husk,  bran")  :  O.I.  ithim, 
"eat,"  O.S.  pit-ati,  Eng.  oat  (*ait-,  *oit-)  :  G.  el8-ap*  "food." 
Cf.  also  Lat.  pd-bulum  =  O.R.G.  fuo-tar  {*pdrdhro)  :  Tra-re'o/^at, 
"^eat,"  &c.  The  corn,  having  been  cut  with  a  sickle-shaped  knife 
(ap7n7  =  O.S.  srupu),  was  trodden  out  by  the  ox,  and  roughly 
separated  from  the  chaff.  The  grain  thus  obtained  was  either 
roasted  (Sans.  hhrajj  =  Q.  <l>p^oy,  Lat.  fHgo),  and  then  eaten  or 
was  ground  (molere)  in  a  primitive  hand-mill,  consisting  of  two 
blocks  of  stone,  or  rather  crushed  in  stone  mortars  (-TrTLaaw  Lat 
pinso;  cl  pistor,  "baker,"  Sans,  pish);  the  meal  thus  produced 
was  kneaded  mto  a  doughy  mass  and  then  baked.  Preparations 
of  this  kmd  were  the  karambhd  of  the  Hindus;  the  aaU  the 
every  day  food  of  the  Greeks;  the  ^6Xro,=puh  of  the  Greeks 
and  itahans  {cf.  K.  F.  Hermann,  PrivataltertUmer,  p  214  f.-  J 
Marquardt  i)as  PrzVai/e6m  der  Bomer,  p.  398;  Zimmer,  Mtind. 
Leben,  p.  268,/.). 

Though  we  cannot  say  that  bread,  in  the  proper  sense,  was 
made  m  the  primeval  age,  as  even  the  ancients  knew  perfectly 
well  {cf.  Marquardt,  op.  cit.,  p.  399),  yet  the  elements  of  thi*s  art 
are  of  a  high  antiquity.  Certain  expressions  in  the  Pamir 
dialects  t  show  that  m  Persia  originally  cakes  of  dough  were 
buried  under  the  hot  ashes  and  thus  baked  or  roasted  %f  also 
G.  .^coyo),  roast"  =  AS.  bacan,  "bake,"  Lat.  focus,  "hearth") 
Possibly  It  was  a  bread  of  this  kind  which  was  designated  by  the 
equation,  Lat.  libum  {-cleibho)  =  Goth,  hlaifs  {*cloibho).  O  S  iubl 
and  Li  h.  Mepas  a.,  loan-words.J  Cf  also  G.  .Aa'LovTo  H  G 
flado,  "sacrificial  cakes."  ^-0..^^. 

West  Aia  (ToLsd^e^^'/S'^^-^es)^^'  ''''''''''S  all  over 

xi.*3''386r^^       '"''"'^^  "  (^'•'^^"-/-  ^lav.  Spr., 
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It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Indo-Europeans  of  the  oldest  period 
were  not  acquauited  with  the  condiment  salt  (dve'pe?  oi8k  kea<TL 
Me^iy^e.ov  eiSap  eSovat  Od.,  xi.  122),  as  neither  were  the  ancient 
Epu-otes  (Pans.,  i.  12)  nor  the  Numidians,  who  hved  principallv 
on  nnlk  and  the  produce  of  the  chase,  and  were  not  acquainted 
with  salt  or  with  anything  else  to  tickle  the  palate  (Sail.,  Jua  80) 
This  IS  taken  to  be  proved  by  the  facts,  first,  that  the  etymologi- 
cally  equivalent  names  for  salt  are  confined  to  Europe*  (cf.  above 
p.  40,/.),  G.  5As,  Lat.  sal,  sallere  -  *sald-ere,  Goth,  salt,  O.S.  soli  0  I 
salann;  next,  that  this  mineral,  which  seems  so  indispensable  to 
us,  was  unknown  even  by  name,  as  well  to  the  most  ancient 
Persians  {cf.  W.  Geiger,  Ostiran.  Cultur,  p.  149)  as  to  the  Hindus  of 
the  Eigveda  {cf.  Zimmer,  Altind.  Leben,  p.  51).    It  is  in  the  Athar- 
vaveda  that  the  term  lavand,  "  the  moist "  (sea-salt),  first  occurs. 
In  the  oldest  prose  salt  is  called  sdindhavd,  "from  the  Indus." 

On  the  other  hand,  J.  Schmidt  {Die  Pluralhildungen  der  idg. 
Neutra,  p.  182,  /.)  has  recently  shown  that  the  ludo-Germanic 
names  for  salt  go  back  to  a  primitive  paradigm  said,  saln-es,  and 
since  a  change  of  stem,  such  as  occurs  between  the  nom.  *sal-d, 
*sal-i  (Lat.  sale),  and  the  gen.  *saln-es,  elsewhere  occurs  only  in 
neuters  which  come  down  from  the  original  language,  the  existence 
of  the  word  in  the  primitive  period  is  very  probable,  in  spite  of  its 
absence  from  the  Indo-Iranian  languages,  which  would  have  lost 
the  word  in  the  same  way  as  Lithuanian  has.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  leave  the  question  whether  salt  was  known  to 
the  Indo-Europeans  before  the  dispersion,  or  did  not  become 
known  until  European  times,  open  for  the  present,  especially  as 
we  shall  return  to  it  in  another  connection  (ch.  xiv.). 

We  may,  however,  remark  here  that  the  same  name  for  salt  as 
in  Indo-Germanic  recurs  amongst  the  Finnic- Vgrian  peoples  over 
a  tremendous  area  (Finn  suola,  Weps.  sola,  Mordw.  sal,  &c.),  and 
the  question  as  to  the  historical  relation  of  a  correspondence  such 
as  this  requires  investigation  {cf.  Ahlqvist,  p.  54). 

When  the  Indo-Europeans,  while  they  were  still,  all  or  most  of 
them,  closely  connected,  made  their  first  acquaintance  with  salt, 
they  may  particularly  have  used  it  as  did  Patroclus  in  the  Iliad 
(ix.  212),  to  sprinkle  and  spice  the  meat  roasted  on  the  spit. 
Associated  with  the  gifts  of  Ceres,  the  ^cios  aAs  {cf.  the  mola  salsa 
of  Numa)  soon  became  a  favourite  oflPering  to  the  immortals. 

Passing  to  what  the  Indo-Europeans  drank,  we  will  first  speak 
of  milk  and  the  way  it  was  used  in  the  primeval  age.  Names  for 
milk  (given  above,  p.  124),  etymologically  equivalent,  do  not  ex- 
tend beyond  groups  of  languages  :  only  one  equation  (O.Pr.  dada-n 
—  Sans,  dddhi)  connects  Europe  and  Asia.  Again,  it  is  remai'kable 
that  the  idea  of  milking  found  diiferent  expression  in  the  European 
languages  (d/ieAyw,  Lat.  mulgeo,  I.  bligim  {mligim),  O.H.G.  milclm, 
O.S.  mluzg)  and  the  Asiatic  {duh).  Nevertheless  it  will  not  be 
doubted  that  the  Indo-Europeans,  who  all  appear  in  histoiy  as 
yakaKrQTpo(f)ovvTi<;  as  early  as  the  primeval  age,  used  for  food  the 
*  The  Armeniaa  alone  {al)  agrees,  here  again,  with  the  European  languages. 
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milk  of  their  herds,  their  cows,  sheep,  and  goats  (in  individual 
cases— as,  indeed,  among  the  Persians  of  the  Avesta ;  W.  Geiger, 
Ostiran.  Cultur,  p.  228 — their  mares).    For  other  uses  of  milk 


next,  ksans.  anjana,  VjUT,.  ungueniun,  ointmem/,  v.xa.vj.  uncnu,  u/tw, 
Alerb.  anke,  "  butter  "  (J.  Grimm,  Geschichte  d.  D.  Spr.,  p.  1003), 
I.  imh  (from  *ing),  "  butter ; "  by  the  side  of  which  we  may  place 
Sans,  sarpls,  "  butter,"  G.  Cypr.  eX<jio<;,  "  butter,"  eA.7ros  •  eXaiov, 
oT-e'ap)  Hesych.  (J.  Schmidt),  Alb.  ffjalpe,  "butter"  (G.  Meyer,  £.  B., 
viii.).  The  question  is — What  are  we  to  understand  that  these 
equations  represent  in  the  primeval  period  1 

The  most  primitive  mode  of  making  cheese  is  that  of  the  Turko- 
Tataric  tribes,  the  so-called  kurut,  "  a  method  of  curdling  milk 
which  has  turned  and  is  coagulated  :  this  is  dried  in  the  sun,  in  the 
form  of  small  round  cakes,  and  is  generally  used  on  long  journeys  ; 
powdered  and  soaked,  the  kurut  produces  a  kind  of  Airan  —  s,ovLV 
milk  "  (H.  Vambery).  Now,  this  mode  of  making  cheese  seems  as 
a  matter  of  fact  to  have  prevailed  amongst  the  Teutons  into  historic 
times.  In  conflict  with  Ctesar's  statement  (vi.  22)  that  cdseu^ — but 
what  does  he  understand  by  this  word  as  applied  to  the  barbarians  ? 
— was  a  Teutonic  food,  Tacitus  {Germ.,  c.  23)  speaks  only  of  "lac 
concretum,"  "coagulated  milk;"  and  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.,  xi.  41.  96) 
says  expressly:  "Mirum  barbaras  gentes  quae  lacte  vivant  ignorare 
aut  spernere  tot  s^culis  casei  dotem,  densantes  id  alioqni  in  acorem 
iucundum  et  pingue  butyrum."  Further,  the  only  genuine  Teutonic 
designation  for  cheese,  O.N.  ostr  (Finn  ju-usto,  "  cheese  "),  as  belong- 
ing to  L&t.j4s,  "broth"  (cf.  above,  p.  315),  points  to  a  liquid  mess, 
to  precisely  the  sour  milk  made  out  of  the  kurut. 

Even  in  the  Eigveda  only  a  skin  of  sour  milk,  not  cheese  in  the 
proper  sense,  is  mentioned  (Zimmer,  Altind.  Lehen,  p.  227) ;  and  in 
the  Avesta,  too,  paydfshMa  :  payaiih,  "  milk  "  =  Pamir  D.  pdi,  pdi, 
poi,  "curdled  milk,"  "curds,"  can  very  well  be  understood  of  lac 
concretum. 

A  glance  into  the  Homeric  dairy  is  afforded  by  the  Cyclop's  cave 
(OcZ.,  ix.).  Cheese  is  here  called  rDpo?,  a  word  which  cannot  be 
explained,  at  any  rate  has  not  yet  been  explained,  by  anything  in 
Indo-Germanic.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  perhaps  not  too 
bold  to  see  in  this  word  an  early  intruder  from  the  languao-es  of 
the  North  Pontine  Scyths,  and  to  derive  rSpos  from  the  Turko- 
Tataric  turak,  Magy.  turd,  "  cheese,"  which  has  also  found  its  way 
mto  Slavonic  (O.S.  tvarogu ;  Vambery,  loc.  cit.,  p.  94;  Miklosich 
Ht.  W.).  Perhaps  PHny  (Hist.  Nat.,  xxviii.  9)  regarded  the  com- 
pound ^ov-Tvpov  as  a  Scythian  word.  The  Lat.  cdseus  is  a  quite 
obscure  word,  which  made  its  way  at  an  early  period  into  the 
Teutonic  languages  (O.H.G.  chdsi,  A.S.  Syse ;  cf.  also  I.  caise),  alone 
with  an  improved  method  of  making  cheese. 

The  above  equations  seem  to  indicate  that  even  in  the  primitive 
period  men  already  knew  how  to  disengage  the  fatty  constituents 
of  milk,  not  indeed  for  the  purpose  of  eating  them,  but  for  smearing 
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(Sans,  lip,  G.  a\ot(/.^  =  O.S.  prilepH,  "ointment")  the  hair  and 
anointing  the  body.    For  this  use  of  butter,  as  well  as  of  animal 
fat  I  may  refer  to  V  Helm's  remarks,  p.  138,/.,  as  regards  the 
tacts,  and  for  the  philology  to  the  transitions,  cited,  from  the  mean- 
ing of  butter  to  ointment.    To  them  may  be  added  0  S  maslo 
"  butter  "  and  "  ointment  "  (mazi,  "  ointment,"  mazati,  "  to  smear  " 
:  G.  fj.e-fiayfi.ivr},  fiayevg,  &c.),  and  O.H.G.  seifa,  A.S.  sdpe,  "  the  soap 
originally  used  by  the  northern  peoples  to  colour  the  hair  "  =  Lat 
sebum*  {*sce-bum),  "fat,  tallow."    The  southern  peoples  therefore^ 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  brought  their  predilection  for  anointinc^ 
the  body  down  with  them  from  the  primeval  period,  except  that 
amongst  them,  the  more  worthy  oil  and  precious  foreign  spices 
early  drove  out  the  primeval  use  of  grease  and  fat.    Though  here, 
too,  the  primeval  period  has  left  evident  traces  behind  it.  An 
ancient  word  for  ointment  in  Greek  is  fxypov.    There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this,  to  begin  with,  belongs  to  the  Hebr.  mor,  Aram. 
murrdh,  "  sap  of  the  Arabian  myrrh,"  from  which  it  is  borrowed. 
But  the  Greek  expression  also  occurs  with  initial  cr  [a-fLvpov),  which 
finds  no  support  in  the  Semitic  languages.    I  assume,  therefore, 
that  in  Greek  two  different  elements  have  been  amalgamated,  a 
Phenico-Semitic  and  a  native  element;  and  that  in  Greek  there 
existed   from  ancient  times  a  a-fivpov  or  ^a-fxipov,  "ointment," 
"  grease,"  which  correspond  to  O.H.G.  ^mero,  "  fat,  grease,"  Goth. 
sniairpr,  "fat,"  O.N.  smjor,  I.  smir,  "marrow."    But,  whereas,  the 
northernf  peoples  and  the  Irido-Iranians  (Sans,  ghrtd,  Zend  raoghna, 
"  butter,"  Parsee  raogan,  Pers.  rdghan,  Pamir  1).  nlghn,  rdgliun, 
(fee.)  carried  the  primitive  process  to  butter-making  in  the  proper 
sense,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  having  become  acquainted  with  the 
Semitic  olive-tree  and  its  fruit  entirely  gave  it  up. 

In  any  case  we  have  to  conceive  the  preparation  of  milk  in  the 
primeval  age  as  standing  at  a  very  low  level ;  for,  as  a  glance  at 
neighbouring  peoples  is  enough  to  show,  the  manufacture  of  butter 
and  cheese  is  too  elaborate  and  lengthy  a  process  for  wandering 
nomads;  and  even  for  anointing  they  prefer  to  use  the  fat  of  sheep, 
pigs,  and  horses.  Thus,  the  Finnic  word  for  "  butter,"  vox,  really 
means  fat,  and  the  names  given  to  cheese  in  the  languages  of  this 
people  are  nothing  but  loan-words  from  German  or  Slavonic  (cf. 
Ahlqvist,  op.  cit.,  p.  5,  /.). 

Only,  the  mild  refreshment  of  milk  by  no  means  sufficed  to  slake 
the  thirst  of  our  prehistoric  ancestors.  We  find  that  most  peoples, 
even  the  most  primitive  savages,  endeavour  by  manufacturing 
an  intoxicating  drink  from  roots,  herbs,  flowers,  &c.,  to  procure  a 
short  resi^ite  from  earthly  cares ;  and  our  Indo-European  fore- 
fathers cannot  have  failed  to  discover  the  poetry  of  intoxication. 
Indeed  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  national  vice  of  drunkenness, 

*  On  Lat.  sdjM,  cf.  author's  Eandelsgeschichie  u.  JVarenkundc,  i.  88. 

+  Another  pan-Teutonic  expression  for  the  making  of  butter  is  O.N.  kima, 
Eng.  churn,  A.S.  cyrnan,  M. H.G.  kernen,  "to  batter,"  of  unknown  origin. 
O.H.G.  huiera,  &c.,  does  not  occur  before  the  tenth  century  (Kluge,  Et.  W., 
s.v. ). 
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which  Tacitus  found  existing  among  the  ancient  Germans,  may 
liave  been  a  bequest  from  prehistoric  times  {cf.  W.  Geiger,  Ostiran. 
Kultur,  p.  229).    The  drink  with  which  the  primeval  age  intoxi- 
cated itself  was  mead  :  Sans,  mddhu,  "  sweetness,  sweet  drink  and 
food,  mead,"  later,  also,  "honey"  Zend  madhu,  "sweet  drink" 
(perhaps  the  hauma;  W.  Geiger,  p.  23),  G.  ^liOv,  "  wine  "  {cf.  fLtO-q, 
"drunkenness  "),  O.H.G.  metu,  O.S.  medu,  "honey,  wine,"  Lith. 
midus,  "mead,"  medus,  "honey"  (Kurschat),  O.I.  mid,  "mead" 
{mesce  =  *medce,  "ebrietas").    The  meaning  "honey,"  which  this 
series  of  words  may  take  in  numerous  languages,  and  the  idea  of 
drunkenness  developed  from  it  by  these  peoples,  shows  that  we 
have  here  to  do  with  an  intoxicating  drink  of  which  the  most 
essential  constituent  must  have  been  honey.    The  fundamental 
Indo-Germanic  form  of  this  stock  of  words  is  *medhu,  for  which  a 
root  can  only  be  found  in  Indo-Germanic  if  we  assume  that  by  the 
side  of  the  medh,  to  which  *medhu  takes  us  back,  there  was  also  a 
med,  which  then  corresponds  to  Sans,  mad,,  "enjoy  oneself,"  mdda, 
"intoxication."    Special  terms  for  honey*  (G.  /xeAt,  jSAtTTw,  "to 
take  the  honey,"  Lat.  mel,  Goth,  mili^,  O.I.  mil,  Armen.  melr),  for 
wax  (G.  *cT;pd?,  Lat.  cem,  Lith.  h6ris ;  O.S.  vosku,  Lith.,  waszkas, 
O.H.G.  ivahs),  and  for  the  bee  (O.S.  capu  =  Q.  Kr]4>r)v;  O.H.G. 
treno  =  G.  rev-dp-^vr],  rev-Op-q^^v,  Lac.  (9pwm^;  O.H.G.  bini  :  Lith. 
hltis,  O.I.  hech;  O.H.G.  imhi  :  Lat.  apisV)  are  first  to  be  found 
in  the  language  of  the  European  group  of  peoples,  whose  abode 
we  must  conceive  as  in  a  woody  country  (ch.  iv.);  where  they  came 
across  bees  and  wild-honey.    The  undivided  Indo-Europeans  may 
have  got  the  honey  necessary  for  their  *medhu  from  neighbour- 
mg  peoples  in  the  way  of  commerce  (ch.  x.).    Possibly  also  the 
word  1 

In  striking  proximity,  phonetically,  to  the  Indo-Germanic  is  the 
common  Fmnic-Ugrian  term  for  honey  :  Esth.  mesi,  Wot.  and  Weps 
mezz,  Liv  moz,  Mordv.  med,  Tscher.  mil,  Syrj.  ma,  Osti.  mavi— 
a  stock  which  does  not  seem  to  be  due  to  bon-owing  from  any  one 
smg  e  Indo-Germanic  language  {cf.  Ahlqvist,  loc.  cit.,  p.  43  ;  Toma- 
schek  Ausland,  1883,  p.  703).  In  the  present  condition  of  our 
knowledge  one  dare  not  conjecture  more  than  this.  As  the  Indo- 
Europeans  gradually  advanced  to  agricultural  life  and  to  permanent 
habitations,  mead  (which  held  its  place  longest  in  the  abodes  of 
the  Slavomc  peoples,  which  are  'admirably  adapted  for  agriculture) 
was  more  and  more  driven  into  the  background  by  more  elaborate 
drinks,  amongst  the  undivided  Indo-Iranians  by  soma  (Zend  haoma) 
and  sura  (Zend  hnra),  amongst  the   Europeans  by  beer  Ti  d 


wine. 


Amongst  the  northern  nations  of  Europe  beer,  the  brown- 
coloured,  goes  far  back  into  prehistoric  times,  and  Greek  Td 
1^      Thus  the  -  barbarous  names  for 

123  M.),  the  lUyrian  sahaja,  Celtic  .c5p/.a  (^I.^^XS    ' The 
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history  of  this  subject  has  been  treated  by  V.  Hehn  with  his 
accustomed  mastery.  Only  as  regards  the  Teutons  sundry  errors 
made  by  this  scholar  require  explaining.  In  spite  of  the  informa- 
tion given  us  by  Tacitus  {Germ.,  23:  "Potui  humor  ex  hordeo  aut 
trumento  in  quandam  similitudinem  vini  corruptus")  V  Hehn 
regards  the  enjoyment  of  beer  as  relatively  recent  amongst  the 
Teutons,  and  borrowed  from  the  Celts.  Here  he  adopts  the  views 
put  forward  by  J.  Grimm  and  Wackernagel,  according  to  which 
ir^rm"^''''  borrowed  from  the  M.  Lat.  Ubere,  and  the 

Noi-th  Teutonic  ale  from  the  Lat.  oleum  also.  I  need  hardly  point 
out  that  at  the  present  day  there  is  hardly  a  student  of  language 
who  accepts  such  an  explanation. 

The  primitive  Teutonic  O.H.G.  Uor,  A.S.  hedr,  O.N.  hjdrr  is 
according  to  R.  Kogel's  attractive  interpretation,  to  be  explained 
as  "barley-juice:"  A.S.  bed,  O.N.  hygg,  "barley,  grain."  The 
fundamental  Teutonic  form  of  the  latter  is  Hevo,  with  which  the 
above-named  Thraco-Pseonic  (vrapa)  -;8/(F)^  seems  as  though  it 
could  be  combined.  So  too,  perhaps,  the  ancient  Gallic  brace 
(Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  18.  7.  11),  "spelt,"  "malt,"  "beer"  (Russ 
braga,  "  drink  of  barley  and  millet"),  is  to  be  connected  with  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  equation,  Lat./ar,  "spelt"  (pp.  284,  293);  and 
m  the  case  of  the  ancient  Gallic,  Kop-fjia,  Span,  cer-ea  (Phny,  22.  25. 
82),  cervesia,  cervisia,  we  have  obviously  to  start  from  a  primitive 
cer-,  "  barley,"  which  seems  to  be  the  base  of  the  G.  Koi-e-n  also  (cf. 
above,  p.  292). 

The  North  Teutonic,  O.N.  dl,  A.S.  ealu,  however,  go  back  to  an 
old  t-  stem  *alut  (A.S.  ealoEt,  ealeda),  which  also  appears  in  the 
Finn,  olut,  and  excludes  all  idea  of  borrowing  from  oleum.  This 
also  makes  it  probable  that  the  Lith.  aliis,  "beer,"  0.  Pr.  alu, 
"mead,"  O.S.  olu  are  loans  from  the  Teutonic,  from  which  again 
come  the  O.S.  mlato,  Finn,  mallas  (O.H.G.  malz,  O.N.  malt,  A.S. 
mealt). 

A  likely  interpretation  of  *alut-,  as  well  as  of  *mald-,  is  yet  to 
be  found.  The  expression  for  brewing,  again  (O.H.G.  briuwan, 
O.N.  brugga,  A.S.  breovan),  is  pan-Teutonic,  With  it  the  above- 
mentioned  Thracian  ^pvrov  may  perhaps  be  attached.  Finally,  a 
joint  name  for  dregs  (0.  Pr.  dragios,  O.S.  drozdije,  O.N.  dregg  ; 
J.  Schmidt,  Verwandtschaftsverhdlt.,  p.  37)  unites  the  Lithuanians, 
Teutons,  and  Slavs.* 

The  Indo-Europeans  of  the  north  of  Europe  then  at  an  early 
period  made  the  acquaintance  of  beer  in  addition  to  the  primitive 
drink  of  mead.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  people  of  the  south 
of  Europe  had  come  into  possession  of  a  cultivated  plant  which 
was  destined  to  be  of  incalculable  importance,  first  for  their  own 
national  life,  and  then  for  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe — the  vitis 
vinifera,  the  vine. 

*  A  Teutonic  word,  as  yet  unexplained,  for  some  kind  of  drink  (cider,  &g.), 
and  which  is  also  translated  hy  poculu,in,  fiala,  &c.,  is  O.H.G.  ltd,  A.S.  Zftf, 
Goth.  IcOfu  {cf.  Schade,  AM.  fV. ).  I  compare  G.  &-Kh(t-ov  (from  *a.-KtiT-jo-v), 
"beaker."    Cy.  also  Zend  rato,  "Huidity." 


WINE. 


Touching  the  acquaintance  of  the  Indo-Europeans  with  wine, 
two  conflicting  opinions  have  been  held  up  to  the  present  time. 
According  to  one  the  European  names  for  wine,  Lat.  vinum,  &c., 
are  primevally  related  both  to  each  other  and  to  the  Sans,  vends, 
"dear,"  an  epithet  of  the  soma  drink  deified  by  the  Indians. 
According  to  this,  wine  was  known  in  the  primeval  Indo-Germanic 
period.  The  principal  representatives  of  this  hypothesis  are  A. 
Kuhn  and  A.  Pictet,  the  author  of  Origines  Indoeuropdennes. 

According  to  the  other  view  the  European  words  collectively  are 
to  be  derived  ultimately  from  the  Semitic,  iEthiop.  wain,  Hebr. 
ja'in,  (fee,  from  which  it  would  follow  that  the  Indo-Europeans  had 
to  thank  the  Semites  for  their  acquaintance,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  wine  and  the  vine.  This  is  the  view  of  V.  Hehn  amongst 
others. 

Now,  I  believe,  that  neither  the  one  view  of  the  subject  nor  the 
other  accounts  for  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  linguistic  and  historic  ; 
and  I  will  therefore  venture  to  put  forward  a  third  theory  with 
regard  to  this  subject,  important  as  it  is  for  the  whole  history  of 
culture.  It  may  in  a  sense  be  termed  a  compromise  between  the 
two  already  mentioned  views. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  in  the  first  place  that  in  the  case  of 
the  North  European  names  for  wine,  O.I.  fin,  Goth,  vein,  O.S. 
vino,  there  is  certainly  no  phonetic  test  to  compel  us  to  regard  them 
as  borrowed  from  the  Lat.  vinum.  As,  however,  historical  and  other 
evidence  suffices  to  demonstrate  the  gradual  spread  of  wine  from  the 
south  to  the  north  of  our  quarter  of  the  globe,  I  share  the  opinion 
of  all  philologists  that  the  above-mentioned  North  European  names 
for  wine  are  actually  due  to  borrowing  from  the  south,  and  also 
that  the  Celtic*  fin  comes  from  the  Lat.  vinum,  as  does  also  the 
Teutonicf  vein  from  which  again  Slav,  vino  comes. 

Things  are  quite  different  the  moment  we  turn  to  the  Balkan 
and  Apennine  peninsulas.  We  never  here  discover  an  age  which 
presumes  ignorance  of  the  vitis  vinifera.  The  Homeric  poems  in 
their  oldest  portions  display  perfect  familiarity  with  the  wine  and 
its  use.  The  stem  olvo-  is  employed  with  extreme  frequency  to 
form  proper  names  (place  names  and  names  of  persons).  Above 
all  no  one  has  answered  the  question  how  the  initial  F  of  Fotvos 
can  be  explained  out  of  the^  of  the  Hebr.  ja'm;  for  it  is  to  this 
word,  and  not  to  the  Arab  and  ^Ethiopian  wain,  that  we  must  look 
on  the  assumption  that  the  G.  'Folvos  is  a  loan  from  the  Semitic. 
Indeed,  the  Semitic  forms  themselves  cannot  be  provided  with  a 
satisfactory  root  from  the  Semitic  family  of  languages  (A.  Miiller 
B.  B.,  i.  294).  ' 

*  In  £m,  V.  33,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Celtic  miffration-mvth  that 
It  was  the  wine  imported  from  Italy  to  them  that  induced  them  to  invade 
the  promised  land. 

+  Cf  also  O.H.G.  windem6n  from  Lat.  vindemiAre,  O.H.G.  Urwein  from 
Lat.  Wra,  moat  hom  Lat  mwstom,  hchhari  from  Lat.  *bicarium,  cliclih  from 
Lat.  cahx,  Ugclla  ham  W.  Lat.  lagollum,  calcatura,  "  wine-press,"  from  Lat 
ca  catilra,2^css6n{rom  Liit.pressa,  tomiZ from  Lat.  iorcichoin  (Franz,  Lat  -Mom 
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In  Italy  the  Lat.  vino-  has  spread  through  all  dialects.  Cf. 
Umbr.  vmu,  Osc.  Viimki{s=  Vinicim,  Volsc.  vinu.  The  vine  itself 
has  been  certainly  traced  in  the  lake-dwellings  of  the  Po  lone, 
before  any  Greek  immigrations  (Helbig,  loc.  cit.,  p.  18)-  and 
though  in  ancient  sacrificial  ritual  offerings  are  made  of  milk  and 
not  of  wme  (Hehn,  p.  65),  this  only  shows  the  priority  of  milk 
as  a  drmk,  which  is  indisputable  in  our  view  also. 

_  While,  then,  the  assumption  that  it  was  through  the  Greeks  that 
wme  became  known  to  the  Italians  is  not  required  on  any  grounds 
whatever  drawn  from  the  history  of  culture,  it  is  from  the  point 
of  view  of  language  by  no  means  admissible.  On  the  contrary,  the 
idea  that  Lat.  vinurn  is  a  loan-word  from  the  G.  Folvo^  is  opposed 
by  most  serious  phonetic  difficulties,  on  which  0.  Weise  (Die  Griech 
W.  tm  Lat.,  p.  127)  has  rightly  insisted. 

^  7i-num  (from  *vi-no  or  *vei-no)  rather  attaches  itself  to  vUis, 
vvmen,  vUex,  and— exactly  like  the  G.  For-vos— to  the  Indo-G.  root 
vei,  "  to  twine,"  so  that  vi-no  means  first  "creeper,"  then  "  fruit  of 
the  creeper,"  finally  "  drink  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  creeper  " 
What  V.  Hehn  (p.  467)  alleges  against  the  possibility  of  this 
development  of  meaning  is  shipwrecked  by  G.  olvrj,  which  in 
Hesiod  means  "vine,"  but  in  later  language 

:  otVOS.* 

But  if  we  are  on  the  one  hand  warranted  in  thinking  that  the 
equation  vinum  =  Fotvos  is  due  to  primeval  affinity,  yet  on  the  other 
we  share  the  suspicions  expressed  by  V.  Hehn  against  the  assump- 
tion that  wine  was  used  in  any  prehistoric  epoch  of  the  Indo- 
European  peoples.  We,  too,  are  of  opinion  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  implies  a  stage  of  settled  life  which  it  is  impossible  to 
ascribe  to  the  Indo-Europeans  with  the  semi-nomad  habits  which 
they  had  not  only  in  prehistoric  but  in  the  earliest  historic 
times.  Under  these  circumstances  there  seems  to  me  to  be  only 
one  possibility  logically  left  open :  the  Greeks  and  Italians  must 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  vine  in  its  wild  state,  and 
therefore  in  its  original  home. 

On  closer  inspection  we  find  that  the  equation  vinum  =  Fotvos  is 
not  confined  to  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  but  is  shared  by  all  the 
peoples  that  have  or  had  their  roots  in  the  north  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  This  holds  of  Albanian,  the  last  hnguistic  remains  of 
Illyrian,  where  the  vine  is  called  vene,  vere,  a  word  which  is  not 
due  to  borrowing  from  the  Latin  (G.  Meyer,  Alb.  Gr.,  p.  104; 
Grober,  Grundriss  d.  rom.  Phil.,  i.  810);  it  holds,  further,  of  the 
Armenian  gini  (  =  *vini;  Hiibschmannj  A.  Sttid.,  p.  25);  and  the 
ancients  (Hdt.,  vii.  73,  and  Eudoxus  ap.  Eustath.;  cf.  Zeuss,  Die 
Deutschen  und  die  Nachharst,  p.  259)  expressly  assume  that  the 
Armenians  were  akin  to  the  Phrygians,  who  again  are  designated 
airoLKot  Twv  @paK(hv  (cf.  ch.  xiv.)  Here  belongs,  too,  the  Thracian 
yavos  (Suid.,  i.  1.  1071)  probably,  if  we  may  venture  to  regard  it  as 
an  error  in  writing  for  *yt'vos  (*Fi'i/os). 


*  Of.  further  in  Hesych.  iff/v,  viSv  {Yi-J-ii,  Ft-j-6)  •  tV  &iiirfAov  and  6i6v 
(Fi-j-6)  •  i.va5fydpd5a  (wild  vine). 


THE  ORIGINAL  HOME  OF  THE  VINE. 


Again,  a  second  designation  for  wine,  and  for  unmixed  wine, 
seems  to  cling  to  the  north  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  i.e.,  the 
G.  xo^is  (first  in  Archilochus,  Bergk,  fr.  78),  with  which  are  con- 
nected :  Macedonian  KaXt^os,  Thracian  tjXat  {Orient,  u.  Occid.,  ii.  721, 
and  P.  de  Lagarde,  Ges.  Ahh.,  p.  279),  and  possibly  a  Sabine  *fali, 
"  wine,"  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  Lat.  Falemus  ager*  the 
land  of  wine  famed  in  antiquity  (author,  K.  Z.,  xxx.  484). 

Like  language,  tradition  also  carries  us  to  the  districts  north  of 
Hellas  proper  as  the  starting-point  of  the  ancient  cultivation  of 
the  vine.  In  the  earliest  times  {II.,  ix.  72  ;  Od.,  ix.  196)  Thrace  is 
designated  as  the  principal  place  for  the  export  of  wine ;  and, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  ancients,  the  cult  of  Dionysus  was 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  north  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  even 
amongst  the  wildest  Thracian  tribes. 

Finally,  on  the  question  of  the  original  home  of  the  vine  we  can 
appeal  to  the  unprejudiced  investigations  of  natural  science.    It  is 
A.  Grisebach,  perhaps  the  greatest  authority  on  the  geography  of 
plants,  who  in  his  work.  Die  Vegetation  der  Erde,  i.  323 — certainly 
without  any  reference  to  historic  research  by  means  of  philology, 
for  his  aversion  to  it  is  well  known — expressly  designates  the  dense 
forests  of  the  Pontus  and  Thrace  up  to  the  Danube,  a  -district 
particularly  rich  in  creeping  plants,  as  the  original  home  of  the 
vitis  vinifera.    However,  I  adduce  this  argument  last  because  I 
am  well  aware  that  other  distinguished  naturalists  regard  the  vine 
as  indigenous  to  other  districts,  especially  to  the  south  of  the 
Caucasus,  between  the  Caucasus  and  the  Black  Sea,  or  between 
the  Caucasus  and  the  Hindu  Kush  {cf.  De  Candolle,  Kulturpjlanzen, 
p.  236,/,  and  Ferd.  Cohn,  Die  Pflanze,  p.  298);  and  because,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  no  conclusive  argument  has  been  produced  by 
naturalists  in  favour  of  the  one  argument  or  the  other.    But,  apart 
from  this,  the  facts  given  above  entitle  us,  I  believe,  to  draw  the 
following  conclusions : — 

The  Greeks  and  Italians  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  vine  in 
a  prehistoric  epoch  in  which  they  still  dwelt  along  with  the 
peoples  of  the  northern  Balkans,  the  Illyrians,  Thracians,  Mace- 
donians, and  the  Armenians,  who  subsequently  migrated  to  Asia. 
They  designated  it  by  a  formation  in  -no-  from  the  root  vei,  "  to 
twine"  {*voi-no,  *vei-no),  which  root  occurs  amongst  the  other 
Indo-Europeans  as  well.  The  scene  of  this  is  probably  to  be  placed 
to  the  north  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  where  the  cult  of  Dionysus 
IS  testified  to  from  the  oldest  times.  As  the  Greeks  and  Italians 
gradually  separated  from  their  brother-nations,  and  left  them  in 
the  north,  the  vine  (from  the  grape  of  which  a  finer  drink  was 
contmually  produced,  as  life  became  more  settled  and  fixed)  may 
have  spread  further  and  further  over  the  Balkan  and  Apenniue 
peninsulas,  followuig  the  footsteps  of  the  groups  of  tribes  which 
stili  held  together.  In  these  peninsulas  it  was  foimd  on  the  one 
♦  W.  Deocke  {Die  Falislcer,  p.  22,        Strassburg,  1888)  interprets  the 
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hand  by  the  Phenician  traders,  on  the  other  by  the  Greek  colonists  • 
though  they  doubtless  were  able  to  instruct  the  natives  on  2ny 
pomts  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  and  the  prepai-ation  of  the 

When  and  where  the  Semites  first  came  in  contact  with  the  vine 
what  IS  the  relation  of  Hebr.^a'm  :  Arab,  and  ^thiop.  wam~L 
stock  of  words  m  which  Assyiian  and  Babylonian  have  no  share* 
-what  was  the  relation  of  the  primeval  Egyptian  viticulture  to 
the  bemitic— these  and  others  are  open  questions,  to  answer  which 
IS  beyond  the  limits  of  this  book  (c/.  F.  Hommel,  above,  p  98) 

We  have  now  to  dwell  for  a  few  words  on  the  two  already  men- 
tioned drinks  which  the  Indo-Iranian  peoples  share,  the  surd 
{hura)  and  soma  (haoma).  As  to  the  composition  of  the  former  we 
know  nothing.  The  St  Petersburg  Dictionary  gives  as  the 
meaning  "divine  drink,"  "brandy."  It  is  noteworthy  that  both 
the  lataric  and  the  East  Finnish  languages  have  a  term  for  beer 
with  a  very  similar  sound :  Wog.  sara,  Wotj.  and  Syri.  sur  Ung 
ser,  Tscher.  srct,  Tatar,  sra  (Ahlqvist,  p.  51).  ' 

Touching  the  soma— which  is  conceived  by  both  peoples,  not 
only  as  a  drink  but  also  as  a  god  who  grants  to  both  peoples 
abundance  of  wealth  and  posterity,  and  is  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  cults  of  both  peoples  (Spiegel,  Die  Arische 
Periode,  p.  168,  /.)— careful  botanic  researches  have  been  made  at 
the  instigation  particularly  of  E.  Eoth  (Z.  d.  D.  M.  G.,  xxxv.  680- 
92)  on  the  mountains  of  the  Hindu-Kush  and  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Oxus  by  both  Russians  and  Englishmen  for  the  representative 
on  earth  of  the  divine  soma  plant  {yam  hrahmdnah  viduh,  "  which 
the  priests  know  "),  but  for  which  the  modern  Hindus  and  Parsees 
use  various  substitutes.  It  was  hoped  that  in  this  way  a  safe 
datum  might  be  obtained  for  the  question  as  to  the  original  Indo- 
Iranian  home.  Unfortunately,  however,  all  the  investigations  as 
yet  undertaken  have  failed  to  produce  any  tangible  result  (c/.  on 
this,  Max  Miiller,  Biographies  of  Words  and  the  Home  of  the  Aryas 
p.  222,/.) 

*  Assyr.  inu,  "wine,"  according  to  a  communication  from  F.  Homme],  is 
only  established  in  the  late  national  lexicons,  and  is  certainly  a  loan-word 
from  Aramaic-Hebrew.  Wine  in  Assyrian  is  kardnu  (G.  ndpoivov).  The 
Semitic  karmu,  "vineyard,"  gupim,  "vine,"  Hnabu,  "grape,"  still  have  the 
general  meanings  of  "arable-land,"  "stock,"  "fruit,"  in  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian {cf.  F.  Hommel,  Die  Sprachgeschichtl.  Stellung  dcs  Babylonisch- 
Assyrischen). 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 


CLOTHING. 

Clotliing  of  Skins— The  ^enojics— Tanning  and  Plaiting— Terminology  of 
Weaving  and  Spinning— The  Materials  for  these  two  Arts— Comparisoii  of 
the  Teutonic  Dress  according  to  Tacitus  with  that  of  the  Greeks  according 
to  Homer — Tattooing — Ornaments. 

That  the  Indo-Europeans  even  before  their  dispersion,  wherever 
their  home  may  have  been,  no  longer  went  about  in  paradisaical 
nudity,  is  shown  by  the  root  ves,  "  to  clothe,"  which  runs  through 
nearly  all  the  languages  of  our  family  of  speech,  and  has  given 
birth  to  numerous  terms  for  clothes  and  clothing  oneself  in  those 
languages  (Sans,  vdsman,  vdsana,  vdstra,  vdsdna,  Zend  vanh, 
vanhana,  vastra,  G.  Ivwixi,  elfia,  eo-^iys,  Lat.  vestis,  vestio,  Goth. 
gavasjan,  &c.).  The  opposite  conception  of  nudity  is  designated 
by  the  equation :  Sans,  nagnd,  O.S.  nagu,  Lith.  nugas,  Lat.  nUdus 
(*nogv-ido),  Goth,  naqalps,  O.I.  nocht. 

That  a  cattle-breeding  people  such  as  the  Indo-Europeans  were 
did  not  fail  to  utilise  the  skins  of  their  slaughtered  cattle,  and  of 
the  wild  animals  they  killed  in  the  chase,  is  readily  understood, 
and  is  expressly  testified,  as  regards  the  northern  Indo-Europeans, 
the  Britons,  and  Teutons,  by  Caesar  {B.  G.,  v.  14,  vi.  21)  and 
Tacitus  (Germ.,  c.  17).  The  Goths  had  become  so  habituated 
to  this  clothing  of  hides  that  no  sooner  did  they  get  back  from 
the  Roman  court,  where  they  did  not  dare  to  appear  in  their 
national  garb,  than  they  once  more  wrapped  themselves  in  their 
sheep-skins  (aJ^ts  ev  rots  KwStois  elai ;  Beckmann,  Beitr.  Z.  G.  d. 
Erf.,  V.  1.  26).  The  clothing  of  sheep-skins  thus  expressly  testi- 
fied to  in  the  case  of  the  Goths  can  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest 
recorded  Teutonic  times.    In  agreement  with  Caesar  ("  German! 

 pellibus  aut  parvis  renonum  tegimentis  utuntur  "),  Sallust 

puts  down  the  renones  as  the  national  garb  of  the  Teutons 
("Germani  intutum  renonibus  corpus  tegunt"  and  "  vestes  de 
pellibus  renones  vocantur ").  That  this  word  has  nothing  to  do 
with  O.N.  hreinn,  "reindeer,"  is  well  known.  I  take  renones  to  be 
for  *vren-6n-es—ior  the  initial  vr,  scarcely  pronounceable  to  Latin 
lips,  may  or  must  have  been  simplified  to  r— and  identify  it  with 
G.  vren  in  TroX.vpprjves,  Sans,  iirana  and  vm-  in  ap-qv,  dpi/o's,  dpveto's. 
In  Greece,  too,  sheep-skins  were  called  apvaKlBes.* 

*  A  stem  *vren-cn  is  also  indicated  by  G.  a.pv-i.-(TL. 
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.nu'"''       ?!f behind  by  the  advance  of 
.   culture,  and  the  lower  strata  of  society,  long  rLainedTiS  to 
the  ongmal  dress  of  hides.    Thus  in  Phocis  Ind  EuSol  ta^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  pig-skm  continued  to  be  worn  (Pans  viii  1  'SVfh.  ntr^ 
wrapped  themselves  in  untannedSndl'(PaU  x'^k^.'  ^t^^^^^^ 

Language,  too,  offers  numerous  pieces  of  evidence  for  thp 
pesenceof  the  original  dress  of  skins:  Goth.  j'^'ga  Lnt" 
IS  compared  with  much  probability  by  A.  Bezzenbe  -gef  wSh  G 

iri'  o  iT'^T'^"'''  garment");  the  Teutonic 

stock,  Goth  pa^da  (»^•c^oX  c.8W),  O.H.G  ^Lit,  O  S  S 
agrees  exactly  with^G.  ^a.'x,,  "garment  of  goatskin ;  "  the  G 
T.T^'LTTa''^       T°  ^^/'/f'^™"  cTvppa^oi^iv-q  xAav?s,"  is  obviously 
a  reduplicated  formation  {cf.  r.-Q^.^)  "  swine  »  (c/.  the  above 

sTmeZr^T'  P.^^^^r^)^  — "clothing,"  b^elongs  to  the 
same  root  as  G  o-..-ro.,  Lat.  sc4-twn,  "leather;"  indeed,  we  need 
have  no  hesitation  in  connecting  even  the  G.  ,re'-,rA-o-s  itself  and 
^ils-OH^G/S    ^^'''^'''^  ^'^^        pan-European  equation,  Lat. 

That  a  way  was  found  out  at  an  early  time  of  making  the  stiff 
leather  soft  and  supple  by  means  of  various  manipulations  is 
probable  in  itself;  though  the  terms  for  tanning  diverge  in  the 
various  languages  (Sans,  mid,  G.  Sixj^ctv,  Lat.  depsere—si  loan- 
Germ,  gerben*).  The  primitive  methods  of  an  early  tannery  are 
depicted  by  Homer  (II.,  xvii.  389,  /.) :— 

ws  8'  OT  wrjp  ravpoio  /Soos  fxeyaXoto  ^oetrjv 
XaoLo-Lv  8u)rj  ravveiv,  /jLeOvovaav  dXoi^rj. 
8e^d/j.evoL  8'  dpa  roLje  Siao-ravTes  Tavuov(rt 
KVKkoa-',  a<f>ap  8e  re  LKfjias  e^yj,  Svvet.  8e  t  dXoicjirj, 
TToAAwi'  eXKOVTWv  •  TcLvvTaL  8e  T€  Tracra  SiaTrpo. 

A  joint  term  for  leather  is  possessed  by  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic 
tongues:  O.H.G.,  ledar  =  0.1.  lethar  {He-tro  :  Lat.  al-Htal). 

However,  the  ludo-Europeans  were  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
skins  of  animals  for  making  clothes. 

In  addition  to  tanning,  two  other  primeval  modes  of  preparing 
materials  can  be  detected,  felting  and  plaiting.  The  former— the 
art  of  laying  the  wool  of  sheep  or  other  woolly  animals  in  layers, 
sprinkling  it  with  water,  and  converting  it  by  means  of  the  glutin- 
ous fat  into  a  compact  mass,  and  finally  pressing  and  fulling  it — 
is  especially  familiar  to  the  nomad  peoples  of  the  Turko-Tataric 
stock.  That  it  was,  however,  known  to  the  Indo-Europeans  also,  ' 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  equation  (confined,  indeed,  to  Europe) : 
G.  TrrAos,  "felt,"  l^&t.  pilleus,  O.B..G.,  Jilz,  O.S.,  plustlf 

*  The  meaning  "tanning"  is  developed  out  of  "treading"  in  Sans,  canna- 
mnd,Uth.  minti,  "tread,  tan"  (Fick,  B.  B.,  iii.  165). 

t  The  phonetics  of  this  series  are  not  yet  fully  cleared  up.  O.S.  pMslt 
points  to  i)d-d-ti,  O.H.G.  Jilz  to  ^jc^-cfo;  Lat.  pUleiis  (so  in  the  best  MSS.) 


WEAVING. 


The  art  of  plaiting,  however,  proved  more  important  and  more 
pregnant  of  results  in  the  case  of  the  Indo-Germanio  family  of 
peoples  and  languages.  Here  nature  may  have  played  the  part  of 
instructress  to  man,  for  twining  plants  and  the  interlacing  twigs 
of  trees  must  have  directed  primitive  man  to  this  important  art. 
The  Indo-Germanic  root  for  it  is  ^re^,  as  the  following  combina- 
tion clearly  shows :  G.  TrXe/co),  Lat.  plecto,  O.H.G.  Jlihtu,  O.S. 
pleta,  plesti  {plekt-,  root  preq  1),  Sans,  prapna,  "  plaiting,  basket- 
worlt"  (c/.  also  Sans,  rajy'w,  "cord,  rope":  Lith.  rezgu,  "plait"). 

The  art  of  plaiting,  however,  as  I  have  shown  at  greater 
length  in  my  Handelsgeschichte  und  Warenkunde,  contains  within 
itself,  in  embryo,  the  art  of  weaving  and  also  of  spinning  :  "If  the 
latter  springs  from  the  art  of  producing  braids  of  hair,  bands,  and 
such  things  by  simple  twisting,  and  without  using  a  cross-thread, 
the  former  most  suggests  the  art  of  the  basket-weaver,  who  in  his 
craft  has  learnt  to  employ  the  cross-thread.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  sharply,  either  historically  or 
technically,  between  spinning  and  weaving  on  the  one  side  and 
plaiting  on  the  other.  The  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  understand  perfectly  well  how  to  use  a  loom,  but  not  to 
spin;  they  use  strips  of  bark  for  weaving." 

After  these  preliminary  technical  remarks  we  betake  ourselves 
to  the  terminology  of  weaving  and  spinning  in  the  Indo-Germanic 
languages,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  data  for  answering  the 
question,  how  far  the  Indo-Europeans  had  developed  the  two  arts 
before  their  dispersion.* 

A.  Weaving. 

The  following  groups  of  etymologically  corresponding  words, 
arranged  according  to  the  frequence  of  their  occurrence,  may  be 
distinguished : — 

1.  Indo-G.  ve  (vei)  :  Sans,  vd,  "weave"  (cf.  Whitney,  Ind  Gr 
p.  266),  otu,  "woof,"  ^md,  "flax,"  G.  frptov;  "warp"  ("weaving 
mstrument," c/.  v^j-rpo-v,  "distaff"  :  viio),  d-Fa,-To's,  "wool"  ("weave 
able;"  cf.  Xv-to-s,  "  looseable  "),  Lith.  wd-ras,  "  spider,"  O.H.G  wd-t 
O.N.  vd-(t  (woven),  "  raiment,"  Lat.  vS^lu7n,  "wrap,  cloth."'  Also 
Indo-G.  *vejeti,  Sans.  vd7/-ati,  "he  weaves,"  O.S.  su-vUo,  "linen" 
smla, "  cord,"  na  voj,  "  liciatorium,"  0.l.fi-g4m,  "weave"(n. 

2.  Indo-G.  vehh  :  Sans.  Urna-vdbhi,  "  wool-weaver  "  =  '"  spider  " 
Zend  ubda,  "  woven,"  Pamir  D.  waf,  M.  Pers.  bdfam,  Osset. 
wafun,     weave    (Tomaschek,  Pamir  £>.,  ii.  124,/.),  G.  i^aCvo,, 

p!'293')  ^''P^^'""'^  pil-deus  {sallera  from  *saldcre ;  cf.  above, 

4S0  S'^'^T^n^'  and  weaving  are  treated  of  by  V.  Hehn,  pp.  460,/. 

i    294 •  note   the°f"l  °      ^'"S'"'"*^  ''''''  noticed  above  on 

i  '  'n  w  ^  lollowing  require  correction:  O.S.  a-tuka,  "woof  -ft 
a.'r^o.    O.H.G   repa,  "  vine Goth,  skauda-raip,  0.^.  lipa    Lith  ISna 

f^i^i^.  Sin^ehrL^ST^do-S^^^fi-^-  ^>-^> 
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W*^  ^ajTLKj,  ii>aaia  i^acrci,  ^vcf^^,  O.H.G.  weban,  A.S.  wefan, 
U.JN.  vefa,  "weave,"  O.N.  veftr,  veptr,  "woof."   AS  .frf 
M.H.G.,  .(f.,  "fine  thread,"  A.S.',.e/o'.H.G.  z.^^  "  woof 

•3.  G.  /cpeVw,  "weave,"  KipKij,  "  weaver," /cpoW  "woof"  K€o,ct'c 
"  shuttle,"  O.S.  h-omo,  "  1oodi"  ( Benfey,  G.  W,  ii  315)  ^  ' 

^       ?V/Tr''"''  (%r->/.ai),  Wor,  "a  portion  of  the 

loom  (8iaCo/.at,  morganic  like  cr</,<i^a,  by  the  side  of  cT<t>drro,, 
btaa-ixa,  aa^a),  bans,  dt&a  (expressly  termed  "  woven,"  vvutd,  in 
the  Iiigveda)  =  San8.  adhka  {*nt-kd),  "garment."  The  Alb.  end, 
md,  weave,  is  regarded  by  G.  Meyer  as  an  early  loan  from  G 
avTLov,  Mod.  G.  ivrC  {Berl.  Phil.  F.,  No.  7,  1887).  I  had  com- 
pared it— erroneously— with  Lith.  dmti,  "  weave," aM^wias,  "web " 
\aud  from  *and  ?). 

5,  Lat.  texo,  textor,  textura,  textrinum,  tela,  "warp,"  sub-temen, 
'^oof;  O.S.  tukati,  "weave,"  a-tuM,  "warp,"  tukalij,  "weaver:" 

though  phonetically  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Lat.  texo 
IS  to  be  connected  with  Sana,  taksh,  "prepare  artificially" 
(F.  Miklosich,  Lex  Palceoslav.%  1016),  while  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  O.S.  tukati,  "to  weave,"  is  preserved  in  tuk-nati,  "  thrust 
in  "  (Miklosich,  Et.  W.,  p.  368). 

6.  G.  TttTn/s,  r}T-,  "cover,  woven,"  Mod.  Iran,  tab,  "spin,  weave" 
(Mod.  Pers.  tdftah,  tdftik,  tiftik;  cf.  Tomaschek,  ii.  142).  Never- 
theless it  would  be  possible  that  in  raTnjs  we  have  actually 
a  Homeric  loan-word  from  Iranian  civilisation  {cf.  poSov  :  0. 
Pers.  *varda,  Xdpiov  :  Mod.  Pers.  Idleh,  a-dvSaXov  :  Mod.  Pers. 
sandal). 

Looking  back  at  the  equations  just  discussed,  it  seems  to  me  to 
follow  with  great  probability,  especially  fr  om  Nos.  1—4,  that  even 
in  the  original  language  termini  for  weaving  as  distinguished  from 
plaiting  had  been  developed ;  and  this  allows  us  to  infer  that  some 
advance  had  been  made  in  the  art.  This  advance — which  lead  to 
the  differentiation  of  the  linguistic  expressions  for  weaving  and 
plaiting — can  only  have  consisted  in  the  discovery  of  a  primitive 
apparatus  designed  to  facilitate  the  preparation  of  the  raw  material 
for  the  weaver,  male  or  female.  If  we  examine  the  terminology  of 
the  loom  in  the  Indo-Germanic  languages — I  have  given  it  in  its 
main  outlines  in  Handehgeschichte  und  Warenkunde,  i.  172,  jf. — 
we  are  struck  by  the  frequent  employment  of  the  root  std  to 
designate  not  only  the  loom  as  a  whole,  but  also  the  warp,  and 
finally  the  weaver  himself  {cf.  G.  laros,  "loom,"  o-t^/xwv,  "warp," 
Lat.  stamen,  Lith.  stdkles,  "  loom,"  O.N.  vefstair.  Sans,  sthdvt- 
"  weaver ").  From  this  we  may  infer  that  the  oldest  Indo- 
Germanic  weaving  apparatus  stood  upright,  and  the  person  weaving 
worked  standing  {'uttov  eTro^^eo-^at),  a  conclusion  to  which  Ahrens 
had  come  from  a  comparison  of  the  Greek  and  Italian  loom  with 
the  ancient  Norwegian,  without  reference  to  philology  {Philologus, 
XXXV.  385,/.). 

More  I  do  not  for  the  present  venture  to  infer  on  philological 
grounds  about  the  construction  of  the  most  ancient  form  of  weav- 
ing apparatus.    If  we  might  trust  the  further  conclusions  of  the 
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scholar  just  mentioned,  we  should  include  amongst  the  features  of 
the  oldest  form  of  loom,  stretching  the  warp  with  whorls,  weaving 
out  and  thickening  the  web  with  the  (nrd6r).  We  may  remark 
further  that  in  the  Finn  languages  the  essential  elements  of  the 
primitive  weaving  apparatus,  the  woof  and  warp,  as  well  as  a  kind 
of  weaver's  spool  (really  a  rod  with  which  the  woof  is  thrust  into 
the  interstices  of  the  warp)  have  native  names  (Ahlqvist,  loc.  cit., 
p.  86). 

B.  Spinning. 

1.  G.  veo)  (vrjOw,  vr]6L<;,  ^j^epvTjTis,  vrjfjt-a,  v^cris,  vrjrpov),  Lat.  neo 
(nemen,  neius),  "spin,"  O.I.  snvmaire,  "spindle,"  snini,  "spinning" 
{£.  B.,  xi.  91),  O.H.G.  ndan,  "  sew,"  Goth,  ne^la,  "  needle,"  &c.  The 
same  change  of  meaning  occurs  in  Lith.  werpu,  "  spin,"  warpste, 
"spindle":  G.  pdirru)  (Fr-n-jm),  "sew."*  The  Indo-Germanic  root 
of  the  G.  veo),  ewTj  was  sne  (ne),  and  literally  meant  "to  plait,"  as 
is  shown  by  Goth,  stiorjo,  "  basket,"  O.H.G.  snuor,  "  cord,  band," 
O.I.  snathe,  "  thread,"  &c.  There  was  also  a  root  snei  (nei) — like  vei 
by  the  side  of  ve — which  is  preserved  in  O.S.  ni-ti,  nista,  "  thread," 
and  Sans,  nx-vi,  "  apron  "  ("  something  spun  ") ;  cf.  W.  Schulze, 
K.  Z.,  xxvii.  426. 

2.  Sans.  Tcart,  "  to  spin,"  Modern  Pers.  karttnah,  "  web  for 
spinning,"  Pamir  D.  crt  (Tomaschek,  ii.  77),  I.  certle,  "glomus" 
{B.  B.,  ix.  88).  The  original  meaning  "to  plait"  appears  in 
Sans,  kdta  {cf.  also  crtdmi,  "fasten  together"),  Lat.  crates,  G. 
KapraXos,  Kvpro^,  Goth,  haurds,  Lith.  krdtai,  "zither,"  Pr.  karto, 
"  hedge." 

3.  O.S.  pr^sti,  predeno,  "vrjixa,"  preslica,  "spindle,"  Lett,  prest, 
"spin  with  the  spindle."  Pick  (ii.3  689)  regards  "twist"  as  the 
fundamental  meaning,  from  which  comes  Lith.  sprd^idas,  "  nape  of 
the  neck." 

4.  Although  preserved,  as  a  verb  and  in  the  sense  of  neo,  only  in 
the  Teutonic  Goth,  spinnan,  kc,  still  this  verb  is  implied  by  a 
large  stock  of  words  which  must  start  from  the  fundamental  mean- 
ing of  "  spun  thread."  They  are  G.  TnyvtW,  "  the  thread  of  the 
woof  rolled  on  the  spool  "  {*pn-njo),  Lat.  pannus,  "  cloth  "  {*pn-no), 
Goth.,  f ana,  «  cloth,"  O.S.  o-pona  {*pon-).  This  gives  a  verbal  form, 
spen  -.  pen,  the  oldest  meaning  of  which,  "  to  plait,"  is  retained  in 
the  Lith.  pinii,  pinti. 

5.  Finally,  a  lost  verbal  root,  req  or  rek,  "  to  spin,"  seems  to  me 
to  be  implied  in  G.  apKavrj  •  to  pd/Mfia,  w  tov  (rrrinova  iyKaTairXeKova-t 
StaCo'/xei/at  (Hesych),  <JpKvs,  "net,"  and  dpdxvrj,  " spider,"  which  I 
connect  with  the  Teutonic  term  for  the  distaff,  O.N.  rokkr,  O.H.G. 
roccho  (*rukka  from  *rukna,  *rug.na  =  apKavrj).  O.H.G.  rocch,  "coat," 
&c.,  naturally  belongs  here  (cf.  pannus  :  irqviov).  Cf.,  further 
kX-wOo),  "  spin  "  :  Lat.  colus,  "  distaff."  ' 

Eeviewing  the  terminology  of  spinning  in  the  Indo-Germanic 
*  In  Sanskrit,  vdrpas,  "  treachery,  artifice,"  belongs  here.    Analogous  is  G 
i/.''r!'Tv  'iTg?''"'  '-^^'''^^^'^"l^'"  "plotting,  intrigue  "  :  suo,  "sew  "  (Osthoff" 
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IrS^hp'!  ^."^P^^^^ble  to  doubt-especially  when  one  compares 
of  wordt  ilr^"'?  ^^^f°^  ""'"T^  above-that  series 

?L  wll  r  f  ?  "''"^^"g'  '^"•i  ^"'^^"g  through 

the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  family  of  languages;  hke  the 

denya  ives  o   the  roots  ve  and  vebh  are  absent    The  meaning 

I'nfi.iLr  'Tr?  of  "spinning,"  and  possessed 

infinitely  more  vitahty  m  these  words  than  was  the  case  with 
terms  for  weaving.  The  inference  is  that  the  need  of  distin- 
guishing the  art  of  spinning  from  that  of  weaving  arose  later 
than  the  desire  to  find  different  linguistic  expressions  for  weaving 
and  plaiting.  ° 

Nevertheless  the  primeval  period,  even,  may  have  discovered 
the  instrument  which  constitutes  the  first  stage  in  the  advance 
from  plaiting  to  spinning— the  spindle.  This  seems  to  follow 
from  the  equation:  Sans.  torM  (Vedic),  Iran.  s-tarM  (Pamir  D.: 
Tomaschek,  Centralas.  Stud.,  ii.  77),  G.  ArpaKro,,  Alb.  tier,  "spin." 
Anyhow,  the  names  for  spindle  which  it  contains  are  of  extreme 
antiquity.    The  root  on  which  they  are  based,  terq  (  =  Lat.  torqueo, 

twist  ),  18  altogether  lost  in  Indo-Iranian,  and  in  Greek  only 
preserved  with  a  final  labial  (rpeVo),  "turn").  Further,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sufBx  -TO-  in  the  G.  ^-rpaK-ros  (from  *sm-trq-to)  is 
ancient,  for  it  cannot  mean  "that  which  is  turaed  round  together" 
—that  gives  no  sense— but  must  mean  "  turning  round  together  " 
(cf.  T\r;-To-s,  "enduring;"  Brugmann,  Grundriss,  ii.  205,/!).* 

It  is  noticeable,  even  though  it  carries  no  great  weight,  that 
the  name  for  whorl  is  in  many  languages  transparently  formed 
from  the  root  vert,  "to  twist"  :  Sans,  vartana,  vartuld,  Lat.  verti- 
cillm,  O.S.  vreteno,  M.H.G.  wirtil,  I.  fertas. 

Touching  the  material  for  spinning  and  weaving  no  doubt  is 
possible,  and  we  can  accordingly  trace  these  arts  in  their  essential 
features  back  to  the  primeval  period  of  the  Indo-Germanic  world. 
Inasmuch  as  the  sheep  was  known  to  the  Indo-Europeans  — Sans. 
dvi,  G.  ots,  Lat.  ovis,  Lith.  awis,  O.S.  ovica,  Goth,  avi-,  O.H.G. 
ouwi ;  and  as  its  wool  has  identical  names  in  all  Indo-Germanic 
languages— Sans,  urnd  {*vl-nd),  G.  Xavos,  Lat-  Idna  {vlnd),  vellus 
{*vel-no),  Lith.  wilna,  O.S.  vluna,  Goth,  vidla,  Cymr.  gulan,  Armen. 
geX-nian  ;-\  and,  finally,  as  all  Indo-Germanic  peoples  are  familiar 
with  the  preparation  of  wool  when  they  first  make  their  appear- 
ance in  history,  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  the  primeval  Indo- 

*  An  exact  analogy  is  offered,  according  to  Bezzenberger  in  Ms  Beitrdge 
(iv.  330),  by  the  fundamental  meaning  of  G.  ^AoKdrij  (Lith.  lenktuvc,  "reel," 
Unkli,  "bow,  bend,  incline"). 

+  The  root  is  vel,  and  I  will  take  the  opportunity  to  point  how  it  can, 
on  the  root-determinative  theory,  be  gi-ouped  with  other  roots  of  related 
meaning : — 

vei,  "weave,"  Sans,  vd,  vdyaii. 
ve-bh,  "weave,"  O.H.G.  wchan,  &c. 
ve-s,  "to  clothe,"  Sans,  vas,  &c. 
ve-l,  "wool,"  Lith.  wllna,  &c. 

In  the  reverse  order,  and  with  vowel  increase,  the  combination  of  sounds  vc  or 
vo  would  appear  in  ov-i,  "  sheep,"  Lat,  ovis,  &c. 
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Germanic  period  of  this  textile  material,  in  spite  of  certain  technical 
difficulties  raised  by  its  mode  of  preparation.  The  history  of  flax 
and  hemp  has  been  handled  above  (ch.  v.).  The  word  for  flax  is 
identical  in  all  the  Indo-European  languages  of  Europe,  and  is  due 
to  primeval  connection.  As  early  as  Tacitus  {Germ.,  17)  linen 
garments  were  known  amongst  the  Teutonic  women,  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat,  xviii.  1.  2). 

So,  too,  Caesar  {B.  G.,  iii.  13),  mentioning  the  hide-sails  of  the 
Veneti,  expressly  insists  that  it  was  not  "propter  lini  inopiam 
atque  eius  usus  inscientiam  "  that  the  sails  were  made  of  hides. 

In  Homer,  again,  the  Parcte,  who  spin  the  threads  of  fate,  were 
conceived  as  spinning  flax,  not  as  in  later  times  wool : — 

varepov  avre  to,  iretaeraL  acrcra  oi  Alcra 
yeivofiivi^  hrivrja-e  Atvu,  ore  fiLv  reKe  /J^rjTTjp. 

It,  therefore,  appears  to  me  an  arbitrary  assumption  on  the 
part  of  V.  Hehn  that  this  Xlvov  must  have  been  first  imported 
from  Asia,  or  that  Xlvov  properly  meant  not  flax  but  bark 
{Kulturpflanzen,  p.  141 ;  cf.  above,  p.  294,  note).  We  may,  how- 
ever, admit  that  when  the  Greeks  had  entered  their  new  home, 
which  was  not  well  adapted  for  growing  flax,  the  use  of  flax  gave 
way  to  that  of  wool  {Handelsgeschichte  und  Warenkunde,  i.  191). 

I  think,  therefore,  we  have  a  right  to  conceive  the  materials 
used  by  the  Indo-Europeans  for  clothes  (several  equations  for 
which  we  have  already  come  across*)  as  made  out  of  linen  as  well 
as  from  wool,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  the  European  branch. 

The  question  now  remains  for  discussion  whether  anything 
can  be  ascertained  as  to  the  shape  and  nature  of  Indo- Germanic 
clothing.^  As  we  must  assume  that  with  change  of  abode  and 
climate  it  soon  altered  and  necessitated  new  expressions;  and 
further,  inasmuch  as  an  enormous  amount  of  borrowing'  took 
place  between  the  nations,  both  of  modes  of  dress  and  of  the 
names  for  them— for  fashion  inchned  to  change  in  ancient  as  well 
as  m  modern  times— it  may  seem  as  though  it  would  be  impossible 
to  carry  our  mvestigation  into  matters  of  detail. 

For  all  that,  I  believe  the  essential  features  of  Indo-European 
costume,  at  least,  can  still  be  traced. 

The  locus  classicus  as  to  Teutonic  costume  is,  as  is  well  known 
the  much  disputed  and,  unfortunately,  highly  disputable  17th 
chapter  of  the  Germama.\  The  most  important  clauses  run  • 
legumen  omnibus  sagum  fibula  aut  si  desit  spina  consertum  • 
cetera  mtecti  totos  dies  iuxta  focum  atque  ignem  agunt  Locupletis" 
simi  yeste  distinguuntur,  non  fluitante  sicut  Sarmatse  ac  Parthi 
sed  stricta  et  smgulos  artus   exprimente.  ...         Nec  alius 
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feminis  quam  viris  habitus,  nisi  quod  feminse  sajpius  lineis  amicti- 
bus  velautur  eosque  purpura  variant  partemque  vestitus  superioris 
in  manicas  non  extendunt,  nudee  brachia  ac  lacertos;  sed  et 
pi'oxima  pars  pectoris  patet." 

From  this  passage  we  derive  the  following  information :  First, 
the  sagum,  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  fastened  with  a  fibula  or  thorn, 
was  common  to  all  the  Teutons.  The  Gallo-Teutonic  word  {cf. 
Diefenbach,  O.R)  has  not  yet  received  an  explanation.  If  it  is 
of  Teutonic  origin,  it  might  belong  to  the  pan-Teutonic,  O.N. 
segl,  A.S.  segel,  O.H.G.  segal  {*seg-la),  which,  however,  is  only  found 
in  another  stage  of  vowel  gradation.  For  the  change  of  meaning 
the  statement  made  by  Tacitus  {Hist,  v.  23)  would  then  be  im- 
portant :  "Et  simul  aptse  lintres  sagulis  versicoloribus  haud 
indecore  pro  velis  iuvabantur."  That  the  sagum,  which  for  the  rest 
was  also  worn  in  Rome,  consisted  mainly  of  wool  is  shown  by  its 
ramifications  in  the  Eomance  languages  :  Sp.  pr.  saya.  It.  saja,  F. 
saie,  M.H.G.  sei,  O.I.  sdi  (Diez,  p.  280),  which  all  alike  stand  for 
woollen  stuffs. 

Second,  whereas  the  sagum  was  worn  by  all,  the  locupletissimi 
alone  were  in  possession  of  a  tight  garment  (vestis)  fitting  close  to 
the  body.  "When  MiLllenhofF  translates  vestis  by  "  material  for  an 
under  garment,"  and  accordingly  assigns  it  to  all  Germans,  this  is 
an  assumption  which  is  made  by  the  famous  Teutonic  antiquary 
on  the  strength  of  other  considerations  not  drawn  from  language 
or  the  chapter  we  are  concerned  with,  and  in  which  I  am  unable 
to  follow  him. 

Third,  the  women  wear  the  same  costume  as  the  men — this  can 
only  mean  "  tegumen  omnibus  sagum  fibula  aut  si  desit  spina 
consertum  " — excepting  only  that  with  them  more  frequently  than 
in  the  case  of  the  men,  the  place  of  the  woollen  sagum  was  taken 
by  the  linei  amictus.  The  rest,  owing  to  the  obscurity  and 
ambiguity  of  the  expression,  successfully  defies,  perhaps  forever,  a 
completely  satisfactory  explanation.  The  passage  is  usually  taken, 
as  though  partem  vestitus  superioris  were  the  same  as  partem 
vestitus  superiorem,  to  mean  that  the  women  wore  a  sleeveless 
under-garment,  a  sort  of  bodice.  In  opposition  to  this,  Baumstark 
(loc.  cit.,  p.  589)  inquires  :  "Whether  vestitus  superior  is  beyond  all 
dispute  the  garment  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  could  not 
also  mean  the  over-garment;  finally,  whether  the  vestitus  (superior) 
absolutely  must  be  something  diSerent  from  the  amictus?" 
Following  up  this  suggestion,  and  taking  vestitus  superior  as  nothing 
but  a  variety  of  expression  for  the  amictus  mentioned  just  before, 
we  get  a  totally  different  meaning.  There  is  no  mention  whatever 
of  an  under-garment  in  the  case  of  the  women ;  all  that  is  said  is 
that  they  do  not  continue  the  part  in  question  (partem)  of  the 
over-garment  (vestitus  superioris)  into  a  sleeve  as  the  Roman  women 
did.*    Anyhow,  this  affords  a  better  explanation  of  the  exposure  of 

*  "  If  the  tunic  had  sleeves,  a  sleeveless  stola  was  worn  over  it ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  under  garment  was  sleeveless,  it  was  usual  to  wear  a  stola  with 
sleeves  over  it "  (GulU  und  Koner,  Leben  der  Qricchen  und  Eiimer,  p.  615). 
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the  upper  and  fore  arm  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  bust,  than 
we  get  on  the  assumption  even  of  a  cut-out  garment,  over  which 
we  have  to  imagine  the  sagum  or  Untei  amictus  to  be  worn.  How 
considerable  a  display  of  feminine  charms  is  meant  by  the  historian 
is  shown  by  the  addition  of  the  significant  words,  "  quamquam 
severa  illic  matrimonia." 

Be  the  women's  under-garment  what  it  may,  in  any  case  we  learn 
from  Tacitus'  words  that  the  great  mass  of  male  Teutons  were 
content  with  the  woollen  sagum,  and  otherwise  were  naked,  cetera 
intecti* 

Now,  this  statement  of  Tacitus  agrees  in  all  essential  points  with 
the  most  recent  conclusions  on  the  most  ancient  costume  of  the 
Greeks,  especially  with  the  acute  observations  of  F.  Studniczka 
{Beitrage  zur  Gesehichte  der  altgriechischen  Tracht,  Wien,  1886). 
According  to  them,  the  costume  of  the  most  ancient'  Greeks 
consisted  of  nothing  more  than  the  x^alva  of  the  men  (  •  vAaui;'? 
scarcely  origmally  connected  with  Lat.  Icena)  and  the  TreVAo?  (c/! 
above,  p.  328)  of  the  women,  both  woollen  garments,  and  in  all 
essential  pomts  similar  to  each  other.  "  Both  consist  of  simple 
pieces  of  woollen  material,  manufactured  on  the  primitive  weaving, 
apparatus;  there  was  absolutely  no  cutting  out  or  stitching  in 
them ;  they  were  made  into  garments  by  being  merely  wrapped 
round  the  body  and  fastened  with  fihulce."  This  primitive  costume 
was  retained  longest  by  the  Greek  women.  Even  in  Homer  a 
woman  wears  nothing  but  the  ttcVAo.  (<^5po5).  This  appears  most 
clearly  in  the  toilette  of  Calypso  {Od.,  v.  228,  /.) 

f^W'yeveta  ^avj?  poSoSaK-ruAos  'Hws, 
avTLx  o  fiev  x^alvdvre  xirwvd  re  evwr'  'OSvo-aeu's, 
avTTj  S'  apyvcfieov  <f>apos  /xeya  evwro  vvfj.<f)r} 
AcTrrov  Kal  xaptev,  irepl  8k  t<^vy)v  jSdXer  i^vl 
KaX^iv  xpvcreirjv,  Kecj^aXrj  8'  ^VTrepOe  KaX^vrp-qv. 

This  costume  survived  into  historic  times  in  the  dress  of  tbp 
Spartan  girls  (illustrated  in  Studniczka,  loc.  cit.,  p.  7,  figs  2  and  sT 

I    rr^KT''*'  f  f        *°  ^«  thrown  from  left  to  right 

round  the  body  and  fastened  at  both  sides  of  the  neck.  Thus  t  e 
left  side  of  the  body  is  covered,  but  in  such  a  way  that  a  loop  ho  e 

m eel?  'tI  trra^d""  ^^"^  down  wfthou 

meeting     ihe  fore  and  upper  arm  are  quite  bare,  and  vroximn 

pars  pectorts  pateti^g.  3).    K  our  conjWre  ab^ve  as  to  T,  ^ 
vestitus  superior  of  the  Teutonic  women  is  corrept  fhl  A        ,  S 
Spartan  girls  affords  an  illustration  to't    Zly  afte;^^^^^^^^^ 
with  Oriental  civilisation  did  the  Greeks  comJfn  I  ! 
tunic    at  first  only  worn  ral-:^^'^;!^:^^^^^^ 

linen  stuffs  also  gradually  be^grtoTtrblS 
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such  as  the  666vai  {  =  Hebr.  kMn),  perhaps  also  c^Soos  •  Egypt 
pMr,  "hnen"  (Studniczka,  loc.  cit.,  p.  89,  or  to  d>dpai,  "to  weave" 
Hesych.*)  ' 

Finally,  ancient  Italy  presents  considerable  conformity.  First, 
the  toga  {  :  tef/o,  "  cover "),  which  corresponds  to  the  x^aiva  (or 
rather  the  TreVAos)  and  to  the  sagum  of  the  northern  peoples,  was 
originally  worn  here  too  by  men  and  women  without  distinction 
(Ifon,.,  p.  540.  31  :  "Toga  non  solum  viri  sed  etiam  feminae 
utebantur").  Further,  the  tunica  {*ctunica  :  Jcetonet)  likewise  is 
borrowed  from  Semitic  civilisation,  and  likewise  was  not  an  indis- 
pensable garment  in  antiquity  (Gell,  iV^.  A.,  vii.  12.  3  :  "Viri  autem 
Romani  primo  quidem  sine  tunicis  toga  sola  amicti  fuerunt"). 
See,  further,  Baumeister,  Denhmaler,  s.v.,  toga. 

On  a  review  of  these  facts  it  seems  extremely  probable  that  the 
original  garment,  at  any  rate  of  the  European  branch  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  family,  was  a  piece  of  woollen  or  linen  material  worn 
equally  by  both  sexes  (a  custom  for  the  existence  of  which  in 
primitive  stages  of  culture  there  is  ample  evidence) :  that  it  was, 
in  imitation  of  the  hides  which  were  the  earliest  clothing  of  man, 
thrown  round  the  shoulders  like  a  mantle,  and  there  fastened  with 
fihul(B  or  thorns  ;  and  that  originally  no  under-garment  was  worn 
beneath  it.  It  is  possible  that  the  place  of  the  latter  was  taken  in 
the  primitive  period  by  a  loin-cloth  (not  mentioned  indeed  by 
Tacitus),  such  as  is  seen  on  ancient  Greek  monuments  (Studniczka, 
p.  31)  or  in  ancient  Rome  was  worn  in  place  of  the  tunic  {ductus, 
suhligaculum,  campestre).  Studniczka  has  an  attractive  conjecture 
(p.  31,  n.  10),  that  the  use  of  trousers  which  the  northern  peoples 
affected  more  and  more  is  connected  with  this.  Their  discovery, 
at  any  rate  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
Celts,  as  is  indicated  by  the  series  of  words,  which  spread  by 
borrowing  from  west  to  east:  Celt  bracccB,  O.N.  brdkr,  O.H.G. 
hruoh,  Russ.  hralci. 

As  showing  that  the  idea  of  using  a  girdle  had  been  developed 
in  the  primitive  period,  the  equation  :  G.  ^wvwfjLi,  t,o}vq,  ^wfjia,  Lith. 
jUsta,  "girdle,"  O.S.  po-jasu,  "^wviy,"  Zend  7/dstd,  "girdled,"  is 
important. 

Protection  for  the  feet,  again,  was  early  provided.  Cf.  G. 
KprjTrt<;,  Lat.  carpisculum,  Lith.  Jcurp'e,  A.S.  hrifeling,  O.N.  hrijiincjr 
(Kluge).  An  important  equation  in  this  respect  is  :  Lith.  auMe, 
"foot-strap"  (also  autas)  :  Zend  aothra,  "shoe,"  aothrava,  "gaiter  " 
{*avrtlo  :  Lat.  ind-uo,  ex-uo).  Coverings  for  the  head  have  already 
been  mentioned  in  part  iii.  ch.  x. 

In  this  attempt  to  establish  the  main  features  of  Indo-Germanic 
costume,  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  a  comparison  of  the  most 
important  European  peoples,  because  here  the  salient  facts  are 
clearer,  and  have  been  more  thoroughly  investigated  than  in  the 

*  With  (pdpai  •  v<l>alvfiv,  irXtKeiv  might  be  connected  N.S.  brdo,  "licium," 
B.  hrMo,  Less.  Russ.  herdo,  "weaver's  comb  "  {*bcr-do),  O.H.G.  bor-io,  "  seam, 
border  (woven"),  O.N.  bordi.  Bezzenberger,  indeed,  has  compared  Lett 
buras,  burvas,  "little  saU  "  (Fick,  Fcrgl.  W.,  ii.^  165). 
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Cc\se  of  the  Iiido-Iranian  peoples  {rf.  on  the  Iranians,  W.  Geiger, 
Ostiran.  Knlhir,  p.  224,  .//:;  on  the  Indians,  Zimmer,  AUindisches 
Leben,  p.  261,  /.).  It  would  seem  that  here  we  have  to  do  with  a 
more  advanced  stage  in  tlie  evolution  of  dress,  inasmuch  as  over 
and  under  garments  here  always  appear  together.  But  the  future 
has  yet  to  bring  us  a  precise  account  of  the  history,  especially  of 
Indian  dress,  in  the  most  ancient  times. 

This  chapter  suggests  various  tilings  which  require  clearing 
up.  The  history  of  hairdressing,  a  matter  of  great  importance  in 
manners  and  customs,  might  have  been  mentioned ;  the  question 
ol  the  tattooing,  of  which  we  have  evidence  in  the  case  of  several 
Indo-Germanic  peoples  {cf.  V.  Hehn,  p.  18,  f.,  and  above,  p.  88), 
might  have  been  discussed,  and  other  points.  Unfortunately  we 
must  refrain  from  entering  on  these  subjects. 

We  may  remark  in  conclusion  that  all  sorts  of  ornaments  for  the 
decoration  of  the  person  may  have  been  discovered  in  the  primeval 
period.  An  important  equation  in  this  connection  is  Zend  mime 
(bans  wif^itj),  G.  i^avvo,,  Lat.  wonile,  O.C.  fxavLdKri,,  L  quince,  O.S. 
momsto,  0.}1.Q.  menni,  which  belong  to  O.H.G.  mana,  ''mane," 
Sans,  vianyd,  I.  nimn,  "neck,"  just  as  O.S.  cjrivina,  "necklace"  • 
mZ7..r-  ^T''  r  ''''V  "^''^  important  material  in  the 

copper  '      productions  of  primitive  art  may  have  been 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


DWELLINGS. 

Wagon-Dwellings — Terminology  of  Wagon -Building — TJndergroiiud  Habita- 
tions—Indo-Germanic  Huts— Their  Materials— Their  Oldest  Form— Door 
—Window— Hearth— Stalls. 

The  ancients  knew  that  a  great  portion  of  the  north  of  Europe 
Avas  occupied  by  a  semi-nomad  population,  whose  only  dwellings 
were  their  wagons,  on  which  they  conveyed  their  goods  and  chattels, 
wives  and  children,  to  fresh  settlements  and  pastures  new.  This  is 
stated  most  unanimously,  with  regard  to  the  east  of  Europe,  about 
the  Scyths  and  Sarmatse,  whose  wagon-Hfe  is  one  of  their  most 
important  characteristics  : — 

"Campestres  melius  Scythre, 
Quorum  plaustra  vagas  rite  trahunt  domes, 
Vivunt  et  rigidi  Getaj." 

{Em:,  c.  iii.  24.) 

But  the  same  custom  is  to  be  found  amongst  peoples  undoubtedly 
Indo-Germanic.  Thus,  the  Bastarnee,  the  first  Teutonic  tribe,  to 
make  its  appearance  in  history  (about  B.C.  200),  carry  their  wives 
and  children  on  wagons  with  them  (Milllenhoff,  D.  A.,  ii.  104,/'.). 
So,  too,  the  Suebi  could  without  difficulty  set  their  dwellings  on  then- 
wagons,  and  go  off  with  their  herds  where  they  Hsted.  The  dwell- 
ings of  the  Cimbri,  which  hkewise  were  on  their  wagons  ("domus 
plaustris  impositaj  "),  were  defended  by  the  dogs  when  their  owners 
fell  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat,  viii.  40.  61),  &c.* 

After  what  we  have  said  above  (ch.  v.)  about  the  unsettled 
mode  of  life  amongst  the  other  Indo-Europeans,  and  about  the 
weakness  of  the  ties  that  bound  them  to  the  soil  on  which  they 
settled,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  use  of  wagons  as  dwellmgs 
is  a  trait  from  the  life  of  the  primeval  period  which  the  northern 
tribes  preserved.  Nor  can  we  wonder  if  we  find  a  tolerably 
extensive  terminology  for  wagon-building  in  the  original  language. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  Indo-European  languages 

*  The  most  frequent  term  for  the  tmvelling  wagon  of  °orth  is  the  Lat. 
carrns,  probably  itself  a  barbarous  word  (above,  p  263).  Cf.  OA.  ^"^^tTolL 
(Diefenbach,  O.E.).    In  war  these  cam  were  used  as  a  defence,  cainujo. 
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plainly  use  the  root  veyh  to  designate  the  wagon  (Sans.  vUhana, 
G.  oxqiJ.a,  6x0';,  O.H.G-.  wagan,  O.S.  vozu,  Lith.  ivezimas,  0.1.  fen 
{*veg-n),  we  find  agreement  in  the  names  of  the  following  portions 
of  the  wagon  : — 

Wheel :  Lat.  i-ota,  Lith.  rcitas,  O.H.G.  rad,  O.I.  roth,  Sans,  rdtha 
("  wagon  "). 

Wheel :  Sans,  cahrci,  G.  kvkXo<;,  A.S.  hiveol  {*qe-ql6)—\iii\\out 

reduplication :  O.S.  l-olo,  O.N.  livcl.''' 
Axle :  Sans,  dksha,  G.  a^wv,  a/x-a^a,  Lat.  axis,  O.H.G.  ahsa,  O.S. 

os%,  Lith.  aszis. 

Nave  :  Sans.,  nclhhi,  A.S.  nafii,  O.H.G.  naba,  0.  Pr.  nahis. 
Linch-Pin :  Sans,  dni,  O.H.G.  lun,  A.S.  lynes,  0.  Sax.  lunisa, 

(Fick,  ^.       vii.  95). 
Pole:  Lat.  temo  i^'teicsmo),  O.H.G.  cWisala,  O.N.  ])isl,  A.S.  thixl  (?). 
Yoke  :  Sans,  yugd,  G.  ^i;yoi/,  Lat.  iugum,  Goth,  j/wl-,  O.S.  2^70, 

Lith.  jimgas,  Cymr.  iou. 

In  this  collection,  it  will  be  observed,  there  is  no  equation  for 
the  spoke  of  the  wheel  (Sans,  ard,  G.  Kv-q/xr],  Lat.  radius.  O.H.G. 
speihha).  The  terms  for  felloe  also  diverge,  except  G,  itds,  which 
correspond  exactly  to  Lat.  vitus  {lit.  "withy").  Perhaps  O.H.G. 
/eZ(7a,  "felloe"  belongs  to  O.H.G. /e^awa,  "withy"  (above,  p.  271). 

This  indicates  that  we  must  conceive  the  primitive  wheel  as  being 
without  spokes.  In  the  oldest  times  the  only  way  known  of  making 
a  pair  of  wheels  was  to  hew  them  and  the  axle-tree  connecting 
them  all  in  a  piece  out  of  one  and  the  same  tree-trunk  :  and  it 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  advance  when — obviously  before 
the  dispersion — the  art  of  manufacturing  the  axle-tree  separate!)^, 
and  of  fastening  it  into  the  tympanum  by  means  of  a  linch-pin,  was 
discovered. 

The  picture  we  thus  get  corresponds  to  the  description  given  by 
the  ancients  of  the  'Romsnx plaustrum :  "  The  wheels  of  the  %)kmstrum 
have  not  spokes,  but  are  tympana  which  are  of  a  piece  with  the 
axle-tree,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  rim  of  iron.  The  axle-tree  turns 
round  with  the  wheels ;  for  the  wheels  are  fastened  by  the  spindles, 
i.e.,  the  most  projecting  part  of  the  wheel "  (Probus  on  Virg.,  Georci\ 
1.).  The  Teutonic  wagon  drawn  by  cattle,  which  is  represented  on 
the  triumphal  column  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  must  have  been  exactly 
the  same  (c/.,  e.g.,  Felix  Dahn,  Urgeschichte  der  germ,  und  roman 
Volker,  ii.  161). 

The  acquaintance  of  the  Indo-Europeans  from  of  old  with  the 
art  of  wagon-building  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinctive  characteristic 
of  this  family  of  peoples,  which  marks  them  off  alike  from  the 
neighbouring  Finns  and  the  tribes  of  Turko-Tataric  origin.  Every- 
thing in  the  Finn  languages  relating  to  the  art  of  wagon-buildino- 
is  of  Slavonic  or  Teutonic  origin  (Ahlqvist,  Kxdturioorter,  p.  125)" 
So,  too,  according  to  Vdmbery  {Primitive  Kultur,  p.  1 28),  the  wao-on 
Jias  been  a  foreign  invention  to  the  Turks  of  all  times.  From 

*  The  short  quantity  is  guaranteed  metrically. 
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pumeval  times  the  inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic  steppes  have  employed 
the  camel  instead  to  carry  on  its  patient  back,  tent,  wife,  and  child 
the  Indo-Luropeans  however,  who,  as  we  saw  on  p.  267  did  not 
enjoy  the  acquaintance  of  this  valuable  beast  of  burden  'which  is 
wag-on  and  horses  all  in  one,  were  at  an  early  time  driven'to  invent 
tlie  wagon,  a  sine  qua  noii  of  their  wandering  mode  of  life 

Assuming  that  we  may  regard  the  Indo-Eiiropeans  during  their 
migrations  as  at.at6(iio,,  like  the  gypsies  or  any  other  waiTdering 
people  we  are  confronted  with  the  further  question  what  their 
habitations  were  like  when  they  made  settlements-settlements 
which  tended  to  become  more  and  more  permanent,  the  more  the 
Indo-Europeans  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture. 

Here  we  have  first  to  speak  of  the  subterranean  dwellings,  i  e 
dwellings  dug  in  the  earth,  the  existence  of  which  is  recorded 
amongst  numerous  Indo-Gerraauic  peoples,  and  which  afforded  pro- 
tection alike  against  the  summer's  heat  and  the  winter's  cold.  Such 
habitations  were  still  known  in  the  Avesta  under  the  name  of  Ixtta  * 
(:  kan,  dig  ").  This  word  may  be  the  source  of  the  usual  term  for 
house  m  modern  Persian  (/[-acZ,  Icadah)  and  in  the  Pamir  dialects 
{keel,  ced,  &c.)  ■  cf.  Tomaschek,  Pamir  D.,  ii.  77.  We  have  similar 
statements  as  to  the  Phrygians  in  Vitruv.,  ii.  1.  5.  Amou"-st  the 
Armenians,  too,  Xenophon  {Anah.,  iv.  5.  24)  found  Karayuot  ot/ct'at. 
Iheir  entrance  was  hke  the  opening  of  a  well,  widening  downwards. 
For  the  cattle,  which  were  also  taken  below  ground,  lateral  shafts 
were  driven.    Human  beings  descended  by  a  ladder. 

Of  the  Teutons,  Tacitus  {Germ.  16)  says:  "Solent  et  subterraueos 
specus  aperire  eosque  multo  iusuper  fimo  onerant,  subfugium 
hiemis  et  receptaculum  frugibus,  quia  rigorem  frigorum  eius  modi 
locis  moUiunt,  et  si  quando  hostis  advenit,  aperta  populatur,  abdita 
autem  et  defossa  aut  ignorantur  aut  eo  ipso  fallunt  quod  quterenda 
sunt."  This  statement  is  further  confirmed  by  Pliny  {Hist.  JVat., 
xix.  1.  2):  "In  Germania  autem  defossi  atque  sub  terra  id  opus 
(texendi)  agunt"  (above,  p.  333). 

The  old  Teutonic  name  for  this  kind  of  subterranean  dwellings 
a,nd  weaving-rooms  was  O.H.G.  ttmc ;  and  to  this  day  ttmg  is  the 
name  given  in  Niirnberg,  dunff  in  Augsburg,  to  a  cellar-like 
weaving-room.  Now,  as  Tacitus  expressly  speaks  of  these  dwellings 
being  covered  hy  Jimus,  nothing  seems  more  obvious  than  to  regard 
tunc,  "textrina,"  as  identical  with  O.H.G.  tunga,  "stercoratio," 
"manuring"  (Wackernagel,  Ilaupts  Z.,  vii.  128,  ff.).  Only,  on 
closer  examination,  it  seems  extremely  suspicious  that  the  Teutons 
should  designate  a  kind  of  dwelling  by  a  word  which  originally 
meant  simply  "excreta" — manuring  was  probably  not  known  as 


*  Perhaps  O.S.  Tc(^tM,  "house,  hut,  tent,"  from  *kont-ja,  also  belongs  here. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Finn  name  for  hou.se  is  exactly  the  same  as  in 
Iranian :  Finn  kola,  Esth.  koda,  Mordv.  bud,  Tsoherem.  kuda.  Is  this  a  case 
of  borrowing  ?  Ahlqvist  (]).  103,/'.;  ef.  also  above,  p.  45)  does  not  observe 
this  resemblance.  Anyhow,  the  Finn,  sauna,  Esth.  saitn,  &c.,  "subterranean 
dwelling,"  is  genuinely  Finn. 
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early  as  Tacitus  (Rautenberg,  Frogr.,-p.  15,/.,  Hamburg,  1880) — and 
not  by  a  derivative  from  the  word.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  more 
reasonable  to  separate,  as  Graff  {Sj^rachschatz)  wished  to  sejiarate,  the 
two  Old  Higli  German  words,  tunga,  "dunging,"  and  tunc,  "dwell- 
ing dug  in  the  earth."  The  latter  can  be  referred  to  an  Indo- 
Germanic  dhnqh-.  With  this  we  could  then  connect  the  hitherto 
imexplained  stock  of  words,  G.  Td<f)-pog,  "  trench,"  ra^os,  "  grave," 
OdirTd),  "  dig,"  "  bury  "  {*dhncjh-jo'),  in  a  perfectly  regular  manner  as 
regards  both  phonetics  and  meaning.*  O.H.G.  tunc  would  then  be 
equivalent  to  gruohe,  with  which  it  is  occasionally  synonymous 
(Wackernagel,  loc.  cit.,  p.  131). 

The  construction  of  subterranean  dwellings  is  very  frequently 
mentioned  as  characteristic  of  the  Scythian  tribes, f  whose  comfort- 
able winter  life  receives  idyllic  treatment  at  the  hand  of  the  poet : — 

' '  Ipsi  in  defossis  specubus  secura  sub  alta 
Otia  agunt  terra,  congestaque  robora  totasque 
Advolvere  focis  uhnos  ignique  dedere. 
Hie  noctem  hido  ducunt  at  pocula  Ireti 
Fermento  atque  acidis  imitaiitur  vitea  sorbis. 

(Virg.,  Gcorcj.,  in.  376,  ff.) 

Of  course,  the  poet  of  the  metropolis  had  never  visited  dwellings  of 
this  kind,  the  dark  side  of  which  is  vividly  portrayed  on  the 
strength  of  modern  analogies  by  V.  Hehn  (p.  471,  /.).  On  the 
contrary,  these  verses  are  a  piece  of  the  romance  which  classical 
writers  are  so  fond  of  casting  over  the  barbarous  north. 

The  Greeks  also  have  transmitted  several  terms  for  this  sort  of 
cave-like  dwelling  (J.  Miiller,  Privataltertiimer,  p.  339) :  yvirai, 
ymrdpia,  ^(oAcot  (  :  fallo,  "hiding-place"),  rpSyAat,  a-irrjXaLa.  Of 
these  yv-n-a  (glossed  by  Hesychius  with  KaXv/Srj,  "hut,"  ^aXa/Ai;, 
"room,"  and  rj  Kara  y^v  otKjyo-is)  recurs  in  Teutonic;  and  with  it  I 
connect  O.N.  kqfi,  "hut,"  A.S.  cofa,  "room,"  M.H.G.  kobe,  "stall," 
O.H.G.  c/m&m,  "hut"  {^giqxi).  The  fundamental  meaning  will 
then  be  "  subterranean  hole."  Cf.  above,  Zend  kata  :  Mod.  Pers. 
lead,  "house."  O.S.  zupiste,  "cumulus,  sepulcrum,"  &c.,  is  to  be 
kept  separate. 

So  much  for  the  subterranean  dwellings  of  the  Indo-Europeans. 
It  is,  however,  beyond  the  possibilities  of  doubt  that  they  were 
already  acquainted  with  the  beginnings  of  the  art  of  building  huts 
and  houses.  This  is  directly  indicated  by  such  equations  as  :  Sans. 
damd,  Armen.  tun,  G.  8o>os,  Lat.  domus,  O.S.  do7}i{'i,  O.I.  mir-dam, 
"prodomus"  :  Se/xw,  Goth,  timrjan,  "joiner"  (but  see  above,  p.  272); 
Sans.  rxUd,  G.  xaAia,  Lat.  cella,  Teut.  ImUa  (  :  celdre,  O.H.G.  helan); 

*  Of.  Curtius,  Grdz.*,  p.  502;  J.  Schmidt,  Voc,  i.  164.  Schade  (AJid  W  ) 
compares  tunc  and  diingcr  :  Litb.  dcnUi,  "cover,"  which  is  phonetically 
possible,  but  does  not  give  the  characteristic  sense  to  tunc,  "  subterraneaii 
dwelling,    which  onr  explanation  does. 

■\:y.<j>opo^  8i  ro7s  Kiixixfpiois  TrpoffoiKuv  <Pn(n  avrobs  iv  icaraydois  oMais 
oiKfiv,  &s  KaKovffiu  apyiWas  (Strabo  p.  351). 

"ApyeWa  '  otKrjfxa  MaKeSoutKhv,  liirep  0ep^oiVoVTes  Kovovrai  (Suidas).  Cf  L 
Diefenbach,  0.  X,  p.  91.  233,/.  •'  ' 
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L  dvarevi  ''door,"  Armen.  durn,  G.  Ovpa,  Lat.  fores  (also  forum), 
dmri,  "door'  {dvoru=forti7n),  Lith.  (Z«rys,  Goth,  dmir,  0.1. 


Zend  dvarem, 

O.S.  ^  „        „  -  ^„    ™. 

(Sans,  dvdr-  (I);  cf  above,  p.  108,/.j;  sIn7«^a7zenrSw 
Lat.  a«ife,  "door-posts."    Further,  two  pan-Indo-European  roots 
are  unanimously  used  in  the  original  sense  of  "cover"  to  afford 
designations  for  the  house  (and  roof).    Thus,  root  ster/,  teg  Lat 
teffo  :  G.  ariyo^,  riyos,  O.I.  teg,  Lat.  tectum,  O.N.  ]mh,  Lith.  stdc/as  ■ 
and  also  a  root  (jleit,  qlit-^0.  Sax.  Jdtdaii,  "cover,"  "shut"  •  Goth 
hlei\,ra,  "hut"  (O.N.  Mi],,  "door"),  O.S.  Mctl,  "domus,  cavea,"  I 
clethe,^  "roof"   (cZm^A,    "crates").    Perhaps   G.  KXial-q,  kXLctlov, 
/cAto-ta?,  "  hut,  tent,"  also  belongs  here.* 

As,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  most  of  these  expressions  are  just 
as  applicable  to  marble  halls  as  wooden  huts,  and  that  they  accord- 
mgly  tell  us  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  Indo-European  house,  we 
must  look  for  other  means  of  information  if  we  wish  to  be  more 
precise. 

Now,  I  believe  that  with  regard  to  the  most  ancient  Indo-European 
hoiises  two  positions  can  be  established,  first  that  the  materials  of 
which  they  were  built  consisted  merely  of  wood,  basket-work,  and 
loam,  and  not  of  stone ;  next,  that  the  most  usual,  if  not  the  most 
ancient  form,  at  any  rate  of  the  European  hut,  was  circular. 

Turning  our  attention  first  to  the  former  point,  we  find  that  the 
facts  are  naturally  simplest  and  most  transparent  in  the  case  of  the 
northern  peoples.  According  to  the  statement  of  Tacitus  {Germ. 
16),  the  Teutons  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  bricks  and  mortar: 
"Materia  ad  omnia  utuntur  informi  et  citra  speciem  aut  delec- 
tationem."  Similarlj-,  Herodian  says  (vii.  2)  of  Maximinus  :  "He 
burnt  down  (anno  234)  the  whole  district  (of  the  Alemanui,  Chatti, 

Hermimduri)  for  the  firereadilyconsumed  whole  dwellings, 

as  owing  to  the  absence  of  stone  and  bricks  they  are  made  entirely 
of  wood,"  ikc.  {cf.  Baumstark,  Amf.  Erl,  i.  566).  Basket-work,  too, 
was  employed,  as  linguistic  evidence  indicates.  Thus,  in  Old 
High  German,  ivant,  "  wall,"  stands  by  the  side  of  Goth,  vandus, 
"  withy,"  in  Gothic  itself  the  wall  is  called  vaddjus  (O.N.  veggr), 
which,  coming  from  *voj-u-s,  may  belong  to  the  root  vei  {*vrj-eti) 
mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter  on  -p.  329,  with  the  original 
meaning  in  this  case  of  "plait."  f  Again,  we  ought  perhaps  not  to 
separate,  as  Kluge  {M.  W.^)  does,  Goth,  kmfs,  "leaf,"  &c.,  and  the 
O.H.G.  louha,  "hut,  tent,  room,"  which  has  found  its  way  into 
Middle  Latin  {lau2na)  as  Avell  as  into  the  Eomance  languages 
(Lomb.  lohia,  It.  loggia);  cf.  Rautenbei'g,  loc.  cit.,  p.  11.  The 

*  Feist  {Grundriss  der  gotisclicn  Elym.)  differs  and  compares,  after  Curtius, 
Goth,  hlija  and  hleipra  by  the  side  of  kXio-It]  with  kxIvoi. 

t  Goth.  bail7-gs-vaddj us TfTxos,  grmuhi-vaddjus  ee/xfAiov.  The  factharmonises 
with  the  above  explanation  that  the  Teutonic  fortifications  on  the  triumphal 
column  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (F.  Dahn,  UrgescMchtc,  ii.  172)  are  obviously  made 
of  basket-work  at  the  upper  end.  The  Lat.  te.w  occurs  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  root  vci  would  here  be  used.  Cf.  Ovid,  Fasti,  vi.  261,  of  the  most  ancient 
temple  of  Vesta  : — 

"  Qupe  nunc  rere  vides,  stipula  tum  tecta  videres, 
Et  paries  lento  vimine  textus  erat." 
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Straw-roof  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  {Hut. 

"^tn'S  hK^httly  proves  that  stone  buildings  were  unknown  to 

hei-e  suffice.    Cf.  O.H.G.  milra  =  iiiurus,  ziegal  =  i.ry«Za,*  mor^^re  == 

indeed,  Juliln  found  amongst  the  ^lemanm,  between  the  R^^^^^^^ 
and  the  Main,  whole  villages  built  on  the  pattern  of  the  Roman 
villa  (F.  Dahn,  Urr/eschichte,  i.  56,  from  Amm.  Marc.).  ^ 

Even  before  coming  under  the  influence  of  Rome  the  Teutons 
had  perhaps  stolen  some  glances  at  the  Celts'  mode  of  buildnig,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  loan  of  the  Goth.  keUkn,  "tower,  upper  storey, 
banqueting-hall,"  from  Gall,  celimon,  "tower"  (Stokes,  JBeitrage, 

ii.  100.  108).  .      .  m  4-1 

The  state  of  things  among  the  Slavs  is  similar,  ihat  the 
Veneti  built  houses  even  in  the  first  century  B.C.,  m  contrast  to 
the  Sarmatje,  in  2:>lMistro  eqicoqiie  viventihus,  is  stated  by  iacitus 
{Germ.  c.  46).  What  miserable  affairs  these  houses  continued 
to  be  even  centuries  later  is  shown  by  what  Procopius  says  {B.  G., 
iii  14)  about  the  %K\a^y]vol  and"AvTat  {oIkovctl  8e  Iv  KaXv/Sac'; 
oUrpai  SiecrKr,iJ.ivoL  ttoXX^  fjikv  aXXryXcov).  Here,  too,  language 
shows  that  we  are  only  to  think  of  wooden  structures,  for  "  there  is 
no  pan-Slav  expression  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  the  primitive 
Slavs  understood  the  art  of  building  with  stone"  (Krek,  Emhitung  \ 
p.  145).  In  this  respect  the  Slavs  are  rather  pupils  of  the  classical 
peoples  on  the  one  side,  and  of  their  Teutonic  neighbour  on  the 
other;  but  we  need  not  discuss  this  further.  Thus,  e.g.,  O.S. 
flinuta  con-esponds  to  G.  -rrXLvdo^,  O.S.  izvktl  to  M.G.  aa/SeaTos, 
O.S.  tremti,  "tower,"  to  G.  ripefivov,  O.S.  MaJcii  to  Germ,  chalch, 
Russ.  cigeli  to  Germ,  ziegal,  &c. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  a  term  for  the  house  as  a  whole 
(O.S.  hyzii),  which  recurs  in  all  Slavonic  languages,  was  borrowed, 
and  that  at  an  early  date,  from  Teutonic  (O.H.G.  hus,  &c.,  of 
uncertain  origint).  O.S.  hlevii,  "stall,"  Jdevina,  "house,"  are 
probably  of  similar  origin  (0.  Sax.  hleo,  O.N.  hie,  Goth,  hlija). 

In  the  south  of  Europe  also,  in  spite  of  the  splendour  of  the 
marble  with  which  we  are  dazzled,  unmistakable  traces  of  the 
primitive  hut  structure  have  survived.    "  When  the  Greeks  and 

*  The  Goths  had  a  native  word,  sJcalja,  which  is  rather  to  bo  conuected  with 
(T/ceWo),  "  dry,  pavch,"  than  with,  a-Kdwu,  "  dig,"  as  it  is  by  Feist  {loc.  cil.). 

.    rr.1  1     1   -r   r\  TT  /1       7.  .1 .  7,.:/(„;„  (I   '.a..  /K   _ 


{loc.  cit.,  p.  58)  objects  that  "a  participle  in -to- never  has  an  active  sense."  But 
this  is  not  correct.  Of.  Brugmann,  Grundriss,  ii.  206,  and  above,  p.  332.  I 
therefore  regard  the  interpretation  of  hits  just  mentioned  as  still  possible. 
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^^IZIF^:::^  rr^^^'  they  knew  no 

loam."  The  ^^s^j:^j::\::ti:'f'7'  '^^'r' 

given  especially  for  ancient  Italy  by  W.  He Tbi'S'S SVt'/'"" 
der  Foefrne,  p.  45,  f.    It  further  receives  Srsunno^  nf^^ 
observations.    Thus  loam  inrl  nnf  i  ^  PP^^*  hnguistic 

i-plied  by  the  relation'Ji/o  G '"  it"'"'" 
with  Sans.  cWu,  "thrown up  earth  JnT'  . -fi  n V  7'?^'''' 
Goth,  cleiffcm,  " make  mrif  dav  "  T  /  T  ^'f  'Y^'  ^^""8^'" 
The  G.  Lod>^  "roof"  A'  '^-^u  M9ere,figulus,"^oitev:' 
OTTn  X  .  ?<n  (:«/'^<^'".  '  cover,"  O.N.  ra/,  rafr  "roof" 
t\  ""f ^'^'^  '-^^"tical  with  Spo^oi  "  ru  hes  "  iust 
i  "roof,"  is  one  with  st  aw  "       '  ^ 

^vooci  m  tne  Balkan  Penmsula  rose  the  work  of  Phenician  masons 
T  rvn?h7'^''''  of  Greek  chieftains,  such  as  the  Tcava^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ev T  n  the  Honw  "enturLs,  and 

nit  w  h  comSr  .tl^!/^odel  which  was  imitated,  thou,.h 

not  with  complete  success,  m  the  houses  of  the  Greek  ^.a^re?  In 

for'the  irt  "f'?"'n'  Greeks  on  the  oSnta\s 

tor  the  ait  of  building,  it  is  a  characteristic  feature  in  their 
1  ngu.st.c  attitude  towards  the  intrusions  of  foreigrculture   c  • 

thp'S^^'      ^f)u'^y''  '^''^  t\.en..elye.  almost  elito 

the  resources  of  their  own  language  in  providing  for  the  termin- 

ttriLl^"  ""^''"^  ''''  ''''  Indoiermanic^xpressLns"";; 

S„    \  o  conceptions  {Ovpa,,  ^p6evpol,  h^,,a,  86f.o,, 

Te  ZnL^l  ^ow  terms  were  fashioned  by  simple  mea^s  out'^o 
t^e  materials  of  the  native  tongue  (thus  ^iyapoy,  "men's  room," 
lit.  the  great,  wcp<j,ov,  "  upper  storey,"  lit.  "  the  upper  ").  But 
few  expressions  are  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  Semitic,  for 
instance  perhaps,  .^v,*  "pillar"  =Heb.  /a>y.?;z,  "statue,"  and 
Xecrxv,  a  sort  of  public  mn"  =  Heb.  HsheMh,  "  shrine  in  a  temple," 
room  in  a  stronghold,"  "  banquet-room. "f 

J^^^^^]^g^"«tic  attitude  of  the  Romans  towards  Greek  culture 
differed  from  that  of  the  Greeks  towards  Semitic  civilisation:  and 
a  very  considerable  number  of  Greek  termi7ii,  belonging  to  a  more 
advanced  stage  in  the  art  of  building,  were  taken  over  by  Latin  in 
the  course  of  time  (0.  Weise,  loc.  cit.,  p.  193,  f.}. 
_  Finally,  the  Indo-Iranians  of  the  oldest  period  were  also  quite 
Ignorant  of  stone  buildings.    In  the  epoch  of  the  Athars-aveda  the 

I'"lo;Gei-manic  etymology  is  not  wantiug  :  G.  Klwu  =  Armcn.  siun 
(Hubschinanii,  A.  St.,  p.  49). 

^  t  The  only  possible  derivation  of  from  the  Greek,  that  is  from 

A6X-.0-/C7J  :  Afxos,  "bed,"  Goth,  ligan,  talces  us  back  to  the  same  fundamental 
ineaning  ol  lun  (cf.  -Kdaxco  from  *7ra0-<r«co  ;  Meister,  Die  Griech.  Dialckk, 
11.  &0j.  Leist  [Crraco-italischc  liechlsgcschichle,  p.  119,  f.)  regards  A e'trYTj  as 
meaning  "the  house  of  the  community  "  =  Sans.  s«Wi«'from  the  beginning, 
without  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  oldest  passages  mentioning  the  AeVx^) 
in  Homer  and  Hesiod  do  not  agree  with  tliis.  A  beggar  would  certainly 
—^°^}^.     T  of  the  community"  to  spend  the  night  there  {Od., 

xviu.  327).    I  regard  the  municijial  meaning  of  the  word  as  a  later  meaning 
tUerotore  [cf.  author's  ffandchc/cschichle  wid  JVarcnkundc,  i.  29,  ff.  ). 
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Indian  lionse  was  a  purely  wooden  structure,  which  is  described 
by  Zimmcr  {Altind.  Lehen,  i).  153)  as  follows:  "Pillars — four  in 
number — were  erected  in  the  solid  ground,  and  stays  were  placed 
obliquely  against  them.  The  corner  pillars  and  foundation  pillars 
Avere  fastened  together  by  roof  beams.  On  them  were  placed  long 
bamboo  rods,  to  act  as  spars  for  the  lofty  roof.  Between  the 
comer  pillars  various  posts,  according  to  the  size  of  the  house, 
Avere  also  erected.  Straw  or  reeds  were  used  in  bundles  to .  fill 
the  interstices  in  the  walls,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  line  the 
whole.  jS^ails,  clamps,  cords,  and  straps  served  to  hold  the  whole 
together." 

A  very  similar  appearance  may  have  been  presented  by  the 
house  of  the  Avesta,  about  which,  however,  we  know  but  very 
little  (c/.  W  .Geiger,  Ostiran.  Cultur,  p.  216)  ;  though  the  ancieut 
Persians  already  knew  how  to  burn  bricks  (Zend  ishtya). 

How  lightly  built  and  tent-like,  at  any  rate,  the  house  of  the 
Avesta  people  was  is  shown  by  a  passage  of  the  Vendidad  to  which 
Geiger  {loc.  cit.)  refers,  where  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  died 
from  home  two  alternatives  are  mentioned  as  possible  :  either 
to  take  the  corpse  to  the  dwelling  or  the  dwelling  to  the  corpse. 

The  second  of  the  two  positions  stated  above,  viz.,  that  the 
usual  form,  at  any  rate  of  European  huts,  was  circular,  may  be 
more  briefly  dismissed.  If  it  is  correct,  we  shall  not  go  far  wrong- 
in  regarding  it  as  an  imitation  of  the  felt-covered,  circular  tent 
of  the  nomad. 

The  Teutonic  huts  represented  on  the  triumphal  column  of 
Marcus- Aureli us  are  roimd.     So,  too,  Strabo  (p.  197)  describes 
the  dwellings  of  the  Belga3  :  to{,s  S'  o'kovs  iK  aaviSoyv  km  yippwv 
tXova-L  fieydXovs  ^oAoetSei?,  opocjiov  TrbXvv  iin^dXXovTes.     The  primi- 
tive form  of  the  Italian  hut,  again,  has  been  shown  by  Helbig 
to  be  round  ;  and  as  the  ash  urns  from  the  necropolis  of  Alba 
Longa  are  obviously  intended  to  represent  the  round  huts  of  the 
living,  so,  too,  the  prehistoric  dome-shaped  graves  of  Mycente, 
Menidi,  and  Orchomenus  are  to  be  regarded  as  but  reproductions  of 
human  dwellings— of  the  "circular  tent,"  and  "semi-subterranean 
huts  of  eai-th"  (Helbig,  ^oc.  cit.,  p.  50;  J.  MiiWer,  Privataltert, 
p.  .iil).    Possibly  a  Grseco-Italian  name  for  the  original  circular 
structure  of  wood  has  survived:  I  compare  Lat.  fala  "wooden 
tower   structure  of  wood"  (cf.  on  this  word,  W.  Deecke,  Die 
FaliHker,  p.  24  and  above,  p.  325,  note),  with  the  Greek  66X0,, 
which  means  both  "circular  structure,  and  dome-shaped  roof" 
but  whose  meaning  in  the  Homeric  chieftain's  house  is  not  indeed 
quite  clear  (J.  Miiller,  loc.  cit.,  p.  352).    Anyhow,  the  word  always 
indicates  a  circular  structure,  and  also  a  round  temple  (Guhl  and 
Koner,  Das  Lehen  der  Griechen  und  lidmer\  p.  48)   and  it  is 
precisely  this  word  (^oAoe.S^,)  that  Strabo  uses  to  represent  the 
circu  ar  huts  of  the  Celts.    For  the  rest,  it  may  be  tLt  oL^ 
also  IS,  as  Vanicek  conjectured  {Et.  TK,  p.  395),  connected  wRh 
60X0^    A  higher  opinion  of  the  Indo-Germanic  house  is  taken  by 
li.  Hennmg  m  his  pithy  treatise,  Das  deutsche  Hans  in  seiner 
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Justorischen  Enttvichlung  (Strassburg,  1882).  He  regards  the 
primitive  type  as  preserved  in  the  "East  Teutonic  "  house,  which 
according  to  him  corresponds  in  all  respects  Avith  the  Greek 
dwelling-house.  "The  East  Teutonic  house,  too,  has  an  open, 
roomy  entrance-hall  in  front,  the  northern  name  for  which  has  a 
counterpart  in  nearly  all  the  Aryan  languages  (c/.  above,  p.  341, 
on  halla,  the  Indo-Eurupean  counterparts  of  which  have,  however, 
other  meanings).  Behind  it  there  lies  again  a  fairly  square  room, 
open  up  to  the  roof,  with  the  hearth  in  the  centre,  and  a  smoke- 
hole  in  the  ceiling.  Even  the  internal  arrangements  agi-ee  :  the 
seats  are  arranged  along  the  two  sides,  and  the  bed  stands  in  the 
far  corner  of  the  chamber  "  (p.  108).  Attractive  as  these  arrange- 
ments are,  it  is  just  in  this  quarter  that  the  possibility  of  similar 
but  independent  developments  is  particularly  strong. 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  credit  the  primeval  period  with  only 
one  type  of  house-structure.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  round  hut 
was  the  dwelling  of  the  ordinary  man,  while  more  spacious  block- 
houses were  built  for  the  kings  and  chief  men  in  the  form  described 
by  Henning. 

We  shall,  however,  return  to  this  subject  in  ch.  xi. 

We  conclude  this  chaiDter  with  some  scattered  remarks  on  the 
internal  arrangements  of  the  Indo-Germanic  hut. 

The  names  for  window  in  Indo-Germanic  languages  exhibit  as 
much  diversity  as  the  names  for  door  do  agreement  (c/.  above, 
p.  342 ;  the  nature  of  the  door  is  illustrated  by  Goth,  licfdrds, 
O.N.  Imrd:,  "door":=Lat.  crdtes,  "basket-work.")*  Windows, 
therefore,  cannot  have  been  an  essential  feature  in  the  Indo- 
Germanic  dwelling.  When  the  tribes  of  the  north  made  their 
acquaintance  with  this  idea — perhaps  not  until  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  south  (cf.  the  loan  of  Lat.  fenestra  to  High  German) 
— they  designated  it  with  words  meaning  eye,  opening  :  O.N. 
vind-cmga  (Eng.  wind-oiu  =  ivind-eye),  Goth,  auga-dauro,  O.S.  olcno. 
Naturally  there  was  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  chimney  to  carry 
off  the  smoke  from  the  fire  on  the  hearth  :  it  had  to  find  its  own 
way  out  through  natural  or  made  holes  in  the  roof,  which  was  not 
separated  from  the  room  by  any  ceiling.  According  to  Alemaunic 
law,  a  new-born  child  is  counted  to  have  lived  if  it  has  opened  its 
eyes  and  seen  the  four  walls  and  the  roof.  We  are  reminded  of 
these  times  when  some  languages  seem  to  conceive  the  roof  as 
black  and  soot-begrimed  (Goth,  hrdt,  "roof"  :  O.H.G.  moz,  G. 
jieXaOpov  :  /xiKds ;  cf.  also  Lat.  atrmm  :  aier— according  to  others 
from  Zend  atar,  "  fire  "). 

Precautions  must  have  been  taken  at  an  early  period  to  confine 
the  fire  to  a  certain  place  in  the  hut.  Perhaps  we  may  place  here 
the — certainly  doubtful — equation:  Goth,  adhns,  O.H.G.  ofan  =  G. 
tTTvos,  "  oven  "  :  Sans,  ickha,  "  vessel."  Cf,  further,  Goth.  azgO, 
"  ashes  "  =  G.  ia-xapv,  "  hearth,"  just  as  Sans,  asa,  "  ashes  "  (Sans. 

*  A  Grreco-Italian  equation  for  the  dooi-key  is  G.  KATjfj-Lat.  cldvis, 
"key."  Its  original  character  is  shown  by  the  I.  d6i,  " uail,"  which  corre- 
sponds e.xactly.    Cf.  also  Lat.  cldvus,  "nail." 
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<lshtri,  "  fireplace  ")  =  Lat.  dra,  Umbr.  asa  (O.H.G.  essa)*  On 
Vesta  ('EcTTia),  see  above,  p.  129. 

How  fovcigu  the  notion  of  a  regularly  heated  room  was  originally 
to  the  whole  north  is  shown  by  the  circnmstance  that  the  expres- 
sion for  the  idea,  though  its  origin  is  not  yet  ascertained,  was 
taken  over  by  the  Teutonic  (O.H.G.  stuha),  Romance  (It.  stufa), 
and  Lithu-Slavonic  (Lith.  stuha,  O.S.  istiiba)  languages  alike. 

Whether  special  stalls  were  erected  to  protect  the  cattle  from 
winter  in  the  primeval  period  may  remain  an  open  question. 
Some  equations  such  as  G.  /xavSpa  =  Sans,  manclird,  A.S.  hos,  O.N. 
hcis,  Goth.  hans-ts  =  G.  (o-v)(/)€to?  (author  in  K.  Z.,  xxx.  483)  seem  to 
point  to  it.  In  general,  however,  in  winter  the  domestic  animals 
either  shared  the  human  habitation,  as  was  the  case  amongst  the 
Armenians  {cf.  above,  p.  340),  or  wintered  in  the  open,  in  protected 
spots  and  folds,  in  which  case  many  beasts,  often  whole  herds,  may 
have  perished  from  lack  of  food,  the  attacks  of  jarowling  beasts  of 
prey,  and  from  cold. 


*  Ostlioff  {Beitr.  v.  Paul  u.  Braune,  xiii.  396)  differs  to  some  extent. 


CHAPTER  X. 


TRAFFIC  AND  TRADE.* 

^'"'^'^nf^'lTR"?"^  '-^"d  SelHng-The  Stranger-Origin  of  Guest-Friendship- 
Dinnb  Barter  and  Sale-Barter  and  Exchange  in  Langua-e-Fords  Ld 
Roads-Did  the  Indo-Europeans  dwell  by  the  Sea  ?-NavTgftiou 

The  idea  of  exchanging  some  of  cue's  own  possessions  in  order 
to  get  something  of  another's  goods  is  such  an  obvious  one  that 
Ave  may  assume  its  existence  in  every  stage  of  culture  Such 
exchange,  however,  is  still  far  removed  from  the  method  of  regular 
purchase,  which  clearly  consists  of  the  two  phases  of  buyin<^and 
selling,  and  only  comes  to  deserve  the  name  in  the  proper  "sense 
when  a  metallic  standard  of  value,  money,  comes  into  play.  In 
barter  the  purchaser  is  also  the  seller,  and  vice  versa;  we  can, 
therefore,  hardly  be  surprised  if  the  mercantile  terminology  of  the 
Indo-European  languages  still  betrays  evident  traces  of  the 
primitive  state  of  things. 

The  idea  of  barter  is  expressed  in  the  Indo-Germanic  languages 
by  the  root  mei,  which  appears  in  Sans,  me,  mdyate,  desid.  viiUate, 
in  the  Lat.  miinus,  "  (return-)gift,"  miltare  (  :  *moi-ta),  in  the  Lithu- 
Slav.  mainas-mhia,  "barter,"  (to.  The  object  given  in  exchange 
for  something— later  the  "  purchase-price  "—was  designated  in  the 
original  language  by  *vesno  (Sans,  vasnd,  G.  wvos,  Lat.  venum,  O.S. 
veno,  "dowry"  (orig.  "purchase-price"),  Armen.  ^m).  The  verbs 
derived  from  this  substantive  (Sans,  vasnay,  "to  higgle"),  are 
divided  equally  between  the  conceptions  of  buying  (G.  wviop.aL, 
Armen.  gnem)  and  selling  (Lat.  venire,  venuvidare,  O.S.  vhiiti).  The 
meaning  is  more  uniform  in  the  series  :  Sans,  hrt-nd-mi,  I.  crenim, 
G.  7rpta/j,ai,  "buy;"  cf.  also  Lett,  hreens,  Jcreena  nduda,  "present  to 
the  bride  "  (literally,  "purchase-price,"  like  O.S.  veno,  Bezzenberger 
in  his  B.,  xii.  78) ;  though  here,  too,  we  have  by  the  side  of  I. 
crenim,  "buy,"  the  related  creccaim,  "sell"  (Windisch,  Beitrcir/e, 
viii.  38). 

How  late,  especially  in  the  North  Europe,  the  need  of  dis- 
tinguishing beetween  buyer  and  seller  was  felt,  is  best  shown  by 

*  This  chapter  is  based  on  the  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  subject  in  my 
book,  Lincjuistisch-hislorischc  Forschmigen  mr  JIandclsgcschicMe  unci  Warcn- 
kunde,  i.  {Die  Ursprungc  dcs  Handcls  und  JFandels  in  Europd),  Jena,  1S86. 
I  here  give  a  resume  of  the  resnlt.s  arrived  at  there,  and  take  the  opportunity 
of  adding  some  fresh  observations. 
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the  Teutonic  stock  of  words  :  Goth,  kaupon,  O.N.  kcmpa,  O.H.G. 
choufan,  A.S.  cedpian,  which  expresses  "  the  whole  business  of 
exchange  "  (buying,  seUing,  trafficking).  I  believe  I  have  shown 
on  p.  88  of  my  book  that  we  here  have  to  do  with  early  loans 
from  the  Latin,  and  that  the  oldest  meaning  of  the  Teutonic  words 
was  "  doing  business  with  a  cmqw  ;  "  especially  as  I  cite  the  close 
analogies  offered  by  the  O.H.G.  mangciri,  A.S.  mangere,  O.N. 
mangari,  "mercator,"  A.S  mangian,  O.N.  manga,  "negotiari," 
&c.,  borrowed  from  Lat.  mango.  Again,  the  native  Goth,  hugjaji, 
AS.  hycgan,  which  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  explained,  have,  besides 
the  regular  meaning  of  "buy,"  also  that  of  "sell"  (c/.  the  Glossar 
7:u  Ulphilas  von  GaheUntz-Lohe)* 

Naturally,  the  terminology  of  exchange  was  increased  by  expres- 
sions derived  from  the  fundamental  notions  of  "  give  "  and  "  take." 
Thus,^  on  the  one  hand.  Sans,  pard-da,  "  exchange,"  Lith.  pcirduti, 
"sell,"  G.  d:roSt8oo-^at,  O.S.  prodati,  "sell;"  and  on  the  other,  Lat. 
emo,  " buy "  =  Goth,  nima,  "take,"  Lith.  imu,  O.S.  ima,  I.  -em 
(Bezzenberger).  ' 

It  is,  however,  a  natural  consequence  of  all  exchange,  that  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  in  various  districts,  those  objects  take  a 
promuient  position  in  commerce,  which  are  desired  by  all  alike 
and  which  at  the  same  time  are  adapted  to  become  the  standard 
of  value  for  all  other  wares.    After  what  has  been  stated  above 
on  p.  JbO,  and  in  Handelsgeschichte  und  Warenkunde,  p   113  f. 
in  more  detail,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  as  early  as 'the 
primeval  period,  and  also  in  the  oldest  times  known  to  history 
the  cow  was  the  special  standard  of  value  amongst  the  Indo- 
Europeans;  and,  indeed,  this  was  only  what  was  to  be  expected  in 
the  case  of  a  pastoral  people  depending  almost  entirely  on  the 
produce  of  its  herds.    If  we  add  to  this,  that  a  decimal  system  of 
reckoning,  iip  to  at  least  a  hundred,  had  been  developed-the 
terms  for  the  numeral  "  thousand "  diverge  in  different  groups 
(Sans    mhccsra    Zend  hazaura,  G.  x^Xcoc,  Goth.    ],usundz\  O.S. 
t^/sasta  Lith.  tukstantis;  cf.  above,  p.  125;  Lat.  7nMe,  I.  vi{le)~ii 
we  farther  reflect  that  there  is  a  uniform  identical  designation  in 
the  Indo-Germanic  languages  (Sans,  mami,  nd-viS,  G.  Jrpov  Lat 
me-Uor,  Uth.  nuera,  O  S.  mera ;  cf.  also  Goth,  milan,  G. 
Lat.  modms,  &e.)  for  the  idea  of  "  measuring  »  and  "  measure  "  fS 
which  primitive  man  undoubtedly  employed"  in  the  first  place  the 
bodily  measures  afforded  him  by  natui.-lfinger  and  spanf  arm  a^d 

"to  bend  or  break  olF  a  piece  from  a  ro  1  ^^^^^^ 

"  bend  ■■).  But  as  "  bendin'  "Tnor"  b  jSl  ■  ^'"'J^^' 
from  a  coil  evm-vthin.  J\^°\..F''^b'''^'         as  in  paying  bv  pieces 
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arm's  length  ("ell,"  "ftithom"),  foot  and  pace— then  it  must  be 
admitted  that  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  a  primitive  system 
of  exchange  were  forthcoming,  even  in  the  primeval  period. 

Our  first  concern  here  is  the  trade  developed  between  members 
of  one  and  the  same  tribe  ;  bxit  the  question  presents  itself  whether 
regular  commercial  relations  with  the  members  of  foreign  tribes, 
whether  of  Indo-European  blood  or  not,  are  conceivable  in  the 
primeval  period. 

Primitive  man  only  regards  those  who  belong  to  the  same  tribe 
as  himself  as  enjoying  common  rights  with  himself ;  the  stranger 
is  defenceless  and  has  no  rights ;  indeed,  as  stranger  and  enemy 
are  identical  in  the  views  of  the  primeval  period,  it  is  a  meritorious 
work  to  kill  the  stranger  and  offer  him  to  the  gods,  or  make  a 
slave  of  him.  This  primitive  morality  can  still  be  recognised 
tolerably  plainly  in  the  Indo-Germanic  languages. 

A  friend  is  one  who  belongs  to  the  sib  or  the  tribe  :  O.H.G. 
vdni,  "friend,"  is  connected  with  O.I.  coihnes,  " affinitas," ^"ne,  "the 
tribe;"  Lat.  civis,  "the  fellow-citzen  "  {civis  hostisciue,  "friend  and 
enemy  "),  belongs  to  the  Teutonic  stock  *heuva  (Goth,  lieiva-frauja, 
"house-master,"  A.S.  Mtvan,  &c.),  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
which  evidently  is  "sib,"  " familia,"  and  in  Sans,  ceva  has  taken 
the  meaning  of  "dear,  charming,  lovely,  beloved;"  finally,  G. 
^tXo?,  "friend,"  is  acutely,  if  boldly,  compared  to  Sans,  sahhci, 
"assembly,"  Goth,  sihja,  "sib"  {*cr^-Lko<;),  by  Baunack  {Studien 
avf  dem  Gehiete  des  Griechischen  und  der  arischen  Sprachen  von  J. 
u.  Th.  Bcmnaclc,  i.  25,  Leipzig,  1886). 

In  the  opposite  way,  a  series  of  words  which  in  milder  times 
have  assumed  the  meaning  of  "guest,"  "guest-friend,"  ixndoubtedly 
had  in  the  jarimeval  period  a  much  more  sinister  and  threatening 
sense.  Thus,  G.  ^eWos  (*^e^-Fo-s),  "  guest-friend,"  originally  meant 
"  enemy,"  "foe,"  and  is  probably  to  be  derived  from  Sans.  Icshan, 
kshcmoti,  "  he  injures  ; "  the  Slavo-Teutonic  words,  O.S.  (/osti,  Goth. 
ffcists  are  identical  with  Lat.  hostis,  fostis,  "  stranger,"  "  enemy  ; " 
hospes  {*hosti-pets),  "  protector  of  strangers,"  first  comes  to  mean 
"  guest-friend."  If  we  add  to  this,  that  even  in  ancient  Teutonic 
times  the  slayer  of  a  stranger  was  not  pursued  and  banished,  and 
that  the  foreigner  could  claim  no  iver-geld  (Grimm,  Rechtsalter- 
tiimer,  p.  397,  ff.);  if  we  further  consider  how  often  in  Indo- 
Germanic  languages  the  idea  of  "  unhappy,  abandoned,"  &c.,  is 
expressed  by  terms  derived  from  words  for  "homeless,  sibless" 
(c/.  O.H.G.  elilento,  Eng.  ivretch  =  A.S.  vrecca,  "outlaw,"  Goth. 
unsibjis,  G.  a^prjrwp,  &c.),  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  comparison, 
which  I  have  recommended  before  now,  of  I.  csgi,  cegid,  "  guest " 
{*poig),  with  O.H.G.  feigi,  O.N.  feigr,  &c.,  with  tlie  fundamental 
meaning  of  "  moribundus,"  deserves  attention. 

The  view  entertained  by  the  primeval  period  that  the  stranger 
had  no  rights,  was  not  discarded  as  a  principle  until  the  teaching 
of  Christianity.  It  was,  however,  at  an  early  age  tenipered  by 
the  growing  conviction  that  the  stranger,  as  such,  did  indeed  con- 
tinue to  be  exlex,  but  that  the  divine  ordinance  (fas)  made  it  a 
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duty — more  and  more  recognised  as  a  human  law  (his) — to  protect 
the  hfe  and  property  of  the  stranger,  and  receive  him  as  a  guest 
at  the  sacred  fire  of  the  hearth.  What  then  is  the  historic  relation 
of  these  two  ways  of  looking  at  things — persecuting  strangers  and 
honouring  strangers  1  What  motives  originated  the  evievia  of 
historic  times  and  the  d|evta  of  primitive  ages  ? 

I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  answer  to  this  question  in  my 
book  Eandelsgeschichte  unci  Warenkunde,  i.  (1886),  and  to  show 
that  it  is  probably  merely  the  necessities  of  trade  that  awoke  the 
conception  of  guest-friendship  in  the  breast  of  man.  In  the  ex- 
change of  presents,  which  is  indissolubly  bound  up  as  a  duty  of 
6e//,ts  with  guest-friendship,  I  recognise  a  memory  and  a  symbol  of 
the  exchange  of  wares,  which  was  the  occasion  and  the  real  object 
of  guest-friendship  connections. 

Shortly  after  me,  Rudolf  von  Ihering  dealt  with  the  same  sub- 
ject in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  (1886-87,  vol.  iii.  April-June 
1887;  Die  Gastfreundschaft  im  Altertum,  p.  357,  ff.,  4:20,  ff.). 

It  is  a  soiu'ce  of  pleasure  to  me  to  have  come  to  practically  the 
same  conclusion  about  this  extremely  important  factor  in  ancient 
life  as  this  scholar.  He,  too,  gives  as  a  main  result  of  his  investiga- 
tion (p.  412) :  "The  sentiment  which  summoned  the  guest-friend- 
ship of  antiquity  into  being,  and  made  it  what  it  was,  was  not  of 
a  moral  but  a  practical  nature,  not  the  disinterested  love  of 
humanity,  but  the  selfish  desire  to  make  commercial  intercourse 
possible  and  safe;  without  the  safeguard  of  legal  protection, 
international  traffic  in  times  when  the  stranger  had  no  rights, 
would  have  been  impossible."  I  further  agree  with  Ihering  that 
the  form  and  character  of  the  guest-friendship  of  the  classical 
countries  have  been  influenced  by  the  example  of  the  Phenicians — 
we  may  think  of  the  crvfJi/BoXov  of  the  Greeks,  tessera  hospitalis  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  chirs  aelychoth,  "the  sherd  of  guest-friend- 
ship," of  the  Carthaginians.  Only  I  cannot  go  so  far  with  Ihering 
as  to  regard  guest-friendship  as  absolutely  or  exclusively  the 
invention  of  Phenician  trade.  The  institution  of  guest-friendship 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  Europe  :  it  is  found  all  over  the  globe, 
and  in  the  most  widely  separated  stages  of  culture  (C.  Haberland^ 
Die  Gastfreundschaft  auf  niederen  Kulturstufen,  p.  281,  ff.,  Aus- 
land,  1878),  and  is  nearly  always  bound  iip  with  the  exchange  of 
gifts  between  host  and  guest.  It  appears  to  me  therefore  quite 
possible  that  the  Phenicians,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  in  Greece, 
found  the  inhabitants  at  any  rate  partially  accessible  to  strano-ers 
whom  it  was  their  interest  to  do  trade  with.*  ° 

In  the  primeval  Indo-Germanic  period,  at  any  rate,  the  stranger 
was  regarded  as  a  man  without  rights  and  as  an  enemy.  This  is 
to  be  inferred  not  merely  from  the  linguistic  evidence  given  above 

*  A  totally  difrcreiit  view,  as  we  saw  on  p.  142,  above,  is  taken  by  Leist, 
who  in  his  new  bonk,  AUarischcs  Jus  Genlhmi,  too,  "regards  the  peculiar  and 
characteristic  injunctions  (amongst  the  Indians,  Greeks,  and  Italians)  of 
humanity  towards  guests,  beggars,  and  suppliants  as  undoubtedly  connected  in 
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but  from  numerous  traces,  left  in  history,  of  the  i^cvla  of  our  foro- 
tathcrs,  especially  in  the  north  (c/.  on  this,  loc.  cit.,  p.  6,  f.). 

It  might,  therefore,  appear  as  though  it  were  impossible  to  talk 
of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  ludo-Europeaus  and  forei<ni 
tribes  in  the  primitive  period.  But  this  conclusion  would  be 
erroneous.  In  addition  to  the  trade  which  guest-friendship  made 
possible,  there  are  two  yet  more  primitive  forms  of  barter,  which 
we  may  designate  as  dumb  barter,  and  the  beginnings  of  fairs 
The  former  takes  place  when  the  one  party  deposits  hib° wares  at  a 
certain  fixed  place  and  then  withdraws,  whereupon  the  purchaser 
appears,  places  his  quid  2->ro  quo  by  the  side  of  the  wares  exposed, 
and  in  his  turn  disappears  as  quickly  as  he  can.  If  his  equivalent 
is  taken,  the  business  is  done ;  if  not,  the  purchaser  is  bound  to 
add  to  the  goods  he  offers  (Kulischer,  Der  Handel  auf  2}rimitiven 
Ktdturstufen  Z.  f.  Volkerps.  u.  Sprackiv.,  x.  378,  /.).  Fairs  stand  a 
stage  higher.  Two  tribes  agree  that  at  a  certain  time  in  a  neutral 
place  war's  alarms  shall  cease  in  the  interests  of  trade.  Weapons 
are  laid  aside,  and  the  dealers  come  together  under  the  protection 
of  the  fair's  truce. 

In  spite,  then,  of  the  hatred  of  foreigners,  and  the  f;ict  that  the 
stranger  had  no  rights,  the  Indo-Europeans  even  of  the  primeval 
period  may  have  carried  on  traffic  Avith  other  tribes,  though  in  a 
primitive  and  uncomfortable  style,  and  in  this  way  may  have  come 
into  possession  of  the  products  of  foreign  culture  (such  as  copper, 
honey,  timber,  &c.).  This  conclusion,  that  a  certain  amount  of 
traffic,  for  purposes  of  trade,  took  place  in  the  primeval  period, 
finds  support  in  philology.  At  any  rate,  it  is  remarkable  that  even 
in  the  original  language  one  and  the  same  root  per  must  have 
been  used  to  express  both  traffic  and  trade.  The  former  notion 
is  expressed  in  the  Sans,  /xtr,  piparti,  "to  transport,"  Zend  p>ar, 
"bring  across,"  G.  Trepaw,  "travel  through,"  so,  too,  TrpT/o-o-w  {Od., 
ix.  4:%\)  =  *TrprjK-jw,  Goth,  faran,  fargan;  the  latter  notion  is  ex- 
pressed in  Sans,  pan,  2Mna(e,  "buy"  (from  par-ti ;  Brugmaun, 
GrundriKS,  i.  213),  G.  -n-epaw,  TripvrjiJLi,  Tnirpda-Ko},  I.  renim  (^per-nim), 
reccim,  "sell,"  Lith.  2^ir-/cti,  "buy."  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  Indo-Germanic  meaning  of  this  root  was  "to  go  (away)  on  a 
journey,  for  purposes  of  barter." 

O.H.G.  ivantalon,  "to  hold  intercourse":  wantalod,  "vendit," 
uuandehmga  "negotium,"  G.  d/xet)3ecr6at  :  Lat.  mtgrare,  and  others 
(cf.  above,  p.  349,  note),  are  similar  but  belong  to  a  later  age. 

We  have  seen  above  in  ch.  v.  that  the  Indo-Europeans  before 
their  dispersion  probably  spent  their  lives  on  the  steppes.  The 
interruptions  to  commerce  therefore  consisted  at  that  time  not  in 
the  necessity  of  forcing  a  painful  path  through  dense  primeval 
forests,  but  mainly  in  the  necessity  of  providing  safe  ti'ansit  at 
fixed  places  across  the  rivers,  by  which  we  must  conceive  the 
original  country  to  be  traversed. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  perhaps  a  mere  accident  that  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic word  for  ford :  O.H.G.  viirt,  Celt,  -ritum,  Zend  peretu, 
"bridge"  (Lat.  portux),  Q.  vopos,  is  derived  from  the  root  joer  just 
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mentioned.  A  ford  therefore  was  originally  "  the  place  of  cross- 
ing (mainly  on  business)."  Again,  the  most  widely  spread  Indo- 
Germanic  word  for  path,  Sans.  pd7itkds,  pAthas,  Zend  ^ja«Aa7i,  G. 
Wtos,  Lat.  pons,  Osk.  pont-tram,  O.S.  pq.tt,  Armen.  hun,  often 
takes  the  meaning  of  ford  or  foot-bridge,*  as  in  Armenian  and 
Italian :  the  direction  of  the  roads  on  which  the  primeval  people 
travelled  may  have  been  mainly  determined  by  the  position  of  the 
fords. 

In  this  connection  another  question,  of  importance  for  the  com- 
mercial life  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  presents  itself,  i.e.,  whether 
we  are  to  regard  the  primeval  people,  before  their  dispersion,  as 
dwelling  by  the  sea. 

What  is  certain  at  any  rate  is  that  primevally  related  words  for 
the  sea  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  European  languages. 
Thus  Lat.  mare.  Gall,  more,  I.  mmr,  O.S.  morje,  Goth,  marei,  Lith. 
mares;  f  and  Lat.  lacus,  I.  loch,  0.  Sax.  lagu  :  Greek  abstains  from 
both  equations.  Cf.,  further,  G.  S.k's,  Lat.  salum,  I.  sdl,  lit. 
"salt"  {cf.  above,  p.  318,/.). 

This  suggests  that  the  Indo-Europeans  before  their  dispersion 
were  not  in  contact  with  the  sea.    The  circumstance  that  we  have 
to  picture  Indo-European  navigation  to  ourselves  as  in  a  very 
rudimentary  condition,  agrees  with  this.    There  are  only  two 
thmgs,  in  the  matter  of  navigation,  which  have  identical  names  in 
Europe  and  Asia:  they  are,  rowing  (Sans,  aritras,  aritram,  G. 
epcnys,  eper/xo's,  rpi-qprfs,  Lith.  i'i--ti,  ir-Has,  I.  ram,  Lat.  remus, 
triremis,  ratis,  O.H.G.  ruodar,  &c.),  and  that  which  was  rowed,  the 
boat  (Sans,  nd-d,  0.  Pers.  ndvi,  Zend  dp6  ndvaydo,  "navigable 
rivers,"  mSs,  Lat.  navis,  O.I.  ndi,  Armen.  nav,  M.H.G.  naue  0  N 
naust,  "moorings  ").    I  have  endeavoured  to  show  above  on  p  278* 
that  the  later  stock  of  words  in  the  primitive  period  designated 
nothing  more  than  a  tree-trunk  hollowed  out,  a  so-called  "duc^-out  " 
When,  however,  we  call  to  mind  the  extent  to  which  the'termi- 
nology  of  wagon-building— an  art  near  akin  to  that  of  boat-making 
—was  developed  even  in  the  primeval  period  (p.  339),  we  cannot 
but  ascribe  a  certain  weight  to  the  silence  of  philologv  in  this 
instance      It   is   in   the  European  languages  that  a  uniform 
designation  IS  to  be  found  first  for  a  new  portion  of  the  ship 
the  mast:  O.H.G.  mast,  O.N.  mastr  =  Lat.  mdlus  {*mazdo).  fS 
the  rest,  here  too  there  is  great  divergence  in  the  names  for 
such  thmgs  as  sail,  yard,  anchor,  helm,  keel.    As  a  rule  fishina- 
appears  in  close  conjunction  with  the  beginnings  of  navigation 
mdeed  often  is  the  starting-point  of  it.    It  must,  therefore  be 
once  more  insisted  upon  that  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  original 
Indo-European  language  there  is  neither  a  collective  term  fof  the 
general  notion  of.  fish,  nor  an  individual  name  for  any  plticular 

"ford^-  ito  be  coniSwithlS'a,  'S'^td'^'^'^o'^'"^' 
iste^yiS"*'""''^'^^-'^'-^^^  341). 
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kind  offish  *  (c/.  above,  pp.  118,/.,  317).  Nor  can  primitive  names 
for  the  directions  of  the  wind,  which  would  need  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  for  purposes  of  navigation,  be  discovered,  except  the 
uncertain  Lat.  caurus  =  h\th.  sziaurps,  O.S.  severil,  "north  wind." 

To  this  must  be  added  the  fact  which  I  have  set  forth  in  detail  in 
Handehgeschichte  und  Warenkunde,  i.  43,^.,  that  linguistic  evidence 
shows  the  higher  development  of  navigation  to  have  taken  place 
in  historic  times  amongst  the  European  members  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  family,  and  to  have  originated  in  two  parts  of  oar 
quarter  of  the  globe,  where  the  geographical  conditions  were  such 
as  of  themselves  to  foster  the  evolution  of  shipping.  The  two 
places  are — first,  the  east  coast  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  the 
island  world  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  occupied  by  the  Greeks ;  second, 
the  sea-board  of  the  Baltic,  the  ancient  home  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes.  As  the  Greeks  taught  the  south  of  Europe  their  nautical 
terminology,  so  in  the  north  the  Teutonic  world  gave  many 
hints  in  this  subject  to  the  Romance  peoples  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  Finnish,  Lithuanian,  and  Slavonic 
tribes ;  which,  again,  in  another  direction  betray  the  influence  of 
the  Grseco-Byzantine  marine,  and  thus  in  a  way  complete  the 
circle. 

*  Here,  again,  it  is  only  wlien  we  come  to  European  that  we  find  :  'L&t.piscis, 
I.  lose,  Goth,  fislcs,  G.  IxOvs  =  Lith.  zmv\s.  But  in  Indo-Iranian  we  have 
Sans.  matsya  =  ZenAmasija;  cf.  also  Goth.  naii  =  Lat.  7iassa,  "net." 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  INDO-EUROPBANS  AND  THE  PREHISTORIC  MONU- 
MENTS OP  EUROPE,  ESPECIALLY  THE  SWISS  LAKE-DWELLINGS. 

General  Character  of  the  Swiss  Lake-Dwellings— Oldest  Stations— Metals  and 
Weapons  —  Cattle-Breeding,  Domestic  Animals  —  Agriculture  —  Food- 
Clothing  —  Dwellings  —  Pottery— Wagon-Building  and  Ship-Building— 
iithnological  Conclusions. 

Having  in   the  previous  chapters  sketched  the   most  salient 
features  of  the  material  civilisation  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  we  wish, 
before  passing  to  their  moral  culture  as  disclosed  in  the  family' 
state,  and  religion,  to  make  a  brief  pause,  in  order  to  compare  the 
the  results  which  we  have  thus  far  obtained  from  philologv  and 
history  with  the  stage  of  human  culture  brought  to  light  in  our 
own  quarter  of  the  globe  by  the  archfeologist's  pick  and  shovel 
^or  the  purposes  of  such  a  comparison,  however,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  the  most  extensive  material,  comprising  as  it  does  all  phases 
ot  an  original  civilisation,  is  offered,  more  than  by  any  other 
prehistoric  monuments  in  Europe,  by  those  dwellings  which  are 
called  "pile-dwellings"  from  their  mode  of  structure  or  "lake- 
dwellings,  and  which  have  been  discovered  in  larger  and  larger 
numbers  in  East  and  West  Switzerland  (though  not  confined  to 
this  country)  smce  the  year  1853,  when  attention  was  first 
attracted  to  them  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  water  in  the  lakes 
In  the  opinion  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the  lake-dwellino-g 
there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  new  and  unlooked  for  discoveries 
will  contradict  the  results  of  the  investigations  already  made  and 
compel  us  to  make  any  essential  corrections  in  the  picture  we  are 
now  warranted  in  forming  of  these  ancient  settlements.    We  mav 
therefore  conclude  that  we  have  this  little  world  of  ancient  cultme 
in  all  material  points  now  before  us  ^^^^me 
Nevertheless  for  our  purpose  difficulties  are  forthcoming  from 
another   quarter.     The    number   of   the   Swiss  lakXellinS 
steadily  increased  for  centuries,  and  the  presence  of  dlffe  S 
stages  of  culture  m  them  has  never  been  disputed;  but  wherea  at 
one  time  it  was  explained  as  the  result  of  frequent  cl  an'es  of 
population,  now  the  tendency  is  to  regard  it  as^  he  outcome  of 
the  development  in  successive  ages  of'one  and  the  ainfpeople's 
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civilisation.  The  differences  in  the  various  stages  of  culture 
manifest  themselves  in  varioiis  ways,  but  most  clearly  in  the 
metals  employed  by  the  lake-dwellers.  There  are  settlements  in 
which  the  inhabitants  are  entirely  in  the  pre-metallic  age ;  some 
in  which  pure  copper  appears,  others  in  which  bronze  makes  its 
appearance — and  there  are  evident  indications  that  both  metals 
were  worked  on  the  spot — and  finally  there  are  not  wanting  settle- 
ments which  betray  the  existence  of  a  developed  manufacture  of 
iron. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  clear  that  for  our  object  we 
must  start  from  those  settlements  which  show  themselves  alike  by 
the  artificial  objects  found  in  them,  and  by  the  plant  and  animal  re- 
mains they  contain  to  be  the  oldest  representatives  of  the  civilisation 
deposited  in  the  lake-dwellings.  Thus  treated  the  formidable 
number  of  lake-dwellings  melts  away  considerably;  and  there  are 
only  left  to  represent  the  class  described :  the  lake-dwellings  in 
Lake  Moosseedorf,  the  pile-structure  at  Wangen  on  the  Bodensee, 
and  the  fascine  structures  at  Wauwyl,  to  which  may  then  be 
added,  as  perhaps  of  more  recent  date,  the  pile-structure  in 
Pfatfikon  Lake  at  Robenhausen  and  the  settlement  of  Niederwyl. 
It  is  then  the  state  of  culture  shown  by  these  remains  that  will 
form  the  basis  of  our  investigations.  Their  scientific  description 
is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  on  the  lake-dwellings  {Mitteilungen 
der  antiquarischen  Gesellschaft  in  Zurich,  i.-vii.)  by  F.  Keller, 
the  original  discoverer  of  the  lake-dwellings  and  the  careful 
compiler  of  the  finds.  He  found  a  most  fortunate  and  zealous 
co-operator,  especially  for  the  west  of  Switzerland,  iii  V.  G-ross 
(Les  Protohelvetes  ou  les  premiers  colons  sur  les  bords  des  lacs  de 
Bienne  et  Neuchatel,  Berlin,  1883).  For  judging  the  animal 
remains  of  the  lake-dwellings,  Rutimeyer's  book.  Die  Fauna  m 
den  Pfahlbauten  der  Schweiz,  Zurich,  1865,  is  of  most  importance, 
for  the  plant  remains  Heer's  treatise.  Die  Pflanzen  der  Pfahlbauten, 
Zurich,  1861.  The  best  course  for  us  to  follow  in  our  account 
will  be  that  observed  by  us  when  describing  the  culture  of  the 
Indo-Europeans. 

A.  Metals  and  Weapons  (c/.  part  iii.  ch.  x.). 

We  came  to  the  conclusion  on  p.  239  that  the  primeval  Indo- 
European  period  was  still  practically  in  the  Stone  Age  and  that 
the  only  metal  known  was  pure  copper.  Whether,  and  how  far, 
this  metal  was  employed  in  the  production  of  isolated  weapons 
rs words)  and  implements  as  well  as  ornaments,  was  a  question  to 
which  philology  and  history  seemed  scarcely  able  to  give  a  decisive 

'^''sTmiiarly,  in  the  three  first-mentioned  lake-dwellings,  not  a 
trace  0   an;  metal  whatever  is  to  be  found     On  the  other  hand 
one  and  bone  implements  were  yielded  by  the  If  ^-dwellmg  of 
Waawyl  to  the  number  of  about  500,  of  Moosseedorf  more  than 
3300  and  of  Wan-en  not  less  than  5800  (Lubbock,  Prehistoric 
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Times,  p.  194).    Now,  whereas  pi-eviously  the  general  opinion  was 
that  the  Stone  Age  thus  brought  before  us  was  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  the  use  of  bronze  instruments,  partly  manufactured  in 
loco,  partly  imported  from  abroad,  more  recent  finds,  as  we  must 
repeat,  have  shown  more  and  more  clearly  that  the  use  of  unmixed, 
raw  copper  intervened  between  that  of  stone  and  that  of  bronze. 
Thus  in  Robenhausen,  which  otherwise  belongs  to  the  Stone  Age, 
a  copper  axe  and  melting-pot  have  been  found ;  and  articles  of 
copper  such  as  axes,  daggers,  fish-hooks,  arrow-heads,  hammers, 
tkc,  have  been  found  not  only  in  the  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland, 
but  also  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  as  also  in  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Hungary  (for  which  a  copper  period  had  been  previously  assumed), 
in  North  Germany,  on  the  lihine,  &c.,  in  such  numbers  that  M. 
Much,  in  his  already  mentioned  book,  Die  Kupferzeit  in  Europa 
und  ihr  Verhaltniss  zur  Kultur  der  Indo-Germanen,  Wien,  1886, 
altogether  denies  the  existence  of  a  purely  neolithic  Stone  Age  in 
Eiu-ope  (p.  183),  and  considers  that  copper  was  used,  not  only  for 
ornaments  but  also  for  weapons  and  tools,  right  through  the  so- 
called  recent  Stone  Age,  by  the  side  of  stone  and  bone  implements 
(pl81). 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  an  expert  on 
the  truth  of  this  view.  I  can  only  point  out  that,  should  it  be 
confirmed,  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  what  has  been  discovered 
about  the  primeval  Indo-Germanic  period;  for  in  any  case  the 
number  of  copper  finds  made  within  the  limits  of  the  Stone  Age 
are  relatively  so  small,  that  they  cannot  materially  affect  its  sub- 
stantial character  as  a  non-metallic  age. 

In  the  case  of  weapons,  to  which  we  now  proceed,  we  found  that 
the  primeval  Indo-Germanic  period  was  absolutely  destitute  of 
weapons  of  defence  (except  perhaps  for  shields  of  wood  or  leather), 
but  possessed  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  way  of  offensive  weapons, 
bows  and  arrows,  clubs,  hammers,  axes,  sling-stones,  lances,  and  a 
short  fighting  knife. 

The  state  of   things  in  the  most  ancient  lake-dwellings  is 
exactly  analogous.     Of  defensive  armour,  such  as  helmet  and 
corselet,  there  is  naturally  not  a  trace ;  nor  have  I  ever  come 
across  the  mention  of  a  shield,  but  this,  in  view  of  the  perishability 
of  wood,  may  be  accidental.    As  for  offensive  weapons,  Wauwyl 
alone  yielded  43  stone  axes,  mostly  of  serpentine,  36  small  flint 
arrow-heads,  200  flint  flakes  (for  lance-heads  or  fighting  knives) 
20  unwrought  stones  used  as  hammers,  85  sling-stones  (Lubbock' 
lo^  cit.,  p.  196;  cf.  also  p.  13).     In  the  same  way  Moosseedorf 
otters  numerous  knives,  saws,  lances,  and  arrow-heads  of  flint 
(Report  u.  119).    Many  specimens  of  oak  clubs  have  been  found 
m  Wangen  (Report  ii   146),  Robenhausen  (Report  v.  169),  Meilen 
(Report  1.  78).    Two  bows  of  yew,  5  and  3^-  inches  long,  were  dis- 
covered at  Robenhausen  (Report  V.  169).    On  the  other  hand  I 
have  only  found  lance-shafts  of  oak,  from  6  to  8  inches  long,  men- 
tioned in  Nidau  (Bronze  Age);  Report  ii.  146 

We  have  yet  to  mention  a  much-discussed  fact  in  connection 
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with  the  lake-dweUings.  Amongst  the  articles  of  stone  found,  a 
not  insignificant  number  of  objects  have  long  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  geologists  and  historians  of  culture  alike.  They  are  stone 
wedges,  stone  axes,  and  one  knife-blade,  which  are  made,  not  of 
stones  native  to  Switzerland  or  neighbouring  countries,  but  of 
nephrite,  jade,  and  chloromelanite,  minerals  closely  related  to  each 
other,  but  belonging,  in  the  opinion  of  numerous  geologists,  to 
formations  which  never  occur  in  Europe,  and  are  principally  found 
in  Asia.  Granted  that  this  opinion  is  correct,  these  remarkable 
finds  admitted  of  being  explained  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either 
they  were  regarded  as  evidence  of  a  primeval  and  far-reaching 
ti'ade  between  the  lake-dwellings  and  the  eastern  sources  of  neph- 
rite, for  which  a  parallel,  though  scarcely  an  adequate  one,  was 
found  in  the  circumstance  that  flints  worked  in  Switzerland 
frequently  came  from  fairly  distant  quarters  (the  south  and  centre 
of  France).  Or  the  articles  of  nephrite  were  considered  to  have 
accompanied  some  tribe  of  man  that  had  migrated  from  the  interior 
of  Asia  to  Europe.  The  latter  view  was  upheld  particularly  by 
H.  Fischer,  Avho  has  devoted  to  it  an  extensive  volume  {Nephrit  und 
Jacleit  naclt  ihren  mineralogischen  Eigenschaften  sowie  nach  Hirer 
urgeschichtlichen  und  Ethnographischen  Bedeutung.,  2  Aufl.,  Stutt- 
gart, 1880).  Max  Miiller  takes  the  same  standpoint  in  his 
Biographies  of  Words  (Appendix  ii.,  "The  Original  Home  of  Jade  "). 

Only,  in  recent  times,  totally  different  conclusions  have  been 
reached,  mainly  owing  to  the  researches  of  A.  B.  Meier  {Die 
Jadeit  und  Nephritohjekte  aus  Asien,  Oceanien,  und  Afriha,  1883). 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  clear  that  articles  made  of  nephrite 
are  distributed  over  nearly  the  whole  earth,  that  the  raw  material 
occurs  both  in  Europe  (in  the  "  Leipziger  Sandgrube  "  a  piece  of 
38  ko.  was  found)  and  in  America,  and  that  Asiatic  nephrite  never 
completely  agrees  in  structure  with  the  European.  In  fine  the 
polytropic  origin  of  the  minerals  in  question  has  increased  in 
probability.*  Here,  again,  the  philologist  is  not  permitted  a 
definitive  opinion  :  he  can  only  point  out  that,  in  the  present  stage 
of  the  question,  the  presence  of  nephrite  in  the  lake-dwellings 
should  not  be  employed  to  prove  ethnological  conclusions,  of  any 
kind,  as  Max  Miiller  has  endeavoured  to  use  it  most  recently. 

B.  Cattle-Breeding,  Domestic  Animals  {cf.  above,  ch.  iii.). 

The  foundation  of  Indo-Germanic  economy  was  cattle-breeding. 
The  most  ancient  group  of  domestic  animals  consists  of  the  cow, 
the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  the  dog.  The  pig  and  the  horse  were  also 
known ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  domestication  of  the  pig,  in 
which  the  Aryans  originally  took  no  part,  did  not  take  place  until 
after  the  separation  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  and  after  the  time  when 
the  European  peoi^les,  still  closely  connected  together,  had  made 
some  advance  in  the  way  of  agriculture  and  permanent  settlements. 

*  A  short  resume  of  the  nephrite  question  is  given  by  A.  Eauber,  Urge- 
schichle  dcs  Ilemchm,  i.  34,  f.  (1884). 
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As  regards  the  horse,  the  most  probable  thing  is  that  herds  were 
bred  in  a  half- wild  condition  in  folds.  The  ass,  mule,  cat,  and  all 
kinds  of  poultry  were  still  wanting. 

The  state  of  things  we  encounter  in  the  lake-dwellings  in  this 
respect  is  surprisingly  similar.  Here,  too,  in  the  oldest  times  the 
reliable  contingent  of  domestic  animals  consisted  of  the  cow,  the 
sheep,  the  goat,  and  the  dog.  Rtitimeyer  (loc.  cit.,  p.  119,/!), 
recognises  two  varieties  of  the  wild-pig,  the  ordinary  wild-boar, 
and  what  he  calls  "  the  marsh  variety."  No  traces  of  the  domestic 
pig  were  to  be  found  in  Wangen  and  Moosseedorf ;  the  first  signs 
of  the  domestication  of  the  pig — and  that  the  marsh-pig — manifest 
themselves  in  later  lake-dwellings  in  ever-growing  quantities,  in 
Wauwyl  and  Kobenhausen.  Eiitimeyer  believes  that  from  these 
facts  he  may  draw  the  conclusion  "  that  in  the  oldest  lake-dwell- 
ings the  pig  as  a  domestic  animal  is  not  forthcoming,  but  that  in 
the  later  periods  of  the  Stone  Age  it  does  appear,  and  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers." 

Remains  of  the  horse,  of  our  modern  domesticated  variety,  have 
been  detected  beyond  a  doubt  in  the  oldest  lake-dwellings ;  the 
only  thing  remarkable  is  the  frequency  of  other  domesticated 
creatures'  bones  compared  with  the  uncommon  scarceness  of  this 
animal's.  The  significance  of  this  fact  is  uncertain  (cf.  Eiitimeyer, 
loc.  cit.,  p.  123).  In  any  case  it  is  clear  that  the  horse  must  have 
taken  a  different  position  in  the  economic  life  of  the  lake-dwellers 
from  that  of  the  cow,  sheep,  and  goat. 

The  ass  (except  for  one  perfectly  isolated  find  ;  Report  vii.  56), 
the  mule,  the  domestic  cat*  (Rutimeyer  recognises  the  wild-cat, 
loc.  cit.,  p.  23),  and  poultry  certainly  were  not  amongst  the 
animals  bred  by  the  most  ancient  lake-dwellers.  Cf.  the  table  on 
pp.  360,  361. 

C.  Agriculture  (above,  ch.  v.). 

For  the  oldest  epoch  of  the  primitive  Indo-European  period 
no  indications,  or  extremely  few,  can  be  found  to  show  that 
agriculture  was  followed  at  the  same  time  as  pastoral  life.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  indubitable  that  the  European  peoples  were 
still  in  close  contact  with  each  other  at  a  time  when  important 
advances  had  been  made  by  them  in  the  matter  of  agriculture. 
There  is  some  probability  that  they  cultivated  wheat,  barley, 
and  millet ;  flax,  but  not  hemp  ;  in  the  way  of  leguminous  plants', 
perhaps  peas  and  beans ;  of  liliacese  perhaps  the  onion ;  but  the 
last  two  niay  be  regarded  as  by  no  means  certain.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit-trees  was  unknown  to  the  primeval  period. 

So,  too,  the  oldest  lake-dwellers  tilled  the  soil  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  species  of  grain  that  have  been  found  are,  however, 
taken  to  imply  that  they  were  grown  in  forest  soil  that  had 
not  long  been  cleared,  and  was  still  poor  in  the  Bronze  Age 

,r>*.^'**^  '^"°"f<^— t^^i^  field-mouse,  not  our  house-mouse— lias  been  detected 
(Rutimeyer,  Fauna,  p.  24). 
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Domesticated  Animals  in  the  most  Ancient  Periods 


Periods  Inferred  from  Languages. 

Historic 

The  Finns  on 
reaching  the 
Raltif 

The  Turko- 
Xatars. 

The  Original 
Semites. 

The  Primitive 
Indo-Euro- 
peans. 

The  Sumerians. 

Cattle. 

Goat. 
Sheep, 

Dog. 

known. 

Finn,  penikka, 
Esth.  peni,  &c. 

Alt.  oj,  Vig. 
dt,  &c. 

Turk,  kojun, 
Cag.  Aoj,  &c 
it,  et,  at. 

bakaru,  tauru. 

inzu. 
kabm,  rahilu. 

kalbit. 

Indo-G. 

Indo-G. 
Indo-G. 

Indo-G. 

gud. 

uz. 

udu. 

likku. 

Horse. 

known. 

at. 

paraiu,  gftsjc  (?). 

European. 
Indo-G. 

Ass. 

esek,  eM'k,  esik. 

hi'indru,  at&nu. 

anshu. 

Mule. 
Caniel. 

Cat. 

.- 

Turk,  katiri?). 
Vig.  t.6be,  Cag. 
tiioe,  Ac. 

gamalu. 

Fowl. 

V 

Goose. 
Duck. 
Dove. 

J 

•> 

? 

lu. 

.'expresses  doubt 
as  to  the  domes- 
tication of  the 
auimal  in  ques- 
tion. 

C/.AhIqvist,D« 
Kulturworter  in 
den  westfinni- 
schen  Sprachen, 
Kap.  i. 

Cf.  H.Vimb^ry, 
Die  Primitive 
Kultur  des  tur- 
ko-tatar.  Volkes, 
p.  188,/.  Very 
unsafe,  see  p. 
46  above. 

Cf.  A.  V.  Kremer, 
Sem.  Kulturent- 
lehnungen,  Ausl., 
1875,    p     1,  /.; 
F.  Hommel,  Die 
Namen  d.  Sciuge- 
tiere  b.  d.  SUd- 
semi  ten. 

Cf.  above,  ch.  iii. 

Cf.  F.  Hommel, 
Die  vorsem.  Kxil- 
turcn,  p.  400,  /. 
In  the   way  of 
domestic  birds, 
Hommel  men- 
tions the  raven 
and  swallow  as 
well  as  the  dove. 

(Moriiigen) ;  Report  vii.  65.  In  the  oldest  times,  three  kinds  of 
wheat,  two  of  barley  and  of  millet,  were  cultivated.  Rye  and  oats 
were  entirely  unknown,  and  do  not  occur  until  the  later  dwellings 
of  the  Bronze  Age,  e.g.,  in  Moringen  (Report  vii.  63).  Whilst  hemp 
was  entirely  unknown  (Christ  in  Riitimeyer's  Fauna  der  Pfahl- 
bauten,  p.  226  ;  Report  vii.  65),  flax  was  grown  in  the  oldest  times. 
Heer's  view  that  the  species  of  flax  cultivated  was  the  linum 
angustifolium,  and  therefore  implies  importation  of  flax-seeds  from 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  botanist 
Christ  {loc.  cit.,  p.  226),  who  on  the  contrary  regards  the  flax  of 
the  Swiss  lake-dwellings  as  a  variety  indigenous  to  Central 
Europe  {cf.  also  W.  Helbig,  Die  Italiker  in  der  Poehne,  p.  67). 
Of  other  field  and  garden  fruits,  the  pea  alone  occurs  in  the  Stone 
Age  (Moosseedorf) ;  beans,  lentils,  and  the  garden-poppy  appear 
in  the  Bronze  Age  (Report  vii.  63,  64).  The  grains  found  are 
exclusively  summer  crops  (Report  vii.  65).  1  have  never  found  the 
cultivation  of  the  rape  or  onion  mentioned.  The  vine  is  wanting: 
in  its  place  we  have  the  so-called  "  virgin's  bower "  {clematis 
vilalba),  which  was  used  for  basket-work. 
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Epochs. 


Indians  of 
the  Rig- 
veda. 


Iranians 
o(  the 
Avesta. 


Greeks  of 
Homer. 


Pile-Dwellers 
of  the  Plain  of 
the  Po. 


Swiss  Lake  Dwellers. 
Stone  Age. 


Wauwyl. 


Moossee- 
dorf. 


Bronze 
Age. 
fJidau. 


First  appear- 
ance in  Europe 
of  non-Indo- 
European 
domesticated 
animals. 


g6,  uai'ff, 

ajd. 
doi,  urd. 


OfBO. 

(jardabhd, 
)  aj<abha. 


krkacaku. 


gdo. 

bUza. 
inaisha. 


aspa. 
khara. 

ushtra. 
parddars. 


Qf.  H.  Zimmer, 
Altind.  Leben, 
p.  221,  ushtra 
is  a  bulfalo- 
bull.  "Mule " 
agvatard  does 
not  yet  ap- 
pear in  the 
Rigveda  (?). 


Cf. 
W.  Geiger, 
Ostimn. 
Kultur, 
p.  343,/. 


jSoCs. 

oi's. 


tTTTTOS. 
OVO  s  (?). 


xn"- 


very  common. 

known, 
less  known. 

two  species. 


common, 
two  species. 

very  doubtful. 


very 
common, 
known, 
occa- 
sional, 
known. 


doubtful, 
known. 


very 
common, 
known, 
known. 

known. 


doubtful. 


vei-y 
common, 
common, 
common. 

known. 


common, 
common. 


Cf.  W.  Helbig, 
Die  Italiker  in 
d.Poebne,p.  14. 
The  differences 
are  determined 
by  the  quantity 
of  the  bone  re- 
mains of  the 
various  species 
found. 


Cf.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Pre- 
historic Times,  p.  202);  also 
Riitinieyer,  Die  Fauna  der 
Pfahlbauten. 


Prehistoric. 


After  Homer 
and  Hesiod. 
Pre-Homeric. 


About  450  A.D. 

in  Italy. 
Time  of  Theog- 
nis  2d  half  of 
Bth  centui'y). 
? 
? 

Beginning 
of  6th  century 
amongst  the. 

Greeks. 
Cf.   V.  Helm 
Kulturpfla')izen 
und  Haustiere, 
3  Auflage. 


"  The  only  variety  of  fruit-tree  known,  the  wild-apple,  teaches 
us  that  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees  was  absolutely  unknown  " 
(Report  vii.  65).  Implements  clearly  designed  for  agricultural 
purposes  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  light.  The  archseologists 
(cf.,  e.g.,  Report  iii.  112),  therefore,  conjecture  that  bent  tree 
branches  still  filled  the  place  of  the  plough.  Cf.  what  has  been 
said  above,  p.  287,  about  the  Iqdo-European  plough. 

D.  Food  (above,  ch.  vii.). 

The  food,  at  any  rate,  of  the  European  members  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  family  was-in  accordance  with  the  two  foundations  of 
their  domestic  economy,  cattle-breeding  and  agriculture-a  com- 
bination of  animal  and  vegetable  diet.    They  enjoyed  the  flesh  of 

Ea'se  Se'arJof "  '^P^'  ^  ^^''^"^"^  ^^^S^^'  leasts  of 
chase.    Ihe  art  of  roasting  on  spits  was  known.    Common  names 

n  J  ^T'^^r'b  the  marrow  of  bones,  Chichi 

.tin  a^  dainty  with  Homer.    Fish  seems  to  have  been  despis^l 
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In  the  way  of  wild  vegetable  food  the  ancient  Germans  used 
the  fruit  of  uncultivated  varieties  of  trees.  There  is  evidence  of 
the  iise  of  acorns  as  food  amongst  the  Greeks. 

As  agriculture  advanced,  cereals  more  and  more  came  to  be 
used  as  the  support  of  life.  The  art  of  pounding  the  grain  and 
grinding  it  with  a  hand-mill  was  known.  Roasting  and  baking 
had  been  invented ;  but  how  far  they  had  been  developed  is 
doubtful. 

In  this  department  of  culture  also  the  picture  presented  by  the 
oldest  lake-dwellings  coincides  with  perfect  accuracy,  with  one 
remarkable  exception  soon  to  be  mentioned.  Here,  too,  the  first 
place  is  taken  by  the  flesh  of  animals  of  the  chase  and  of  domesti- 
cated animals  (here  in  this  order).  "  A  constant  characteristic  of 
his  (the  lake-dweller's)  cuisine  is  the  fact  that  all  bones  containing 
marrow  or  other  edible  contents  are  greedily  despoiled  even  of  this 
scanty  content "  (Riitimeyer,  Reports  iii.  vii.,  note  1).  To  meat — as 
to  the  preparation  of  which  I  have  found  no  information — fish  must 
be  added  as  an  undoubted  element  of  the  lake-dwellers'  diet ;  and 
herein  for  the  first  time  we  come  across  a  point  of  no  small 
importance,  which,  according  to  our  view,  has  nothing  to  correspond 
with  it  in  the  primeval  history  of  the  Indo-Europeans.  In  the  way 
of  vegetables,  carbonised  wild-apples  (and  also  pears)  have  been 
found  in  some  quantity  in  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings.  They  were 
cut  in  pieces  and  apparently  stored  for  winter  consumption 
(Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times,  p.  217).  Acorns  cut  in  two,  pared, 
and  burned  were  found  in  Moringen  (Report  iii.  63).  In  the 
pile-dwellings  of  the  Po,  also,  acorns  were  found  in  large  quantities 
stored  in  earthern  vessels  ;  so  that  it  is  probable  "  that  they  were 
intended  not  as  mast  for  swine  but  as  food  for  human  beings  " 
(Helbig,  loc.  cit.,  p.  17). 

Finally,  the  information  as  to  the  use  of  cereals,  which  were 
ground  by  stone  com-crushers,  is  put  together  by  Lubbock  {loc. 
cit.,  p.  216)  as  follows  :  "  Still  more  unexpected  was  the  discovery 
of  bread,  or  rather  cakes  ;  for  their  texture  is  so  solid  that  leaven 
appears  not  to  have  been  used.  The  cakes  were  round  and  flat, 
from  1  to  15  hues  in  thickness,  and  had  a  diameter  of  from  4  to 
5  inches  (according  to  Heer  the  crushed  mass  was  made  into  a 
paste  and  baked  between  two  stones).  In  other  cases  the  grains 
seem  to  have  been  roasted,  coarsely  ground  between  two  stones, 
and  then  to  have  been  either  stored  in  great  earthern  vessels  or 
slightly  moistened  and  eaten."  Cf.  also  Heer,  Bemerkungen  uher 
die    Landwirtschaft  der  Ureinwohner  unseres  Landes,  Report  iii. 

Ill,/- 

E.  Clothing  {cf.  above,  ch.  viii.). 
The  Indo-Europeans  were  no  longer  limited  as  regards  clothing 
to  the  hides  of  animals,  however  much  these  may  have  survived 
in  the  costume  of  historic  times.  The  arts  of  plaiting,  spinning, 
and  weaving  were  known,  though  to  what  extent  is  doubtful. 
Still,  a  term  for  spindle  may  have  existed  in  the  original  language ; 
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and  philology  indicates  that  the  Indo-Europeans  were  acquainted 
with  a  primitive  weaving  apparatus.  Their  materials  were  sheep's 
wool  and  flax,  which  along  with  other  cultivated  plants  was  known 
to  the  European  members  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family. 

In  form  the  original  dress  was  extremely  primitive.  It  consisted 
probably  of  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  woollen  or  linen  stuff 
shaped  like  a  hide  :  it  was  fastened  at  the  shoulder  with  a  thorn, 
and  may  have  been  confined  by  a  girdle  at  the  waist. 

Sewing  was  known.*  Shoes  were  in  use.  Ornaments  were 
Avom. 

Turning  to  the  culture  of  the  lake-dwellers  we  find  that  here 
too  the  arts  of  winding,  plaiting,  spinning,  and  weaving  had  been 
developed  to  a  certain  extent.    The  practice  of  the  first  two  arts 
is  shown  by  numerous  strings  and  cords  manufactured  by  twisting 
together  thin  twigs,  rushes,  reeds,  straw,  &c.    Mats  made  out  of 
strips  of  bark  have  also  been  found.    The  most  important  thing, 
however,  in  the  industries  of  the  lake-dwellers  was  the  flax  they 
grew,  which  was  found  not  yet  made  up  in  Wangen  and  Eoben- 
hauseu.    That  the  art  of  twisting  it  together  into  a  thread  was 
understood  is  rendered  probable  by  the  discovery  of  quantities  of 
clay  in  spindle  whorls  +  on  the  one  hand,  and  is  directly  proved  on 
the  other  by  the  bundles  of  yarn  and  thread  discovered  in  Eoben- 
hausen.    These  constituted  the  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  by  no  means  infrequent  pieces  of  linen,  which  again  were 
found  in  Robenhausen.    Some  of  these  showed  no  advance  on 
basket-work.    "They  consist,"  so  runs  the  description  of  one  of 
them,  "  of  thin  cords  of  flax  (made  two  strands  twisted  together) 
lying  parallel  together  (the  warp).    Across  and  through  these 
cords  similar  cords  of  flax  are  twisted,  at  a  distance  half  an  inch 
from  each  other  (the  woof).    The  whole  makes  not  indeed  a  thick 
and  stiff,  but  for  all  that  a  very  tough  piece  of  basket-work." 
Other  pieces  of  stuff"  again  betray  greater  skill,  and  cannot  have 
been  produced,  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  without  some  kind  of 
simple  weaving  apparatus,  such  as  the  Zurich  riband  manufacturer 
Paur  has  constructed  by  way  of  experiment.    Gf.  on  the  whole 
question  the  appendix,  Flachsindustrie  auf  den  Pfahlhauten,  Report 
iv.  14,/. 

Woollen  cloth  has  not  as  yet  been  found  in  the  lake-dwellings, 
although  the  sheep  is  one  of  the  animals  domesticated  by  the  most 
ancient  lake-dwellers  (Rutimeyer,  Fauna,  p.  127,  note)— a  second 
instance  of  discrejjancy  with  the  hypothetical  culture  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans.  J    The  rags  that  have  been  discovered  teach  us  nothino- 

*  Sans,  sw,  G.  Kaaaim,  Lat.  siw,  Goth,  siuja,  O.S.  Uja,  Litli.  svuwii. 

1 1?  '°Tv,  ^  sticking  (V.  Gross,  Les  ProlohclvHcs,  p.  101). 

+  iNevertheloss,  Herr  M.  Much  writes  to  me  on  this  subject;  "Wool  is  a 
material  which  only  survives  for  any  length  of  time  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances: as  a  rule  it  perishes,  and  that  very  speedily.  If  its  absence  in  the 
hnds  from  he  nirying-fields  of  Hallstadt  were  to  be  made  a  criterion  of  t  e 

Ihe  kinfl  iT;         '^"^'^^  ^?  '^"'^  ^'"■y  ^''^"ty  indications  of  anything  ol 

thekind.  As  It  is  however,  a  not  inconsiderable  quantity  of  woollen  stuff  was 
found  in  the  Old  Man'  of  the  Hallstadt  salt-n.ine     Its  preservation  s  du  to 
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of  course  as  to  the  shape  of  the  dress.  Keller  only  remarks  {loc. 
cit.,  p.  20)  :  "  That  close  examination  of  the  woven  articles  had 
revealed  to  him  only  one  single  instance  of  a  hem  made  by  the 
aid  of  a  needle,  and  never  a  seam  or  the  least  indication  that  the 
stuff  had  been  cut  out,  and  this  suggests  the  conjecture  that  these 
fabrics  were  rather  employed  as  wraps  generally  than  intended  to 
fit  separate  parts  of  the  body." 

The  nature  of  the  leather  remains,  which  only  permit  us  to 
conclude  with  certainty  that  they  were  artificially  prepared,  allows 
of  no  conjecture  as  to  their  original  purpose  (Report  iv.  23). 

F.  Dwellings  (c/.  above,  ch.  ix.). 

During  the  wanderings  of  the  Indo-Europeans  the  wagon  was  at 
once  carriage  and  house  to  them  ;  on  the  other  hand,  during  their 
settlements,  which  came  to  be  longer  and  longer  the  more  they 
turned  from  pastoral  to  agricultural  life,  two  kinds  of  habitation 
can  be  traced  back  to  primitive  times — the  hut  and  the  sub- 
terranean dwelling  dug  in  the  earth.  In  connection  with  the 
former  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  must  keep  our  minds  clear 
of  any  idea  of  stone  buildings,  and  conceive  the  materials  as  simply 
basket-work,  wood,  and  loam.  As  to  the  form  of  the  Indo-European 
hut,  it  seems  to  have  originally  been  circular,  although  possibly 
even  in  the  primeval  period  rectangular  buildings  of  the  block- 
house kind  were  not  excluded.  The  entrance  to  these  habitations 
was  by  a  door.    Windows  did  not  exist. 

The  attempt  to  draw  comparisons  from  the  lake-dwellings  here 
encounters  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  for  the  simple  fact  that 
the  fire,  which  has  destroyed  most  of  the  lake-dwellings,  or  the 
other  elements  which  have  contributed  to  their  destruction,  have 
left  nothing  but  the  piles  on  which  the  huts  stood.  In  Keport  ii. 
p.  135,  F.  Keller  gives  the  following  conjectural  description  of  the 
lake-dwellers'  huts  :  "Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  walls  were 
perpendicular  poles  with  withes  woven  in  and  out  between  them  ; 
and  that  to  keep  out  the  wind  and  the  rain  a  layer  of  clay,  2  or 
3  inches  thick,  was  spread  over  this  basket-work  both  inside 
and  out.    That  the  ground-plan  of  many  huts  was  circular  is 

beyond  all  doubt  on  the  floor  in  the  interior  of  the  hut, 

also,  clay  was  spread,  forming  a  sort  of  flooring  and  a  good  founda- 
tion below.  In  the  middle  of  the  hut  was  a  sort  of  hearth  made 
of  rough  slabs  of  sandstone.  The  roof,  which  in  the  circular  huts 
was  conical,  consisted  doubtless  of  bark,  straw,  and  rushes,  remains 
of  which  have  been  found  in  the  mud  in  several  places."  Only, 
more  recent  investigations  seem  to  have  shaken  the  assumption 

the  fact  that  it  was  saturated  with  salt  and  completely  imbedded  in  the  clay- 
salt,  so  much  so  that  these  woollen  fragments  look  quite  modern  and  have  even 
retained  their  colour  to  a  certain  extent.  All  these  stufl's  are  of  sheep's  wool. 
In  the  graves  they  had  utterly  disappeared,  although  the  position  of  the 
brooches  on  the  skeletons  points  to  the  inference  that  the  corpses  wore  biined 
in  their  clothes.  Comparison  with  the  marks  left  on  the  rust  of  iron  objects 
then  showed  that  their  clothes  had  consisted  of  exactly  the  same  woollen  stuti 
as  came  to  light  in  the  choked  up  shafts  and  galleries  of  the  Old  Man.' 
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that  the  lake-dwellings  were  circular ;  and  the  eighth  Report,  p. 
6,  pronounces  in  favour  of  a  rectilinear  arrangement  of  the  walls 
as  necessitated  by  the  construction  of  the  foundations. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  may  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
lake-dwellings  for  a  moment  and  turn  our  eyes  to  a  series  of  other 
monuments  which  are  of  undoubted  importance  for  the  history  of 
the  European  house.  I  mean  the  so-called  "house-urns"  which 
have  been  discovered  in  Italy,  Germany,*  and  Denmark,  and 
which  in  spite  of  many  differences  of  detail  yet  resemble  each  other 
in  the  important  points  that,  "as  a  receptacle  for  the  remains 
gathered  from  the  funeral  pyre,  an  earthern  vessel  of  the  shape  of 
a  house  was  employed,  and  that  this  house  always  possessed  a  large 
practicable  door  which  could  be  closed  from  without  by  means  of 
a  cross-bar  "  (Virchow,  Ueher  der  Zeitbestimmung  der  italischen  mid 
deutschen  Hausumm,  Sitzungsherichte  d.  Akad.  d.  W.  zu  Berlin 
p.  1008,  1883). 

As  for  their  appearance,  Helbig  (Die  Italiker  in  der  Poebne,  p. 
50)  describes  the  Latin  "  house-urns "  of  the  necropolis  of  Alba 
Longa  as  follows  :  "  The  urns  represent  roundish  huts,  the  walls  of 
which  we  must  imagine  to  be  composed  of  loam,  twigs,  or  other 
perishable  material.  The  roof  seems  to  have  consisted  of  layers  of 
straw  or  reeds,  and  to  have  been  held  together  by  ribs,  which  in 
the  real  house  obviously  were  made  of  wood.  The  compluvium 
characteristic  of  the  later  Italian  house  is  wanting.  To  let  light 
in  and  smoke  out,  the  doorway  seems  to  have  served  instead— and 
also  a  small  triangular  sort  of  dormer-window,  which  is  shown  by 
some  of  these  bmial-ums  in  the  front  slope  of  the  roof,  by  others 
in  the  back." 

As  regards  the  German  urns  also,  both  those  shaped  like  a  bee- 
hive or  an  oven,  and  the  real  house-urns,  Lisch,  who  firat 
exammed  these  antiquities  scientifically  {Jahrb.  d.  Vereins  f.  Meck- 
lenburg. GescMchte,  xxi.  249),  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
circular  was  the  original  form  of  these  urns.  "A  glance  over 
these  urns  suffices  to  make  one  involuntarily  see  that  in  their 
shapes  we  have  the  evolution  of  the  ancient  dwelling-house  traced 
before  us.  The  oldest  form  of  house,  undoubtedly,  is  given  by  the 
ui-ns  from  Burg-Chemnitz  and  Ronne,  which  have  the  door  in  the 
roof  as  IS  the  case  fi-equently  in  the  dwellings  of  primitive  peoples 
for  the  purposes  of  protection  against  wild  beasts  ;t  the  occupant 

.  ^  ""{u  ""^''^      P^"^d  up  after  him,  and 

thus  had  a  defence  the  more  m  the  steep,  smooth  walls.  Those 
round  houses  which  have  the  door  in  the  wall,+  like  the  urns  of 

(B^ibMtJ'^SrThtrrislo^'''  ^^^9^^^-r,iscke  Zeitung 

t  Perhaps  It  is  more  probabie  that  the  portion  of  the  house  below  thp  rlnnr 

mm''  "  *°  ^^P^'"^^'^  ^«  "^Sin  the  earth.  "^.^IVtte 
i  The  closest  rosemblance  to  this  typo  (Lisch   t)   247^  i«  olTnvi^^  1  *i 

narrower  than  in  the  urns.  «muows  aere  eithei-are  longer  and 
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Kiekindemark  and  Klus,  are  certainly  younger.  The  youngest  is 
repi-esented  by  the  urns  from  Aschersleben :  this  house  was  rect 
angular,  with  a  tall,  steep  roof  of  straw,  a  striking  prefiguration  of 
small  country  cottages  of  the  present  day."  Various  hypotheses 
have  been  put  forward  to  bring  the  Italian  and  German  house- 
urns  into  direct  connection  with  each  other  :  borrowing  from  Italy, 
and  on  the  other  hand  a  Teutonic  origin  for  the  Italian  antiquities, 
have  both  been  suggested.  However,  I  consider  Lisch's  view  that 
those  house-urns  are  the  independent  creation  of  the  two  peoples, 
and  that  they  are  an  expression  of  the  type  of  European  hut 
inherited  from  primeval  times  as  still  the  most  probable. 

To  return  to  the  lake-dwellings,  the  custom  of  using  piles  for 
the  foundations  of  huts  is,  as  is  well  known,  by  no  means  to  be 
considered  as  confined  to  these  prehistoric  structures.  I  will  not 
reiterate  the  often-discussed  analogies  to  this  kind  of  building, 
which  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  most  widely  separate  peoples 
(c/.,  e.g.,  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times,  p.  181,  /.).  I  will  only 
intimate  that  E.  Henning  in  his  above-mentioned  book.  Das 
deutsche  Eaus,  shows  that  pile  foundations  were  specially  fre- 
quent in  Frankish  and  Upper  German  territory.  "These  lofty, 
wooden  structures  on  which  the  houses  rest,  afford  an  interesting 
parallel  to  the  lake-dwelhngs  of  Moore  and  the  Swiss  lakes" 

(p.  170).  .  ^  ^ 

Finally,  there  is  a  steadily  growing  tendency  to  identify  the 
subterranean  dwellings,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
the  occurrence  of  which  amongst  Indo-European  peoples  is  sup- 
ported by  abundant  literary  evidence,  with  certain  monuments  in 
Europe,  especially  with  the  so-called  "funnel-pits"  or  "mardelle." 
Their  character  as  dwelling-places  has  been  most  recently  discussed 
by  F.  S.  Hartmann  {Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethnologie,  xiii.  237,/.,  1881), 
with  especial  reference  to  southern  Bavaria.  According  to  Hart- 
mann, as  a  rule  they  exhibit  a  circular  form,  are  from  2  to  4 
metres  deep,  and  have  a  radius  of  11  to  15  metres.  They  seldom 
run  into  a  funnel-shape  :  they  are  generally  basm-like  excavations, 
as  a  rule  being  merely  the  foundations  of  the  dwellings,  while  above 
them  rose  the  huts,  which  were  naturally  round,  but  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  which  nothing  more  is  known.  A  very  interesting  find 
of  this  description,  as  Herr  M.  Much  informs  me  has  been  made  m 
the  prehistoric  settlement  in  the  so-called  Turks'  Redoubt  at  Lengyel, 
not  far  from  Fiinfkirchen  in  Hungary.  Here,  subterranean  dwel- 
lings are  dug  in  the  solid  earth.  "They  are  circular,  not  much 
higher  than  a  man  can  stand  in;  the  entrance  was  through  a 
small  opening,  probably  by  means  of  a  perpendicular  climbing 
pole  In  ?he  floors  of  the  excavations,  remains  of  pottery,  weavers' 
weights,  and  the  traces  of  cattle  were  found.;' 

"Funnel-pits"  of  this  kind  have  been  discovered  "ot  only  in 
Germany  France,  and  England,  but  also  in  Switzerland  (Hart- 
mann'oc.  cit.,  p.  242),  and'as  it  may  be  regarded  -  ^^-f -J 
probable  that  when  the  Swiss  lakes  were  populated  by  lake- 
reUei,  the  dry  land  was  inhabited  at  the  same  time,  we  may 


POTTERY,  WAGONS,  AND  BOATS. 


A-ery  well  picture  to  ourselves  the  pile-dwellings  in  the  lakes  and 
the  funnel-pits  on  the  land  as  existing  together. 

G.  Pottery,  Wagon-Building,  and  Boat-Building. 
.    That  the  potter's  art  was  practised,  not  without  the  aid  of  the 
potter's  wheel  indeed,  in  the  most  ancient  lake-dwellings  is  known. 
It  must  also  be  supposed  to  have  been  known,  to  the  oldest  culture 
of  the  Indo-Europeans.    True,  we  have  but  fragments  of  a  primi- 
tive verb  expressing  the  action  of  the  potter  (Goth,  deigan,  "  to 
make  of  clay"  =:Lat./5'M^ws,  " potter," ^^w^rere,  technical  term  for 
the  potter's  work:  Sans,  dih,  "rub  over,  bedaub,  besmear");  but 
the  Indo-Europeans  must  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  as  is 
shown  by  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  common  names  for 
vessels.    The  most  important  are  :  Sans,  caric,  O.N.  hverr,  I.  core, 
"kettle,"  Sans.  Jcumhhd,  "pot"  =  G.  ^v^ySo?,  Sans,  gdla,  "ball- 
shaped  water-jug "  =  G.yai;Aos,  "milk-pail,"  Zend  tashta,  Lat.  testa, 
Lat.  t;as  =  Goth,  has,  kasja,  "potter,"  O.N.  hista,  Lat.  fidelia,  G. 
7rt6lo9  {B.  B.,  iii.  97),  I.  cilornn  {*kelpurno),  Lat.  calpar,  G.  KoXirr], 
KaXTTts  (Stokes,  K.  Z.,  xxx.  558).   Again,  the  potter's  art  amongst  all 
Indo-Europeans  stretches  back,  enveloped  in  myth  and  story,  to  the 
remotest  times ;  above  all,  in  matters  of  ritual,  the  exclusive  employ- 
ment of  earthern  vessels  was  long  retained  both  in  Greece  and  Italy 
As  for  wagon-building,  which  had  been  carried  to  a  certain 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  primeval  Indo-European  period,  nothint^ 
analogous  is  offered  by  the  lake-dwellings ;  extremely  few  objects 
have  been  found  in  the  older  stations  {e.g.,  a  yoke  in  Fenil;  Gross, 
Frotohelvetes,  p.  19),  which  indicate  with  any  certainty  that  the 
lake-dwellers  employed  wagons.*    However,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  on  the  one  hand,  that  articles  of  wood  are  found  but 
very  rarely  compared  with  articles  of  other  materials    in  the 
remains  of  the  lake-dwellings;  and  on  the  other,  that  even  if  the 
lake-dwellers  were  acquainted  with  wagons,  they  had  very  few 
opportunities  of  using  them,  as  their  intercourse  undoubtedly  and 
naturally  was  conducted  mainly  on  the  water-ways 

That  the  lake-dwellers,  like  the  Indo-Europeans,  moved  alone 
these  ways  m  huge  "dug-outs,"  propelled  by  oars  and  not  by  sails 
is  shown  by  the  "dug-outs"  themselves,  which  have  been  raised 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lakes  (Report  vii.  57). 

No  one  can  look  over  the  parallels  drawn  above  and  avoid  the 
conviction  that  in  spite  of  some  divergent  and  some  obscure 
points,  still  m  the  main  and  on  the  whole  the  civilisation  that 
confronts  us  in  the  oldest  monuments  of  Switzerland  is  th?  same 
as  that  which  we  have  inferred  by  means  of  philology  and  histry 
to  have  characterised  the  undivided  European  branch  of  the  InJo' 
Germamc  family.    This  leads  to  the  further  conclusion  that  the 

Report  viii.  43,  ff.  :  "Li^kiSe  Str^fw  ^  the  Neu  burg  Lake.  Cf. 
bauten."  Jitruskische  Streitwagen  aus  Bronze  in  den  Pfahl- 
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oldest  inhabitants  of  Switzerland  may  etlmologically  have  belonged 
to  the  Indo-European  family — a  conclusion  which  as  we  saw 
above  was,  and  at  that  time  was  bound  to  be  combated  by  earlier 
students,  such  as  Misteli,  (above,  p.  28)  and  Schleicher  (above, 
ditto). 

But  though  the  lake-dwellers  may  have  been  ludo-Europeans,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  they  must  have  been  ;  for  the  objection 
that  the  culture,  which  we  have  claimed,  ethnologically  speaking, 
as  Indo-European,  may  once  have  covered  large  portions  of  Europe 
and  have  extended  to  peoples  of  other  races,  is  possible  in  itself, 
and  can  only  be  partially  refuted.  It  applies  to  the  Finns,  who 
are  readily  regarded  as  the  original  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and 
who,  to  the  most  recent  times  (c/.  F.  Dahn,  Urgeschichte  d.  germ, 
und  rom.  Vdlker,  i.  6),  have  been  thought  to  have  populated  the 
lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland.  Such  an  assumption  however  is, 
from  what  we  learn  about  the  original  culture  of  the  Finns  from 
the  evidence  of  philology  (c/.  above,  p.  45)  and  history  (c/. 
Miillenhoff,  Z>.  A.,  ii.  39),  quite  moribund.  These  peoples  may  have 
been  found  by  the  Indo-Europeans  in  Europe,  but  certainly  not  in 
the  Swiss  lake-dwellings  (c/.  K.  Miillenhoff,  loc.  cit.,  ii.  54). 

The  case  is  different  with  those  pre-  or  non-Indo-European 
peoples  who  are  rightly  thought  to  have  once  widely  occupied  the 
south  of  Europe,  the  Iberi,  Ligurians,  Raeti,  &c.  What  we  know 
about  the  original  culture  of  these  tribes  (c/.  L.  Diefenbach, 
0  E. ;  W.  Helbig,  D.  Italiker  in  der  Poehne,  pp.  30,  35,  ; 
and  H  Kiepert,  Lehrbuch  der  alien  Geographie  passim),  is  so 
uncommonly  little  and  dubious,  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
demonstrate  that  the  culture  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings  could  not 
have  had  its  counterpart  amongst  them— although  mdividual  facts 
seem  to  indicate  rather  that  it  had  not  than  that  it  had 

This  uncertainty  compels  us  to  sum  up  the  results  ot  this 
chapter  thus  :  That  first  the  culture  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings  is 
practically  identical  with  the  culture  common  to  the  European 
members  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  (above,  p.  131,  and  below, 
ch  xiv.);  and  that  secondly,  from  this  point  of  view  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  our  assuming  that  the  most  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Switzerland  were  a  branch  of  the  European  division.  _ 

In  abrupt  contrast  to  the  "  neolithic "  culture  revealed  m  the 
lake  dwellings  stand  the  "paleolithic"  finds  in  the  caves  of 
Fiance  Beliium,  Germany,  &c.,  the  fauna  of  which  (cave-bear, 
mammoth  rhinoceros)  belong  to  a  period  in  the  world's  his  ory 
Ta^^has  passed  away  n  Europe.  The  rudiments  of  human  culture 
here  presented  to  us  are  far  below  the  most  ancient  stat^of  things 
thit  we  can  discover  amongst  the  Indo-Europeans.  Here  alone 
we  have  a  stratum  of  culture,  which  in  point  of  archoao  ogy,  is 
ndubitably  either  non-Indo-European,  or  pre-Indo-European. 


CHAPTEE  XTI. 


FAMILY  AND  STATE. 


Hypotheses  as  to  the  Evolution  of  the  Family— Our  Object— I.  ludo-Germanic 
Names  of  Kin  :  1.  Father,  Mother,  Son,  Daughter,  Brother,  Sister— 
2.  Paternal  and  Maternal  Uncles  and  Aunts,  Nephew,  Cousin,  Grand- 
parents, Grandchildren— 3.  Relation  by  Marriage— Explanation  of  the 
Facts  Ascertained — The  Indo-Germaiiic  Family  Agnatic — II.  Indo- 
European  Marriage,  Position  of  the  Indo-European  Woman  :  Purchase — 
Rape— Marriage  Ceremonies — Man  and  "Wife— Sacrifices  Common  to  the 
Two— Polygamy— Levirate— Adultery  in  the  Husband  and  the  Wife— 
The  Father's  Right  of  Exposure— The  Widow— III.  Family  and  State  : 
The  Joint  Family— The  Bratstvo  and  the  Sib— Blood  Revenge— The 
Tribe— Regal  Power— Had  the  Indo-Europeans  a  Common  Name  ? 

On  the  very  threshold  of  European  tradition,  in  Homer,  we  are 
met  by  a  conception  of  marriage  than 'which  modern  civilisation 
has  conceived  nothing  purer  or  more  affectionate.  'Ektop  (says 
Andromache,  //.,  vi.  429)  drap  av  /xoi  icrat  irarrjp  Kal  norvia  fxTjrrjp 
TjOk  KamyvrjTos,  av  8e  {xoi  OaXepo';  TrapaKOLTrjs  ;  and  in  the  Odys&ey 
(vi.  182)^  we  further  have  :  ov  ph;  yap  tov  ye  Kpe^aaov  kul  apeiov  ^  off 
6fio<l>poveovT€  voripaa-L  oIkov  exrjTOv  dvrjp  r/Se  yvvrj  : — 

"  For  nothing  sure  more  goodly  or  better  may  be  found 
Than  man  and  woman  holding  one  house  with  one  goodwill." 

(Morris.) 

And  yet,  like  every  other  human  institution,  this  relation  of 
husband  to  wife  must  have  started  from  some  lower  beginuino- 
not  wholly  raised  above  the  level  of  brute-life.  The  question  is 
whether  we  are  yet  in  a  position  to  determine  with  some  degree  of 
clearness  the  lines  of  its  evolution. 

The  usual  theory  of  this  process  of  evolution  assumes  that  in  the 
history  even  of  the  human  family  there  was  a  stage  of  promiscu- 
ous sexual  relations,  i.e.,  a  state  of  things  in  which  within  a  certain 
community  any  man  might  have  sexual  relations  with  any  woman 
In  view  of  the  consequent  uncertainty  as  to  the  paternity  of  any 
child,  It  naturally  came  about  that  the  child  was  counted  aldii 
not  to  its  father  but  to  its  mother;  and  this  accordingly  is  the 
root  of  that  phase  in  the  life  of  the  family  which  is  knowi  as  that 
of  "maternal  rights"  or  "female  descent."  On  the  Xr  hand 
according  to  th^  view,  the  transition  to  monogamy  and  male 
descent  is  afforded  by  polyandry,  i.e.,  the  joint  possession  n 
marriage  of  one  wife  by  a  number  of  men,  usuluy  reLed  to  each 
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other,  an  iustitution  which  is  supposed  to  have  left  traces  of  its 
existence  in  the  shape  of  the  levirate  amongst  peoples  that  have 
reached  a  higher  level.  The  relation  of  the  child  to  its  father  then 
gradually  came  to  be  better  recognised,  and  then  entirely  superseded 
that  of  the  child  to  the  mother,  while  only  quite  at  the  last  was  it 
recognised  that  the  child  was  equally  related  to  both  parents.* 

Against  this,  or  similar  views,  various  objections,  not  without 
reason,  have  of  late  been  raised,  especially  by  C.  N.  Starcke  {Die 
primitive  Familie  in  Hirer  Entstehung  unci  Entwicklung,  Leipzig, 
1888).  Starcke  seeks  the  explanation  of  the  various  forms  of 
human  marriage,  not  so  much  in  the  sexual  needs  of  primitive  man 
(which  in  his  opinion  would  never  have  resulted  in  marriage)  as 
in  the  needs  of  his  domestic  economy;  he  needed  a  slave,  a  house- 
keeper, to  keep  what  he  owned  together.  Then  came  the  wish, 
based  on  practical  and  on  religious  reasons,  to  have  children. 
Whether  they  were  of  his  begetting  was  a  point  to  which  he  gave 
no  weight,  as  everything  which  the  woman  belonging  to  him  pro- 
duced became  his  property.  It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  sexual 
life  became,  first  for  the  woman,  then  for  the  man,  focussed  in 
marriage.  "  Maternal  rights  "  or  "  female  descent  "  are  regarded 
by  Starcke  as  being  frequently  a  later  device,  which,  however,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  reflections  as  to  the  alleged  uncertainty  of  the 
child's  paternity. 

Fortunately,  it  is  not  our  business  to  take  up  a  decided  attitude 
with  regard  to  the  far-reaching  problem  here  touched  upon.  Our 
object  is  much  humbler  and  much  more  limited  :  it  is  to  sketch  a 
picture  of  marriage  and  the  organisation  of  the  family  in  the 
primeval  period  of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples  ;  and  the  only  reason 
we  had  for  briefly  mentioning  the  disputed  questions  connected 
with  the  origin  of  human  marriage  generally,  was  that,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  they  occasionally  crop  out  in  the  field  of  our  investi- 
gations. .  We  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  keep  our  investigations 
free  from  speculations  as  to  the  primeval  condition  of  man,  and  to 
base  them  on  the  foundation  of  purely  historic,  and  especially 
linguistic,  research. 

Though  this  reduces  the  extent  of  our  task,  yet  the  materials 
for  it  are  so  unusually  abundant  that  we  must  begin  by  renouncing 
any  attempt  even  approximately  to  exhaust  them  within  the  limits 
of  this  work.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  a  close 
examination  of  some  points  especially  important  for  judging  the 
Indo-European  family  and  its  evolution,  f    We  begin  with  a  con- 

*  Of.,  amongst  others,  Lubbock,  The  Origin  of  Oivilisation,  p.  50,/.,  1875; 
and,  recently,  F.  v.  Hellvvald,  Die.  menschliche  Familie  iiach  ihrer  Eiitstehtmg 
tmd  Tvaturlichen  Entwicklung,  Leipzig,  1889.  ■   ,  „  ^  „  ..  ,  ^,   .  , 

+  I  can  the  better  do  this  because  I  learn  from  Prof.  B.  Delbruck  that  he 
will  shortly  publish  a  detailed  study  of  the  Indo-European  family.  In  a  con- 
versation on  this  subject,  it  appeared  that  we  certainly  coincided  ^  to  one 
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INDO-EUROPEAN  NAMES  OF  KIN. 


sideration  of  the  Indo-European  names  of  kin,  in  the  hope  that 
from  them  we  may  learn  something  further  as  to  the  organisation 
of  the  Indo-European  family. 


I.  Indo-European  Names  op  Kin. 

We  begin  the  discussion  of  Indo-European  names  of  kin  with  a 
group  of  persons  whose  designations  have  proved  remarkably 
tenacious  of  life,  both  as  regards  form  and  meaning.  They  are 
the  names  of — 

1.  Father,  Mother,  Son,  Daughter,  Brother,  Sister. 

Father :  Sans,  pitdr,  Zend  pitar,  Armen.  hair,  G.  TraiYip,  Lat 
pater,  I.  athir,  Goth,  fadar. 

Mother  :  Sans,  mdtdr,'^  Zend  mdtar,  Armen.  mair,  G.  ^-^Trip,  Lat 
mdter,  I.  mdthir,  O.H.G.  muotar,  O.S.  mati—Uth.  mot^ 
"  woman  "  {mdtyna,  "  mother  "),  Alb.  rnotr^,  "  sister." 

In  addition  to  these  organic  formations,  the  Indo-European 
languages  are  pervaded  by  names  for  father  and  mother  of  a  more 
onomatopoetic  character.    Thus  :  

Father:  Se^m  tdtds  G.  rirra,  Lat.  tata,  O.H.G  toto,  &c.  (Grimm, 
W.,  u.  1312),  Lith.  tetis  (also  tewas),  Alb.  tat^f—G  5rra 
Lat.  atta,  Goth,  atta,  O.S.  otici,  Alb  at  ' 

Mother:  Sans,  m^g  (G.  vdwa,  vivva,  "aunt,"  paternal  and 
maternal)  Alb.  nene ;  O.H.G.  ama  (Lat.  am  ita,  « aunt," 
paternal  ?),  Span.  Port,  ama.  Alb.  eme ;  Lat.  mamma.  Alb 
™f  ^  generally  "  grandmother  ") :  also  0  N 

mdna  O.H.G.  muoma,  "matertera,"  Dutch  moeme,  Lith.' 
moma,  O.H.G.  muoia  =  G.  fiaXa. 

It  accords  with  the  affection  of  the  east  European  lanc^ua^es  for 
diminutives,  that  they  are  just  the  tongues  V  which  th^oM?ames 
for  father  and  mother  have  been  either  driven  out  by  these  chTd's 
words  or  have  changed  their  meanin<^  ^  ^ 

A  common  name  for  the  two  parents  is  not  to  be  traced  in  thp 
Indo-Eui-opean  languages.  This  conception  is  expressed  n  the 
eparate  languages  by  words  such  as  G.  ro.^e.,  yom.f  Lat  Ir  I. 
Lith.  ff^Jnd,  0Je^,^^  the  begetters,"  Goth.  Mr'us  Js  (cf  Sans.Tw? 
G.  avTLc^apa),  O.H.G.  eltiron,  "  the  old  ones  "  nn\^  T  "^Z  ' 
Mlrein  "parents,"  literally'  "  fatheZod/'  is  inte  stiL  ^fs 
fe^gen.aXm  is  collective  :—  'nceresting.  A.S. 

Son  :  Sans,  sunils,  Zend  hunu,  G.  iv's  (i-iu)  Gnth   o,,^  t 

"mother."  •  ""r.  ^Pcipa  Hesych.,  as  this  yields  a  *96%„ . 

i'mut"'"'^^-'-'         ^^^-g-^^tl^-eries  as  developed  out  of 
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Daughter :  Saus.  duhitdr,  Zend  dughdhar,  Armcn.  dustr  (mtr, 

"  son  ;  "  Hiibschmann,  A.  St.,  47),  G.  dvyarqp,  Goth,  da-dhtar, 

Lith.  duhte,  O.S.  duSti. 
Brother  :  Sans,  hhrcitar,  Zend  hrdtar,  Armen.  eXbair  (G.  <^p^T77p  * 

d8eA.<^os,  Hesych.),  L&t.  frdter,  I.  hrdthir,  Goth,  bropar,  Lith. 

broterelis,  O.S.  bratru. 
Sister :  Sans,  svdsar,  Zend  qanhar,  Armen.  /fc'oiV  (G.  lop,  see  below), 

'Lat.  soror,  I.  sivr,  Goth,  svistar,  Lith.  ses^,  O.S.  sestra. 

Whereas  the  Latins  have  not  a  trace  left  of  the  Indo-European 
word  for  "  son  "  and  "  daughter,"  in  the  place  of  which  they  use 
filius,  filia,  "suckling"  (according  to  G.  Meyer,  however,  =  Alb. 
bir,  bil'e),  the  Greeks  have  lost  the  old  expressions  for  brother  and 
sister,  e°xcept  in  certain  survivals.  They  are  replaced  by  dSeXt^ds 
(Lac.  aSeki^-qp,  in  suffix  resembling  the  other  names  of  kin),  aSe\(f>-q, 
"  sprung  from  the  same  womb "  (c/.  also  6iJ.oya.(TTwp,  dyacrTopfs  ' 
dSeX^ot  SiSv/jioi,  oyao-Tcop,  Sans.  sodara  =  sa  +  udard,  "  belly,"  Osset. 
Dig.  dnsuwdr  =  dn  +  suwdr,  "  womb  "),  and  the  obscure*  KaaLyvrjTos, 
and  also  simply  Kao-is. 

We  shall  deal  hereafter  with  4>pr]Tr)p,  the  original  meaning  of 
which  has  almost  entirely  faded.  Now  for  a  word  as  to  the  above- 
mentioned  lopes  =  Lat.  sorores. 

Hesychius  interprets  lop  by  Ovyanqp  and  dvei/ztos,  eopes  by 
Trpoo-TjKovTes,  (rvyyeveZs.  The  explanation  of  the  three  last  meanings 
seems  to  me  to  lie  in  comparing  the  Lat.  consobrini  {*consosr4m). 
This  word  originally  meant  the  children  of  what  is  called  in  German 
a  Geschivister,  i.e.,  originally  a  pair  of  sisters  (O.H.G.  gi-swistar,  O.D. 
gisustruon),  then  the  children  of  two  brothers  (fratres  patrueles, 
sorores  patrueles),  and  of  a  brother  and  sister  (amitini,  amitinm  ; 
cf  Corp  Jur.  Civ.,  xxxviii.  x.  1).  '  So  too,  I  take  it,  lopes  origm- 
aliy  meant  "  sisters,"  then  "  sisters'  children,"  "  children  of  brothers 
and  sisters  "  (dvei/^toi').  For  the  absence  of  any  mark  of  derivation 
we  may  compare  Homeric  Kacnyv7?Tos,  orig.  "frater,"  then  also 
"fratris  liberi"  {consobrini,  ivexj/coi).  This  degree  of^  relationship, 
then,  is  what  is  meant  by  lopes  = -n-pooTj/covTes,  avyyevets. 

What  may  have  been  the  meanings  of  the  roots  of  these  names 
of  kin  is  a  question  which  we  refrain  from  pursuing  for  reasons 
already  given  (p.  139,/.).  The  only  thing  certain  seems  to  me 
to  be  that  the  Indo-European  name  for  son  comes  from  the  root 
sil,  "beget,  bear"  (Sans.  sH,  "genitor"  and  "genetrix  ). 

It  seems  to  me  at  least  not  improbable  that  the  Indo-European 
name  for  father,  *p{e)-ter,  goes  back  to  the  same  root,  or  was  at 
an  early  time  assimilated  to  it,  as  the  name  for  spouse  and  lord, 

*  Kaff.-  seems  to  ao  back  to  *kn-li,  and  may  belong  to  I.  cetiui,  "  the  first  " 
ffrom  O  S  *Tm  "begin;"  Miklosich,  W.),  so  thnt  ^aalyurijo^  Kaa.y.^rv, 
''  Zt  hL  "  male  and  fmale,  would  =  brother  and  sister.    Cf  Hom.  y.-rfs, 

only  given  faut  de  mieux,  for  the  comparison  of  0.  Eug.  Iiyse,     boj , 
still  less  light  on  the  meaning. 
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Sans,  pd-ti,  G.  tto-o-i-?,  which  we  shall  discuss  subsequently.  This 
root  is  perhaps  preserved  in  the  Sans,  pd,  "protect,"  so  that  the 
patria  potestas  of  the  father  and  husband  is  shown  on  purely  philo- 
logical grounds  to  have  been  the  guardianship  of  his  family. 

2.  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Father  and  Mother,  Nephew, 
Cousin,  Grandparents,  Grandchildren. 

The  names  of  kin  discussed  in  the  previous  section  were  charac- 
terised by  considerable  conformity  in  their  formation,  for  with  the 
exception  of  the  Indo-European  name  for  son  they  all  have  the 
suffix  -ter  or  -er.  Their  stability  of  meaning,  again,  only  suffered 
in  isolated  exceptions. 

Things  are  quite  different  with  the  circle  of  relatives  whose 
appellations  we  now  turn  to.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  the 
formation  of  their  names,  and  the  meanings  of  these  names  of  kin 
seem  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  continual  flux.  We  will  first  try 
to  take  a  comprehensive  glance  at  the  most  salient  facts,  and  then 
see  whether  an  explanation  can  be  found. 

The  series  which  shows  most  uniformity  in  form  and  meaning 
is  that  of  the  names  for  the  father's  brother  :  Sans,  pitrvya,  Zend 
tHiryo  (Bartholomae,  B.  B.,  x.  271),  G.  irarp^^,  Lat.  patruus,  6.H.G. 
fatureo,  K.^.  feeder  a. 

There  is  no  Indo-European   term  for  mother's  brother.  In 
Sanskrit  we  have  mdtuld  (T^erhnTps  =  *mdta-tuly a;  cf.  tdta-tulva, 
father-hke,"  "paternal  uncle"),  in  G.  ^rjrpcos  (modelled  on  Wroco?, 
later  also  =  "  maternal  grandfather  "),  in  Armenian  k'eri  ( ■  k'oir 
"sister").  ^  ' 

The  European  languages,  however,  very  frequently  form  the 
name  of  the  mother's  brother  from  a  stem  which  also  designates 
the  grandfather  or  grandmother.  To  this  belong  Lat.  avus 
"grandfather"  :  avunculus,  Goth.  av6,  "grandmother"  ON  de 
"great-grandfather"  :  O.H.G.  dheim,  A.S.  edm,  O.F.  em' (formation 
obscure)— Lith.  awT/nas,  Pr.  awis,  O.S.  uj,  ujka,  all  "avunculus"— 
M.  Gymr  ewi-thr,  0.  Corn,  eui-ter,  "uncle,"  I.^aue,  "grandchild" 
(btokes,  however,  connects  it  with  G.  WFi? ;  B.  B.,  ix.  87) 

This  change  of  meaning  from  gi-andfather  to  mother's  'brother 
hnds  a  parallel  in  that  from  grandfather  to  father's  brother  as 
shown  m  the  following  series  : —  ' 

O.S   dm,    "avus,"  G.   T^erj,    "grandmother"— Lith  dMis 
father's  brother"  (ded^,  ^cL^^  g.  ^«o.  (from  *S  ' 
"paternal  and  maternal  uncle."  ' 

«  ^f"  ^''^mAi^'*'?-  ""l*^  ■■  0-S.  stryj,  strvici 

"  patruus "  (Miklosich,        pr.).  ^^ci, 

The  complement  in  many  respects  to  the  change  of  mcanino- 
depicted  m  the  two  preceding  groups  is  offered  by  the  nam^  of  ki? 
which  IS  the  most  widely  distributed  in  the  Indo-EurTeln  K 
guages  of  all  the  names  we  have  to  discuss  in  this  sect  oTfor^^ 
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combines  the  meanings  of  "grandchild"  and  "nephew,"  and  also 
has  the  general  meaning  of  "descendant."*  It  is  the  Lat.  nepos 
and  its  stock  : — 

Sanskrit :  ndpdt,  ndptar,  "  descendant  in  general,  son,  especi- 
ally grandson,"  used  in  the  older  language  mainly  in  the 
general  sense,  in  the  later  only  in  the  sense  of  "  grand- 
child" {B.  B.) — napti,  "daughter,"  "grand-daughter" 
(Zend  napti). 

Iranian:  Zend  napdt,  "grandson,"  N.  Pers.  navdda,  "grand- 
son," napti,  "kindred." 

Greek:  vcTroSes  (assimilated  to  irovs),  "brood,"  d-v6t//ids,  "child 
of  brother  or  sister"  (d-veTr-o--,  s  as  in  O.S.  nestera  from 
*nep-s-te7'a  or  =  a-veTrr-jo),  veoTrrpat  '  v'lwv  dvyarepes,  Hesych., 
"grand-daughters"  (for  *v£7roT-/3a6 ?). 

Latin  :  nepot-,  "  grandson,"  later  also  "  nephew." 

Teutonic:  A. S.  we/a,  "grandson,"  "nephew,"  O.N.  nefe,  "kins- 
man," O.II.G.  nefo,  M.H.G.  neve,  "sister's  son,  rarely 
brother's  son,  also  uncle,  then  kinsman  in  general" 
(Kluge);  O.N.  nipt,  "  sister's  daughter,  niece,"  O.H.G.  nift, 
M.H.G.  niftel,  Goth,  nipjis,  "cousin,"  O.N.  nidr,  "descend- 
ant" {*niptjo),  &c. 

Old  Slavonic  :  netiji,  "nephew,"  nestera,  "niece." 

Old  Irish  :  nia,  "sister's  son." 

A  glance  at  these  facts  shows  that  the  meanings  "nephew," 
"  cousin,"  &c.,  only  occur  in  the  European  languages,  to  which, 
again,  the  change  of  meaning  from  grandfather  to  uncle  is 
confined. 

The  Indo-Iranian  languages  have  developed  an  expression  of 
their  own  for  brother's  son  :  Sans,  hhratrvya  =  Zend  hrdtuirya  {cf. 
Bartholomse,  B.  B.,  x.  271). 

This  in  my  opinion  practically  exhausts  the  agreements  to  be 
found  in  the  names  of  this  degree  of  kindred ;  but  a  few  words 
must  yet  be  said  as  to  the  sisters  of  the  father  and  mother,  and 
grandparents  and  grandchildren. 

The  names  of  the  sisters  Trpo?  TrarpOT  are  generally  sharply  dis- 
tinguished from  those  Trpos  /xiyrpos  in  the  individual  languages. 
Thus  in  the  Lat.  amita  :  matertera,  in  the  Teut.  O.H.G.  basa, 
A  S  fa]>u,  O.F.fethe  :  O.H.G.  muoma,  A.S.  modrie,  Dutch  niddder,T 
O.'s.  strina  ( :  stryj)  :  teta,  tetka.  In  Greek  no  clear  distinction 
seems  to  have  been  made  between  such  words  as  Oela,  ttj^is,  vdwr). 

The  names  of  the  grandparents,  apart  from  the  cases  of  agree- 
ment cited  above,  do  not  point  to  the  existence  of  any  primeval 
forms  Either  the  grandfather  and  grandmother  were  simply 
called  the  old  ones:  O.H.G.  ano,  am  =  Lat.  anm,  "old  woman, 

*  E.  Leumann's  attempt  {Festgruss  an  0.  v.  BoMlmgk,  p.  ^7,  1888)  to  shovv 
that  the  fundameutal  meaning  of  ne-p6t-  is  "orphan"  ("unprotected  )  is  not 

'''^TlleTasrtwo  agree  in  formation  with  G.  /.vrpmd,  Armen.  mauru,  which, 
however,  moan  "step-mother." 
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O.S.  haha,  "grandmother,"  or  compounds  such  as  Sans,  mdtamaha, 
G.  fj-eyaXofji-^rrjp,  jj.yjTpoTra.Twp,  I.  senmdthir,  were  employed.  G. 
■jraTnros  is  a  child's  word ;  Zend  nydha  =  0.  Pers.  nydka,  N.  Pers. 
niyd,  is  obscure ;  cf.  0.  Pers.  apa-nydka,  "  ancestor."  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  point  to  a  special  agreement  between  German, 
Slavonic,  and  Lithuanian  in  the  name  for  grandson,  O.H.G. 
eninchil,  O.S.  vunuku,  Lith.  anukas,  which  is  rightly  inter- 
preted as  "little  ancestor"  (O.H.G.  ano).  O.H.G.  diehter, 
"  grandson,"  is  derived  from  Sans,  tuc,  "  posterity,"  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  suffix  -ter,  which  is  used  in  names  of  kin  (Kluge) ;  cf. 
*nep6t,  "descendant,"  "grandson."  The  other  names  for  grandson 
and  great-grandson,  such  as  Suns. pd'titra,  prapautra,  O.R.G.  fernevo, 
G.  w(uvo9,  ifec,  offer  nothing  of  interest.  O.S.  *sturu,  "great- 
grandson,"  is  compared  by  Miklosich  {Et.  W.)  with  lAth..  prakurejis, 
"  ancestor." 

3.  Connection  by  Marriage  {Affinitas). 

I  lay  down  a  proposition  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  which 
I  hope  to  show  to  be  correct  in  what  follows,  and  which  if  correct 
seems  to  me  to  contain  an  extremely  important  clue  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  ancient  Indo-European  family.  That  is  to  say,  I 
am  convinced  that  only  the  connection  of  the  daughter-in-law  with 
the  husband's  relatives,  and  not  the  connection  of  the  son-in-law 
with  the  relatives  of  the  wife,  can  be  established  by  Indo- 
European  equations.* 

The  young  pair,  whose  union  connects  two  families,  consists  of 
the  daughter-in-law  (relatively  to  the  man's  parents)  and  the  sou- 
in-law  (relatively  to  the  wife's  parents).  We  find  that  the  former 
alone  has  a  just  claim  to  be  descended  from  Indo-European  times 
The  daughter-in-law  is  called:  Sans.  snusM,  N.  Pers.  sundr 
(Spiegel,  A.  Per.,  88  ?),  Osset.  nost'd  {cf.  Hubschmann,  Osset.  Spr 
p.  52),  Armen.  nu,  G.  w6-;,  Lat.  nurus,  O.H.G.  snura,  O.S.  snUchl 
Alb.  nuse. 

In  Celtic  and  Lithuanian  {mart))  alone  does  the  word  seem  not 
to  be  established.  Although  incapable  of  proof,  the  old-fashioned 
interpretation  of  the  Indo-E.  *snmd  as  "female  son"  {*sunu-sd)  is 
probably  right.  ^  ' 

In  contrast  to  the  name  of  the  daughter-in-law,  the  names 
tor  the  son-in-law  only  coincide  in  those  languages  which  are 
closely  connected  together  :  in  Indo-Iranian,  Sans,  m'mc^tar  =  Zend 
^amc^ter  (connected  with ic^mi,  "related'');  and  in  Lithu-Slavonic 
Lith.  zentas  =  0.^.  z^ti,  to  which  probably  Alb.  d^nchr,  "bridegroom  " 
also  probably  belongs.  The  root  of  both  stocks  of  words'is  Ten 
Sans.  jdnati,M  zvzananti,  "beget,"  to  which  (cf.  gen-us,  giqno) 
belongs  also  the  Lat.  gener,-\  formed  upon  socer  and  Hev-er  uSy 
subsequently  became  Uvir,  under  the  influence  of  vir).  G.  yaJpl 
(Wo)  IS  the  "wedder"  (^a^eo,).    Teut.  A.S.  OHg! 

+  P-  ^^^'^-^  ^""^  ^  presentiment  of  this  fact 

t  Ihc  assumption  that  gener  is  described  from  *ctcmro  ( --1.^(^1  \ 
ported  by  no  analogy  whatever.  ^       (-yaf^Ppis)  is  sup- 
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eidum,  most  probably  =  sponsws  (from  A.S.  dp,  O.H.G,  eid),  inas- 
much as  Goth,  liugan,  "  wed,"  also  seems  connected  with  1.  luge, 
"oath."  Expressions,  therefore,  such  as  kinsmen,  begetter, 
pledged,  were  employed  to  express  the  relatively  new  idea  of  "  son- 
in-law." 

From  the  children  we  now  turn  to  the  parents-in-law  : — 

Father-in-law  :  Sans,  fvd^ura,  Zend  qasura,  Armen.  skesr-air 
("mother-in-law's  husband"),  G.  e/cvpos,  Lat.  socer,  Goth. 
svaihra,  O.S.  svekric,*  Lith.  szeszuras.  Alb.  vieher,  Corn. 
hveger. 

Mother-in-law :  Sans,  gvagril,  Armen.  skesur,  Lat.  socrus,  O.S. 
svekry,  G.  ktcvpa,  Goth,  svaihro.  Alb,  viehere,  Com.  hvigeren. 

This  word  can  accordingly  be  established  to  exist  in  all  Indo- 
European  languages,  and  obviously  is  compounded  of  the  pro- 
nominal stem  sve  and  kuro-.  The  latter  may  still  be  compared 
with  G.  KvpLo<;,  so  that  the  sense  is  as  Curtius  (Grdz.^,  p.  136) 
maintains,  tSios  Kvptosf  (i.e.,  of  the  *s)1'msc2).  The  word  is  in 
several  of  the  sejiarate  languages  used  indiscriminately  of  the 
husband's  parents  and  the  wife's ;  but  there  is  no  lack  of  clear 
indications  that  this  was  not  an  ancient,  or  at  any  rate  not  the 
primeval,  use  of  the  word. 

In  Homer,  e/cupos,  t/cvp^  is  used  only  of  the  husband's  parents, 
whereas  there  is  a  special  word  for  the  father  of  the  wife,  TrevOepos 
( :  Sans,  hdndhu,  "  kindred,  association,  kinsmen ").  The  same 
state  of  things  prevails,  or  prevailed,  in  Lithuanian,  where  the 
obsolescent  szeszuras  is,  or  was,  only  employed  for  the  man's  father, 
whereas  iiszwis  (Lat.  uxor  =  I.  *6ksver)  is  used  of  the  wife's.  Finally, 
the  tables  of  South  Slavonic  names  of  kin  given  by  F.  Krauss  (Sitte 
und  Brauch  der  Siidslaven,  p.  3,/.,  Wien,  1885),  clearly  indicate  that 
the  words  svekru,  svekry,  were  employed  exclusively  to  designate 
the  husband's  parents  (c/.,  p.  8  : 12,  13).  The  wife  calls  her 
spouse's  relatives  svekrbina,  the  husband  his  wife's  tazhina  (p.  3).^ 

This  agreement  of  three  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family 
of  speech  must,  however,  necessarily  mirror  the  original  state  of 
things ;  for  if  we  wished  to  assume,  say,  that  kicvpo^  from  the 
beginning  designated  alike  the  man's  father  and  the  wife's,  and 
that  only  in  later  times  did  individual  languages  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  distinctive  names,  we  should  have  to  regard  it  as  a 
wholly  inexplicable  freak  of  chance  that  three  totally  different 
linguistic  areas  (Greek,  Lithuanian,  Slavonic)  came  to  use  e/cupds  in 
the°  same  limited  sense  as  "  husband's  father."  The  reply  that 
there  may  have  been  even  in  the  primeval  period  two  distmct 
terms,  eKvpd?  for  the  husband's  father,  and  a  lost,  miknown  x  for 
the  wife's,  is  invalidated  partly  by  what  has  already  been  said  and 
partly  by  what  follows. 

*  The  Ic  instead  of  s  in  the  Slavonic  words  is  remarkable.  ^         x,  •    •    x i 
t  Every  woman  according  to  Greek  law  must  have  a  Kvpios ;  this  ni  tne 

case  of  an  unmarried  woman  was  the  father  or  nearest  blood-relation,  ot  a 

married  woman  the  husband. 
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The  Indo-European  equations  expressive  of  affinity,  which  still 
remain,  refer  simply  to  the  connection  of  the  wife  with  the  man's 
relations.    They  are  : — 

Husband's  Brother:  Sans,  devdr,  Armen.  taigr,  G.  ha-qp,  Lat. 
levir,  Lith.  dewens,  O.S.  deveri,  A.S.  tdcor,  O.H.G.  zeihhur. 

Husband's  Sister:  G.  yaXwg,  yoAoto?,  Lat.  glos,  O.S.  zluva ;  cf. 
Phrygian :  yaAAapos  "  ^pvyiKov  ovojxa  (sc.  ovjy^viKov), 
yeXapos  '  dSeAf^oS  yvvrj,  Hesych.  In  Sanskrit  the  word 
cannot  be  established;  here  the  man's  sister  is  called 
ndndndar,  nanandar  (I.  under,  "  young  woman  "  ?).  Cf.  also 
Lithu-Pr.  'mdsza,  moazo. 

Husbands'  Brothers'  Wives  :  Sans,  ydtaras  {ydtar,  "  wife  of  the 
devdr  ")  ;  G.  elvdrepes,  Lat.  janitrtces,  O.S.  j^try,  "  fratria ; " 
the  husi)and's  brother's  wife :  Serb.-Croat,  jetrva,  Bulg. 
jetorva;  brothers'  wives  are  jetrve  to  each  other  (Krauss, 
loc,  cit.,  p.  9),  Lith.  inte,  "  brother's  wife,"  Lett,  jentere. 

I  regard,  then,  the  position  taken  up  at  the  beginning  of  this 
section,  as  proved.* 

We  have  accordingly  to  start  from  a  state  of  things  in  the 
family  organisation  of  the  ancient  Indo-Europeans,  in  which  the 
notion  of  relation  by  marriage  was  developed  solely  as  between 
the  wife  and  her  husband's  kinfolk.  The  wife's  family  might 
then  indeed  be  counted  as  "allied  by  friendship"  (G.  kt^Secttt/s, 
"any  relation  by  marriage,"  "son-in-law,  father-in-law,  brother-in- 
law,"  TrevOepoL,  ol  t^s  Koprj';  yoveis,  Hesych.,  &c. ;  Crete,  Gortyna 
KaSiarai,  "blood-relations,"  especially  of  wives,  K-qSep-ovc;  •  ol  Kara 
€irLyap.[av  oIk€lol,  Hesych.  KrjSevfjLa,  "affinity,"  &c.  :  KT^Setos,  K-qSia-ros, 
"  dear,"  South  Slav,  prijateljstina,  "the  -wife's  kindred  generally  "  : 
O.S.  prijateli,  "friend;"  cf.  Qerm.  freundschaft  =  "kindred,"  like 
M.H.G.  vriuntschaft,  "affinity,"  Nibelungen,  xxxvii.  2160  B.)  ;  but 
it  was  not  regarded  as  related.  When  married,  a  woman  left  the 
circle  of  her  own  kindred  and  entered  that  of  her  husband;  but 
her  new  connection  severed  her  previous  family  ties,  it  did  not 
create  fresh  ones  between  her  kindred  and  her  husband's.  The 
wife  vanished,  so  to  speak,  into  the  house  of  her  husband. 

This,  however,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  fact  that,  slight 
as  was  the  connection  which  the  bride  and  young  wife  formed 
between  the  two  families,  the  blood-relationship  which  was  estab- 

*  Against  its  correctness  the  only  thing,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  can  be 
alleged  IS  the  by  no  means  certain  equation  :  G.  a4\ioi  ■  ol  aS.A^is  yv^aTKas 
4ffxVK6Tf^,  ar\iOL  ■  o-uy^aM^poi (Hesych.)  =  O.N.  svilar,  "the  husbands  of  two 
sisters  (Vigfusson,  Kluge,  K.Z.,  xxvi.  86),  in  so  far  as  it  gives  expression  to 
relationship  by  marriage,  as  existing  between  men.  But,  hrst,  this  equation 
J!n'm°r.  T  to  iLurope,  and  can,  therefore,  prove  nothing  as  to  tlie  oldest 
pumeval  period  ;  next,  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  such  a  degi-ee  of  relation- 
ship arising  between  members  of  one  and  the  same  family,  thi.t  is  supposing 
mm  starts  from  the  Joint  Family  or  House  Community  (on  which  seebdo  v)^ 
si  ters"  Mnv  t?  -^'''  ''''''  °'-ig'"ally  brothers,  for  instance,  who  married 
cf.  cydld)  compares  bans,  sydla,  "wife's  brother,"  with  deA.101  (but 
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lished,  when  the  wife  became  a  mother,  between  her  relations  and 
the  children  of  herself  and  her  husband,  was  regarded  hy  the  Indo- 
Europeans,  at  any  rate  at  first,  as  equally  slight.  It  is,  accordingly, 
in  my  opinion,  no  matter  of  mere  chance  that  the  Indo-European 
languages  have  an  identical  name  for  the  father's  brother  but  not 
for  the  mother's;  and,  generally,  that  merely  cognatic  degrees  cannot 
be  authenticated  by  primeval  equations. 

This  hypothesis,  however,  of  a  primitive  Indo-European  family 
organisation  based  on  a  strictly  agnatic  principle — a  hypothesis  to 
which  we  have  been  led  by  purely  linguistic  considerations,  is 
opposed  alike  to  the  wholly  unfounded  assertion  (promulgated 
by  Bachofen,  Antiquarische  Briefe*  particularly)  that  the  Aryans 
still  lived  in  promiscuity,  counting  kinship  only  through  the 
mother  ;  and  to  the  conclusions  of  Leist  {Grcico-itnlische  Rechts- 
geschichte)  who  explains  "the  cognatic  conception  of  the  family, 
resulting  from  ohsequium  to  the  parents,  as  the  primeval  Aryan 
form."  Based  on  this  is  the  conception  of  a  narrow  circle  of 
relatives,  corresponding  to  the  Lat.  consohrini,  the  G.  dyxto-rets 
(regarded  by  Leist  as  cognaticf),  and  the  Indian  Sapindas,  which 
Leist  considers  to  be  "  the  oldest  and  far  the  oldest "  conception 
which  the  Greeks  and  Italians  inherited  from  their  forefathers. 
His  overestimate  of  the  antiquity  of  the  cognatic  conception 
of  the  family  amongst  the  Indo-Europeans  compels  Leist  to  ti-eat 
a  series  of  Eoman  legal  institutions,  based  on  a  strictly  agnatic 
system,  such  as  the  ancient  Roman  law  of  inheritance,  as  being 
recent  innovations  in  Roman  law.  We  only  mention  this  to  give 
some  idea  of  Leist's  fundamental  position,  as  it  is  of  course  no 
possible  part  of  our  design  to  follow  a  jurist  further  in  the 
juridical  field. 

Although  the  idea  of  aflBnity  with  a  wife's  relations,  and  the 
cognatic  conception  of  the  family  based  thereon  were  foreign  to 
the  primeval  period,  the  question  may  yet  be  put  whether  the 
rudiments  and  beginnings  of  both  were  not  present  if  not  in  Indo- 
European,  at  any  rate  in  pro-ethnic  times.  Appeal  may  be  made 
to  the  names  for  son-in-law  which  coincide  in  certain  groups  of 
languages  (above,  p.  376),  for  through  him  the  amalgamation 
of  the  man's  family  with  the  wife's  was  effected.  In  Lithuanian 
and  Slavonic  alike  the  pronominal  stem  svoi-  is  used  to  designate 
affinity,  t  A  Slavo-Prussian  equation,  G.  tuti,  "socer"  =  Pruss. 
tistics,  probably  originally  meant  irevdepos,  not  iKvpos  (cf.  Krauss, 
loc.  cit.,  pp.  12,  1.3,  though  also  p.  8). 

Above  all,  in  support  of  the  antiquity  of  the  cognatic  concep- 
tion, the  fact  may  be  appealed  to  that  most  European  languages 

*  Gf.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  author  in  Deutsche  Lilz.,  1886,  No.  27. 
t  Cf.,  on  the  other  hand,  F.  B.  Jevons,  "  Kin  and  Custom,"  Journal  of 
Philology,  xvi.  99. 

X  Cf.  Lith.,  swacne,  "  wife's  sister  "  {laigonas,  "  wife  s  brother  ),  sicaiimts, 
"sister's  husband,"  O.S.  svoiti,  "affinis,"  svalu  {*svojatU),  and  so  on;  cf 
Miklosich,  M.  W.,  p.  332.    In  Teutonic,  O.H.G.  ga-s%oto  {*swci-),  "levir, 
probably  belongs  here. 
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have  made  themselves  names  for  the  mother's  brother  from  the 
same  stem  *avo-,  though  certainly  with  different  formative  suffixes 
(Lat.  av-unculus,  M.  Cymr.  ew-ither,  O.H.G.  6-heim,  Lith.  aw-'i/nas, 
O.S.  *av-jo  =  %ij). 

The  original  meaning  of  this  stem  *avo  or  *av-n  (Lat.  avun- 
culus, Goth,  avdn-,  Cymr.  *aven-tr  =  eivithr)  must  be  assumed  to 
be  not  grandfather  in  particular,  but  forefather  generally. 

Anyhow,  no  terminology  distinguishing  with  precision  between 
the  ascendants  of  the  father  and  the  mother  can,  as  we  have  seen 
(p.  374),  be  traced  in  the  original  language.    This,  again,  may  be 
a  consequence  of  the  position  which  the  old  people  plainly  held  in 
the  family.     When  father  and  mother  became  old  and  weak, 
useless  for  work  or  war,  when  power  and  property  passed  to  the 
son,  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  hard  and  cruel  mode  of  thought 
common  to  primitive  man,  that  these  old  people  should  be  viewed 
as  somewhat  superfluous  portions  of  the  general  household.    It  is 
only  at  a  higher  level  of  culture  that  the  duty  of  affection  towards 
parents,  which  culminates  in  the  divine  injunction,  "Honour  thy 
father  and  mother  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land,"  comes 
to  modify  the  dread  which  the  ancients  felt  for  "oppressive," 
"loathsome,"  "doleful,"  "pernicious"  old  age,  and  which  made 
them  welcome  a  release  from  it. 

The  custom  of  putting  a  violent  end  to  the  aged  and  infirm 
survived  from  the  primeval  period  into  historic  times  not  un- 
frequently  amongst  the  Indo-European  peoples  (c/.  Diefenbach, 
Volkerkunde  und  Bildungsgeschichte,  p.  247,  /.).  It  can  be  authen- 
ticated in  Vedic  antiquity  (Zimmer,  p.  328),  amongst  the  Iranians 
(the  Bactrians*  and  Caspian  peoples),  amongst  the  ancient  Germans, 
the  Slavs,  and  Prussians  (Grimm,  D.  R.,  p.  486,  f.  :  Weinhold. 
Altn.  Leben,  p.  473). 

We  do  not  draw  the  conclusion  from  this  kind  of  statement  that 
the  violent  removal  of  old  people  was  a  universal  Indo-European 
custom  ;  but  we  should  regard  such  a  view  (c/  Hehn,  above,  p. 
35),  for  all  that,  as  nearer  the  truth  than  Leist's  view  touched 
upon_  above,  according  to  which  obsequium  from  relatives  of  a 
certam  degree  of  kinship  towards  the  parentes  was  a  primeval 
mstitution  of  the  original  Indo-Europeans.t 

If,  however,  the  stem  avo-  originally  meant  "forefather  in 
general, '  this  would  correspond  to  the  fact  that  the  original 
meaning  of  *nep6t-,  as  shown  by  the  above  collection  of  instances 
(p.  .374),   was,   m   all   probability,    "descendant   in  general." 

^^,11T  ^^"^  statement  in  this  form  is  hardly  credible  • 

it,  therefore,  seems  to  me  not  improbable  that  Strabo  is  here  making  a  conSn 
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Perhaps  in  the  agnatic  family  the  word  was  applied  to  any 
descendant  not  a  filius,  i.e.,  to  the  grandson,  great-grandson, 
and  also  the  nephew  (relatively  to  the  patruus).  "When  in  certain 
European  languages  derivatives  from  avo-  came  to  be  applied  to 
the  mother's  brother,  the  stem  *nep6t-  took  the  same  direction, 
and  was  used  to  express  relation  to  the  mother's  brother  and  the 
mother's  sister  (c/.  above,  p.  374). 

In  a  paper  entitled  "Germanische  und  modeme  Rechtsideen  im 
recipierten  romischen  Recht.,"  ii.  {Z.  f.  vergl.  Bechtsw.,  iv.  227,  f.), 
Bemhoft  rightly  infers  from  the  change  of  meaning  to  be  traced 
in  the  words  avus  and  nepos,  just  spoken  of,  that  "relation  through 
the  mother  became  much  more  prominent  amongst  the  European 
peoples."  He  adds :  "It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  iniiuence  of 
the  conquered  aborigines  made  itself  felt.  There  are  at  the 
present  day  widely  scattered  peoples  who  only  count  relationship 
through  the  mother  and  her  kinsfolk;  and  many  indications  inti- 
mate that  the  aborigines,  whom  the  Indo-Europeans  on  their  entry . 
into  Europe  gradually  subdued,  cherished  views  of  this  kind  "  (?). 

I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  need  to  resort  to  any  such 
hypothesis,  which  is  incapable  of  proof  as  regards  the  northern 
peoples  particularly.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  closer  relationship 
established  between  the  husband's  family  and  the  wife's  can  be 
better  explained  by  the  growth  of  more  refined  feelings  generally, 
and  by  a  change  in  civilising  influences  particularly.  A  stage  of 
culture,  in  which  the  idea  of  relationship  or  affinity  with  the  kins- 
folk of  the  mother  or  wife  has  not  yet  sprung  up,  seems  to  me  most 
conceivable  in  the  case  of  nomad  life,  such  as  we  must  imagine  to 
have  prevailed  in  the  oldest  epoch  of  the  primitive  Indo-European 
period  (ch.  iii.).  The  distance  in  space  between  the  pastures  and 
the  constant  change  of  abode  precluded  the  amalgamation  of 
families  of  agnatic  structure. 

Things  change  as  soon  as  the  tribes  take  to  agriculture  and  to 
more  permanent  abodes.  This  took  place  in  the  Indo-European 
world  at  a  time  when  the  European  peoples  on  the  one  hand  were 
still  ethnically  united,  as  were  the  Indo-Iranians  on  the  other.  It 
is  noticeable  in  this  connection  that  the  idea  of  connection  by 
marriage  is  expressed  in  Latin  by  affinis,  affinitas,  which  need  only 
mean  "neighbour,"  "neighbourhood."  Hesiod,  too,  gives  the 
advice  ( Works  and  Daps,  700)  :  tt/v  8e  /AoAio-Ta  yafielv  -^rt?  aeOev 
tyyvOi  vaUt.  Were  the  Trpoa-^Kovres  originally  "affines,"  "those  on 
the  border"  {cf.  Leist,  Grcico-it.  Eechtsgesch.,  p.  103)?  I  should  be 
inclined  to  think  that  it  was  those  families  that  settled,  even  if  at 
first  only  for  a  time,  on  the  same  soil,  amongst  whom  the  idea  of 
relationship  with  the  wife's  family  would  most  readily  develop. 

It  is  also  in  my  opinion  possible,  indeed,  that  the  development  of 
the  cognatic  conception  of  the  family  and  the  idea  of  relation  by 
marriage  may  in  its  beginnings  go  back  to  prehistoric  times  in 
Europe,  and  that  yet  the  fundamentally  agnatic  character  of  the 
family,  inherited  from  the  primeval  period,  was  not  materially 
affected  thereby  ((/.,  further,  section  iii.  below). 
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II.  Indo-European  Marriage,  Position  of  the 
Indo-European  Wife. 

Indo-European  marriage  was  based  on  the  purchase  of  the  bride. 
This  fact  appears  clearly  and  plainly  enough  amongst  most  Indo- 
European  peoples,  and  amongst  some  continued  in  its  effects  up  to 
the  threshold  of  the  present.  Aristotle  {Pol,  ii.  5,  11  ;  ii.  8,  p. 
1268  h,  39)  says  expressly :  tovs  yap  dpxaLovs  vo/xov;  Xiav  avXov^ 
ehai ^Kai  /Bap^apiKOv-;  •  ia-L^yjpofjiopovvTO  re  yap  ol  'EAXt^vcs  koX  to.^ 
yvvaLKas  iwvovvTo,  In  the  Homeric  age  a  maid  was  called 
dA<^€o-ty8oia,  "a  girl  who  brings  her  parents  a  good  price,"  and 
rightly,  for  on  occasion  considerable  gifts,  d-rrapea-La  eSva,  were 
given  to  the  father  of  the  girl  (cf.  IL,  xi.  244) :  

3rp5^'  eKOTov  ySovs  8S)Kev,  eTreixa  8e  ^tAt'  {nreaTrj 
atyas  oftov  kol  ois,  to.  ol  aavera  Troip.aCvovTO. 

The  custom  of  bride-purchase  prevailed  throughout  Teutonic 
antiquity,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  believed  that  Tacitus  in  the  well- 
known  passage  of  the  Germania  (c.  18  :  Dotem  non  uxor  marito  sed 
lucori  mantus  offert)  is  not  referring  to  this.  Not  with  equal  cer- 
tainty, however,  can  purchase  be  established  on  Roman  soil  as  the 
oldest  form  of  marriage.  The  original  custom,  of  which  the  sym- 
bolical process  of  coemptio  has  preserved  a  reminiscence,  yielded  in 
the  very  earbest  times  among  the  Romans  to  the  purely  religious 
conf(vrreatio,  which  contained  no  notion  of  purchase.   On  the  other 

rT'y'n^^T*''-"^^  ^f^i^  ^""^  marriage  by  purchase  among  the 
(Indo-G.)  Thracians  (Hdt.,  v.  c.  6),  for  their  chief  Seuthes  can  say 
to  Xenophon^(Anab.  vn.  2):  Sol  Se,  S  Sevo<^5v,  Kal  Ovyaripa  uZ 
/cai  et  Tts  o-oi  co-rt  Ovyanjp,  mv^o-o/jLai  ©paKiio  vofua. 

The  case  was  the  same  amongst  the  ancient'  Lithuanians,  as  we 
learn  from  Mzchaloms  Lituani  de  Morihus  Tartarorum,  Lituanorum 
et  MoscUrum  fragnl^na  ed  Grasser  Basilic,  1615,  where  it  is  stated 
on  p.  28  :  Quemadmodum  et  in  nostra  olim  gente  solvebatur 
parentibus  pro  sponsis  pretium  quod  krieno  ('purchase-money  foJ 
^-Zn""'-  ^reenandvda,  'a  present 

to  the  bnde')  a  Samagitis  vocatur"  (above,  p.  348      So  too 
the  custom  of  purchasing  the  bride  prevails  partially,  W  did  pre^ 
vail  amongst  the  southern  Slavs,  where  the  price  of  girls  reached 
uch  a  height  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centufy  n  Servk 

fuL  v     ^T^'  ^'"^'''"^       P^^°^  *°  be  paid  for  a  g  rl  to  one 
ducat  (Krauss,  loc.  cit,  p.  272,/:). 

Again,  amongst  the  Hindus,  marriage  by  purchase  wa^  h.r 
g?lgaj„t^r„:j„r4rt'-  parent 
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meaning,  in  virtue  of  which  they  counted  the  Arsha  form  as  one  of 
the  legitimate  modes  of  marriage  (Jolly,  Ueber  die  rechtliclie 
Stellung  der  Frauen  bei  den  altem  Indern,  Sitzungsherichte  d.  phil.- 
hist.  Kl.  d.  Miinchner  AJcademie,  p.  420,  ff.,  1876).  In  Vedic  times 
the  bride  had  to  be  won  by  rich  presents  to  the  future  father-in-law 
(Zimmer,  Altind.  L.,  p.  310). 

As,  therefore,  the  bride  was  purchased  from  her  father  in  the 
primeval  period,  it  is  obvious  that  the  idea  of  a  dowry  or  portion 
could  not  have  yet  come  into  existence  at  that  time.  Linguistic 
expressions  for  it  were  generally  developed  out  of  words  which 
originally  designated  the  purchase-money  given  for  the  bride,  and 
then  gradually  came  to  be  employed  in  the  sense  of  dowry.  The 
course  of  evolution  in  this  department  of  civilisation  obviously  is 
that  first  the  price  paid  is  retained  by  the  father,  then  in  milder 
times  returned  along  with  the  maiden  as  her  portion,  until  finally 
the  parents'  contributions  to  the  bride  superseded  the  bridegroom's, 
or  reduced  it  to  a  mere  form. 

This  may  be  supported  by  a  reference  to  the  Homeric  eSvov, 
ecSvov,  which  probably  exactly  corresponds  to  the  West  Teutonic 
*ioetmo  (A.S.  weotuma,  O.H.G.  widamo;  Kluge,  Nomin.  Stammh.,x.). 
In  the  Homeric  diction  the  eSva  are  nearly  exclusively  presents  to 
the  bride  or  her  parents.  Mvaea-^ai  and  eSm  go  together.  In  Od., 
viii.  318,  Hephaestus  demands  his  eSva  back  because  his  wife  has 
been  faithless.  The  father  and  brothers  of  Penelope  wish  her  to 
marry  Eurymachus: — 

o  yap  Trepi/BaXXei  aTravras 
fJLvrjcTTrjpa'i  Scipown  koI  e^aj^eXXev  ceSva.  (xv.  18.) 

Only  in  one  or  two  passages  of  the  Odyssey  (i.  278,  ii.  196)  is 
the  word  used  of  the  dowry  {cf.  Kirchhofi",  Die  horn.  Odyssee,  p.  243). 
So,  too,  in  Teutonic,  the  Burgund.  wittimo,  Fries,  witma,  A.S. 
weotuma,  O.H.G.  widumo,  Germ,  wittum  are  in  their  origin  old 
words  for  the  price  paid  for  the  bride,  and  are  therefore  synonymous 
with  Longob.  meta,  O.N.  mundr,  &c.,  and  have  only  later  partially 
taken  diff'erent  meanings*  (Grimm,  E.  A.,  p.  424;  Schade,  Altd.  W.). 

In  Slavonic  the  veno  =  Sans,  vdsna,  "  bride-price,"  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  words  in  the  last  paragraph,  has  come  to  be 
frequently  used  dos,  which  was  unknown  to  older  ages  ;  or  foreign 
words,  such  as  G.  xpoi«tdv  ( =  O.S.  prikija),  Ital.  dota  (Dalmatia), 
Turk,  miraz  (Bosnia),  have  been  employed  (Kraass,  loc.  cit., 

^'  iJ  th{"Lse  of  the  Irish  tindscra,  also,  Windisch  (/.  Texte)  gives 
as  the  evolution  of  meaning:  "(1)  Purchase-money  given  for  the 
bride,  demanded  by  the  parents,  by  the  maiden  herself;  (2)  dowrj 

brought  to  the  husband."  ,         ,  xi. 

Side  by  side  with  tlie  custom  of  bride-purchase  there  runs 
through  Indo-Germanic  antiquity  another  extremely  primitive  form 

*  Further  linguistic  evidence  for  the  purchase  of  the  ^^^ide  amon^^^^^ 
Teutons    O.S.  baggr.an  (Eng.  buy)  ti  brMi,  0.^.  korm  muruh  kcypt  la^^- 
•  fully  acqui-ed  wife^"  M.  h^L  mundhm,  O.N.  mundr,  "  purchase-pnco. 
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of  marricage,  which  to  the  present  day  survives  amongst  many 
peoples  either  in  real  earnest  or  as  a  mere  symbolical  presence 
(Lubbock,  Origin  of  Civilisation,  p.  72,  /),  marriage  by  capture 
(St  ap-rrayq^).  According  to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (ii.  30)  this 
was  at  one  time  customary  throughout  ancient  Greece,  and,  as 
every  one  knows,  was  retained  by  the  conservative  Dorians  (cf. 
Kossbach,  op.  dt.,  p.  213)  as  an  important  symbol  in  the  marriage 
ceremony  until  late  times.  Even  among  the  Albanians  of  to-day, 
as  J  Or.  V.  Hahn  relates  (Albanesische  Studien,  p.  146),  during  the 
weddmg  dance,  the  bridegroom  suddenly  rushes  to  the  bride,  takes 
her  by  the  hand,  and  dances  with  her,  while  the  guests  sing  :— 

"  The  ravens  stole  a  partridge, 
What  will  he  do  with  the  partridge  : 
With  her  he  will  dance  and  play, 
With  her  he  will  spend  his  life."' 

So,  too,  traces  of  the  capture  of  the  wife  are  to  be  found  amongst 
the  ancient  Prussians  and  Slavonic  tribes. 

fhp^l^??'^'''  f "^""^t  IP'"''^  ""^"^^       marriage  by  abduction  : 

If,  then,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  bride-purchase  and  marriage 
hi  apTrayri^  both  go  back  to  the  primeval  Indo-Germanic  if^P  tL 
question  arises,  What  is  the  historical  relation  of  tC  two^fVm 

It  might  be  supposed  that  marriage  by  purchase  prevailed  within 
the  tnbe  or  between  friendly  tribes,  whereas  capture  wa  praXd 
against  hostile  tribes.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  ZTe  Cbable 
that  even  before  the  dispersion  of  the  peoples,  oapZeZrhale 
been  volatilised  into  a  purely  symbolical  and'formal  part  of  the 
marnage  ceremony,  as  which  alone  it  existed  in  historic  times 
would  'l^'^^'^f  t«  carriage  by  purchase.  Marriage  by  capture 
would  then  belong  to  the  very  eariiest  age  of  the  primeval  Indo 
European  period  when  we  must  conceive  the  ties  of  nSourhood 
and  kinship  to  have  still  been  loose  onrl  +hc.  r.  ^'''f  "oournood 
pastoral  an'd  patriarohial  famHies  S  ha°ve     uTel  S  t°o 

The  Indo-European  root  bv  which  tho  irioo 
expressed  is  vedh  :  ved  (on  the  chan^i  bi  ^^^/^^rriage  was 
a.,.zVa^a  in  the  fina  letter  t^^^Z^i:rr  -^^c^^a  and 
To  it  belong  on  the  one  hand^fe  abXT^I^tfr^^^^^^^^  ^fl 
weotuma,  on  the  other  Lith  wed>)  O  ^  17  r?  f"^^^  «Sroj/,  A.S. 
"he  would  marry"  Sms  vaM  '  ^f'  ^"'^^''P^-^'^idka^aeta, 
iry,   oans.  vad/m,  'young  married  woman."  The 

*  Of.  Leist,  AUarisches  Jus  Gentium,  pp.  126,  130. 
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fundamental  meaning  is  preserved  in  the  Irish fedaim,  "I  carry" 
{fedan,  "  a  team  ").  Cf.  also  Sans,  vdhate,  "  he  carries  him  a  wife 
home  "  vahatu,  "  wedding,"  Lat.  uxorem  ducere,  G.  yvvaxKa  ayta-dai. 
In  the  same  way  O.S.  sag-ati,  "ya/Atrv"  (Miklosich,  Et.  W.),  is  to  be 
connected  with  G.  rj-yucrdaL,  "to  lead"  (Lat.  sdgire),  Goth,  sokjan. 

These  pieces  of  linguistic  evidence  seem  to  point  to  the  existence 
even  in  the  primeval  period  of  the  custom  of  ceremoniously  con- 
ducting the  bride  home  (on  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen,  according  to 
the  picture  given  by  a  celebrated  wedding-hymn  in  the  Eigveda, 
X.  85) ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  out  of  the  numerous  Indo- 
European  wedding  customs,  of  which  in  some  cases  we  already  have 
copious  examples,*  a  series  of  other  instances  might  be  put  together 
in  which  the  Indo-Iranians  and  Europeans  agree  with  startling  pre- 
cision—in fine  that  it  is  possible  to  infer  what  was  the  ceremonial 
of  marriage  amongst  the  Indo-Europeans.  Such  an  attempt  has 
been  made  quite  recently  by  two  students,  by  B.  W.  Leist,  AUarisches 
Jus  Gentium,  p.  U4,  /.,  Jena,  1889,  and  by  L.  v.  Schroder,  Die 
Hochzeitsgebrduche  der  Esten  und  emiger  anderer  finmsc/i-ugrisc/ier 

Volker,  Berlin,  1888. 

Leist  is  of  opinion  that  the  agreement  amongst  the  mdivicluai 
peoples  allows  us  to  distiuguish  three  stages  in  an  Indo-European 
marriage.    In  these,  again,  he  discerns  a  worldly  side  and-m  har- 
mony with  his  view  that  the  forefathers  of  the  Indians  Greeks,  and 
Romans  had  given  "their  legal  conceptions  a  sacred  ritual  garb 
even  in  the  primeval  period  "-a  sacred  ritual  side     These  three 
stages  according  to  Leist  are:   (1)  Betrothal  (Indian  wooing, 
Teutonic  betrothal,!  G.  eyy^'ryo-t?,  Lat.  sponsio  (more  remote)  ,  G. 
v^u^cbv  :  Lat.  nupta,  nuho  proves  the  Grseco-Italian  custom  of 
veiling  the  bride  ;  Indian  offering  of  cows).   (2)  Contract  (Indian 
pZgrahana,  "  cksping  of  hands,"  carx-ying  ^l^-e  round  fire  and 
water  from  right  to  left,  offering  of  butter  and  rice  on  the  hearth 
of  the  bride's^  father,  sitting  on  the  bull's  hide  ;  Latin  dextrarur. 
con^nctio  manus  mancipiumque,  binding  aqua  et  igm,  carrymg 
round  of  fire  and  water,  from  right  to  left,  panu  farreus  con- 
ZreaUo  setting  on  the  hide).    (3)  Completion  (Indian  hghtmg 
{re  weTdinTfire!  which  is  conveyed  by  the  bridal  procession  from 
the  house  olthe'bridegroom's  father  to  the  new  dwelhng,  offerings 
of  food ;  Latin  domum  deductio,  offering  of  swme). 

*  Cf.  eg  for  the  Indians,  E.  Haas,  Die  Heiraisgehrauche  der  alien  I^r 
n^hdm  OriyasMra;  Weber  267,/.  .^^^ 

t  It  is  indeed  i"™"*/°^„J^f  J^^Lck  as  the  ancient  Aryan  period," 
wooing  can  be  traced  m  language  as  i^r  oacK  as  u  Ueniov."  All  that 
Tnd  to\ppeal  in  support  of  this      G^/~  =  ^^^^  l^J^J^Jg,  for  "  love, 

can  be  said  of  course  isthat  there  was  a  ve^^^^^  .    &  ^^^^^^^ 

enjoy,  be  gratified,"  out  of  ^Jf^ich  the  meanmg  woo 

Teutonic,  though  only  in  Du  ch  ^^J^^^^^Sisforic  times  the  root%erk,  lit. 
prla^,  '"snitor,"  l^^pirs^p,  South  S^  F^^-^  ^„de  between 

'b^rrdennr^';-"t«  '''' 

Lith.  marli,  O.S.  7ievdsta. 
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In  the  last  two  points  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  reproducing 
the  Indian  and  Italian  parallels  because  we  cannot  regard  the 
parallels  adduced  by  Leist  from  Greek  culture,  at  any  rate  as  far 
as  ritual  is  concerned,  as  in  the  least  convincing.  As  part  of  the 
Greek  wedding  ceremonies  not  a  single  offering  is  mentioned  in 
Homeric  times,  and  only  one  in  later  times,  the  ^poy^^uLa,  TrporeAcia, 
which  was  made  on  the  actual  day  of  marriage,  and  which  was 
folk)wed  by  a  feast  in  the  house  of  the  bride's  father. 

Touching  the  points  of  agreement  between  the  Indians  and 
Italians— so  ^ir  as  they  are  of  a  ritual  character— the  answer  to 
the  question  how  far  they  are  actually  connected,  or  how  far  thev 
are  the  result  of  independent  though  similar  evolution,  will  depend 
whether  and  in  what  measure  we  can  venture  to  ascribe  fixed 

Jprn^Mlf  i      ?f '      ^""^  ^^""^  P""^^^^l  P^'-iod  in  which  no 

sepaiate  Indo-Roman  or  Indo-Gr^eco-Roman  development  can  be 

pSef  st  n  P^-«  (-bove,  p.  242).    Fo/instance,  the 

•  rTce  of?int^f  /.""Ti^^  ^™  -nd  the 

IZT^^  t  (stage  ii.)  cannot  be  the  outcome  of 

Tstal  of"e  S  ^^'^^"T. '''f"^''  ^^^d  necessarily  imply 

a  stage  of  settled  agricultural,  not  pastoral,  life  ;  and  the  latter 
IS  the  only  mode  of  national  life  which  can  be  shown  to  have 
toXr  ^^"^"^  "^^^  still  co^Lcted 

.  A  totally  different  direction  is  followed  by  Leopold  v  Schroder's 

7ZS£Z'Z'o^  '''''  He  undertake;: 

SXri^L  i?'^'i  T™^^'  ceremonies  With  those  of  the 

eSy  a?  L  '  TfT  ^  Esthonians,  and  finds  that  the^ 

f..f  fw  ^        ^       ^^"^^        be  does  not  close  his  eves  to  thp 

Jre    a  "iZt^r?  ^V^"^^^       I-do-Europeans  and  S  Finn 
agree  are  also  to  be  found  amongst  other  widely-removed  peonle? 

finds  the  explanation  nf  fha  aV.^  e  I  f"^"^^'  P-  -^^5),  bchroder 
Indo-Europeai  and  Tl!rn  ^""^  T       ^^^^^mption  that  the 

primeval  pSd    li^fier  t^^^^^^^^^  -'^ -'^^7°^"  '^^"'^^  -  the 

were  expend  to  th^  ^  of  nd^^TdlrSl^"^"'^  ''''t' 
Our  opinion  is  that  qr.>.v;^^/   i,  f  nclo-Jiuropean  peoples, 

probability  for  h    views    We  a  e  tb''  "^'^^  'ome 

bj  a  word  which  d  sTgTted  hTmaS"*  r*"""  '""S-^g" 
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Zend  joorf//,  G.  ttoo-i,?,  "husband,"  Seo-Tro-njs*  =  Sans,  dampati, 
"  house-master "  (Lat.  potestas,  and  so  on),  Goth,  -fap,  brup-fa\>s, 
"  lord  of  the  bride  or  young  woman,"  Lith.  j^ts,  "  husband,  married 
man." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wife  is  realistically  conceived  as  the 
"  childbearing  woman  : "  Sans,  gnd,  Zend  ghena,  G.  yvvT^,  /3ava 
(also  ixvaofiai,  "  I  take  a  wife,"  and  the  hitherto  unnoticed  Hesychian 
Si-fiva-fiov;  •  Tois  eyyovovs  =  " from  the  same  woman"),  I.  ben,  gen. 
mnd,  Armen.  Icanai-t,  "  women,"  O.S.  zena,  Pruss.  genno,  Goth.  qind. 
That  this  stock  is  to  be  separated  from  the  root^eji,  "  gigno,"  seems 
to  me  indeed  improbable,  in  spite  of  Brugmann  {Grundriss,  i.  345), 
thouo'h  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  gutturals  in  these  words 
is  not  yet  forthcoming  {cf.  J.  Schmidt,  K.  Z.,  xxv.  129).  A  forma- 
tion peculiar  to  Indo-Iranian  is  Sans,  sir?  =  Zend  stri  {s-tr-%),  prob- 
ably belonging  to  Lat.  sero,  sa-tor,  "  begetter."  ,     '  j  . 

The  wife's  bosom  in  which  the  lord  of  the  house  lays  the  seed  ot 
a  legitimate  progeny  is  identified  by  the  rude  conception  of  the 
primeval  period  with  the  wife  herself;  and  it  seems  to  me  not 
improbable  that  this  mode  of  thought  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
remarkable  fact  that  in  several  instances  the  names  for  the  womb 
are  formed  on  the  same  analogy,  as  regards  suf&x  {{^.  yaa-r-qp,  Lat. 
vender)  as  the  names  of  kin.  Cf.  also  above,  G.  dScXc^o?,^  o/^oyao-rcop, 
&c.,  and  Homeric  expressions  such  as  IvvcaKatSeKa  fiev  fioL  «js  ck 

^  The  relation  of  man  and  wife  then  is  characterised  by  language 
as  that  of  "master"  and  "bearer  of  children."    The  question 
arises  whether  we  can  learn  anything  further  from  language jtnd 
tradition  about  the  relation  of  the  married  couple  to  each  other 
There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  at  present  m  favour  of  the 

assumption  that  the  position  of  the  I-^''"-?^-  ^^HLussed 
relatively  high  one.    This  proceeds  partly  on  the  much-discussea 
ttJotsaL.,....^,  "ladyrwife"  =  G.  t--^^]^''ZZt't 
however  has  no  Sanskrit  counterpart,  '^^)' ^fpUfP 

the  circumstance  that  in  the  earliest  periods  of  ^J^t^^^^^^y 

equation  I  have  already  (p.  141)  ™  be 

sacrifices  of  the  married  pair,  on  the  one  hand  it  ^^^f 
orgotten  that  no  parallels  are  forthcoming  -^^flf;^^^^^ 

wmmmm 

*  others  compare  ,...6r,s  :  Sans  «  0  S.  -d  -terpret  it  as 

"  lord  of  the  progeny  "  Uds-) ;  fJ-J^U.u^  meaningless 

t  In  the  same  way  that  F^^^J  (Tk  G  fromva) frduja,  "master" 
feminine  to  pdlis,  so  is  Goth.  */7f-^^'VSowin^  rruycstion  of  Kluge's,  I 
(cf.  svaihrO  :  svaihra,  arbj6,  m]p6).  \'^.%"o).    The  fundamental 

would  connect  Goth,  frauja  with  Sans  jjftrm/  IT  ) 
meaning  would  then  be  "the  previous,  the  fa.st. 
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there  are,  as  it  seems,  i^articularly  important  sacrifices  from  which 
the  preseuce  of  womeu  was  strictly  excluded.  In  Italy  this  is  the 
case  with  the  offering  to  Mars  pro  bourn  valetudine  ("  mulier  ad 
earn  rem  divinam  ne  adsit  neve  videat  quomodo  fiat,"  Cato,  De  Re 
Rust.,  c.  83),  in  India  with  the  Pravargya  ceremony— the  Oatapatha 
Brahmana  enjoins  :  "  When  the  Pravargya  ceremony  is  being  per- 
formed let  the  wife  (of  him  offering  the  sacrifice)  veil  her  head." 
Of.  Henrici  Jordani  VindicicB  Sermonis  Latini  antiquissimi, 
Regtmontii,  1882  (with  R.  Garbe's  communications). 

I  believe,  then,  that  this  kind  of  argument  does  not  suffice  to 
establish  the  view  that  the  Indo-European  woman,  though  under 
thQ  potestas  of  the  husband,  was  yet  on  an  equality  with  him  I 
am  rather  of  opmiou  that  everything  we  know  of  the  primitive 
conditions  of  marriage  amongst  the  Indo-European  peoples -so 
long  as  we  do  not  constrain  our  gaze  to  remain  fixed  on  the 
advanced  views  to  be  found  in  Homer,  in  the  Indian  SUtras,  and 
JSnf 'Z'  G'~m-everything,  I  say,  indicates 

that  the  power  acquired  by  the  man  over  the  wife,  through  purchase 
or  capture,  was  m  the  primitive  period  no  empty  legal  form,  but  a 
hard  and  cruel  reality  against  which  our  modem  sentiment  rises 
m  revolt     I  am  further  of  opinion  that  the  simplest  explanal^fon 

ftp     ?f       '^''"^^  ""'^'^^'^  Indo-European  name  for 

the  wedded  pair  is  that  the  modern  view-according  to  which 
marriage  is  identity  of  interests,  supported  by  law,  church  love 
and  custom-was  foreign  to  the  primeval  period,  ken  ?he  man 
was  absolute  master,  and  the  wife,  acquired  by  capture  or  purchasT 
merely  a  servant  and  bearer  of  children  purcnase, 

+1..?.^^^'°  "^^^^  ^ft'^^      separation  of  the  peoples 

that  the  purer  form  of  monogamy  was  evolved  from  the  primeva 
polygamy     We  still  come  across  undoubted  cases  of  plurl^tv  of 
wives  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rigveda,*  especially  in  Se  ease  of 
kings  and  great  men  (./.  Zimmer,  Altind.  Leben,  p.^32j,  ^  Geldner 
£.  £.,  ix^  327,  on  Sans.  ksh6ni,  "wife  "),  Herodotus  (i.  15)  expressly 
.^tes  of  the  ancient  Persians:  ya^L<r.  8^  l.aJo,  avwiTllS^^ 

Amongst  the  Teutons  at  the  begi^nin"  of  their  W^^^^^^^^  '"Tn 
come  across  plurality  of  wives  as  the  exception  n  the  7est 

'EtculplLYmflL^Mi^^^^^^^^^^^  - 
conveniunt,  et  ejus  de  morte  sfres  n  u  p.cLn  m  'v^^^^^^^^ 
m  servilem  modum  qujestionem  \^'^h(^^^AT^.T  '  "^"^'^bus 

to  polygamy.    Or  ho^elseTthetl  -        Pf^^^^ge  seems  to  point 
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a  second  or  third  wife  in  the  same  way — whether  because  one  wife 
was  insufficient  for  the  main  object  of  ancient  wedlock,  viz.,  obtain- 
ing male  progeny,  or  because  the  growing  wealth  of  the  owner 
necessitated  more  work  and  more  supervision,  or  because  it  was 
desirable  to  form  fresh  family  connections. 

It  will,  however,  be  well  not  to  imagine  that  polygamy  flourished 
to  any  great  extent  in  the  primeval  period,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
the  desire  to  possess  several  wives,  who  had  first  to  be  purchased 
and  then  to  be  maintained,  could  only  be  realised  by  the  rich. 
Usually  a  second  wife  would  only  be  taken  in  default  of  children, 
or  of  male  children.  It  is  intei'esting  to  observe  that  from  this 
point  of  view  bigamy  is  permitted,  inasmuch  as  a  substititte  for 
the  wife  (namiestnica)  is  allowed,  amongst  the  southern  Slavs  to 
the  present  day.  A  vivid  account  of  the  proceedings  in  such  cases 
is  given  by  Krauss,  loc.  cit.,  p.  228.  As  to  plurality  of  wives 
amongst  Slavonic  grandees,  cf.  Krek,  Litg.^,  362. 

But  even  when  the  cause  of  the  childlessness  was  conceived  to 
be  in  the  husband,  the  primeval  period  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
vided with  a  means  to  furnish  the  house  with  legitimate  children. 
Amongst  Indians,  Greeks,  and  Teutons  we  find  the  rude  custom 
that  the  husband  may  obtain  progeny  from  his  wife  by  means  of  a 
substitute,  who  was  originally  perhaps  the  husband's  brother  {levir, 
whence  levirate) ;  cf.  Leist,  AUarisches  Jus  Gentium,  p.  105;  Grdco- 
italische  Bechtsgeschichte,  p.  46;  Grimm,  R.  A.,  p.  443.  At  any 
rate,  such  a  custom  seems  to  me  to  fit  in  excellently  with  the 
Indo-European  view  of  marriage.  The  wife  belongs  to  the  man, 
body  and  soul,  and  what  she  produces  is  his  property,  as  much  as 
the  calf  of  his  cow,  or  the  crop  of  his  fields.  The  husband  there- 
fore regards  the  child  of  his  wife  and  another  man  as  his  own, 
provided  only  it  was  begotten  with  his  will.  The  same  conception 
of  the  husband's  absolute  right  of  property  in  the  wife  accounts 
for  the  Scandinavian's  offering  the  marriage  bed  to  his  guest 
(Weinhold,  Altn.  Lehen,  p.  447).  ,  ^■  e 

It  is  part  of  the  same  circle  of  ideas,  that  the  naive  feehng  ot 
antiquity  saw  nothing  morally  objectionable  in  a  married  mans 
having  to  do  with  other  women,  whereas  adultery  in  the  woman 
was  punished  with  the  severest  penalties,  because  it  was  an 
infringement  of  the  man's  right  of  property.  The  Homeric  hero 
speaks  without  shame  of  his  concubines  ;  Agamemnon  {IL,  ix. 
128  if.)  promises  the  wrathful  Achilles  seven  Lesbian  women  m 
addition  to  Briseis,  whose  bed  he  solemnly  asseverates  he  has 
never  approached,  and  twenty  of  the  most  beautiful  Trojan  women 
after  the  capture  of  Troy,  and  finally  his  own  daughter  (avaeSvov) 
as  lawful  wife.  The  position  of  the  ^vrjT-f,  or  ZovpiK-n^p  'raAAaKts 
is  generally  unquestioned  by  the  side  of  the  Kovpihr, ^y^.  i  e 
practice  of  putting  women  taken  in  adultery  to  death  has  left  no 
traces  in  Greece  ;  moral  death,  atimia,  was  substituted  (ar./xu,v 

In  Cyme  the  Adulteress  was  taken  through  the  town  on  a  donkey, 
and  then  exposed  on  a  stone  (K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Gnech. 
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R.  A.  herausg.  v.  Th.  Thalheim.,  p.  18).  The  husband  demanded 
his  18m  back  (above,  p.  382),  and  might  slay  the  adulterer  taken 
in  flagranti*  (Hermann,  loc.  cit.,  p.  37,  note  5). 

Precisely  the  primitive  point  of  view  is  preserved  in  the  legal 
conception  of  ancient  Rome,  as  presented  by  Cato  in  GelL,  10.  23  : 
"  In  adulterio  uxorem  tuam  si  prehendisses,  sine  iudicio  impune 
necares  (until  the  lex  Julia  de  adulteriis) :  ilia  te,  si  adulterares 
sive  tu  adulterarere,  digito  non  auderet  contingere,  neque  ius  est " 
(Marquardt,  Privatleben,  p.  65). 

The  case  is  the  same  amongst  the  Teutons  of  the  North 
(Weinhold,  Aim.  Lehen,  pp.  248,  250).  The  husband  is  allowed 
the  most  unrestricted  concubiuate,  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
may  be  put  to  death  along  with  her  paramoar.  Somewhat 
mdder,  and  amounting  to  the  same  thing  as  the  Greek  atimia, 
IS  the  punishment  awarded  to  the  adulteress  amongst  the  West 
Teutons  according  to  Tacitus  {Germ.,  ch.  19):  "  Paucissima  in 
tam  numerosa  gente  adulteria,  quorum  poena  prtesens  et  maritis 
permissa:  accisis  crinibus,  nudatam,  coram  propinquis  expellit 
domo  maritus  ac  per  omnem  vicum  verbere  agit."    On  the  other 

A^c^x  f  J^^'^^^i^^^  by  the  Lex  Visig.,  iii.  4.  4  (Grimm,  R.  A., 
p.  450)  :  '  Si  adulterum  cum  adultera  maritus  vel  sponsus  Occi- 
dent, pro  homicida  non  teneatur." 

Again,  according  to  the  customary  law  of  the  southern  Slavs, 
the  injured  husband  may  kill  the  adulteress  and  her  paramour  on 
the  spot.  Occasionally  in  the  folk-songs  the  woman  is  doomed  to 
be  torn  to  pieces  by  horses  (Krauss,  loc.  cit.,  511,  566) 

In  ancient  India  concubinage  and  polygamy  can  seldom  be 
sharply  distinguished.  I  have  no  information  from  ancient 
sources  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  adulteress.  In  the  later  law- 
books (Jolly,  loc.  czt.,  §  12)  adultery  in  the  woman  is  naturally 
a  legitimate  ground  for  putting  her  away.  Further,  she  is  to 
be  supplied  only  with  bare  necessaries,  her  hair  is  to  be  cut  (cf. 

'°  '^'^^  '^^^^^'^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

But  the  despotic  nature  of  the  husband's  rule  over  the  wife 

Indians  Romans,  and  Teutons,  according  to  which  it  lay  with  the 
father  to  '  take  up  "  {tollere,  suscipere)  !he  child  his  wife  bore  to 
hm.,  and  thereby  to  decide  whether  it'  should  live  or  die  i  e  be 
exposed.  Amongst  the  Teutons  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 'the 
decision  depended  solely  on  the  will  of  the  fathert  (Gr  mm  ^  A 

fathe'i^\Zht"  :'illT  i'^T'  P-  -ciLtXmttt 
tather  s  light  to  sell  his  child  or  put  it  to  death  is  to  be  regarded 

pp.  3,  8?)."'  "  (Marquardt.  Pri^Sn, 

fl4.t'um  SS;-'^  isn-oTv  Ji^r'^'j^o^.r.  finire  

rest  of  our  information   ^  remarkable,  and  at  absolute  variance  with  the 
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Things  are  not  quite  so  clear  amongst  the  Indians.  A  passage 
in  the  Rigveda*  (v.  2.  1 )  may,  according  to  Ludwig  {Mcjveda,  vi. 
142),  imply  that  in  India  too  the  mother  "gives"  the  child  to 
the  father;  and  a  passage  in  the  Taittinya-Samkitd  (Zimmer, 
Altind.  Lehen,  p.  319;  Ludwig,  Rigveda,  v.  568)  mentions  the 
exposure  of  daughters,  and  implies  the  custom  already  mentioned 
by  the  child  taken  up  by  the  father.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Sutras  expressly  mention  the  father  and  mother  as  those  who 
have  the  power  to  give,  to  sell,  and  expel  their  sons  (c/.  Leist, 
Altar.  Jm  Gent,  p.  115),  we  shall  scarcely  go  wrong  if  we  consider 
this  provision  not  as  anything  primeval,  but  as  simply  the  con- 
sequence of  the  gradually  growing  view  that  man  and  wife  were 
the  two  halves  of  one  and  the  same  body  (c/l  Jolly,  loc.  cit.,  p.  437). 

In  Greece,  too,  iyxvTpLo-ixo';,  "  exposure  in  earthern  vessels,"  was 
very  widely  spread,  as  was  the  sale  of  children,  which  was  not 
forbidden  by  law  even  till  Solon's  time  (Plutarch,  Solon,  23.  13). 
In  Thebes,  alone,  exposure  was  forbidden  by  a  strict  law,  though 
sale  was  allowed  instead,  in  case  of  extreme  poverty  (^Elian,  V.  H., 
ii.  7).  That  the  will  of  the  father  (not  of  the  two  parents)  is  to 
be  regarded  as  exercising  the  final  decision  as  to  the  life  or  death 
of  the  child  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  although  it  was  limited  at  an 
early  period  by  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  sib  or  a  family 
council.  In  Sparta,  where  from  a  certain  age  the  child  ceased  to 
belong  to  the  parents  and  become  the  property  of  the  State,  to 
yevvrjOev  ovk  KvpLo<;  6  yevviyo-as  (as  he  was  therefore  elsewhere) 
Tpecfjew,  but  Ttov  cjtvXerwv  ol  Trpea-jivTaTOL  decided  whether  the  child 
should  be  raised  (Plutarch,  Lycurgus,  xvi.);  similarly  at  Rome  the 
child  had  to  be  shown,  before  exposure,  to  irevTi  avSpdat  rots 
eyyto-Ttt  oIkovctl  (Dion.,  Hal.,  ii.  15). 

Besides  children  who  were  weak,  sickly,  and  of  doubtful  legiti- 
macy, it  was  generally  daughters — who  were  a  "grief"  to  the 
Vedio  world  (c/.  Zimmer,  Alti7id.  Lehen,  p.  320)— that  were 
exposed.  The  same  sentiment  as  to  daughters  pervades  Greek 
(Hermann-Bliimner,  Privatalt,  p.  282),  Roman  (Marquardt,  Frivat- 
leben,  p.  3),  and  Teutonic  (Weinhold,  Altn.  Lehen,  p.  260) 
antiquity,  and  is  not  ill  adapted  to  throw  a  streak  of  light  on 
the  primitive  view  of  women. 

Finally,  the  character  of  Indo-European  marriage  equally 
warranted  the  master  of  the  household  originally  in  exercising 
the  same  right  of  sale  and  death  over  the  wife  herself  as  over  the 
children  {cf.  as  to  the  Gauls,  Ctesar,  vi.  19,  "viri  in  uxores  sicut 
in  liberos  vita;  necisque  habent  potestatem ; "  as  to  the  North 
Teutons,  Weinhold,  Altn.  Lehen,  p.  249  ;  as  to  the  Romans, 
Rossbach,  Rom.  Ehe,  p.  20).  But  this  hardship  was  the  hfst  to 
be  alleviated,  owing  to  the  sympathy  of  the  wife's  family  in  tue 
fate  of  their  blood-relation. 

The  closest  connection,  in  my  opinion,  subsists  between  tie 
house-master's  unrestricted  right  of  property  in  his  wife  and  the 
awful  doom  which  in  Indo-European  antiquity  awaited  the  sui- 
*  Kumdrum  mdta  yuvatlh  sdmuhdham  giihd  Ubharti  nd  ddddti  pitrH. 


THE  WIDOW. 


viving  wife,  the  widow  (Sans,  vidhdvd,  Lat.  vidua,  I.  fedh,  O.S. 
vldova,  Goth,  viduvd*).  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  doubt  that 
ancient  Indo-Germanic  custom  ordained  that  the  wife  should  die 
with  her  husband.  This  custom  has  its  origin  in  part  in  the  wish  to 
provide  the  deceased  in  his  grave  with  everything  which  was  dear  to 
him  in  life  ;  and  partly  was  designed  to  make  the  life  of  the  house- 
father safe  on  all  sides  (cf.  Csesar,  B.  Q.,  vi.  19),  and  to  render  him 
an  object  of  perpetual  care  and  anxiety  to  his  family.  The  custom 
of  burning  widows,  among  the  northern  Indo-Europeans,  has  been 
exhaustively  treated  before  now  by  V.  Hehn  (p.  473,  /.). 

Amongst  the  Hindus,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Rigveda,  milder 
customs  prevailed,  as  is  shown  by  a  hymn  (x.  18,  7),  in  which  the 
following  words  of  comfort  are  spoken  to  a  wife  mourning  over  her 
husband : — 

' '  Arise,  0  wife,  to  the  world  of  life  ; 
Fled  is  Ills  spirit  by  whom  thou  sittest, 
Who  took  thy  hand  and  wooed  thy  heart ; 
Thy  marriage  with  him  is  ended." 

(Gelduer-Kaegi,  70  Licder.) 

Zimmer,  however  {Altind.  Lehen,  p.  329),  rightly  points  out  that 
this  passage  only  shows  that  the  burning  of  widows  was  not  usual 
in  the  home  of  the  poet  who  wrote  the  lines.  In  the  Atharvaveda, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  custom  is  designated  primeval  {dhdrma 
ptirdnd).  The  fact,  again,  that  it  was  retained  by  the  Brahmins 
shows  that  we  have  here  much  more  probably  to  do  with  an  insti- 
tution hallowed  by  antiquity  than  a  capricious  innovation  of  the 
priestly  caste.  As  to  the  position  of  the  widow  in  later  times  in 
India,  see  Jolly,  loc.  cit.,  §§  14-17. 

When  sentiments  had  become  more  humane,  traces  of  the  old 
state  of  things  still  showed  themselves  in  the  prohibitions  issued 
against  the  second  marriage  of  widows.  Such  was  the  case 
amongst  the  West  Germans  (Tacitus,  Germ.,  c.  9,  in  quibus  tantum 
virgines  nubunt),  and  also  in  ancient  Greece  {-n-porepov  Se  Ka(9eo-T7^/c« 
rats  ywai^lv  iir  avSpl  a-n-oOavovri  xQp^'^^'-v,  Paus.,  ii.  21.  7). 

In  objection  to  our  view  of  the  original  position  of  the  Indo- 
European  wife,  we  may  be  asked,  if  it  is  correct,  what  was  the 
difference  between  the  Indo-European  wife  and  the  female  slave, 
whom  we  must  imagine  on  general  grounds,  if  not  on  the  evidence 
of  language,  to  have  existed  in  the  Indo-European  family?  To 

*  It  is  customary  to  connect  Greek  i^iQeos,  "  young  man  "("  widowed  "  ?1 
with  these  words  (?).  ^      o  \  ^  1, 

When  Krek  {Einleitunf,  p.  55)  alleges  that,  if  our  assumption  that 
widows  were  burnt  in  the  primeval  Indo-European  period  were  true,  there 
couhl  be  no  Indo-European  word  for  widow,  we  must  answer  first  that  for  the 

wn,^nl  .     '"c^^        '"'•^'"•^  '^'^"=^1  °f       liusbaud  a  name 

would  be  necessary  for  the  wife  or  wives  left  by  him,  and  next  that  we  need 

Tonf  ^  W  P''"''''?  °^  r"j"S  widows  to  death 'as  a  rule  without  excep- 
tions. We  may  imagme,  for  instance,  that  a  widow  of  a  man  who  died 
w.thou  issue  was  allowed  to  contract  a  "  levirate  marriage  "  in  or  leT  o  iS 
up  seed  to  the  dead  man.  Cf.,  indeed,  Rigveda,  x.  4o7  "  Who  puts  you  to 
common  Ibodlr"         ''''  brother-in-law",  the  wife  the  Xs^^^T^ 
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this  we  would  answer  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  must 
have  been  at  once  very  fine  and  very  important :  very  fine,  inas- 
much as  we  cannot  imagine  the  sphere  of  the  Indo-European  wife 
to  have  practically  differed  from  that  of  the  slave-girl ;  very  im- 
portant, inasmuch  as  the  legitimate  progeny  obviously  could  only 
be  obtained  from  a  legitimate  wife,  and  the  latter,  according  to  the 
view  that  universally  prevailed  amongst  the  ancient  Indo-European 
peoples,  could  only  be  drawn  from  amongst  the  free  members  of 
the  tribe,  who  were  bound  together  by  one  tongue,  one  faith,  one 
law.  This,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  at  once  gave  the  wife  the 
advantage  over  the  slave-girls  and  concubines  of  the  house,  and 
provided  the  basis  on  which  might  be  developed  the  nobler  view 
of  the  position  of  woman  that  characterises  most  Indo-Eui-opeans 
even  in  early  stages  of  civilisation. 

Tempting  as  it  would  be  to  discuss  a  series  of  other  points  of 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Indo-European  family,  such  as 
the  most  ancient  testamentary  arrangements  or  the  question 
whether  blood-relationship  prohibited   marriage,*  &g.,  we  now 

*  We  may,  however,  give  in  a  note  some  facts  on  the  subject :  in  the 
Avesta  the  marriage  of  kin  is  landed  as  a  pious  and  meritorious  work.  ''The 
most  pious  of  the  pious  is  he  who  remains  faithful  to  the  good  religion  of  the 
worshippers  of  Ormuzd,  and  who  in  his  family  fulfils  the  sacred  duty  of 
wedding  kin"  ("W.  Geiger,  Osliran.  KuUur.,  p.  246).  Cambyses  and  other 
Persian  kings  married  their  sisters. 

In  the  well-known  song  of  the  Rigveda  (x.  10),  Yami  appears  in  support 
of  the  ninrriage  of  brother  and  sister,  while  the  opposition  is  personified  in 
Yama.  Buddhist  legends  mention  various  cases  of  the  marriage  of  brother 
and  sister.  In  the  older  literature  marriage  with  the  daughters  of  the 
mother's  brother  and  sons  of  the  father's  sister  are  permitted  (Weber,  Indischc 
Stud.,  X.  75).  Subsequently,  the  prohibition,  especially  of  the  marriage  of 
Sapindas,  becomes  more  strict  (Jolly,  loc.  cil.,  §  5.  2). 

In' Homer,  the  marriage  of  brother  and  sister,  strictly  speaking,  is  to  be 
found  only  in  myth.  Cf.  the  example  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  Diomedes  married 
his  mother's  sister,  Alcinous  his  brother's  daughter  (Buchholz,  Rcalien,^  ii.  2  ; 
19.)  Marriage  with  half-sisters  on  the  father's  side  (not  on  the  mother's)  was 
also  allowed  in  later  times  (Hermann-Bliimner,  Privataltert,  p.  261). 

On  the  other  hand,  amongst  the  Romans  it  was  not  customary  for  the 
woman  to  marry  out  {enubere)  of  the  ge7is ;  but  alliances  between  persons 
under  the  same  patria  potesias,  even  to  the  degree  of  cousins,  were  nefarice  d 
incestce  nuptim.  This  was  relaxed  in  later  times  (Marquardt,  Privatlcbcn, 
p.  29). 

It  is  hard  to  discover  what  was  the  original  state  of  things  amongst  the 
northern  Indo-Europeans,  owing  to  the  early  spread  of  the  prohibited  degrees 
of  the  church.  . 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  ancient  prohibitions  of  marriage  withm 
certain  degrees  do  not  seem  to  have  been  based  on  observation  of  any  of  the 
consequences  asserted  by  modern  lunacy  doctors  to  follow  on  such  marriages. 
In  this  connection  a  passage  of  Plutarch's  Moralia  is  instructive:-— 

V\ut.,Q^WKst.Bom.,  108.  Ato  r'lU  ras  iyyhsyevovs  ohyaixovai;  irorepov  aileiv 
ToTs  jifiois  ^uv\6nevoi  ras  oi/ceijTTjras,  Kal  crvyyev(7i  iroWovs^  iiriKraaeai, 
SiSSvTes  irepois  Kal  Kaji^avovres  nap  erepuf  yvfalxas;  ^  (poPov/xeuot  rds  fV 
ToTs  yauLOis  ruv  (Tvyyevwi'  Sia(t>opks,  ws  Kal  toi  (pvan  SiKaia  TtpoffairoWvovaas  ; 

fveicLV  Seoufvas,  OVK  iBovKovro 


ras  iyybs  yevovs  ffvvotKlCfiv,  '<i-^'"s  fifSpes  iiStKciaiv  avrhs,  o.  avyyevfts 

BoneSicnv  .  It  presents  the  most  various  conjectures  as  to  the  reasons  ol  tlio 
obvious  difference  between  the  views  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  on  this 
point,  and  yet  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  physiological  considerations. 
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break  ofif  this  subject  in  order  to  turn  our  attention  to  certain 
poHtical  and  social  organisations  of  wider  extent  than  the  family 
amongst  the  Europeans. 


III.  Family  and  State. 


That  the  most  ancient  forms  of  government  amongst  Indo- 
European  peoples  are  based  on  the  organisation  of  the  family  is 
an  established  fact.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much  our  purpose  here 
to  trace  in  detail  the  process  by  which  the  state  was  evolved  from 
the  family,  as  to  discuss  how  far  this  process  may  be  conjectured 
to  have  been  carried  in  the  primeval  period.  As  far  as  the  evi- 
dence of  language  is  concerned  this  is  not  easy,  for,  as  we  remarked 
on  p.  140  above,  all  equations  referring  to  the  political  life  of  the 
Indo-Europeans  possess  such  elasticity  of  meaning,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  their  original  sense. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  the  Indo-European  family  is 
best  conceived  as  resembling  the  Eoman  familia,  i.e.,  as  consisting 
ot  the  women,  children,  and  slaves  under  the  potestas  of  a  single 
house-master.  The  wife  came  into  the  "hand"  of  the  house- 
master by  capture  or  purchase,  in  manus  venit,  as  it  is  put  in  the 
Koman  phrase,  which  is,  perhaps,  connected  in  fact  and  in  ety- 
mology with  the  Teut.  mu7idium  (from  O.H.G.  munt,  "protection  " 
hand,  munt-boro),  which  again  expresses  the  same  idea  The 
agnatic  exclusiveness  of  the  Indo-European  family,  as  regards  those 
outside  It,  and  the  despotic  power  exercised  within  its  limits  bv 
the  man  over  his  wives  and  children  have  already  been  described 

Ihe  question  now  presents  itself,  how  many  of  the  descendants 
Trpos  Trarpos  were  included  in  the  primitive  family?  Amongst 
Iltrr  ^^^'^f  "^-oP^^n  peoples,  especially  the  Indians,  Greeks,  and 
ako  the  Teutons,  a  custom  is  found  to  exist,  in  the  most  ancient 
times,  in  accordance  with  which,  when  a  son  marries  he  leaves  the 
paternal  house  kindles  a  hearth-fire  of  his  own,  and  founds  a  new 
rZf\  ?I^  (^™^a^^scAe  i^ecAfo^..c^^^^^     p.  64;  Altar.  Jns 
£  f  )jegards  this  as  the  original  practice,  for  he  will  not 
allow  that  the  primeval  period  had  any  "patria;chal  character  " 
whatever.    I  must,  however,  confess,  that  though  such  a  speedy  local 
tZTofZf       l^^-^"-P--  f--l7  -  ooiiceivable  at  a  highe 
n  knd  nri  r'  "'^7  permanent  agriculture  and  private  property 
in  land  are  known,  I  cannot  imagine  it  as  existing  in  nomad 
semi-nomad  life.    I  am,  thereforet  more  inclined  to  Lk  ^r  the 
onginal  type  of  the  Indo-European  family  in  another  orgLisation 
the  existence  of  which  is  authenticated  in  the  case  of  Sv  TnH^' 
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who  are  blood-relations,  to  the  second  or  third  degree  "  of  course  only 
on  the  male  side."  At  their  head  is  a  house-administrator  (usually 
domaiin),  who  is  indeed  paid  the  greatest  respect,  but  who  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  the  master  and  owner  of  the  familyfproperty, 
like  the  'Romaxi  pater  familias.  The  family  property  is  rather  the 
joint  property  of  all  the  male  adult  members  of  the  household. 

The  house-community  dwells  together,  indeed ;  but  the  real 
house  {ogniUije,  "  the  place  of  the  fire  ")  is  occupied  solely  by  the 
house-administrator  and  his  family,  whilst  round  it  in  a  horseshoe 
crescent  are  grouped  the  apartments,  which  are  only  bedrooms, 
of  the  other  members.  Meals,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the 
domadica  to  provide,  are  taken  in  common.  The  men  eat  first, 
then  the  women  consume  what  is  left.* 

That  we  are,  however,  justified  in  regarding  this  arrangement  as 
the  original  Indo-European  practice,  follows  from  the  fact  that 
traces  of  it  have  been  preserved  more  or  less  clearly  in  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquities  also.  In  Rome  it  seems  to  have  been  by  no 
means  uncommon  for  blood-relations  to  dwell  together.  It  is  told 
of  M.  Crassus  that  he  was  brought  up  in  a  httle  house  with  two 
brothers.  The  brothers  had  wives,  while  their  parents  yet  lived. 
And  all  sat  at  one  and  the  same  table  (Pint.,  3£.  Crass.,  i.).  We 
need  only  allude  to  the  sixteen  ^lii:  "Quibus  unadomuncula  erat 
— et  unus  in  agro  Veiente  fundus  "  (c/.  for  this  and  further,  Mar- 
quardt,  Privatleben,  p.  56). 

In  Greece,  a  Homeric  example  of  the  joint  family  is  afforded  by 
Nestor's  household.    Various  instances  from  Attic  law  are  cited  by 
Jevons  in  the  paper  already  mentioned,  "  Kin  and  Custom  "  (Journ. 
of  Philol.,  xvi.  102,  /.).    But  it  is  amongst  the  Dorians  that  the 
original  state  of  things  is  reflected  with  especial  distinctness.  In 
Sparta  the  indivisibility  of  the  kA^jpos,  which  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  new  arrangement,  but  as  the  primeval  form  of  property  m 
land,  compelled  brothers  to  live  together  on  the  undivided  heritage. 
The  eldest  was  indeed  the  real  heir,  eo-TioTra/Auv,  and  the  others, 
married  or  unmarried,  partakers  and  sharers  in  the  use  of  the 
family  property  (cf  Leist,  Grdco-italische  BecJdsgeschichte,  p.  78). 
If  Polybius  (xx.  6)  here  talks  of  polyandry  and  community  of 
wives,  it  is,  it  seems  to  me,  because  he  has  misunderstood  the 
ancient  house-community.    Possibly  his  statement  is  due  to  his 
having  observed  "  that  where  several  generations  and  households 
live  together,  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  certain  licence  and  disorder 
in  the  relations  of  the  sexes,"  as  is  expressly  reported  of  the 
Russian  izba  (cf  F.  v.  Hellwald,  Die  menschliche  Familie  p.  509  . 
The  same  explanation,  I  should  be  inclined  to  conjecture  will 
apply   to   other  statements   about   polyandry  amongst  Indo- 

*  Separate  meals  for  the  two  sexes  at  any  rate  on  festd  oc^^^^^^^ 
have  been  the  primeval  practice.    It  prevailed  in  the  Teutonic  VNoUd.  W- 
Niebelungenlied  (B.),  1671  :— 

Ndch  gewonlicite  d6  scicden  si  sieh  dd; 
Bitter  ii,nd  frmmen  die  giengcn  miderswd. 
In  Homer,  too,  the  women  usually  take  their  meals  in  their  own  rooms. 
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European  peoples,  e.g.,  Cajsar  (v.  14)  about  tlie  ancient  Britons  : 
"  Uxores  habent  deni  duodcnique  inter  se  communes  et  maxime 
fratres  cum  fratribus  parcntosque  cum  liberis ; "  and  Herodotus 
(iv.  103)  about  the  (Thracian'?)  Agathyrsae  :  iirLKowov  Se  rmv 
yvvaiKiov  rrjv  fu^Lv  TroLevvTai,  tva  KaatyvrjTOL  re  aXXyXoyv  (.men  kol 
oiKrjioi  f.ovTK  Travres  yu.'^re  (j>66v(i}  ix-qT  ex^^'  XP^^^'''"-'-  ^'^  olXXt^Xov;. 

I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  we  shall  be  nearer  the  truth  if 
we  conceive  the  Indo-European  family  rather  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Slavonic  house-communities,  than  on  the  model  of  the  later 
divided  family — with  this  exception,  that  in  the  place  of  the  South 
Slavonic  house-administrator,  we  must  imagine  the  stringent 
potestas  of  the  Roman  house-father,  which  indeed  manifests  itself 
much  more  decidedly  in  the  Russian  house-senior  than  in  the 
South  Slavonic  domacin. 

When  the  house-father  died  all  his  rights  went  to  the  eldest 
son  ;  especially  were  the  women  of  the  family,  the  mother  and 
sisters,  under  his  guardianship.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
ancient  Indo-Germanic  system.  Thus  a  Vedic  hymn  says  :  "  Ushdn 
(the  dawn)  bares  her  bosom  to  men,  as  a  maiden,  who,  having  no 
brother,  yields  herself  with  the  less  reserve  to  her  husband."  So, 
too,  among  the  Teutons,  Kriemhilt  is  under  the  protection,  not  of 
her  mother,  but  of  her  brother  : — 

Ir  pfldgen  drt  Mnege  edel  unde  rich — 

Diufroioe  was  ir  svester .-  die  hclde  Mtem  in  ir  pflegen, 

just  as  in  the  Roman  family,  after  the  death  of  the  father,  the 
sons  of  the  family  had  the  tutela  of  the  mother  and  sisters 
(Mommsen,  Rdmische  Geschichte,  i.  p.  59,  7th  ed.j  Eng.  trans 
pop.  ed..  History  of  Rome,  i.  60).    In  Greece,  too,  sons  who  had 
man's  estate  were  KvptoL  of  their  sister  and  widowed  mother. 

Hence,  a  specially  close  connection  between  a  sister's  children 
and  their  mother's  brother,  their  uncle.  Sororum  filiis,  says 
iacitus  {Germ.,  c.  20),  idem  apud  avunculum  qui  ad  patrem  honor 
In  this  connection,  which  finds  such  a  simple  explanation  in  the 
brothers  importance  in  the  family,  I  cannot  trace  any  indication 
tnat  community  of  wives  was  primeval,  and  that  the  children  con- 
sequently belonged  to  the  relations  of  the  mother. 

In  spite  of  this  prominent  position  of  the  mother's  brother  in  the 
ancient  Teutonic  family,  the  patruus  distinctly  comes  before  the 
avunculus  the  agnates  before  the  cognates,  in  testamentary  suc- 
cession (  Si  hberi  non  sunt,  proximus  gradus  in  possessione 
fratres,  patru,,  avunculi,"  Germ.,  20),  which  once  more  confirms 
our  assumption  that  the  organisation  of  the  family  was  agnatic  h 

t£  oSrr;  T^'""''  ^^^^"^  ^^^^-^^^^  ^^^^  Sachofen' 

theones  (c/.  Brunner,  loc.  cit,  p.  89). 

It  is  a  question  what  word  was  employed  in  the  original  languaae 
o  designate  the  conception  of  family,  which,  as  the  facts  oT^the 
case  have  shown  us,  existed.    The  individua  languages  seem  to 

[jamel,    seivus  ),  Lat.  famcha  {^amul)  may  be  connected  with  the 
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Sans,  dhciman,  "place  of  abode,  home,  especially  the  place  of  the 
sacred  fire,  kinsmen,  body  of  connected  persons  generally,"  <fec. 
{B.  B.) ;  cf.  also  Osc.faamat,  "habitat."  In  Teutonic,  the  stem 
fdw-,  Mwa-  is  mainly  used  to  designate  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold: Goth,  heiva-frauja,  "house-master,"  A.S.  hired,  kiwrdeden, 
"family,"  O.H.G.  hirdt,  "marrying,"  O.N.  hju,  hjiin,  "man  and 
wife,"  "servants  of  the  house,"  hyske,  "family,"  A.S.  Mwan,  pi. 
"servants,"  O.H.G.  MwisJci,  "family,  menials,"  O.H.G.  Mun, 
"  married  pair,"  "  domestics,"  &c.  This  Teutonic  stem  hiw-,  Mwa-* 
exactly  corresponds  to  Lat.  civi-s,  the  original  meaning  of  which 
may  have  been  "  the  individual  pater  familias  "  in  his  relation  to 
the  civitas.-f 

In  Greek,  the  concept  "  family "  is  expressed  by  oTkos,  oiKereta, 
ofjiOuiiTvoi,  "  companions  at  board,"  o/xdxaTroi  :  K.rpro<;  (Aristotle,  FoL, 
1.  2);  and  also  by  7raTpa  =  "the  society  under  the  power  of  the 
irar-^p"  {cf.  Gilbert,  Griech.  Staatsalter turner,  ii.  302).  TLarpa  and  the 
Lat.  faviilia  both  show  a  tendency  to  widen  their  meaning  so  as  to 
include  the  tribe  (Mommsen,  Rom.  Staatsrecht,  iii.  1,  p.  10,  note  2). 

In  the  Veda,  the  word  dh'dman,  already  cited,  is  used  for  the 
family,  as  also  grhd,  "house;"  in  the  Avesta  nmdna,  amongst  the 
ancient  Persians  mdniya  is  used. 

It  seems,  therefore,  almost  impossible  to  establish  a  primeval 
term  for  the  concept  "  family."  However,  if  one  remembers  the 
primeval  equation  already  mentioned.  Sans,  ddmpati  =  G.  Seo-TroTT^s, 
Indo-E.  *dem-s-poti,  "pater  familias,"  and  if  one  reflects  that  the 
stem  dem-,  domo-,  in  Sans.  damd,X  in  Lat.  domus,  in  G.  8o/ao? 
{especially  in  the  plural)  is  used  in  nearly  all  Indo-European 
languages  to  denote  the  household,  the  family,  it  seems  not  im- 
probable to  me  that  in  Indo-European  the  house-community  was 
designated  by  *dem-,  *domo-,  and  the  pater  familias  at  its  head  by 
*dem-s-poti-s. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  further  evolution  of  the  family  in  the 

*  For  the  development  of  the  meaning  of  the  Teut.  Mwa-,  compare  the  passage 
in  the  Germ.,  c.  20  :  "  Domimun  ac  servum  nullis  educationis  deliciis  dignoscas  : 
inter  eadem  pecora,  in  eadem  humo  degunt,  donee  setas  sepuret  nigenuos, 
virtus  agnoscat."  ,  .  •  i, 

+  In  the  same  way,  Lat.  quiris  and  cdria  seem  to  have  originally  meant 
"house-master,"  ".society  of  house-masters."  The  latter  (from  *qoi-ria)  is 
connected  with  G.  Kol-pa,o,,  O.H.G.  M-r,  M-rero;  quiris  (  qi-ro)  may  be 
related  in  the  way  of  vowel  gradation  to  *qoi-ro.    Cf.  Mommsen,  Bom.  Staats- 

'''fon 'this^'wo?  A  ^ii!^' remarks:  "The  word  in  Sanskrit  has  no  other 
derivation  than  from  1.  dam  ('compel'),  and  yet  means  'rP"*  .^^^f  ^, 
free  man  rules,  dominion,  jurisdiction  over  house  and  home.  That  t  s  not 
the  building  that  is  meant  is  shown  by  the  usage  of  the  word.  II  this  is  ttie 
right  derivation,  and,  as  can  hardly  be  doubted,  8  M"^has  the  same  der^^ 
tion  as  david,  the  former  must  no  longer  be  relerred  to  Se/^u,.  Wo  '-ave  t'le 
choice,  it  seems  to  me,  between  regarding  the  ndo-K  *  f.  J« '^"^ 

buildi  12  kf  above,  p.  341),  and  then  as  the  sphere  of  a  man  s  rights,  oi 
versa!:     lifst  the  s'phere  of  a  man's  rights  and  then  as  a  building-a  choice 

wliich  does  not  admit  of  decision.  <•    ,     -i    ..  „„^„ar»  wlmt  h'ls 

Touching  the  remarkable  Sd^o.  in  the  sense  of  "family,  compare  ^^hat  has 
been  said  above  about  the  South  Slavonic  house-commu.uty  s  dwellings. 
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primeval  period ;  and  here,  again,  we  shall  start  from  the  state  of 
things  found  amongst  the  southern  Slavs ;  for  our  opinion— to  be 
supported  by  arguments  shortly — is  that  here,  in  the  mountains  of 
Herzegovina  and  Crnagora,  the  original  form  of  the  Indo-European 
tribe  and  family  has  been  preserved  with  almost  absolute  fidelity. 

The  intermediate  link  between  the  house-community  described 
and  the  tribe  (pleme)  is  here  the  bratstvo,  "the  brotherhood."  * 

A  bratstvo  is  formed,  when  the  blood-brothers  of  a  house-com- 
munity separate,  but  still  continue  to  form  a  political  (territorial) 
and  religious  (common  tutelary  hero)  organisation,  possessing  a  com- 
mon landed  estate.  Every  bratstvo  has  its  family  legend  in  honour 
of  the  common  ancestor. 

The  number  of  the  members  of  a  bratstvo  varies  from  30  to  800 
which  however  only  includes  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms' 
These  fight  side  by  side  in  battle.  The  head  of  the  bratstvo  is  chosen 
by  the  hratstvenici.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  bratstvo  in  war  its 
political  representative  in  peace,  to  some  extent  its  judge  and  the 
leader  of  the  public  assemblies.  In  the  latter,  only  the  heads  of 
households  have  a  seat  and  vote,  the  rest  simply  have  the  right  of 
acclamation.  The  bratstvo  has  usually  the  exclusive  occupation, 
according  to  its  numbers,  of  one  or  more  villages. 

The  bratstvenici  regard  themselves  as  bound  to  one  another  in 
respect  of  all  things.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  matter  of 
blood-revenge.  Marriage  within  the  bratstvo  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  usual  originally.  A  marriage  makes  all  the  bratstvenici  of  the 
young       prvjateljz  "friends  "  of  the  husband's  bratstvo 

I  he  name  of  the  bratstvo  is  derived  from  that  of  the  common 
ancestor,  and  is  added  to  the  full  name  of  the  individual     Thus  a 

W.T  '^"'^  -^"'^  ^.''r  (^^'^"■)  ■^^^■^'^^^^  (grandfather) 
Jankovtia  (house-community)  Kovaceviia  (bratstvo)  ' 

Now,  there  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  no  doubt  that  the  G  <i>o-hToy, 

lit  stthliS^^^^^^^^^^^  '-'^^^ 

The  original  conception  of  the  G.  cj^parpca  has  already  been 
rightly  recognised  by  Gilbert  (Griechische  Staatsaltertumer  if  303) 
when  in  oijposit^n  to  the  view  expressed  by  Dic.archus'  (Mtili;;,' 
^j.  u.  (..,  11.  26b)  that  the  i^parpCa  was  a  religious  organisation  of 
families  connected  by  marriage  with  one  another,  hi  verv  iustlv 
says  :  "  But  this  explanation  does  not  accord  with  the  S  ^ 

to  a  bnl  "^Tri^^"'^     "PP^^^"^     ^he  sense  of  6ro^/.X7first 
to  a  body  of  brothers  united  by  their  common  origin   and  then 

Lctdr;'"/  ''''  d-elopment,  fo 'thet  S 

aescenaants.    ^parpia  according  v  can   hardlv   ha^r,.      ■  •  iV 

not  spread,  as  Aristotle  also  points  out,  wider  than  the  sib f 
VJ.  Krauss,  loc.  cit.,  p.  32. 
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In  Homer  the  (jip-^rprj  (bratstvo)  is  a  subdivisiou  of  the  <^SXov 
(pleme).    The  ^piyrope?  fight  side  by  side,  like  the  bratstvenici : — 

Kplv  avSpas  Kara  (jivXa,  Kara  (pprjTpa';,  'Aya/xe/x.vov, 
d)S  <i>py]Tpri  (^prjTprjf^i  apTqyrj,  <))vXa  8k  (f)v\oL<;. 

{II.,  ii.  362.) 

That  man  is  originally  d^pTjTwp  (c/.  Goth,  unsibjis)  who  belongs  to 
no  sib,  dve'o-Ttos  who  belongs  to  no  family  (TZ.,  i.x.  63,  and  above, 
p.  350).  Unfortunately,  we  learn  nothing  more  from  Homer  about 
the  important  and  primeval  institution  of  the  <j>p-qTpr].  In  later 
times  it  was  incorporated  in  various  ways  in  the  organisation  of 
the  state  {cf.  Busolt,  "  Griech.  Staats-  und  Rechts-altert.,"  in  I. 
Miiller's  Handbuch,  iv.  1.  20). 

The  common  ancestor  of  the  bratstvo  or  fleme  calls  to  mind  the 
rjpm  £7ru)vu/Aos  of  the  Cleisthenean  tribes. 

The  Lat.  gens  corresponds  to  the  South  Slav,  bratstvo,  and  G. 
<^prirpy}  in  their  original  significance.*  "The  etymology  of  the 
word  is  transparent  :  it  is  based  on  the  notion  of  procreation,  and 
that  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  act  which  gives  the  father  authority 
over  the  son.  Hence  the  two  ideas  of  the  family  and  of  the  sib  : 
the  former  consists  of  the  free  persons  under  the  authority  of  a 
living  ascendant,  the  latter  of  those  free  persons  who  would  have 
been  under  such  authority,  had  no  death  taken  place."  The  mark 
of  the  sib  is  the  nomen  gentile,  the  name  of  the  common  ancestor, 
which  like  the  name  of  the  bratstvo,  is  added  to  the  name  of  the 
individual :  Qu.  Fabius  ^m?i«i  =  Quintus  of  the  Fabian  gens  m  the 
potestas  of  Qu  t  The  members  of  the  sib  are  called  gentiles,  also 
patres,  "  house-fathers,"  and  patricii.  They  are  divided  in  Roman 
testamentary  law  into  sui,  adgnati  (with  assignable  gradus),  and 
the  other  gentiles.  The  ancient  political  significance  of  the  gens 
was  lost  in  that  of  the  state  ;  and  its  legal  sphere  was  limited  to 
private  life,  to  the  law  of  property  and  of  ritual.  In  the  former 
respect  the  gms  collectively  became  the  depositary  of  the  land- 
laws  (Mommsen).  .  ,, 

Coming  to  the  Teutons,  we  have  to  mention  the  gentes  cogna- 
tionesque  and  the  familicB  et  propinquitates  {cf.  above  p. ^89)  to 
which!  according  to  C^sar  (vi.  22),  the  common  arable-laiid  was 
allotted  by  the  principes  and  magistratus,  and  which  accordmg  to 
Tacitus  {Germ.,  7),  like  the  Slav,  bratstvenici  and  the  Homeric 
(iowTooes.  formed  a  fwrmam  or  cwwewmm  battle. 

That  the  Teutonic  sib  (Goth,  sibja,  Jcnops,  ^\so  slahta,  fara 
chunni),  as  long  as  it  was  an  agrarian  and  military  unit,  is  to  be 
*  rf  Th  Mommsen,  Bomischcs  Staatsrecht,  iii.  1,  p.  9,  /.  ,,^,1 
+  ?{■  Indo  European  each  individual  man,  as  is  well  known   enjoyed  ^ 
11  f;,.n    vvhirli  usually  was  a  veiy  sonorous  compound  (Sans.  Ks/U 
appe  lation,   which  usu^^^^^  5a<i™.  =  G.  '^r.o.Xv,,  Sans  Dte- 

■>nardja  =  O.U.G.  Die  griech.  Personennamm,  Gottingen, 

Wald-ram  {cf.  Brugmann,  Grwidrm,  u.  1.  6i). 
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conceived  as  having  been  purely  agnatic,  seems  to  me  to  be  per- 
fectly self-evident.  For  how  could  the  unity  of  the  sib  be  main- 
tained, if  relationship  on  the  female  side  had  been  regarded  as 
constituting  a  bond  of  kindred  1  Brunner  rightly  calls  attention 
(B.  R.,  p.  80)  to  the  agnatic  character  of  the  Teutonic  tribal 
legend  (Manus  and  the  descendant  of  his  three  sons,  Ingviionen, 
Istviionen,  Herminonen).  I,  therefore,  entirely  agree  with  the  clear 
definition  of  the  Teutonic  moeg  given  by  Eosin,  Der  Begriff 
der  Schioertmagen,  p.  50,  Breslau,  1877.  According  to  this 
authority,  in  the  purely  agnatic  mceg,  the  character  of  which  be- 
came gradually  obscured  by  the  "ever-growing  respect  paid  to 
kinship  through  the  female  side,"  the  sword-kin,  the  spear-kin,  and 
knee-kin,  simply  mean  the  male  members  of  the  sib,  the  spindle- 
kin,  distaff-kin,  and  play-kin,  the  female  members. 

The  primitive  Teutonic  suffix  expressing  the  connection  of  the 
individual  with  a  sib,  was  -inga,  e.g.,  O.N.  Tlfi7igar,  A.S.  Wylfingas, 
M.H.G-.  Wulflnge.  The  transition  of  the  sib-communities  {gentes 
cognationesqiie)  into  local  organisations  is  admirably  indicated  by 
the  employment  of  this  suffix  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  a  district 
or  town,  e.g.,  A.S.  Centingas,  Idumingas,  &c.  (Kluge,  NominaU 
btammb.,  §  26).  The  case  is  the  same  when  Attic  domes  are 
named  after  a  sib  {Philaidai,  Paionidai,  Butadai,  like-  'Aroe^Sat 
&c.}  ;  for  the  village-community  (ko^/^i?)  is  nothing  but  the  sib  or 
<!>pr]Tpr)  become  a  local  habitation. 

In  Asia,  Herodotus  divides  the  Persians  into  numerous  yh^r, 
such  as  the  HacrapyciSat,  MapcJc^toi,  Mi^^tou  These  y.W  again,  are 
divided  into  the  <i.p-/,rp^  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Such  a 
^prjrp-q  of  the  na(rapyc{Sat  were  the  'Axai/xevi'Sat,  from  whom  the 
Persian  kings  were  descended  (i.  125).  In  the  language  of  'the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  such  a  ^p^rpr,  is  called  vHth,  in  the  Avesta 
VIS,  sib,  village,"  m  nomad  life  the  clan,  on  which  the  modern 
organisa^on  of  the  Afghans  is  based  (W.  Geiger,  Osti^ran.  Kultur, 
I'r.  K  '  t'''  .  ^  Rigveda  viQ,  as  it  seems,  frequently  means  a 
combination  of  several  sibs  :  the  individual  sib  as\  setLment  is 
called  grama  and  vrjana,  as  a  commnmtj jdnman.  The  wider  and 
the  narrower  term  alike  is  used  in  a  military  sense  also  (Zimmer 
Alhnd.  Leben, -p.  158,  f.).  »^  \fimmer, 

it.l\'ATX}°'"  i  ^^^^  appellation  may  have  established 

tself  m  the  original  language  for  the  sib  and  the  clan  The 
ZJl  ^°^^.\b°dy  of  persons  bound  together  by  kinship  or  neighbour- 
hood which  is  most  widelyspread  in  the  Indo-European  languages 
and  the  most  tenacious  of  life,  is  one  already  mentioned  in  some  of 
•ts  forms  :  Sans,  v^,,  O.P.  v'ith,  Zend  vis,  G.  F..  in  IvT^  * 
*  Od.,  xix.  177  :— 

Aapiffs  T£  TpixdiKsi  SToi  re  TleKan-yol. 
Hesiocl,  Fr.  vii.: — 

ovviKa  Tptffcr},^  yatau  hehs  ndrpns  iSdaarro. 
Wer-e  the  >fF.c.,  also  possibly  the  "  four-clanned  ? "  Op.^ 
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(also  oT(cos  =  Sans,  vepd),  Lat.  vicus,  O.S.  vise,  Lith.  vdhz-  (in 
wieszpats),  Goth,  veihs,  I.  fich  (Com,  gwic),  Alb.  vise. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  was  the  original  term  for  the  sib,  so 
far  as  it  required  to  be  designated  as  a  settlement  (Sans,  vif, 
"  enter,  settle  ")  on  a  common  pasture-ground.  This,  the  original 
meaning,  is  most  faithfully  preserved  in  Iranian.  In  Sanskrit,  as 
also  in  the  G.  Ft/c,  it  has  extended  its  meaning  so  as  to  designate 
the  canton.  In  the  Lat.  vicios,  Goth,  veihs,  O.S.  visi,  Corn,  gwic, 
which  practically  mean  the  village,  the  natural  and  almost  inevit- 
able change  of  meaning  has  taken  place  :  the  settlement  on  a 
common  pasture-ground  has  become  a  settlement  on  common 
arable  land,  the  sib  village  :  Sans,  grdma,  G.  koj/xij  (according  to 
Aristotle,  the  stage  intermediate  between  oTkos  and  ttoXis)  =  Goth. 
haims,  Lith,  kemas,  0.  Pr.  caymis* 

If  this  is  correct,  we  get  the  following  stages  of  evolution  in  the 
primeval  period  : — 

Demr,   domo-,    "family"    (joint    family),   dem-s-poti,  "pater 
farnilias." 

Vik;  vik-,  "  sib  "  (as  a  settlement),  vik-poti  "  sib-master  "  (Sans. 
vi(-pdti,  Zend  vispaiti,  Lith.  wiiszpats). 

In  addition  to  the  last  equation,  in  which  the  sib  is  regarded  as 
a  settlement,  as  we  have  said,  there  may  have  been  other  names  in 
the  primeval  period  which  referred  rather  to  the  sib  as  a  com- 
munity of  kinsmen.  In  this  sense  such  words  may  have  been  used 
as  Sans,  jdna,  G.  yei/os,  Lat.  genus,  O.H.G.  chunni,  or  Goth.  kno}ps, 
O.H.G.  chnuot,  chnuosli  =  G.  yvwrds,  "  consanguine  us,"  "brother" 
{cf.  (fip'^Tpr)  :  frater). 

The  assembled  kinsmen  were  perhaps  originally  designated  by 
the  Goth,  sibja,  O.N.  Sif,  "  goddess  of  the  family  and  marriage  "  = 
Sans,  sabha,  "assembly  house  "t  (cf.  above,  p.  344).  Fmally,  we 
have  yet  to  mention  an  equation  which  belongs  here,  Longob.^ 
fara,  "  sib "  (Paul.,  Diac,  ii.  9,  also  "  a  division  of  an  army," 
O.H.'g.  fara  kisez  =  castrum,  Burg,  faramanni),  which  I  derive 
from  ^pazd,  and  compare  with  G.  Traos,  tttjos,  "  relation,"  TraSrai, 
"(rvvyo/ers,  oIkuol"  (Hesych.),  and  Lat.  pdricida,  parricida  (pdzd  : 
pazd).     Accordingly,  I,  with  Brunnenmeister  {Das  Totungsver- 

"  four  : "  the  aspirate  may  be  due  to  the  spiritus_asper  in  the  middle  of  the 
word  (cf.  G.  Meyer,  Gr.  Gr.\  p.  209)  As  to  rpa  =  "four  (rpa,reCa).  cf.  J. 
Schmidt.  K.  Z.,  XXV.  43,/.;  cf.  furtlier  A.  Fick,  B.  B.  nx.  ^^. 

*  This  change  of  meaning  naturally  frequently  repeats  itself.  Ihus  t  le 
Teutonic /am,  mcegd,  &c.,  originally  names  for  bodies  of  kinsmen,  come  to  be 
aDplied  to  local  divisions  (t/.  Brunner,  /J.  tf.,  p.  84).  „„„ 

Ti  e  transition  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  the  locahty  to  the  com- 
munity in  the  Teutonic  words:  O.H.G.  dorf  A.S.  yorp  :  Goth.  ''arable- 
knd  "  C/.  also  Cymr.  tref  "village"  {Attrebates)  !ind  also  Lat.  tribm 
Umbr.  <r^i6,  "part  of  the  common  fields,  common  field"  ("comraumty  ). 
On  tliis  word  cf.  Mommsen,  Riim.  StaaisrecM,  iii.  1.  95.  ,    ,        .  i 

t  Somrcom?are  O.S.  scbrU,  "free  farmer,"  here  a  so.  The  fundamental 
meaning  would  then  be  "  one  of  the  sib  in  a  farming  viUage-commumty  ;  cf 
also  above,  p.  350. 
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hrechen  im  altrdm.  Recht,  Leipzig,  1887),  regard  the  latter  as  the 
murderer  of  a  kinsman."  * 

Having  discovered  in  tlie  vik-es  the  most  ancient  and  tenacious 
political  organisation  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  we  may  venture  to 
consider  that  in  thevik-es  resided  the  power  of  the  law,  also,  which 
attoi-ded  the  individual  protection'to  life  and  limb.  The  solidarity 
ot  the  sib,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  is  shown  not  least 
stiiJ^mgly  in  the  obligation  of  the  blood-feud,  which  forms  part  of 
the  conception  of  the  sib  in  relation  to  other  sibs.  This  most 
pnmitive  form  of  penal  law  can  still  be  detected  amongst  all  Indo- 

Gi?ek/ T  f,.?      '/J?^  °f  others,  as  the 

historv'  Ij,  1  ''^"^.^1^^^'  appears  in  full  force  in  thdr  early 
h  stoiy,  while  It  survives  to  the  present  day  amongst  the  Afghans 

IS  lound,  we  also  find  the  possibility  of  buyins  off  the  revpnap  nf 
the  injured  sib  by  means  ofW^.^f  and  tSj  of  av  rti^he 
evil  consequences  of  a  feud  which  otherwise  would  be  tmnsmitted 
from  generation  to  generation.    Thus  we  have  in  Homer 

V    *    .  '^'^^        "^'^      Kaa-iyvrjToio  (hovrio's 

Ka,  ^  6  f,h^  eV  S^Va,  ^^.et  airov  tt^AX'  A^oricra^, 

Tov  6e  r  j>r,Ty^rat  KpaUr,  koX  Ov/jib^  dyv^vcop 

^ocvrjv  8.iaf,e.ov.  (IL,  ix.  631.) 

aonS.'"^''^  *°  the  Romans,  the  sentence  of  Tacitus  (Germ  21) 

Frohde  {B.  B    vii  Tfiir."^  ^   /w^^^^^  ^''^        put  forward  bv 

our  inqiiir  es  have  shown  tlnnV  Tr  „  geneially,  and  affims  in  particii  ar  ;  but 
be  found  amontit  the  Tnd„  F  ,rnr.  ^''™r^^  ''1"^"''"  ^o  denote  the  sib  can 
Consequently,  if  one  n,embo;  o       I  ""'^  ^g"atic  character 

to  designate^;  "01^4^^?  c  rekt  ve  or.;!'^'-^  ""^'^  ^^'^"^^  Ja"g"4e 

ins;  in  other  words  the  P       7    or  this  must  be  a  secondary  mean! 

with  Lat.  '  ""^^  "'^'^^  ""-^^  ^'^^'^  been  identical  in  Waning 
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satisfactionem  uni versa  domus."  In  the  Avesta,  too,  murders  are 
ptmished  by  fines  (shaeto-cinaiiho),  or  sometimes  compensated  for 
by  the  offer  of  young  girls  {ndiricinanho)  ;  W.  Geiger,  Ostiran. 
Kultur,  p.  453.  And  as  Roth  {Z.  d.  D.  M.  G.,  x\i.  672)  has  also 
discovered  traces  of  the  wer-geld  in  the  Veda,  where  it  is  designated 
by  vaira,  vaira-deya,  vairaydtana*  which  corresponds  to  the 
Teutonic  words,  A.S.  vere,  M.H.G.  were  ( =  O.H.G.  weragelt),  we 
shall  perhaps  not  go  far  wrong  if  we  regard  the  possibility  of 
averting  a  blood-feud  by  means  of  a  fine  of  cattle  as  dating  from 
Indo-European  times. 

The  verb  which  originally  connoted  the  e-^action  of  revenge, 
whether  in  blood  or  in  the  shape  of  a  fine,  was  Sans,  ci,  Med. 
cdye,  Zend  ci.  G.  nVo/xai,  (from  which  also  •7rotv^  =  Zend  kaena); 
cf.  Curtius,  Grwndz.^,  p.  489,  and  Leist,  Graco-italische  Bechts- 
geschiclite,  pp.  321,  741. 

That  there  were  in  the  sib  certain  kinsmen,  the  nearest  relatives, 
on  whom  the  duty  of  taking  vengeance  first  fell,  may  be  assumed  a 
priori  In  Homer  the  obhgation  is  mentioned  as  lying  on  sons, 
grandsons,  father,  brothers,  and  hai,\  the  last  an  expression  which 
admits  of  no  certain  interpretation.  Affines  are  never  mentioned 
in  this  connection.  Once  {II.,  xv.  554)  an  dv€./.ios  is  mentioned: 
this  is  Melanippos,  the  son  of  Hiketaon,  relatively  to  Dolops, 
the  son  of  Lampos.  Now,  Hiketaon  and  Lampos  were  brothers 
(II  XX  238)  so  tliat  we  have  to  do  with  brothers'  sons,  it  is 
clear  therefore,  that  our  most  ancient  authorities  only  recognises, 
or  at  any  rate  only  mentions,  agnatic  relatives  as  under  the 
obligation  of  the  blood-feud.  ,  ■  j   c  •  4.- 

The  question,  whether  and  how  far  a  primitive  kind  of  justice 
was  administered  within  the  sib,  is  one  on  which  I  cannot  enter^ 
For  offences  against  the  community,  such  as  theft,  J  &c.,  a  common 
and  most  terrible  punishment  may  have  been  expu  sion  from  the 
community.  In  this  relation  we  have  a  most  remarkable  equ^ion 
in  Sans.  (Vedic)  paTavrj  =  k.^.  vrecca,  0.  Sax.  wrekUo,  O.H.G. 

'^Tt  mLrtmployed  for  discovering  l^ie  guUty  were  even  in 
the  primeval  period,  ordeals,  especially  by  fire  ^^^^er  (A.  Kaeg^ 
Alter  und  Herkunft  des  germanischen  Gottesurteds  FesUchrvft  zw 
i^griiZng  der  xxxix.  Versammlung  deutscher  PhUologen  .nd  Schul- 

manner  in  Zurich,  1887).  ,  ,  ,  „  >,;„i,pr  n<;«!ooiation 
The  union  of  several  clans  (..^-e.)  produces  a  higher  assoeiatio^i 
which  we  may  call  the  canton  or  also  the  tribe.  That  such  com 
binations  were  formed  even  in  the  primeval  period  for  common 
oijeltrand  especially  for  military  P-P°-' f  ^^^^^^^^ 
Only  it  does  not  seem  as  though  a  fixed  uniform  name  na 
estblished  itself  at  that  time  for  these  higher  political  units.  In 

*  Delbriick  differs  in  Ld^t's  Altar.  Jus  P.  297  ^*svel-ja-s}, 

t  Etymologically  connected  with  er-a^pos  and  Wtn.  swci^  v 
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the  Avesta  we  find  used  to  express  this  conception:  zaMu  and 
ofa«AM  =  0  Pers.  dahyush ;  in  Sanskrit  the  Wp  is  followed  by  the 
jana;  m  Greek  the  tribe  is  called  .^SAov,  </,v'A^,  and  also  yivo,;  in 
Slavonic  the  Teutons  were  divided  into  pagi^GStYi.  gavi, 

O.H  Gr.  gomvv  and  Mates  =  Goth.  ],iuda.  The  latter  alone  recurs 
m  the  same  or  a  similar  sense  in  several  western  Indo-European 
languages :  Goth  ].^uda,  O.H.G.  diot=^O.l.  Math,  Osc.  Lta, 
Umbr.  tota,  Lith.  tauta,  "  district."  ■ 

to  l\n"'i°"^'"'''P!r  f  .P^-e^sio^  or  viles  must  have  served 
to  also  express  the  combination  of  several  clans.  When  such 
combination  took  place,  it  became  necessary  to  choose  one  of 

fb^v:  Itotott'"^'''^  ^'"^"^^^^^  ----  business  and 
?L  eVuit  on  Sanr^i'""'  commander.  It  is  not  impossible' that 
office^         '  ^^•^«'^  =  Lat.  rex,  I.  H,  designated  some  such 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  first  beginninc^s  of  thp  ^, 

attack...    The  .ame  •^^^^i^rn^TJ^J^^XZ'Tf 
It  is  in  clans,  individual  or  confederated  +>.n+ 

enough  that  their  mi^rratiirZ  I  !  ^""^^  P^^^*^^  out  often 
of  history.    It  was^vTo^v  . T  ^""^  threshold 

of  village'comLrt  esTary^f  th'T^^^^^^^  ^  ^-b- 

desire  of  better  soil,  to  cut  t'h  r  cro;s  J^ke  t  f  S^^^^^  T  n  ' 
pull  down  their  lightlv-built  hnt<,  T'l.    ^-^i    ""fl^etn  of  Ctesar, 
wagon,  with  its  team  of  o. t  and  T  ek  tt  '^""'''^ 
land.     The  sweet  Avord  '  fa^helnd     I  T  ^"  ^ 

for  primitive  man  nor  did  it  n.n  attractive  sound 

was  Applied  to  t^^o  iMlttTn'nl  ""p'^'^  basis 
those  wandering  times  people  and  IrJ  I" 
as.  pluku,  "tSop,"  "Sy ;"'e/  aS  G (?-''-%fo^o ^  of. 
ddm,  "a  king's  followers;''  Windisch%  ^rT  1  Pf^P^*^  "  =  O-I. 
pkd.-kist.  m.,  p.  246,  1866)  Tnd  thP  '/  1    /"  ^-  ^-  ^• 

commander  or.o/e.oW    It  was  t  thlZ?'^      l'^-  ^'"''""^  *he 
regal  or  princely  power  were  drLn  t^  ter  and 

*  Of.  Maine,  p  ^'^  '  ^''^'P'  '^^^ 
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mere  chance  that  the  Slavonic  tribes,  whom  we  beUeve  to  have 
remained  nearest  to  the  original  home  (ch.  xiv.),  were  the  longest 
to  remain  in  ignorance  of  regal  power.* 

I  must  unfortunately  abstain  from  following  the  development 
of  these  factors  further,  and  can  only  conclude  this  chapter  by 
lightly  touching  on  one  question  more,  viz.,  whether  the  various 
clans  or  confederations  of  clans,  which  we  must  suppose  to  have 
existed  in  the  primeval  period,  were  united  under  one  common 
appellation.    There  are  not  wanting  scholars  who  maintain  this 
view,  and  who  hold  that  the  common  name  of  the  Indo-Europeans 
was  Aryans,  which  is  inferred  from  the  agreement  of  Sans,  drya, 
Zend    airya  with  the  native   name   of  Ireland,    i^riu,  Erenn 
(Zimmer,  B.  B.,  iii.  137).   But  granted  the  comparison  is  correct — 
Windisch,  Kelt.  Spr.,  p.  139,  doubts  it— I  would  not  venture  to 
draw  such  a  conclusion  from  it.    Turn  where  we  may  amongst  the 
European  members  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  everywhere  we 
find,  be  it  in  Greece  or  Italy,  be  it  amongst  the  Slavs  or  the 
Teutons,  scattered  tribes  with  separate  and  individual  names :  it 
is  only  in  quite  late  times  that  collective  appellations  appear,  and 
they  are  generally  bestowed  from  without.    That  Indians  and 
Iranians  alike  call  themselves  drya,  arya,  airya,  is  just  a  proof  of 
their  uncommonly  close  connection  with  each  other,  which  is 
without   parallel   amongst  Indo-European  peoples.    The  word- 
stem  in  question— the  original  meaning  of  which  is,  by  the  way, 
quite  obscure— may  recur  amongst  other  Indo-European  peoples 
(cf  Ario-vistus,  I.  aire,  airech,  "  nobiUs  "  =  Sans.  aryaJca),  but  that 
it  was  a  collective  appellation  for  the  Indo-Europeans  generally, 
seems  to  me  an  unlikely  thing,  at  any  rate  as  soon  as  we  come  to 
regard  the  original  people  as  split  into  a  number  of  tribes  or 
clans. 

*  Cf  Miillenhoff,  DeutscU  Alter twmslcunde,  ii.  34,/.  Tlie  name  for  king 
fO  S  ktuncqn,  kunczl)  was  borrowed  in  primitive  Slavonic  times  from  the 
S5onir(TH.G.  kU|7,  O.N.  Iconungr)  The  Teutons,  again  borrowed 
their  Goth  rciks,  O.H.G.  rihhi,  &c.,  from  the  Celtic  (T-  The  loan  o  tbe 

Teui  Goth  andhahts,  &c.,  from'  the  Gallic  amhactus,  falls  under  thesamehead 

^^X;.^Got.^;it1F^«l>de,  B.  B.,  iii.  13)  and  I.  flaitk,  "lordship," 
fint-li  mlda  fO  S  vlada.,  a  loan  ?)  are  primevally  related.  _ 

G  Cfxll  is  not  'yet  quite  clear.     A  new  interpretation  is  pven  by 

BetzeSb^Ser  ii'  174)  ;  he  takes  ^^^'^^'^^'''.^f.f^^^^^^ 

foundation  of  ^a<r.A6^.,  and  compares  *0a<r<  ;  Zend  house,  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Lith.  gimtis,  "natural  kind,"  so  that  0a<r<^./<.  would  0- H-^," 

"  clan-lord  "    F:(»'a|  and  ripaavvos  are  perhaps  foreign  [B.  B.,  xiy.  309). 
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KELIGION, 


Difficulty  of  the  Task-I.  A  Short  History  of  the  Comparative  Mytholo<ry 
of  the  Indo-Luropean  Peoples:  Max  Miiller,  A.  Kuhn,  W.  Schwartz, 
W.  Mannhardt,  E.  H.  Meyer,  0.  Gruppe-II.  Indo-European  Etymo- 
logical Equations  touchmg  the  Belief  in  the  Gods  and  Cults  :  Conclusions 
therefrom-III.  Concluding  Remarks  :  Priest  and  Physician-Sacrifice- 
JncTor  wSV         ''''  ""^  C^^l^^-Q^^«'i°"°fI°^'^ortality 

In  the  infancy  of  a  nation  the  ultimate  questions  as  to  its  higher 
spu-itual  life  may  be  comprehended  in  the  single  inquiry  :— 

Had  the  original  people  a  religion  ? 
Did  the  original  Indo-Europeans  wander  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  dull  and  mdifferent,  obeying  appetite  alone,  prmii  ac  ventri 
oJoefZzmfes,  burdened  with  the  fear  of  phantoms,  magic,  and  super- 
stition in  Its  thousand  forms  1  Or  had  they  raised  their  gaze  to 
the  heavens  above,  with  their  terrors  and  their  wonders?  And  if 
so  in  the  sun  that  drives  away  the  hostile  night,  in  the  lightnin- 
which  descends  in  fire  upon  the  earth  but  foreruns  the  refreshing 
ram,  in  the  storm  which  bursts  from  heaven,  uprooting  high 

Z™1  ^^^^^^^  stands  above 

the  earth  and  never  changes,  did  they  but  see  mere  natural  forces 
now  kind,  now  terrible?  Or  did  'they  imagine  beings  in  and 
Identical  with  the  phenomenon  itself,  who  sat  to  judge  and  pu5sh 
right  and  wrong,  the  incarnation  of  a  moral  irder  a  d  ^a  Taw 
divme?  Did  they  bow  the  knee  in  reverence  and  offe  prayeT 
a  d  song  ?  Were  sacrifices  offered  to  avert  the  wrath  of  heaven^oi- 
gifts  made  to  get  return?  Were  there  already  people  who  had 
succeeded  in  persuading  others  that  they  were  the  chosin  inter 

a  hi^e  of  blessedneT"?  ''''^  ^^em  live 

just  no\s  the  history  of  the  religion  and  mythology  of 
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the  Indo-Europeans  in  the  most  ancient  times  is  the  subject  of 
views  so  different,  and  so  fundamentally  opposed  to  each  other,  that 
it  seems  impossible  at  present  to  take  up  a  safe  and  well-founded 
position  with  regard  to  them.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  an  in- 
tolerable omission  if  the  subject  of  religion  were  left  undiscussed 
in  this  work. 

Our  design  is  to  put  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  matter  in  three 
sections  :  in  the  first  we  shall  endeavour  to  sketch  with  the  utmost 
brevity  the  outlines  of  a  history  of  the  Comparative  Mythology  of 
the  Indo-European  peoples,  as  we  intimated  on  p.  15.  Next,  we 
shall  subject  those  linguistic  equations  which  bear  on  cults  and  the 
service  of  the  gods  to  an  examination  as  to  their  value  for  purposes 
of  history.  Thirdly,  we  shall  append  in  a  final  section  some 
scattered  remarks  upon  ancient  Indo-European  belief,  and  especially 
on  the  doctrine  of  immortality. 

I.  A  Shoet  History  of  the  Comparative  Mythology  op 
THE  Indo-European  Peoples. 

The  founders  of  the  Comparative  Mythology  of  the  Indo- 
European  peoples  must  be  considered  to  be  Max  Miiller  and 
Adalbert  Kuhn,  whose  views,  however  much  they  may  frequently 
diverge  on  details,  have  so  much  that  is  fundamental  in  common 
that  they  may  here  be  treated  together.    They  are  based  on  three 
leading  ideas,  maintained  by  these  two  scholars :  first  the  con- 
viction, due  indeed  to  the  brothers  Grimm,  that  myths  have  their 
root  not  in  any  creation  proceeding  from  a  higher  stratum  of 
society,  say  the  priestly  or  the  minstrel  class,  but  like  language 
itself  in  the  depths  of  the  people's  soul ;  second,  the  conviction 
that  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  Indo-European  belief  in  the  gods 
was  to  be  found  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rigveda,  some  of  which  are 
indubitably  based  upon  the  observation  of  natural  phenomena,  and 
which  came  to  be  better  known  just  at  the  time  when  both  scholars 
were  in  the  prime  of  their  working  life  ;  third,  the  observation  that 
precisely  these  hymns  of  the  Rigveda  display  so  much  resemblance  to 
the  myths  of  related  peoples,  as  regards  both  content  and  language, 
that  they  must  date  from  the  time  of  the  primeval  Indo-European 
period.    A.  Kuhn  has  endeavoured  to  establish  cycles  of  Indo- 
European  myths  of  this  kind  in  large  numbers  :  suffice  it  to  hero 
refer  to  his  works  on  Gandharvas  and  Centaurs  {K.  Z.,  1),  'Epivvs, 
Saranyu  (ib.),  on  Manus,  MtVws,  Mannus  {K.  Z.,  iv.  81,/.),  'Ep/A^s, 
Sarama,  Sirameya,  Wuotan  {Haupts  Z.,  vi.  117,  /.),  Die  Hm-ahkunft 
des  Feuers  und   des  Gottertrankes  (Berlin,   1859),   and  others. 
Especial  boldness  in  interpreting  mythical  names  as  referrmg  to 
natural  phenomena  is  shown  by  Max  Miiller,  whose  studies  in 
mythology  and  the  history  of  religion  may  be  found  in  his  lectures 
on  the  Science  of  Language,  Essays,  Introduction  to  the  Com- 
parative Science  of  Religion,  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  (London, 

^^A  summarv  of  what  Max  Miiller  now  believes  to  be  possible  in 
the  matter  of  Comparative  Mythology  is  given  in  his  Biographies 
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of  Words,  pp.  188-98  (Eeligion  and  Myth).  Here  we  come  across 
such  equations  as  'AttcAAwv  =  Sans,  ajwrnuvdn,  "removing,  opening," 
'AOrivYj  =  Sans. ahand!,  "moniing,  day,"  'A;>(tAAoi;s  =  Sans.^aAaryw  from 
aAar,"day,"  Bptcnyis,  if  for  *Bapo->jts,  the  offspring  of  Brises,  conquered 
by  Greeks  given  to  Achilles  =  Sans,  hfsaya,  conquered  by  Pani,  kc. 

The  source  of  myth,  according  to  both  investigators,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  nature  of  language  itself.  "It  is,"  says  A.  Kuhn 
{Die  Entivicklungstufen  der  Mythenbildung,  Ahh.  d.  Berl.  Ah  d.  W., 
1873),  "  a  conclusion  which  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be 
generally  admitted  that  the  foundation  of  mythology  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  domain  of  language,  and  that  its  most  important 
factors  are  polyonymy  and  homonymy." 

This  multiplicity  of  expression,  however,  is  due  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  tendency  of  language  to  choose  out  one  oialy  of  the  properties 
of  any  object,  in  the  formation  of  substantives,  as  for  example,  when 
night  is  termed  dark,  obscure,  humid,  tkc,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  poetical  metaphor,  as  when  beams  of  light  are  called  reins, 
fingers,  hands,  or  cows.  Originally  men  said  "daylight  has  dis- 
appeared, night  is  coine,"  then  with  poetical  metaphor,  "  the  cows 
have  disappeared,  the  dark  spirit  of  night  has  stolen  them  away." 
Thus  the  original  expression  ceased  by  degrees  to  be  understood, 
lales  were  told  of  the  cattle  of  Helios,  or  of  the  cattle-lifting  of 
Cacus,  (fee,  and  the  myth  was  created. 

Max  Miiller's  view  is  extremely  similar;  it  is  summed  up  in  the 
sentence  :  "Mythology  is  but  an  old  form  of  language."  The  way 
in  which  he  conceives  mythological  phrases  to  have  originated  may 
be  seen  from  what  he  says,  e.g.,  in  Growth  of  Religion,  on  the 
auxiliary  verbs.  These  verbs,  such  as  "  he  is,"  "to  be,"  "I  was  " 
originally  bad  a  fuller  meaning,  and  were  equivalent  to '"breathe" 
(Sans,  as  d,-u  "breath"),  "grow"  (G.  <^v^\  "dwell"  (Sans.  vai). 
When,  therefore,  the  ancient  Aryans  wished  to  say  anything 
about  the  sun,  moon,  earth,  mountains,  or  rivers,  they  could  not 
justsajras  we  do,  "  the  sun  is  there,"  or  "it  rains,"  they  could 
only  think  and  declare,  "the  sun  breathes"  {sx^ryo  asti),  "the  rain 
rains  Above  all  it  was  impossible  for  the  ancient  Aryan  to  do 
anything  but  designate  the  objects  he  perceived  as  actively  dointr 
something.  The  sun  is  the  lighter,  the  warmer,  the  nom-isber^ 
the  moon  is  the  measurer ;  the  dawn  is  the  awakener,  &c     "  Here 

lCwarrf.lfT^'-°^  '^^^^ 
atterwards  call  figurism,  ammism,  anthropopathism "  (p.  187) 

What  Max  Muller  takes  to  be  the  farther  course  of  myth^makini 

s  exemplified,        in  the  myth  of  Apollo  and  Daphne!  thSe  wat 

0'st  t^7ZU"T''"-'.''  *^^-^---<^  =  ^-i>^V,  "she  that  burn"" 
(  sbe  that  lightly  burns"  ,  a  name  at  the  same  time  for  the  dawn 
and  the  laurel.    Of  the  dawn  the  tale  was  told  that  he  sun  p  - 

Zt  Uie  hn  f         ^^"^^^     ''''  ^^'-'^  °f  dawn  was  b  t 

^in^  h  d  ^T^°?'  '""^  '^'!?  t«  be  that  Apollo  (the 

Z4efinrril:i7y^    ^^p'^-'  -  ^-4o: 

The  key-note  running  through  the  whole  mythology  of  the 
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Indo-European  peoples  is  then,  according  to  the  views  of  Max 
Miiller  and  Kuhn,  that  nature  is  viewed  as  endowed  with  life; 
and  not  least  that  a  contest  is  waged,  and  an  antithesis  present 
amongst  them,  whether  in  the  tragedy  of  the  thunderstorm,  in  the 
shapes  assumed  by  the  clouds,  or  rather  in  the  regularly  recurring 
change  from  day  to  night.  "  The  main  foundation  of  the  religions 
and  myths  of  most  Indo-European  peoples,"  says  A.  Kuhn  {Ubco- 
Entivicklungstufen,  p.  126),  "is  the  contest  between  the  powers  of 
light  and  darkness,  which,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  carried  out 
by  none  of  them  further  than  by  the  ancient  Bactrians.  Their 
tradition,  like  that  of  all  the  other  Indo-Europeans,  is  permeated 
by  the  final  victory  of  light,  whereby  the  powers  of  light  become 
the  conquerors,  whereas  those  of  darkness  are  temporarily  or  per- 
manently imprisoned  or  subdued.  That  this  final  triumph  of  the 
light  must  have  come  to  be  the  general  conviction  of  all  the  Indo- 
Europeans  at  a  time  while  they  were  yet  one  people,  is  shown  by 
the  witness  of  their  name  for  the  gods,  which  is  a  word  derived 
from  the  root  div,  'to  lighten,'  and  consequently  is  a  proof  that 
they  recognised  and  worshipped  these  powers  of  light  as  their  lords 
and  as  leaders  of  their  lives." 

These  fundamental  views  of  the  two  scholars  named  have  recently 
been  the  subject  of  attacks  which  have  been  made  from  different 
sides,  and  by  specialists  of  equal  authority,  with  the  purpose  either 
of  modifying  the  views  of  Max  Miiller  and  Kuhn  in  important  points, 
or  of  totally  overthrowing  them.  The  school  of  Miiller  and  Kuhn 
started  to  reconstruct  the  Indo-Europeans'  religion  from  the  oldest 
literary  monuments  of  the  Indo-European  peoples,  from  the  Veda,  the 
Zend-Avesta,  the  Edda.  Modern  popular  beliefs  were  only  utilised 
in  a  very  secondary  degree,  and  even  then  they  were,  in  imitation  of 
Grimm,  regarded  as  faded  reminiscences  of  the  ancient  heathen  gods 
and  heroes,  who  had  been  driven  from  the  popular  mind  by  Chris- 
tianity, "The  popular  story  of  the  wild  hunter  and  his  furious  crew 
vras  the  last  remnant  of  the  high  and  holy  worship  of  Woden  in 
olden  times.  "  The  ancient  god  lost  his  confiding  nature  and  his 
familiar  features,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  dark  and  awful  figure 
to  which  there  was  still  some  power  left.  Dead  alike  to  men 
and  their  service,  he  sweeps  through  the  air  on  his  wanderings  a 
spectral  and  fiendish  form  "  (J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie,  il'^  870). 
As  early  as  1849,  W.  Sciiwartz  had  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
this  view  in  a  programme  entitled  "  Uer  Volksglaube  und  das  alte 
Heidentum,"  and  had  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that  so  far  from 
popular  beliefs  of  modern  times  merely  containing  the  fragments  of 
a  higher  mythology,  they,  on  the  contrary,  had  in  many  cases  faith- 
fully preserved  the  roots  from  wdiich  the  higher  deities  that  exercise 
their  sway  in  the  Edda  and  elsewhere  had  originated.  This  opinion, 
assisted  by  the  steady  growth  all  over  Europe  of  the  passion  for 
collecting  the  tales,  stories,  customs,  and  usages  that  still  live 
amongst  the  people,  has  gradually  led  to  a  new  departure  in 
Comparative  Mythology  of  which  the  most  prominent  representa- 
tives in  Germany  are  Wilhelm  Mannhardt  and  Elard  Hugo  Meyer. 
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^  Mannhardt's  renunciation  of  the .  line  followed  by  Miiller  and 
Kuhn  is  contained  in  the  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  his  Wald- 
und  Feld-kulte.  "  I  cannot,"  he  says  on  -p.  xvi,  "  help  avowing  that 
in  my  opinion  Comparative  Philology  has  not  yet  borne  the  fruits 
which  in  a  too  sanguine  mood  were  expected  from  it.  The  only 
certain  results,  at  any  rate,  that  have  been  obtained  are  limited  to 
a  very  few  names  of  gods  (such  as  Dyaus-Zeus-Tius,  Parjanya-Per- 
kunas,  Bhaga-Bog,  Varuna-Uranos,  &c.),  germs  of  myths,  to  which 
may  be  added  numerous  analogies,  which  however  do  not  necessarily 

imply  actual  descent  from  a  common  origin   I  am  afraid  the 

history  of  the  science  will  have  to  describe  them  (such  parallels  as 
Sarameya-Hermeias)  rather  as  displays  of  ingenuity  than  as  ascer- 
tained facts,"  &c.    On  the  other  hand,  it  became  more  and  more 
clear  to  him  that  our  handbooks  of  ancient  mythology  only  contain 
what  the  reiiuement  of  town  life  had  made  out  of  the  original  beliefs 
of  the  people.    "Now  under  this,  the  mythology  of  the  learned, 
there  may  be  discerned  just  a  mythology  of  the  people,  which 
betrays  the  most  startling  similarities  to  the  popular  traditions  of 
the  peasant  of  northern  Europe."    These  analogies  extend  to  folk- 
tales, stories,  and  customs,  not  less  than  to  mythical  personifica- 
tions, to  the  "moss-folk"  and  "wood-lady"  (  =  Dryades),  wild  men 
^^"t^^^'s.  P'^°>  Satyrs),  "  water-lady  "  (  =  Thetis),  Ac. 
la  hue,  all  the  spirits  which,  both  in  antiquity  and  in  modern  times. 
Haunt  wood  and  plain  and  house  belong  to  the  set  of  original 
Ideas  from  which  many  exalted  deities  or  heroic  figures,  as  can 
still  be  proved,  derive  their  origin.    "Thus,"  concludes  the  work 
relerred  to,  "Schwartz'  discovery  that  the  popular  beliefs  of  the 
peasantiy  contain  the  germs  of  the  higher  mythology,  in  a  form 
analogs  "^"^      i^^mediately  identified,  is  confirmed  by  important 

This  same  idea  that  the  original  Indo-European  people  believed 
rather  in  spirits  and  demons  than  in  gods,  combined  with  the  theory 
01  ancestor  worship,  which  has  of  late  been  brought  into  prominence 
particularly  by  anthropologists,  and  is  maintained  to  have  been 
the  source  of  a  1  beliefs  in  the  gods,  is  to  be  found  in  Elard  Hugo 
&of  M  ■  1  MytUlogie,  and  since  the 

hi  Germany  P'^^^P'        ^''""^''^  ^^^^^^i^^  «^  mythology 

In  the  opinion  of  this  savant  there  are  three  stages  in  the 
history  of  mythology,  which  Meyer  terms  the  belief  in  departed 
•spin  s,  :n  spnuts  generally,  and  inlods  (cf.  Indog.  MytheT,ll\Tf) 
I  the  first  period  mythological  thought  begins  with  the  idea  that 
he  oul  contnnies  to  live  for  some  "time  after  death,  sometimes 
rcsid  ng  in  plants  and  animals,  and  can  injure  its  e  lemTes  ^d 
assis  Its  friends.  These  souls  'require  food.^  The  old  st  form  of 
miv e^::.ir        "r'"P  TIHs  stage  of  b  it/  which 

peoples,  such  as  the  Chinese  the  E'^^^thns  th.  P  '  "'^'^''^^ 
worship  has  continued  to  fonn  ^^^o^^^S^^^ 
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period  coincides  with  the  stage  in  the  history  of  culture  in  which 
life  is  supported  by  hunting. 

During  the  second  period  the  ghosts  tend  more  and  more  to 
become  spii'its,  first  spirits  of  the  wind,  and  then  demons  of  the 
thunderstorm  and  of  the  rain.  From  their  midst  individual  spirits 
with  mythical  names  begin  to  detach  themselves.  Spirits  of  light 
still  remain  in  the  background.  The  stage  of  culture  is  that  of 
pastoral  life.  The  Indo-European  peoples  spent  most  of  this  period 
together,  the  Grseco-Indo-Persian  peoples  living  together  longest. 
An  example  of  this  purely  Indo-European  belief,  as  it  appears,  is 
sought  by  E.  H.  Meyer  in  the  linguistic  and  mythical  identity  of 
the  Gandharvas  with  the  Centaurs,  whom  he  regards  as  demons  of 
wind  and  weather.* 

The  third  period,  in  which  individualised  demons  and  deities  of 
light  become  gods,  belongs  to  the  time  when  the  Indo-European 
peoples  had  separated,  and  had  advanced  to  agricultural  life  and  a 
regular  form  of  government.  "  When,  nevertheless,  we  are  sur- 
prised by  the  similarity  between  two  deities,  belonging  say  to 
two  different  Indo-European  peoples,  this  similarity  is  due  to 
the  identity  of  the  material  produced  in  the  earlier  periods  and 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  higher  figure,  and  also  to  analogous 
development,  rather  than  to  any  common  origin  of  the  figure." 

Thus  the  tendency  of  this  departure  in  Comparative  Mythology 
was  to  dethrone  the  primitive  Indo-European  gods  of  heaven  and 
light,  and  to  set  troops  of  wind  and  weather  spirits  in  their  places. 
We  have  now  finally  to  mention  an  attempt  designed  to  deal  the 
death-blow  to  the  notion  that  the  primeval  period  had  any  belief 
of  any  sort  or  description  in  the  gods,  and  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Indo-Europeans  were  totally  without  religion.  It  is  what  I  conceive 
to  be  a  most  important  work,  viz.,  Otto  Gruppe's  Die  Griechischen 
KuUe  und  Mythen  in  ihrer  Beziehung  zu  den  Orientalischen 
Religionen,  of  which  as  yet  only  the  first  volume  (Leipzig,  1887) 
has  appeared.  It  contains  two  chapters,  of  which  one  consists  ot 
a  review  of  the  most  important  attempts  to  explain  the  origin  ot 
cults  and  myths,  while  the  other  deals  with  the  most  important 
literary  monuments  from  which  the  history  of  myths  and  cults  is 

derived,  t  ,      .  .  ,  .  , 

The  correctness  of  the  three  fundamental  positions,  on  which,  as 
we  remarked  above  (p.  406),  the  hypotheses  of  Miiller  and  Kulni 
rested,  and  which  the  Demonists  had  not  at  any  rate  m  pnncipJe 
renounced,  is  absolutely  denied  by  0.  Gruppe  Mythology  is  not 
the  religious  language  of  the  people,  it  is  the  creation  and  the 
property  of  the  higher  classes  of  society,  it  is  conscious  composi- 
liol  a  ^division  of  artificial  poetry.     Tlie  Rigveda-and  here 

*  L  V  Schroder  endeavours  to  find  female  beings  of  the  same  or  a  similar 
kind  in  the  Apsara«,  Aphrodite,  Swan  Maidens,  &c.  {Grtcchischc  Gotta  w,d 

Ilcroen,  i.  ]887);  cf.  above,  p.  162.  Fritzsche); 

t  Cf  Bcrl.  Fhilologischc  Wochenschrift,  Nos.  29  and  30,  8  (K  i  ritz^^^^^^^ 

The  Classical  Review,  Feb.  1888  (F.  B.  ie^- or.^) ;  Dcntschc  LitaaturMg, 
No.  14,  1888  ;  Lit.  Ccntralhlatl,  No.  14,  188'J. 
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Gruppe  is  following  the  path  struck  out  by  A.  Ludwig,  and  further 
pursued  by  A.  Bergaigne — reveals  to  us  anything  but  the  sway  of 
the  naive  poetry  of  nature.    In  its  oldest  parts  it  abounds  in  a 
"  pruned  "  theology  and  in  priestly  refinements.    For  all  that,  it 
remains  the  most  important  source  for  us,  one  in  which  we  are 
still  able  to  find  the  origin  of  all  religion  and  all  mythological 
expressions,  in  certain  proceedings  which  subsequently  came  to  be 
called  cults;  for  ritual  is  the  source  of  all  religion.    The  priest 
poiu-s  streams  of  oil  on  to  the  blazing  fire  to  hasten  the  dawn  of  day. 
These  streams  are  called  the  eager  cows  which  hasten  to  mate 
with  Agni.    The  latter,  therefore,  is  placed  in  the  bosom  of  his 
own  mother  in  order  himself  to  beget  himself  (p.  455).    Even  the 
Indo-Europeans  before  the  dispersion,  though  they  knew  no  gods, 
went   through   certain  proceedings,  the  source   of  subsequent 
ceremonies,  with  which  certain  ideas  were  associated  that  were 
destmed  one  day  to  become  condensed  into  mytholoo-y  or  trans- 

f'^ff^u^  '"^^^  ^'^^'^^  ^'P-  ^^y^'  of  libations  (p. 

1.77)  :  "The  cult  was  not  merely  associated  with  a  revel,  it  actually 
was  the  revel;  the  gods  were  worshipped  by  the  intoxication  of 
the  worshipper,  the  enjoyment  of  the  intoxicating  drink  constituted 
the  act  of  devotion." 

And  third  and  last :  Every  pretended  Indo-European  name  for  a 
god  or  gods,  every  pretended  Indo-European  name  for  any  cere- 
mony formmg  part  of  a  cult,  which  Comparative  Philology  has  as 
yet  unearthed,  is  either  phonetically  unfounded  or  inconclusive 
m  meaning.  The  Indo-Iranian  peoples  are  allowed  "a  limited 
"(pul]         "P^™iti^e  ceremonies"  for  their  primeval  period 

There  still  remains,  and  remains  to  be  explained,  the  undeniable 
agreement  which  the  religions  show  in  their  myths  and  cults  an 
agreement  however,  which  stretches  far  beyond  the  region  covered 
by  the  Indo-European  peoples.  This  shows  that  the  resemblances 
are  not  to  be  explained  on  any  theory  of  inheritance,  but  are 
rather  due— and  here  we  come  to  the  real  and  final  object  aimed  at 
Dy  i^ruppe— to  tremendous  borrowing,  owing  to  which  "forms  of 
religion  from  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt  were  imported  in  large  quan- 
tities to  Greece,  to  India,  and  to  the  centre  and  north  of  Europe  " 

ihe  triith  of  this  hypothesis  is  to  be  demonstrated  in  the 
volumes  to  follow,  the  present  one  is  only  designed  to  pave  the 
T  °"  ''^''^       sections  20-25  (f7.6er  die  mg. 

Here  we  close  our  brief  account  of  the  currents  and  counter 
currents  which  at  the  present  day  permeate  the  history  of  the 
religion  and  mythology  of  the  Indo-European  peoples^s  Jur 
investigations  have  in  all  cases  to  take  language  as  ?heh-  stt  tini 
point  we  turn  at  once  to  the  discussion  of  those  IndoyuJipean 
equations  which  refer  to  cults  and  the  belief  in  gods  aSt 
which,  as  we  saw,  objections  were  raised  first  by  Mannhkrrand 
theu  much  more  definitely  by  0.  Gruppe.  ^^-^annnaiat,  and 
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II.  Etymological  Indo-European  Equations  Rbfeuring 
TO  Cults  and  the  Belief  in  Gods. 

Anyone  who  looks  over  the  considerable  mass  of  equations  which 
have  been  accumulated  referring  to  Comparative  Mythology,  and 
observes  that  a  scholar  of  the  rank  and  influence  of  Max  MuUer 
still  to  the  present  day  supports  the  largest  part  of  them  {of.  above, 
p.  407),  will  agree  with  us  that  it  is  no  mean  service  on  the  part 
of  0.  Gruppe  to  have  been  the  first  to  point  out  quite  clearly  that 
the  linguistic  science  of  the  Comparative  Mythologists  is  no  longer 
coincident  with  the  linguistic  science  of  Comparative  Philologists. 
Indeed,  if  one  takes  up  a  firm  position  on  the  ground  of  the  phonetic 
laws  which  up  to  now  have  been  recognised  as  correct,  one  will 
have  to  go  so  far  as  to  believe  that  with  the  exception  of  a  certain 
number  of  agreements,  which  will  be  put  together  shortly,  scarcely 
one  of  the  mythological  equations  as  yet  put  forward  is  without  its 
difficulties,  phonetic  or  otherwise. 

The  time-honoured  equation  of  Mtvws,  Sans.  Mdnu,  Teut.  Mannus 
is  wrecked  on  the  fact  that  the  Greek  word,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
termination,  cannot  be  reconciled  as  regards  its  root-vowel  with  the 
Indo-European  *manu,  to  which  the  Indian  and  Teutonic  words  go 
back.  It  is,  therefore,  no  safer  than  the  comparison  of  G.  Kep^epos 
=  Sans,  fdrvara,  gahala,  by  means  of  which  the  dog  of  the  nether 
world  is  assigned  to  the  primeval  period.  The  Teutonic  Wuotan 
has  been  interpreted  by  means  of  the  Indian  vata,  "wind-god, 
wind ; "  but  in  the  first  place  the  Sans,  vaia  {*vntd)  is  connected 
with  the  Eng.  wind,  Lat.  ventus,  which  invalidates  the  comparison 
with  Wuotan. 

Instead  of  G.  'Epivu's  =  Sans.  Saranyii  one  would  expect  *'Ep€ivi)s, 
for  G.  Kivravpo<;  =  ^?ias,.  gandharvd,  a  *Kev0avpo<:,  for  O.N  Ld]>urr  {& 
god  of  warmth)  =  Sans,  vrtrd,  which  some  compare  with  a  G.  "Op^pos, 
a  *Vol]mrr.  The  equation  of  Sans.  Farjdnya,  Lith.  Perkunas,  to 
which  again  O.S.  Perunii  seems  to  belong,  O.N.  i^^^/Ti  presumes  at 
the  least  that  the  Indo-European  tenuis  had  declined  into  a  media 
in  Sanskrit.  An  Indo-European  fundamental  form  for  G.  Ovpavos 
=  Sans.  Vdnma  even  has  not  yet  been  found.  The  identity  of 
'A7rdXA.(ov,  'AttciAwv  with  Sans,  saparyenya  (above,  p.  130) :  Sans. 
sapary  is  questionable  because  of  the  e  of  Lat.  sejoelio  {  =  sapary). 
The  comparison  of  G.  'Ep/xetas  =  Sans.  Sdrameyd  separates  the  Greek 
word  from  expressions  of  related  meaning  such  as  ep/xaiov,  epfiT^vev?, 
&c.  The  explanation  of  the  Lat.  Neptimus  by  means  of  the  Vedic 
apdm  napdt,  "off-spring  of  the  water,"  might  indeed  have  somethmg 
to  say  for  itself  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  just  the  insigni- 
ficant portion  of  the  Vedic  phrase  {na2^dt)  which  has  been  retained 
in  the  Lat.  Neptilnus.  Tlie  Lat.  Mars  and  his  comrades  Mamets, 
Mdvors  can  only  be  connected  with  the  Sans.  Mm^t  by  a  series  ot 
philological  feats  of  legerdemain,  &c.  I  refuse,  of  course,  absolutely 
to  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  equations  m  which  a  deity  s 
name  is  explained  by  the  invention  of  some  Indian  or  otiier  worn, 
such  as  G.  Nto;8i7  =  Sans.  *nyavd  (Max  MuUer),  or  H</>at<rT09  =  ban.. 
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*ydhhe7/ishta  (L.  v.  Schroder,  above,  p.  162);  for  every  one  will 
admit  that  for  historical  inferences  as  to  the  primeval  period  such 
instances  are  quite  useless. 

Now,  it  is  indeed  possible  to  make  one  important  point  in  favour 
of  the  above  equations,  and  others  of  the  same  kind.  It  may 
be  said  that  mythical  names  are  from  the  beginning  enveloped 
in  marvellous  and  superstitious  ideas  of  the  most  varied  description, 
and  that  the  possibility  of  popular  etymology  counteracting  the 
operation  of  phonetic  laws  is  in  their  case  particularly  strong. 
And  that  we  admit 


Say  that  the  agreement  in  mythical  function  between  the 
Sans,  saranyti  and  the  G.  'Eptv7;s  is  striking,  which  is  certainly  con- 
tested by  Mannhardt  :  it  would  be  quite  possible  that  the  form 
Ep«ia;s,    Epevvr?,  postulated,  was  attracted  by  the  G.  ipuvvm  and 
became  EptviJs  when  the  Erinyes  became  the  furious  goddesses  of 
revenge  in  Greece.     But  this  is  a  path  which  craves  very  wary 
walkmg     That  the  comparison  of  G.  KeVa^/,os  =  Sans,  gandharvd 
IS  phonetically  suspicious  has  been  recognised  both  by  E  H  Meyer 
and  also  by  L.  y.  Schroder.    Both  endeavour  to  effect  the  remedy 
by  means  of  a  popular  etymology,  the  former  assumes  (Indoq 
Mythen,  1.  165)  refei;ence  to  Kevro'o,  and  ^p  {ai^p  ■  gandharvas  i 
"goaders  of  the  air  ),  the  latter  {Griechische  G  utter  nnd  Heroen 
1.  /^)  regards  a  popular  connection  with  raC/jos  ("steer-hunters") 
as  probable.    Only,  both  scholars  have  omitted  to  note  that  if 
the  Sans  gandharva  is  to  correspond  to  the  G.  Kivravpo,  it  must  in 
accordance  with  known  phonetic  law  have  appeared  as  *jandharva 
which  would  necessitate  a  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  IndTan 
word  also.    Now,  though  the  assumption  is  on!  which  wS 

"  vapt  ?")'"stiirit  '^^f''-  S-^-  9antl 

patMeads^'  ^       '''''  ^  "^"'^      hypothesis  this 

,\.t^  against  these  considerations  consider  what  an  enormous  load 
these  hypotheses  have  to  bear  upon  their  feeble  shoulde  i  IL 

^irir-'^''^^^  ^^^""''^  ^^^--^^^^^  Gentium)  the  equation 
Manu-M,v^,  forms  the  text  to  a  section  (./.  §  39,  /)  which  ^ 
designed  to  demonstrate  that  certain  moJal  laws 'of  ^e  Indian 
Manu  (such  as  those  of  cleanliness,  doing  no  iniury  committZ 
no  murder,  no  theft,  no  he)  constituted  assort  oft  l^carc'de  eve? 
m  the  primeval  period.  Mann-Mi...  was  an  ancient  interpreter 
a  J-^cft  ^I  th  '^^^  the  primitive  Indo-European  period. 
a  tact  of  the  utmost  possible  importance,  and  decisive  nf  7lf ' 
who  e  question  as  to  the  view  we  are  to   ake  of  the  moral  ml 

been  put  forward  in  Comparative  Mythology  "  ^'^^^ 

Another  observation,  again,  thrusts  itself  on  the  nnf,"..  f 
one  who  examines  equations  ^f  the  kind  exemnirfin,r , 
apart  from  their  suspicious  or  non-suspictrcSS?;:^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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it  is  clear  that  they  are  always  confined  to  an  extremely  small 
number  of  languages,  those  quoted  above  (with  the  exception  of 
Parjdnya,  &c.)  to  two  languages.  The  majority  (7  : 12)  of  them 
are  placed  to  the  credit  of  Greek  and  Sanskrit.  This  consideration 
constitutes  another  objection  to  the  validity  of  such  equations  as 
proving  anything  about  the  religion  of  the  primeval  period,  for  it 
may  very  well  be  that  the  Greeks  and  Indians  had  a  set  of  myths 
and  religious  beliefs  in  common,  in  which  the  other  Indo-Europeans 
never  had  any  share,  as  indeed  E.  H.  Meyer  actually  assumes 
(above,  p.  410) ;  c/.  also  above,  p.  130. 

Absolutely  nothing,  of  course,  can  be  proved  as  to  the  primeval 
Indo-European  period  by  mythical  names  confined  to  the  Indo- 
Iranians,  such  as  Sans,  ydma  =  Zend  yima,  Sans,  vivasvant  =  Zend 
vivanhvant,  Sans.  mitrd  =  Zend  mithra,  Sans.  ast<m  =  Zend  ahura, 
Sans,  soma  =  Zend  haoma,  Sans,  apam  ndpdt  =  Zend  apdm  najxLt, 
Sans.  vrtrahdn-=Zend  verethragna,  Sans.  ydtu  =  Zend  ydtu  ("hob- 
goblin ")  ;  cf.  Spiegel,  Arische  Periode,  and  also  0.  Gruppe,  loc. 

cit.,  p.  86.  .       T  •  f 

If  we  wish  to  form  a  trustworthy  opmion  as  to  the  religion  ot 
the  primeval  period,  we  must,  I  beheve,  begin  by  laying  aside  such 
equations  as  those  described  above.  Having  done  this  we  have  the 
following  which  are  phonetically  safe,  and  which  have  this  much  m 
common  with  each  other,  that  they,  one  and  all,  originally  designate 
natural  phenomena  that  have— some  in  several,  some  m  only  one, 
linguistic  area— attained  to  the  dignity  of  divine  honours. 

Sans,  dydus,  "sky,"  "god  of  the  sky,"  G.  Zevs,  Lat.  Jupiter, 
Teut.  Tiu,  Zio. 

Sans,  ushds,  Zend  ushanh,  G.  ^yois,  Lat.  aurora  Lith.  auszra, 

Teut.  *austr6,  A.S.  Eostra  (a  spring  goddess). 
Sans,  agni,  Lat.  ignis,  Lith.  ugnis,  O.S.  ogn%  (G.  ^vp,  O.H.G.>«r, 

Umbr.  pir,  Armen.  hur).  '    , .  ^  a  n  

Sans.  surya,svar,  Lat.  s6l,  O.N.  sdl,  Lith.  ^^^^^.C/nir.  and  Coin. 

heul,G.  ^i\co,  (root  s^,  siv,  *sz2-r,  *sv-ar,  *sdv-el,  *sdvl ;  cf. 

J.  Schmidt,  K.  Z.,  xxvi.  9). 
Sans,  mas,  Zend  mdohh,  G.  /.^vr?,  Lat.  Mena,  Goth,  mena,  Lith. 

Menu  ;  cf.  above,  p.  306. 
Sans,  stdr,  Zend  stare,  Axmen.  astX,  G.  aarr,p,  Lat.  Stella,  Bret. 

sierenn,  O.H.G.  sterro. 
Sans  vdta  Lat.  ventus,  G.  d^TTjs,  O.H.G.  wint. 

&c.),  O.S.  nebo,  "sky,"  L  nd. 
Sans,  ndkti,  G.  i^i,  Lat.  nox,  &c.,  above,  p.  31.. 
This  list  obviously,  might  be  increased,  but  what  is  given  may 
suffic  to  It  i?  cle'ar  whit  sort  of  equations  and  agre-ei^^^^  h  y 
.    are  that  are  safe  in  the  field  we  are  -admg.    Ma^  we  hen 

assume  that  these  phenomena  of  "'^^f -XTpe  ig 
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in  tlie  primeval  period  even  a  dydds  meant  nothing  more  than  the 
vault  of  sky  above  the  heads  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  agni  nothing 
more  than  the  fire  kindled  by  their  hands. 

Before  assuming  any  attitude  with  regard  to  this  question, 
we  have  to  answer  the  previous  question,  whether  any  equa- 
tions whatever  can  be  traced  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  primeval 
period,  which  give  unequivocal  expression  to  the  divine  and  its 
worship. 

Here,  too,  there  are  series  of  words  which  agree  indeed,  but  whose 
agreement  proves  nothing  as  to  their  meaning,  such  as  Lat.  credo 
(I.  cretim),  Sans,  craddadhami,  G.  (Lat.  fundo,  Goth,  giuta), 
Sans,  hu*  G.  Oefu^,  Sans,  dhaman,  and  others  which  must  be  also 
excluded.  So,  too,  the  root  nem,  "sky"  (Sans,  namas,  "honour- 
ing, Zend  nemanh,  I.  nem,  "  sky,"  nemed,  "  shrine  ; "  cf.  also  G.  veuo? 
Lat.  nemus),  may  have  acquired  its  ritual  meaning  at  a  late  period 
(Sans,  ndmati,  "  he  bows  ").  There  remains,  however,  a  number  of 
equations,  small  but  sure,  which  an  extravagant  scepticism  alone 
can  mamtani  did  not  possess  a  religious  significance  that  had 
foUows^—         ^  ^^""^"^  primeval  period.    They  are  as 

L  Sans,  devds,  Lat.  dens,  Lith.  dfeivas,  O.L  dia,  O.N.  tivar 

god,  root  0?..;  Indo-E.  dei-vo-s.  Touching  this  equation,  even 
^P-.^^l)  ^^""^'^^  t^at  "the  root  dw"  (this,  though,  is 
not  the  thing  m  question,  but  the  clear-cut  substantive  deivo) 
in  the  pro-ethmc  period  comprised  some  other  ideas  in  addition 
to  the  three  already  mentioned  (light,  sky,  lordship),  which  come 
somewhat  nearer  the  later  meaning  of  "  god."t 

2.ZexiAspehta,  "holy"  (Sans,  pmirc^,^  " ofi-ering "),  Lith  szweri- 
tas  O^S.  svem,  Goth,  hunsl,  A.S./M,  O.N.         "offering  " 
^  6.  Sans,  yai,     worship,  dedicate,  offer,"  Zend  yaz,  G.  cJWi 
aytos,  ayos  (certainly  only  Grseco-Indo-Iranian).  ' 

4.  Here  I  place,  though  with  some  misgivings,  +  the  equation, 

compared  either  with  -otl^f'tlf.B-^!')^,?^^^^^ 

to  whom  the  offering  is  made  ^r  who  is  invoked)     ThrcUmiLi  i  cZ^ 

anses,  O.N        with  Sans,  dm,  Zend  ahhu,  can  carcely  beTust  fied 

•n«aR-d^~  S:  d2^ 

+  The  difficulty  consists  in  this  that  tliu        «f  j-t,  t 
iii  the  phonetic  ro.nbiuationVriu  Latin  h.^^  }^  '^'^^PP^arance  of  the  g 

(with  Bugge)  rather  witli  Gotf  ^Jg"  JJ"f.  ^^^^"If',':  --npares/ta 

Schwei.ei-Sidler         ^^r'too^V^^tos^^K  fSlT -^Ir 
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Lat.  jidmen  =  Sans,  brdhman,  hrahmdn,  only  I  do  not  consider  it 
right  to  infer  from  it  the  existence  of  a  word  for  priest  in  the 
primeval  period  with  as  much  certainty  as  Wackernagel  {Der 
Urspnmg  des  Brahmanismus,  Basel,  '77)  and  many  others  after 
him  have  done.  The  Lat.  Jidmen,  to  judge  by  its  formation  (cf. 
agmen,  fldmen,  Mmen),  seems  rather  to  have  originally  been  a 
neuter  noim  (otherwise  we  should  have  expected  */Zc??wd),  and 
therefore  corresponds  primarily  to  Sans,  brdhman,  "  worshipping." 
Then,  through  the  meaning  "body  of  worshippers,"  "congrega- 
tion," Jidmen  came  to  get  the  sense  of  "priest"  {t-f.  J.  Schmidt, 
Die  Pluralb.  d.  Indog.  Neutra,  p.  24). 

The  number  of  Indo-Iranian  agreements  belonging  to  this  class 
is  considerable,  such  as  Sans.  ndma&,  Zend  nemanh,  "  worshipping  " 
(cf.  above).  Sans,  pra-vac,  Zend  fravac,  "publish"  (the  sacred 
doctrine),  Sans.  sam-7car,  Zend  hafiJcar,  "prepare  the  offering," 
Sans  hotrd,  Zend  zaothra,  Sans,  hdvana,  Zend  zavana,  Sans. 
prdbhrti,  Zend  frabereti,  Sans,  dprt,  Zend  dfri-vacanh,  "benedic- 
tion "'Sans  stu,  stuti,  stdtdr,  stoma,  Zend  stu,  stuU,  staotar,  staomxi. 
Sans,  prd^asti,  Zend  framsti,  "  worship  of  the  gods,"  Sans,  ga, 
qdtlid,  Zend  gd,  gdthd.  Sans,  mdntra,  Zend  mdthra  Sans,  atharvan, 
Zen^  atharvan,  Sans.  Mtar,  Zend  zaotar,  &c.  {cf.  Spiegel,  Arische 

Periode,  30).  .  , ,  .         j.  a.T,„ 

Obviously  these  Indo-Iranian  equations  prove  nothing  as  to  the 
primeval  period.  In  some,  certainly  dubious,  cases  however,  their 
fundamental  ritual  meaning  may  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Indo-Iranians.  If,  for  example,  it  is  probable  that  Goth  gup  is  to 
be  traced  back  to  *ghu-to  and  belongs  either  to  Sans.  hH  {havana 
Zend  zavana),  "to  call,"  or  to  Sans,  hu  hotar,  Zend  o 
offer"  this  would  indicate  that  Teutonic,  too,  at  a  veiy  eaily 
period,  possessed  a  root  gheu,  ghu,  with  a  meaning  of  religious 

'""l  am,  therefore,  convinced  that  in  the  primeval  Indo-European 
nPriod  there  did  exist  predicates  expressing  the  div  ne.  The 
auestion  nowi  are  to  consider  that  the  shming  sky, 

the  sun  the  fire,  the  dawn,  the  storm,  the  thunder  were  the 
subiects'of  these  predicates  as  early  as  the  primeval  period.  Now^ 
l  a^of  the  affi,?native  opinion,  and  am  moved  thereto  by  the 

^TilS  comTt'e  Teutons,  of  whom  Caesar  says  (^^       vi.  21) : 
Jellrium  ab  hac  — ^  "crS 

neque  Druides  habent,  qui  rebus  ^7'"^^,  P;^^'?"\  eernunt  et 
student.     Dcorum  numero  eos  .  solos  ducunt,  quos 
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quorum  aperte  opibus  juvantur,  Solem  et  Vulcanum  et  Lunain, 
reliquos  ne  fama  quidem  acceperunt."  * 

Next  come  the  Persians,  touching  whom  the  statement  of  Hero- 
dotus (i.  131)  runs  as  follows  : — dyoA/iara  /xev  kol  vrjovg  km. 
ovK  ev  vofiw  Trotev//.evov?  iSpvea-Oai,  oAAa  /cat  rotcrt  Trotevo-i  fiwpcrjv 
eiriffiepova-i,  (L?  /xev  e/xot  8ok€€iv,  ot6  ovk  av6p(DTrocf>via<s  evofuarav  tov; 
Oeovs ^  Kardirep  ol  "EWyves  ehai  •  ol  Se  vo/jLi^ovcri  Att  /x€v  iirl  ra 
vifrrjXoTaTa  rwv  ovpemv  di/aySatVofre?  Ova-La:;  epSfLV  tov  kvkXov  irdvra 
Tov  ovpavov  Aia  KaXeovre^  •  dvovoTL  Be  TyAtw  re  koI  (TeXrjvrj  Kol  yrj  kol 
TTvpX  Koi  vSart  Kal  dve/xotg  •  tovtolctl  fxev  /JLovvoun  Ovovai  dp^Oev, 
iTri/j.€fj.a0-^Kaa-L  Se  Kal  Trj  OvpavLrj  Oveiv  irapd  re  'kacrupimv  fxaOovTc; 
Kal  'ApajiLfDv. 

I  believe  these  quotations  need  no  commentary.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  they  contain  what  we  are  to  regard  as  the  kernel  of  the 
Indo-European,  and  also  of  the  Indo-Iranian  belief  in  the  gods. 
_  Next,  however,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  unassailable  fact  that 
m  all  Indo-European  religions  certain  supreme  gods  and  national 
gods  have  been  evolved  out  of  natural  phenomena.  The  most 
illummmg  example  is,  after  all,  the  series  :  Sans.  Dydiis,  G.  Ze,;'; 
Lat.  Jujnter,  Teut.  Tiu,  Zio,  Indo-E.  *Dyeus.  ' 

The  nature-power  shows  itself  most  distinctly  in  the  Vedic  Dvaus 
which  nevertheless  carries  the  epithets  pitd,  jdnitd,  dsura.  If  it 
IS  the  case,  as  has  recently  been  assumed  {cf.  v.  Bradke,  Dydus 
Asura,  Ahura  Mazdd,  und  die  Asura's,  Halle,  1885),  that  in  pre- 
Vedic  times  Dydm  was  the  name  of  the  supreme  sky-god,  and  only 
faded  away  so  as  to  become  a  mere  designation  for  the  visible  sky 
!u    ?r'°  ^'^^      consequence  of  excessive  development  of 

the  devas,  the  personification  of  the  sky  cannot  have  gone  very  far 
in  that  prehistoric  period,  else  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  why  the 

times  Probably,  however,  dydus  meant  nothing  more  in  the 
Indo-Iranian  (as  in  the  Indo-European)  period  than  rhv  k^kXov 
Travra  tov  ovpavov,  w  Ovalas  epSovai. 

-Sa^nVT'  to  the  equation,  G.  ovpa.6.  ('A.^xov.'S^,) 

-bans.  Varuna  (Sans,  dpvian,  Zend  asman,  " sky »),  if  this  is 
phonetically  correct.!  J  i& 

■'rpS'-^wl''''""!'  -^"f^  ^""^  obviously  only  examples  given  by  Cresar  bv 

t  Nether  does  A.  HiUebrandt  infer  more  from  it  (Varuna  und  Mitra,  p  151) 

2d 
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In  the  Homeric  world  the  Olympian  is  beyond  a  doubt  already 
both  the  national,  political  god  and  the  moral  ruler  of  the  world 
like  the  Varuna  of  the  Vedic  hymns.  Yet  he,  of  whom  it  is 
expressly  said  that  at  the  division  of  the  world  (//.,  xv.  192), 

Zevs  f^o-X  oipavov  evpvv  ev  aWipL  koL  vetjiiXyaL, 

cannot  conceal  his  origin  as  a  nature-deity.  Amongst  ancient  epic 
epithets  those  which  refer  to  the  actual,  natural  sky  still  pre- 
dominate.   """"-^  -^1-"  — ™ — n„«»   — \ 

"  rejoicing 
(crrepoTnyyepe 
ing  on  high 

{aarepoTrrjT-qs),  "brandishing  the  lightning's  flash"  (dpyt/ce'pawos), 
and  amongst  them  are  forms  of  such  primeval  stamp  as  evpvoira 
Zevs,  "  broad  eyed  sky  "*  =  kvkXos  Aids. 

Gradually  an  increase  took  place  in  the  number  of  epithets 
expressing  the  relation  of  the  gods  to  the  government  of  the 
world  and  of  mankind.  To  the  epithets  which  already  appear  in 
the  Iliad,  such  as  /xT^TieVa,  ^evto?  (only  once),  new  ones  are  added  in 
the  Odyssey,  t/cer^o-tos,  epKelo?,  and  in  later  times  this  class 
developed  tremendously  (opKios,  ayopaios,  ySovAatos,  ttAowios,  ovptos, 
itr6vj/Lo<;,  (fee). 

In  the  Teutonic  world  also  *Tivaz  (O.H.G.  Ziu,  O.N.  Tyr), 
although  even  here  he  was  early  specialised  into  a  war-god,  the 
Mars  of  the  interpretatio  Romana  (cf.  the  Mars  Thingsus  repre- 
sented as  a  warrior  on  the  recently  discovered  English  monument) 
can  be  clearly  recognised  as  a  sky-god,  and  in  particular  as  a  sun- 
god  (the  Sol  of  Caesar)  of  the  primeval  period  {cf.  Hoffory,  Der 
germanische  Himmelsgott,  Nachrichten  d.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  zu  Gottingen, 

p.  426,/.,  1888). 

Now,  seeiug  that  in  several  ancient  Indo-European  rehgions  one 
and  the  same  natural  phenomenon  has  developed  into  a  great,  into 
the  supreme,  god,  can  we  believe  that  the  beginnings,  at  least,  of 
the  worship  of  this  god  do  not  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  common 
origin  of  the  related  peoples  1 

I  am  therefore,  of  opinion,  and  in  this  section  I  am  only  con- 
cerned to  demonstrate  its  correctness,  that  even  if  we  put  aside 
everything  iinsafe  and  false  that  Comparative  Mythology  and  the 
History  of  Religion  have  accumulated  on  this  subject,  we  are,  solely 
from  the  consideration  of  perfectly  trustworthy  material,  more  and 
more  driven  on  all  sides  to  assume  that  the  common  basis  of  the 
ancient  Indo-European  religions  was  a  worship  of  the  powers  ot 
nature  practised  in  the  primeval  Indo-European  period. 
■  And,  perhaps,  yet  other  tendencies,  from  which  in  later  times 
systems  of  religion  were  developed  in  artistic  and  brilliant  forms, 


Tim.,  accordine  to  J.  Schmidt  {Die  PluralMldungcn  der  lndog.  Ncutra, 
p.  40?)  ''EffLaTneuter)  is  shown  ly  the  fonnul.  in  winch  alone  it  sumve^ 
especially  in  connection  with  the  primeval  ^'^""''ative  Z,,.  as  an  anti^^^^^^^^ 
ortl.e  Lt  rank,  which  is  not  to  be  n.easured  by  the  standaid  of  latci 
epoch.s.' 
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are  to  be  assigned  to  the  primeval  period,  although  here  the 
imagination  must  be  allowed  greater  play  than  it  has  enjoyed  thus 
far  m  these  pages. 

The  distinction  of  grammatical  gender  had  .been  made  in  the 
primeval  period.  Consequently,  inasmuch  as  the  incipient  process 
ot  personification  naturally  was  guided  by  the  gender  of  the 
appellation,  there  were  at  that  time  both  male  and  female  deities. 
JJyaus  and  Agni  were  male  beings  to  the  Indo-European,  Ushiis 
(as  early  as  the  Veda,  the  daughter  of  Bykus)  was  feminine.  The 
sun  and  moon  were  oppositely  sexed,  sometimes  one,  and  some- 
tmies  the  other  playing  the  part  of  husband  * 

But  this  brings  the  comparison  of  natural  processes  with  human 
mndpl  nf  IT  '^'""ll^T^  the  imagination  of  man.  And  on  the 
model  of  the  earthly  family,  where  the  influence  of  the  individual 

attrnti':  ZTT'I  '''''  «^        ^-'i  be 

tW  CnpT  1  /   '^''f  *°  the  powers  of  nature  also 

na         Z             t  foundation  of  this  is  fixed  in 

natiue  Itself.    The  hues  and  the  glory  of  the  young  dawn  are 

ft'm  vYew  bvTo''       TT'^T  l^-self  1  hrdden 

nom  view  by  gloomy  clouds,  the  might  of  the  thunderstorm 
speedily  roars  itself  out,  the  sky  alone  ^day  and  nigh  looks  down 
changeless  as  ever  upon  the  earth  beneath.  ^  And  as  all  the  natuS 
or  ~'  Ihetkv  ?hr  °^^^%I"^-European  noted,tok1h2 
wi  the  faThei  and  Sre  -"""^'""         '""^^^'^''^  ^^'^^  ^^-^^ 

i/^MeS^t«s:r--  •  ^^^---^^-^ 

ae^t;^;^Se?m»L:s-gSny^--^  - 

Sans  Lat.  dens  Lith.  dilwas,  O.N.  tivar,  "gods"  (  •  div 

shine,"  as  much  as  Dydus).  ^        ^  '  ' 

tttCnTmt  2:  It  tt^of '  °'h'-       P""^^^^  P--^'  - 
earth  "  may  n^t  have  been  ndlf  '""'^  ^^^Portance  ;  and  "mother- 
y  not  nave  been  added  as  a  complement  to  "  father-sky  " 

clearest  expression,  fo  our  fore?ntL,«  flf  conceptions  of  nature  finds  its 
woman,  the  silent  moon  bronl/tn^^^^^      ^'/"'i  "^"'1  gracious 

-inter  nights.    On  the  Medife™^^  tingling  frost  of  c^oudks 

the  tender  moon-goddess  assSn?)       .      °"  '^f  thought  of  as  feminine 
The  endless  enchanto  nt  ofsoutS™^  ^^'^''^  t™'^^  °f  ne 

possible  still  to  feel  and  Lde Stand  th    rnvTlf  ''^^  ^^'^y  ™<-^k'^«  i 

on  the  other  hand,  is  the  hard  nmW  I  "^ytl  ological  conception.  Helios 
<lestruction.    Before  them  fall  tWhilT'""'  T/'  deal  death  and 

logeu,"  p.  30,  1880).  '     ^"'i^'a'ndl.  dor  34  Vers,  deutscher  Philo- 
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until  afterwards  (Ved.  2:)rithivt  rndtU,  Nerthm  terra  mater,  Sec;  cf. 
J.  Grimra,  Deutsche  Mythologie,  i.^  p.  229,  /.). 

III.  Remarks  in  Conclusion. 

As  then  we  credit  the  original  people  with  a  stock  of  religious 
ideas,  it  follows  that  we  may  assume  that  certain  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  a  religious  kind  were  practised  in  the  primeval  period. 
I  must,  however,  confess  that  I  think  their  discovery  is  almost 
entirely  reserved  for  the  inquirers  of  the  future. 

If  there  were  priests  at  that  time — and  we  certainly  could  not 
obtain  satisfactory  linguistic  support  for  the  assumption  *— it  will 
be  well  to  conceive  them  rather  as  magicians,  warlocks,  and  sooth- 
sayers, than  as  preachers  and  guardians  of  divine  precepts.  One 
department  of  these  priests'  functions  certainly  was  the  treatment 
and  healing  of  diseases  {cf.  Lat.  medeor,  medicus  =  Zend  vimddanh), 
which  are  universally  regarded  as  due  to  the  influence  of  evil 
spirits.  Physician,  magician,  and  priest  may  have  been  identical 
in  the  most  ancient  epochs  of  culture.  In  the  Avesta  we  have  by 
the  side  of  urvard-haeshaza,  "  healing  by  plants,"  and  kareto-baeshaza,^ 
"  healing  by  the  knife,"  a  mathro-haeshaza,  "  healing  by  spells,' 
expressly  distinguished  ;  and  even  in  Homer  {Od.,  xi.  457)  the 
blood  streaming  from  the  wound  of  Odysseus  is  stanched  by  mcan- 
tation  (eTraotS^  8'  at/xa  KcAatvov  "ecrx^dov).  The  same  way  of  treatmg 
wounds  is  known  to  Pindar  {PytL,  iii.  51).  _ 

These  facts  in  the  history  of  culture  are  faithfully  mu-rored  in 
the  change  of  meaning  which  has  taken  place  in  the  O.S.  bajatt, 
baja,  -fabulari,  incantare,  mederi,"  Bulg.  baja,  "to  pronounce 
spells,"  and  O.S.  balija,  "magician,"  balistvo,  "remedy  Euss 
bacharl,  "  physician,"  which  are  connected  with  <fir)ixi,  fan  {of 
Miklosich,  ii.  W.,  p.  5).    In  Slav.  vraH,  too,  the  meanings  of 
"physician  "  and  "magician  "  run  into  each  other  {loc  cit.,  p.  ^95). 
In  Greek  I  have  endeavoured  {K.  Z.,  xxx.  465)  to  explain  aKeofiat, 
dKccrrd.  by  comparing  Sans,  sam  ^dnsati,  fastd,  ^"^^ 
The  nature  of  such  healing  spells  may  be  inferred  fiom  the 
remains  to  be  found  in  Teutonic  and  Indian  antiquity  {cf.  p.  29). 

£0,  historical  purpose,.  Saus/W 

-fees  s:.:2'i!J^:S5i!£=i/-'« 

priests  in  J.  Grin.m,  V.  Myth.,  i.  cap.  v.,  and  above  p.  ^<  /. 
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An  early  acquaintance  with  healing  herbs  and  simples,  especially 
those  made  from  poisonous  plants,  may  have  contributed  to  the 
effectiveness  of  those  mysterious  spells.  Cf.  Zend  vishcithra,  "a 
simple  derived  from  poisonous  plants,"  G.  (ftapixaKov,  Goth,  lubjaleisei, 
"art  of  poisoning,  magic,"  O.N.  lyf,  "medicine,  remedy."  The 
G.  iaojxai,  too  (  :  los  =  Sans,  vishd),  perhaps  originally  meant  to  pro- 
vide with  healing  drinks,  and  so  to  heal. 

Special  names  for  the  physician  naturally  do  not  appear  until 
late ;  though  the  Indo-Iranian  period  seems  to  have  rejoiced  in 
one:  Sans,  hhishdj,  bheshajd,  Zend  haeshazya,  N.P.  hizisk  {XvmQn. 
bzisk).  The  following  series  is  due  to  borrowing  from  west  to  east 
ni  ancient  times:  I.  liaig,  "physician,"  Goth,  lekeis,  O.S.  Leku, 
"  medicine." 

Here,  too,  the  notion  of  magician  and  sorcerer  still  appears  in 
M.H.G.  IdchencBre,  Idchenen.  On  p.  165  above,  we  have  seen  that 
the  smith  was  equipped  amongst  other  wonder-working  arts  with 
that  of  medicine.  In  Homer  the  physician,  the  i-qrrip  ^a/cwv,  is 
highly  honoured  (ttoUSv  d^ra'^w?  ^AAcoi/),  and  along  with  the  /^o(vTt?, 

soothsayer,"  and  TiKTw  is  reckoned  amongst  the  SrjfjLLovpyoi, 

people  who  exercise  crafts  useful  to  the  whole  people  "  (Od.,  xvii. 
384).  In  the  same  way  the  tdkskan  (reVrwv),  bkishdj,  and  brdkmdn 
are  mentioned  together  in  the  Rigveda  (ix.  112,  1).* 

If,  as  is  little  likely  to  be  doubted,  offerings  were  made  to 
heaven  in  the  primeval  period  to  purchase  its  favour,  appease  its 
wrath,  inquire  its  will,  or  by  way  of  returning  thanks,  f  then 

_  *  In  connection  with  the  most  ancient  phase  of  the  art  of  healint;,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  Indo-Europeans  possessed  a  tolerably  thorou<.h 

practice  of  sacrificing  animals  (above,  p.  29).    Possibly  it  is  not  accidental 
hat  several  coincident  names  for  scab  and  pustules  are  found  in  the  Indo 
Germanic  languages  (c/.  Sans,  dadr^c,  h^tderU-  in  derUos^cs,  "scabby," 

hPPn'nf  f        ^     •  ■  ^^"^^        P-  *85),  for  this  disease  muft  have 

i^aX  t?   1^  rr"'°V"'";S  to  the  dirt  and  uncleanliness,  which  we  a  ^  to 
3  '  '^I'^'^'^l'^^     the  pnmeval  period.    Talcmdn  in  the  Veda  is  a  fever 
M  OH  pT  ^f-'  f'^i-tl^^r,  Sans.  H.,  Lith.  7.d«X  O.S 

M,  OM.G.  moslo,  "cough,"  Sans,  mm,  G.  i/^iu,,  Lat.  vomo,  0  N  voiu 
sea-sickness,"  Lith.  w^i,  "vomit  "  w.ix.  ^owa, 

r..tJ'T^  i-''^''^'''      }V  collection  and  comparison  of  the  Indo-Euronean 

t  J.  Wackernagel's  view  that  Indo-European  offerings  must  have  hppn 

offfr?na«',3r''°™f°"^''  ^^^.''.'-tion  that  Homer  is  acquainted  neither  witli  thank 
^ sTid°of  '  '■'''l^i^'^^  considerable  qualification     W  en  i t 

IS  said  of  iEgisthus,  after  he  has  fully  executed  his  crime  [Od.,  iii.  274) 

TToWh  h\  unpl'  ?,t7,6  etwi/  M  Upo7s  fica/xoTs 
joAAa  S   iydX/xaf  i^^ji/ze;.,  6,pd<rnaTa  re  xpvaSv  re 
(KTiK^tras  fx^ya  ^pyov,  '6  oSnoTe  ^Knero  dvfif, 
can  anything  but  either  a  thank-offering  or  an  expiatory  offering  be  meant  ? 
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human  sacrifice  must  have  talcen  a  prominent  place  amongst 
them. 

Amongst  the  northei'n  peoples  there  is  evidence  for  its  existence 
until  late  in  the  Christian  era  (r/.  J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie, 
p.  38) ;  the  Greek  world  of  myth  is  full  of  this  usage,  and  even  in 
real  life,  as  in  the  case  of  the  offering  to  the  Lycaean  Zeus,  it 
survived  far  into  historic  times.  In  Rome,  too,  men  were  offered 
in  ancient  times  (E.  v.  Lasanlx,  Die  Siilinopfer  der  Griechen  mul 
Homer,  Wiirzburg,  1841;  Leist,  Grceco-italische  Rechtsgeschichie,  p. 
257).  Of  human  sacrifices  in  India  an  exhaustive  account  is  given 
by  Weber,  Indische  Streifen,  pp.  54-89.  In  the  east  and  in  the  west 
the  idea  that  nothing  but  the  offering  of  a  human  life  can  give  a 
new  building  any  prospect  of  permanence  has  shown  itself  very 
tenacious  of  life.  "  But  a  few  years  ago,"  K  Garbe  writes  to  me, 
"  when  the  great  railway  bridge  over  the  Ganges  was  begun,  every 
mother  in  Benares  trembled  for  her  children." 

The  gradual  growth  of  the  custom  of  selecting  a  criminal  or  a 
maimed  person  for  sacrifice  must  be  regarded  as  a  modification  of 
the  original  custom. 

As  for  place,  we  may  imagine  those  places  to  have  been  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  the  gods  where  the  power  of  nature  acted  most 
visibly  and  most  immediately  on  the  feelings  of  man,  mountain 
tops,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Persians  (above,  p.  417),  and  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  or  groves  and  forests.  We  have  already  spoken 
on  the  subject  of  the  worship  of  trees  amongst  the  European 
branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  of  groves  as  the  oldest 
temples  of  the  gods,  of  the  seat  of  the  highest  god,  the  oak,  the 
primeval  European  tree  (p.  277).  Amongst  the  Indo-Iranians,  too, 
the  idea  recvu's  that  the  divine  numen  had  its  abode  in  the  leaves 
and  twigs  of  sacred  trees  (cf.  J.  Wackernagel,  loc.  cit.,  p.  10) ;  but 
in  the  oldest  records  it  is  confined  to  the  individual  tree:  the 
idea  of  a  whole  grove  devoted  to  the  gods  is,  as  far  as  I  know, 
originally  foreign  to  the  Indo-Iranians. 

Finally,  we  may  here  briefly  consider  a  question  which  appro- 
priately comes  at  the  end  of  our  attempts  to  ascertain  under  what 
conditions  the  Indo-Europeans  moved  on  earth— the  question,  that 
is,  whether  anything  can  be  discovered  as  to  the  ideas  of  the 
original  people  about  death,  and  the  state  of  man  after  death. 

The  state  of  things  amongst  the  most  important  Indo-European 
peoples  as  regards  this  subject  is  briefly  as  follows  :— 

1  Amongst  the  Indians,  even  in  the  Veda,  a  common  abode  for 
the  departed,  a  place  of  beauty,  is  known  under  the  sway  of 
Yama  The  way  to  this  world  of  the  dead  is  guarded  by  two 
dogs,  called  sarame:i/au,  i.e.,  "  belonging  to  Sardmi,  the  messenger 
of  Indra  "  In  later  times  they  were  designated  (i/dmd  and  ruOala. 
In  this  world  of  the  dead  the  pitdras,  "the  forefathers,"  spend  a 
blessed  life,  though  they  are  connected  with  their  relatives  who 
are  left  behind  on  earth,  both  the  nearer  {sapinda)  and  tiie  more 
remote  Immdnodaka),  by  a  strictly  regulated  ancestor  worship, 
which  comprises  two  kinds  of  religious  ceremonies,  the  Pindapi- 
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tvyajm,  "  cake-ofiferiugs  to  the  m&ues"  {pinda,  whence  sapinda), 
aud  the  grdddhas,  "  festivals  in  memory  of  the  departed,"  which  are 
associated  with  free  gifts  to  the  Brahmans.  These  offerings  are 
absohitely  essential  to  the  welfare  of  man  in  the  next  world. 
Marriage,  kinship,  aud  testamentary  law,  therefore,  are  most  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  this  form  of  ancestor  worships.  Sons  are 
desired  in  order  that  they  may  make  these  offerings  to  the  dead. 
"  To  be  a  man's  heir  "  and  "  to  offer  the  dead  man's  meal  "  to  him 
are  convertible  expressions.  Cf.  for  all  further  information,  W. 
Caland,  Ueher  Totenverehrung  bet  einigen  der  indog.  Volker,  Amster- 
dam, 1888.  The  only  objection  to  the  primeval  character  of  the 
whole  of  this  set  of  ideas  is  the  single  fact  that  the  doctrine  of 
immortahty  is  absent  from  the  oldest  portions  of  the  Rigveda, 
which,  again,  never  mention  either  Yama  or  his  dogs  {cf.  0. 
Gruppe,  loc.  cit,  pp.  114,  241). 

2.  With  the  pitdras  of  the  Indians,  Caland  compares,  as  indeed 
many  had  compared  before  him  (Justi,  Geiger,  &c.),  the  Fravashts 
of  the  Iranians  {ih.,  p.  48),  a  word  which  only  occurs  in  the  younger 
Avesta.  They,  too,  were  at  bottom  the  shadows  of  the  departed, 
glorified  and  wrapped  in  the  radiance  of  divinities.  E.  Wilhelm 
("  The  Aryan  Period  and  its  Conditions,  and  the  Cult  of  the  Genii 
m  Ancient  Eran,"  two  essays,  Bombay,  1888)  only  partially  accepts 
this  view  of  these  extremely  many-sided  beings ;  in  his  account  of 
the  Fravashis  he  starts  rather  from  the  genii  than  from  the  manes 
of  the  Romans  as  Caland  does. 

3.  In  Greece  the  pessimistic  view  of  the  condition  of  the  dead 
after  death,  which  prevailed  in  the  Homeric  world,  is  sufficiently 
well  known.  Hades,  whither  the  soul  wins  after,  and  only  after, 
bunal,  and  which  even  in  the  Iliad  is  not  without  the  figure, 
nameless  as  yet,  of  the  dog,  is  a  place  of  terror  aud  of  awe.  The 
ancient  Nekuia  vividly  depicts  the  shadowy,  incorporeal  life  of 
unconsciousness  which  the  d^evr/va  K^p-qva  of  the  departed  lead 
there.  It  is  better  to  be  a  day-labourer  on  earth  than  kino-  of 
the  dead.  The  verses  of  the  poem  {Od.,  xi.  566-631),  in  which^the 
shadows  continue  m  Hades  the  occupations  of  their  lifetime  and 
in  which  a  sort  of  hell  for  sinners  is  described,  are  reiecte'd  bv 
Wilamowitz  {Horn.  Unters.,  p.  204,/.),  probably  correctly,  as  later 
interpolations  (posterior  to  600);  cf.  also  Kirchhoff,  Odyssee,  p  231 
Mermes  first  appears  as  v,Kpo^of^n6^  in  the  younger  Nekuia,  and 
here  lor  the  first  time  comes  in  contact  with  the  Egyptian  Thoth 

the  advocate  of  the  soul  before  the  throne  of  Osiris  " 
•  ^^'^^ 'n^the  Oc^y.sey  (iv.  561,  /.)  mention  is  made  of  the  Elysium 
in  which  the  fair-haired  Rhadamanthus  reigns,  where  life  flows  bv 
pleasantly,  and  where  there  is  no  winter  and  no  rain.  To  this  the 
Hesiodic  conception  of  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed  in  Oceanm 
attaches  itself,  where  the  heroes  under  the  lordship  of  Kronos 

WhVcan  dS  S'l  t''"  ^  ""'^  witLit  car  .' 

^  K  '""^  g'-adually  appearing,  a  new 

Sn"  /;/  M-l?^''.^V"^^^  '''''      oriental  tales  and 

teaching  {cf.  MuUenhoff,  D.  A.,  i.  65)? 
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From  all  this  we  see  that  ancestor  worship*  and  the  cult  of  the 
dead  have  no  place  in  the  Homeric  world,  and  can  have  none. 
We  can,  however,  observe  how  in  post-Homeric  times  {cf.  Nagels- 
bach,  Nachhomerische  Theologie,  p.  407),  even  in  the  Tragedians,  the 
notion  of  the  divinity  of  the  souls  of  departed  heroes  becomes 
gradually  more  defined.  By  this  time  a  general  cultus  of  the  dead 
(to,  vofii^oixeva,  x'^ea-Bai  Koi  ivayi^etv)  spreads  more  and  more,  and 
has  indeed  many  points  in  common  with  Indian  atid  Eoman  ritual. 
That  the  Oeol  Trarpwoi  were  these  ancestors,  worshipped  as  divinities, 
as  Caland  conjectures,  is  beyond  proof. 

4.  The  state  of  things  at  Rome  may  be  dismissed  more  briefly. 
The  belief  in  and  worship  of  the  dei  parentes,  the  divi  Manes,  the 
Lares,  &c.,  are  so  engrained  in  the  life  of  the  Roman  that,  as 
regards  Rome,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  ideas  are 
primitive. 

5.  As  for  the  Teutons,  the  question  as  to  their  belief  in  a  life 
after  death,  and  the  worship  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed  among 
them,  deserves  fresh  critical  investigation.  The  main  point  to  be 
determined  is  the  extent  of  the  influence  exercised  on  the  Teutonic 
world  in  this  matter  by  Grseco-Roman  or  Christian  views.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  it  might  perhaps  be  possible  to  decide  whether 
such  conceptions  as  that  of  the  Norse  Valhalla,  of  elfs  and  dwarfs, 
— in  which  Kuhn  indeed  {K.  Z.,  iv.  100)  would  see  spirits  of  tribal- 
heroes — of  the  Wild  Hunter,  All  Souls'  Feast,  Hel,  the  goddess  of 
the  dead,  &c. — can  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  primeval 
Teutonic  period. 

Proceeding  to  examine  the  historical  conclusions  which  we  are, 
or  are  not,  justified  in  drawing  from  the  facts  that  we  have  thus 
set  forth  so  briefly,  the  first  thing  we  have  to  insist  upon  once 
more  is,  that  all  linguistic  evidence  which  has  been  brought  forward 
in  support  of  an  original  Indo-European  belief  in  immortality, 
equations,  that  is,  such  as  Kcp^epos  =  Sans.  (^ahala,\  MtVa)?  =  Sans. 
Manu,  "EpiJi9j';  =  Sdrame7/d,  Taprapos  =  Sans,  taldtala  is  either  so 
demonstrably  false,  or  at  least  so  unsafe,  that  it  cannot  be 
expected  to  throw  any  light  on  the  question  here  under  discussion. 

The  cardinal  point  seems  to  me  to  be  whether  the  belief  in  the 
continued  existence  of  departed  ancestors,  and  the  duty  of  con- 
tinuing to  honour  them  by  means  of  ofl'erings  to  the  dead,  which 
we  have  encountered  in  several  quarters  of  Indo-European  territory, 
are  so  firmly  rooted  there  from  the  beginning  of  all  tradition,  that 
we  are  compelled,  on  the  ground  of  the  resemblances  to  be  found 

*  The  ofifering  to  the  dead  which  is  made  by  Odysseus,  and  which  is  a  quite 
isolated  case,  caunot  be  regarded  as  such.  ,  ,    ,  .  „„„eo;«n 

t  As  for  the  agreement  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Indians  m  the  possession 
of  a  dog  in  the  nether  world,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  whole  conception  ol  a 
trial  of  the  dead,  with  Osiris  as  judge  of  the  dead  ahippopotamus-hke  guaidw^^ 
of  the  nether  world,  Anubis,  the  conductor  of  the  dead,  also  recurs  n  ancient 
Egypt  (Diimichen,  GescUchtc  d.  alien  ^gyptens).  Cf.  to  Cerbcuis  J.  van 
dcm  Gheyn,  CcrUrc,  Bru.xelles,  1883.  The  ligure  of  Charon,  fe"7man  o^^the 
dead,  is  not  vouched  for  in  Greece  until  quite  late  (Wilamowitz,  Hovi.  Unlo- 
such.,  p.  225). 
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in  the  modes  of  conceiving  and  practising  ancestor  worship,  to 
regard  them  as  primeval,  i.e.,  as  Indo-European. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  is  not  the  case,  at  any  rate  not  so 
long  as  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  Greek  ancestor  worship, 
quite  apart  from  that  of  the  Indians,  is  forthcoming.  At  present  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it  is  to  be  made  probable  that  the 
idea  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  departed  and  the  necessity 
of  worshipping  them  existed  from  primeval  times,  and  was  not 
gradually  introduced  amongst  the  Greeks.  This  may  afford  the 
measure  of  the  scepticism  which  the  author  feels  towards  the 
books  of  Leist  that  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  in  which 
the  assumption  that  ancestor  worship  existed  amongst  the  Indo- 
Europeans,  is  one  of  the  main  pillars  on  which  that  scholar  rests 
his  views  as  to  the  history  of  the  family  and  of  morality  amongst 
the  Indo-Europeans.  Even  Caland  in  his  careful  investigation, 
mentioned  above,  only  goes  so  far  as  to  infer  that  "the  Indo- 
Iranians  ascribed  divine  power  and  glory  to  those  who  had  departed- 
m  the  past,"  whereas  he  displays  reserve  in  his  treatment  of  the 
question  "whether  the  original  Indo-Europeans  conceived  of  the 
departed  as  deified  beings." 
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Autochthony  and  Myths  of  Migration — The  Oldest  Abodes  of  the  European 
Members  of  the  ludo-Germanic  Peoples:  Slavs,  Teutons,  Celts,  the  Balkan 
and  Apennine  Peninsulas — The  Scene  of  the  Joint  European  Culture 
bounded  by  the  Danube,  the  Carpathians,  Dnieper,  and  Pripet — Original 
Home  of  the  ludo-Iranians  in  East  Iran— Prehistoric  Point  of  Union 
between  the  East  and  West  Indo-Europeans  in  the  Steppes  of  South 
Russia,  about  half-way  up  the  Volga,  the  Oldest  Name  of  which  ("Pa)  Is 
probably  of  Indo-European  Origin — The  Condition  of  the  most  Ancient 
Indo-Europeans,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Steppes  of  Southern  Europe — The 
Question  of  the  Scyths — Conclusion. 

That  the  European  members  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race,  whom  we 
shall  make  our  starting-point  in  the  following  discussion,  regarded 
themselves  as  autochthonous  inhabitants  of  the  lands  they  dwelt 
in,  is  a  well-known  fact.  According  to  ancient  sagas  as  to  the 
origin  of  man,  the  Greeks  were  created  by  Deucalion  from  the 
bones  of  "the  great  mother"  (from  stones);  according  to  the 
Hesiodic  account  the  third  race  of  men  was  produced  from  ash- 
trees  (iK  fxeXiwy) — both  primeval  ideas,  as  is  shown  indeed  by  the 
Homeric  verse  (Od.,  xix.  163)  ;  ov  yap  airo  Spvos  iaat  •n-aAai^arou, 
ov  8'  dTTo  TreVpiys,  "  thou  art  not  sprung  from  the  oak  renowned  in 
story  or  from  a  rock." 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Greece,  Pelasgians,  Leleges, 
Kaukones,  &c.,  were  all  regarded  as  yrjyeve'Ls,  "sprung  from  the 
earth,"  or  Trpodikqvoi,  "  antecedent  to  the  moon,"  and  certain  tribes 
like  the  Athenians  particularly  prided  themselves  on  havmg 
occupied  their  territory  from  all  time  (Herod.,  vii.  161). 

Similar  views  were  held  in  the  north.  According  to  the  Scandi- 
navian myth  the  name  of  the  first  man  was  ash;  "  ash,"  and  the 
Germans  of  Tacitus  derived  their  origin  from  the  god  sprung  from 
the  earth  (deus  terra  editus;  Germ.,  c.  2),  Tuisco.  And  the  historian 
adds,  it  was  improbable  that  Germany,  informis  terns,  aspera  coelo, 
tristis  cultu  aspectuque,  would  ever  appear  a  desirable  goal  for  auy 
nation  to  migrate  to.  . 

By  the  side  of  these  obviously  original  beliefs  in  autochthony 
meet  amongst  several  Indo-Germanic  peoples  a  series  of  myths  ot 
migration,  in  which  some  have  been  fain  to  see  reminiscences  o 
wanderings  from  a  distant  home.    We  mean  the  Jiueas  story  oi 
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the  Romans,  the  noi-thern  narrative  of  the  Ynglinga-saga  about 
Odin's  journey  from  Asgard  to  Tyrkland  through  Gardariki 
(Eussia)  to  Saxlaud  (Germany),  the  Troy  saga  of  the  Franks,  and 
many  others. 

Only,  all  these  stories  on  closer  investigation  ai-e  seen  to  be  so 
padded  with  learned  accessories,  and  in  part  so  directly  contradict 
other  saga  traditions — it  is  only  necessary  to  call  to  mind,  for 
instance,  the  contradiction  to  the  journey  of  Odin,  above  mentioned, 
contained  in  the  account  in  Jordanis  (c.  4)  about  the  coming  of  the 
Goths  from  Scandza  (Scandinavia) — that  it  seems  impossible  to 
extract  any  satisfactory  kernel  of  historic  truth  out  of  this  compli- 
cation of  learned  and  fantastic  ideas. 

We  shall,  therefore,  attach  but  little  weight  in  the  following 
discussion  to  such  direct  traditions  amongst  the  separate  Indo- 
Eiiropeans  as  to  the  origin  of  their  respective  nationalities.  Our 
object  is  to  determine  the  geographical  scene  of  the  stage  in  the 
history  of  culture  which  we  have  described  in  the  previous  pages,  i.e., 
the  original  home  of  the  Indo-Europeans.  We  begin  our  analysis 
of  this  subject  with  an  attempt  to  form  some  idea  of  the  ethnology 
of  our  quarter  of  the  globe  in  the  most  ancient  times,  and  we  start 
with  the  north  of  Europe,  with  that  race  which  at  the  present  day 
occupies  the  east  of  our  portion  of  the  globe,  the  Slavs.* 

It  is  generally  known  that  these  peoples  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  history  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  under  the  name  of 
Ke^eii  (Tacitus,  Germ.,  46)  or  Venedi  {Vlinj,  Hist.  Nat,  is  96) 
and  their  abode  at  this  period  can  be  made  out  with  tolerable 
certainty.    On  the  one  hand,  they  cannot  yet  have  touched  the 
north  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  for  this  district  was  occupied  by  the 
1  ersian  Sarmatas  or  Sauromatse ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  cannot 
on  the  west  have  crossed  either  the  Carpathians  or  the  Vistula  •  for 
as  far  as  the  river  mentioned,  Tacitus  is  acquainted  with  Teutonic 
tribes  which  partially,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bastarnte,  extended 
over  It  as  far  as  the  modern  Galicia  and  farther ;  and  in  the  ancient 
^etic  or  Dacian  and  Pannonian  proper  names,  large  numbers  of 
\Ahich  have  come  down  to  us,  no  one  as  yet  has  succeeded  in 
discovering  any  trace  of  Slavonic.    If  then,  in  the  beginning  of  oui- 
era,  the  abode  of  the  Slavs  must  be  sought  north  of  the  Black  Sea 

"Sti  ^^^^"1^  ^''^        Carpathians,  it  is  also 

probable  that  the  same  people  was  settled  in  the  district  mentioned 
as  much  as  five  centuries  earlier.  Herodotus,  who  is  the  first  to 
give  us  any  information  as  to  the  east  of  Europe,  mentions  to  the 
north  of  the  (probably  Persian)  Scyths.  who  covered  the  lower  course 
of  the  four  great  streams,  the  Dniester,  the  Bug,  the  Dniepennd 
IcytSr  TnfrT''  ^^'"^       expressly  "designatesS'non 

hpn  neS^i:^:!;-:  rthn;Ss  ^t^i» 

phonetic  laws,  however,  the  N.,o.'  of  Rero^^tX^lTZ 

*  For  the  following  I  have  been  able  to  emijlov  an  unnnhH.1,„  i  u  , 

Leskien  on  the  "  Oricrinal  Homo  nf  fTio  «^1„  '  "  1  ""P""ii«"ed  paper  by  A. 
kindness  has  placed  a1  my  dlplal  ''^''^  '^^'^  s'-«at 
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recognised,  correspond  fairly  well  with  the  name  of  the  town  Nur 
[cf.  O.S.  nurija  "  territorium"),  which  is  situated  on  the  bank  of 
the  stream  Nurzer,  a  tributary  of  the  Bug  (the  confluent  of  the 
Vistula).  If,  however,  the  'Nevpol  were  Slavs,  the  same  may  be 
assumed  of  the  BovSivoi,  who  are  described  by  Herodotus  (iv.  108) 
as  a  fair  and  blue-eyed  eOvo's  eov  fxiya  Koi  ttoAAov  ykavKov  re  ttSv 
Icrxupihg  ia-TL  kol  irvppov,  and  whose  home  is  placed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Neuri,  in  a  wooded  country  abounding  in 
otters  and  beavers,  as  does  the  modern  Pripet,  the  tributary 
of  the  Dnieper  (the  Borysthenes ;  cf.  Kiepert,  Lehrhuch  der  alien 
Geographie,  'p.  342). 

The  oldest  and  the  real  home  of  the  Slavs,  therefore,  proves  to  be, 
as  K.  MiilleuhofF  points  out  in  more  detail  in  D.  A.,  ii.  89,  the 
district  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Dnieper,  west  as  far  as  the 
Carpathians  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Vistula,  eastwards  in  the 
direction  of  the  Finns  as  far  as  the  uppermost  basin  of  the  Volga 
and  the  Don. 

North  of  the  Slavs,  and  intimately  connected  with  them,  the 
Prusso-Lettish  branch  of  languages  was  situated  ;  these  tribes  are 
first  mentioned  as  the  ^Estii  of  Tacitus  (c.  45)  on  the  amber  coast, 
then  as  the  Galindse  and  Sudini  of  Ptolemy,  the  neighbours  of  the 
Venedse.  Miillenhoff  (ib.,  p.  22)  makes  it  probable  that  "the  stock 
collectively  spread  from  the  souther  south-east,  so  that  the  swampy 
district  of  the  Pripet  was  once  its  natural  boundary  to  the  south, 
and  the  original  basis  of  its  diffusion."  An  argument  of  J.  v. 
Fierlinger's  (K.  Z.,  xxvii.  480)  tends  to  show,  from  the  form  of  the 
name  Nevpot,  which  is  recorded  by  Herodotus,  and  in  which  the 
Balto-Slavonic  phonetic  law  of  the  change  of  Indo-European  ev,  eu 
into  ov,  ou  (G.  hrXm-aa,  Lith.  plduti,  0.  pluti,  plova)  has  not  yet 
taken  effect,  that  the  Balto-Slavonic  branch  still  formed  one 
linguistic  whole  in  the  fifth  century  certainly. 

Somewhat  later  are  the  first  tidings  of  our  own  forefathers:  when 
the  bold  Massiliote  Pytheas  undertook  his  voyage  of  discovery  in 
the  North  Sea  in  b.c.  325,  he  found  that  on  the  Rhine  the  nation 
of  the  Celts  'gradually  changed  into  another,  for  which  he  uses 
the  indefinite  term  of  Scyths.  That  he  was  the  first  Greek  to 
come  across  the  Teutons  is  placed  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt 
by  the  investigations  of  Miillenhoff,*  at  the  same  time  Pytheas 
himself  gives  the  German  name  (though  transmitted  in  a  Celtic 
form)  of  a  German  tribe,  the  Teutons,  who  two  centuries  later 
with  the  Cimbri  made  their  march  of  terror  upon  Rome.  Thus, 
then,  we  see  that  on  the  west,  even  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  the 
Rhine  was  the  boundary,  at  least  near  the  coast,  between  the 
German  and  the  Celtic  tongues.  ^   .  i. 

But  a  careful  examination  of  the  names  of  the  tributaiues  which 
empty  themselves  into  this  river  on  its  right  bank,  haa  been 
undertaken  by  K.  Mullenhoff  (i?.  .1.,  ii.  ^  t\'T\f''Zll^l 
the  Celtic  element  in  the  interior  originally  stretched  fai  beyond 

*  DeutscM  AUcMku'.ide,  1.,  Berlin,  1870  ;  cf  tbe  interesting  and  brUliant 
rdsum^  of  this  work  by  W.  Scherer,  VoHrdgc  wrd  Aufsatzc,  p.  il,  /., 
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the  Rhine,  which  itself  probably  rejoices  in  a  Celtic  name.  The 
names  of  the  rivers  Main,  Lahn,  Sieg,  Ruhr,  Embscher,  Lijjpe 
ai'e  of  non-German,  Celtic  origin.  At  least,  therefore,  the  water- 
shed separating  the  Rhine  from  the  Weser  was  originally  the 
boundary  between  the  Teutonic  and  the  Celtic  tongues ;  the  latter 
of  which,  however,  was  probably  heard  as  far  as  the  mountain-wall 
of  the  Harz,  the  Thiiringer  Wald,  and  the  Fichtel  Range.  The  most 
ancient  neighbours  of  the  Teutons  here  were  the  Volcoe,  whose 
name  afterwards  provided  a  designation  for  the  whole  Celtic  stock 
(O.H.G.  Walk,  A.S.  Vealh,  O.N.  Valir). 

The  first  Teutonic  people  to  appear  on  the  stage  of  history  in 
the  east  are  the  Bastarnte,  who  even  in  the  year  B.C.  178  are 
mentioned  as  auxiliaries  in  the  army  of  the  Macedonian  king, 
Perseus,  in  the  war  against  the  Romans.  Their  home  lay  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Lower  Danube,  where  they  are  expressly 
mentioned  as  tTrqXvde^,  "  comers  from  abroad  "  (c/.  K.  Zeuss,  Die 
Deutschen  und  die  Fachharstamme,  p.  129).  They  may,  therefore, 
be  justly  termed  the  forerunners  of  the  Goths,  who  followed  the 
same  direction,  but  not  until  the  second  century  after  Christ  (c/. 
K.  Zeuss,  ih.,  p.  402),  and  whom  at  the  beginning  of  our  era  we 
have  to  look  for  in  the  district  of  the  Vistula,  whence  they,  or 
tnbes  related  to  them,  stretched  probably  as  far  as  the  Baltic 
provinces  and  perhaps  as  far  as  modern  Russia. 

Further  south,  the  Vistula  from  primeval  times  formed  the 
fixed  boundary  between  the   Teutonic  and  Slavonic  elements  ' 
The  origm  of  the  name  of  this  river  (Germ.  Weichsel,  Vixel,  Slav 
Visla,  Lat.   Vistula),  unfortunately  can  hardly  be  ascertained 
with  certamty.    It   is   sometimes   regarded   as  originally  and 
thoroughly  Teutonic,  sometimes  as  Slavonic,  sometimes  also  as 
Slavo-Teutonic  (Mlillenhoff,  ii.  207;  J.  v.  Fierlinger,  K  Z.  xxvii 
479).    The  last  seems  to  be  the  most  probable.  ' 

The  original  home  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  therefore,  proves  to  be 
a  district  drained  by  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe  (both  German  names) 
in  their  ower  and  middle  course,  east  as  far  as  the  Vistula,  west 
to  tiie  Weser,  that  is,  the  boundary  of  the  Celts,  mentioned  above 
1  he  westernmost  Indo-Europeans  in  Europe  from  the  oldest 
times  have  been  the  Celts,  who  are  mentioned  as  such  even  in 
Herodotus  (yi.  49  :  oll^.ro.         ^X.'o.  Sv.^i..  

TT"l,  ^^^'"^  ^""^'^^  development  at  one  time  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  midd  e 
ot  this  streams  course  is  indicated  as  the  centre  of  the  Celtic 

aboTs  ortS:  B^^'f      r  P°"^*'  the  anc  ent 

tu  f  l  i  1  '^^^  subsequently  settled  on  the  Upper  Elbe 

that  both  the  great  Celtic  expeditions,  the  march  of  Bellovesus 
and  S.govesus  took  their  start,  the  one  spreading  over  the  distdc 
of  the  Rhone  and  the  Western  Alps  to  Italy,  the  othe7over  ti^e 

Smith  rr/To^^-—^  '^-^^  ^— .  o.s!x:Lt 


MiillenhofiF,  B.  A.,  ii.  2.36,  /:). 

In  Gaul  itself,  also,  the' Celts  took  possession  of  the  north  and 
centre  of  the  country  earlier  than  of  the  south.  Until  the  expeSition 
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of  the  Iberian  Celts  the  Loire  formed  the  western  boundary ;  until 
the  expedition  against  Italy  the  Upper  Rhone  above  Lyons  formed 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Celts  (MiillenhoflP,  ii.  240). 

From  the  north  we  now  betake  ourselves  to  the  south  of  our 
quarter  of  the  globe,  beginning  with  the  ethnology  of  the  north  of 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  which  will  prove  to  be  an  important  centre 
of  diifusion  for  Asiatic  as  well  as  European  Indo-Europeans. 

The  wide  stretch  of  country  between  the  lower  course  of  the 
Danube  and  the  shores  of  the  Jilgean  and  the  Propontis  was 
occupied  in  antiquity  by  the  tribe  of  the  Thracians,  which 
Herodotus  (v.  3)  regards  as  the  greatest  of  all  peoples  next  to  the 
Tndi.  The  scanty  remains  of  the  Thracian  language  (c/.  P.  de 
Lagarde,  Ges.  Ahh.,  p.  278,  /.,  and  A.  Fick,  Spracheinheit,  p.  417,  /.) 
are  enough  to  establish  traces  of  its  Indo-Germanic  character, 
but  not  enough  to  define  its  position  in  the  Indo-European  family 
more  closely.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  from  hence  a  large 
part  of  Asia  Minor  received  its  Indo-Germanic  population.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  known  that  the  Thracians  themselves  spread  east- 
wards over  the  strait  a  considerable  distance  towards  Asia  (c/. 
Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen  und  die  Nachharstamme,  p.  258).  According 
to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  antiquity,  again,  the  Phrygians 
emigrated  from  Europe  and  were  originally  connected  with  the 
Thracians.  The  Macedonians  remembered  the  time  when  (Hdt., 
vii.  73)  the  Phrygians,  then  having  the  name  of  Bpt-yes,  were 
with  them;  and  by  Strabo  (c.  471)  the  Phrygians  are 
actually  called  arroLKoi  tw  ©paKthv  {cf.  the  other  ancient  authorities 
quoted  by  Fick,  ib.,  p.  408,  /.).  Nay,  this  eastern  movement  of 
the  Indo-Europeans  from  the  Balkan  Peninsula  may  perhaps  be 
traced  still  further.  According  to  the  information  of  the  ancients 
(Hdt.,  vii.  73,  and  Eudoxus  ap.  Eustath.;  cf.  Zeuss,  ih.,  p.  257),  the 
Armenians,  again,  were  most  closely  connected  with  the  Phrygians, 
so  that  this  people  also  must  once  have  had  its  abode  in  Europe. 

The  value  of  these  ancient  traditions  is  tremendously  increased 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  peoples  mentioned.  This  is  most  clear  in  the  case 
of  Armenian  (variety  of  vocalisation  ;  European  I),  which  not  only 
associates  itself  with  the  European  languages  in  its  phonetic 
character,  but  also  can  show  in  its  vocabulary  a  whole  series  of 
terms  peculiar  to  European  culture  (terms  for  plough,  honey,  salt, 
wine  &c.).  As  to  Phrygian,  the  extremely  scanty  remains  of  this 
language  (P.  de  Lagarde,  Ges.  Ahh.,  p.  283  ;  Fick,  Spracheinheit,  p. 
41  f)  preclude  any  such  certain  opinion  as  in  the  case  of  Armenian; 
but  Phrygian  also  shows  a  richly  developed  e  and  I,  and  a  close 
connection  with  Armenian  is  at  least  probable  (Hubschmann, 
K  Z  xxiii  48)  Within  the  limits  of  the  European  group,  again, 
Armenian  ranks  closest  to  the  Lithu-Slavonic  languages  because 
of  its  treatment  of  the  palatal  ^-series  (above,  p.  .^"^f 
same  may  be  assumed  of  Phrygian  (^'AKia,  "vegetables,  O.b. 
zlahu)  and  Thracian  (^'Aat,  "  wine,"  above  p.  325). 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  second  branch  of  people  occupy- 
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ing  the  nortli-west  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the  Illyrians;  the  last 
linguistic  remains  of  this  branch  arc  preserved  in  modern  Albanian. 
According  to  the  probable  opinion  expressed  by  H.  Kiepert  {Lehrb. 
d.  alien  Geographic,  p.  240,/.),  this  tribe  in  pre-Hellenic  times  was 
widely  spread  over  Greece  under  the  name  of  Leleges. 

Cutting  through  these  tribes  there  must  have  been  a  movement 
of  Indo-Europeans  to  the  south,  which  in  point  of  language  betrays 
no  contact  with  Slavo-Lettish,  Albanian,  Armenian  (Phrygian  and 
Thracian)  in  its  treatment  of  the  two  palatal  series,  and  Avhich 
gave  ancient  Greece  its  classic  population. 

^  West  of  the  Thracian  district  in  antiquity  was  the  abode  of  the 
Macedonians,  whose  language,  in  spite  of  the  scanty  remains  in 
which  It  IS  preserved  to  us  {cf.  A.  Tick,  Ueber  die  Sprache  der  Mace- 
donier  Orient  und  Occident,  ii.  p.  718,/.),  shows  itself  undoubtedly 
to  be  Greek  and  nearly  related  to  Doric.  There  has  then  rightly 
been  a  tendeiicy,  gathering  strength  of  late,  to  regard  the  tribe  of 
the  Macedonians  as  the  portion  left  behind  in  the  north,  of  the 
Greek  people,  whose  original  abode  was  at  the  foot  of  01ymT)us 
and  perhaps  even  further  north  still.  From  this  point  then^he 
Greek  tribes  began  gradually  to  radiate,  first  the  lonians,  then 
the  Cohans  and  Acheeans,  and  finally  the  Dorians,  whose  migra- 
t  on  concluded  the  Greek  tribal  movements  and  set  the  final 
stamp  on  the  ethnology  of  ancient  Greece 

A  striking  piece  of  linguistic  evidence  to  show  that  the  Greeks 

s;?"^7VXvf  ^        ^^^-^^  -^'^ 

As,  however,  Greece  received  its  Hellenic  population  from  the 
north,  so  It  seems  probable  that  the  Italian  ifbes  folwT  the 
same  direction,  and  breaking  through  or  driving  fo™d  the 

Penln^  1  ^P^ir  population,  occupied%he  Ipenn  ae 

Peninsula.    The  advance  of  the  Sabellian  tribes  southward  wh  ch 
ran  on  into  historic  times,  and  gave  Samnium,  Campania  and 
Lucan.a  their  Italian  inhabitants,  is  rightly  commi^d  xv  S. 
Dorian  invasion  and  regarded  as  the  finalVoJeZf  Thrati  nt 

this,  the  Latin  tribe  wovUd  have  settfed  west  of  the  ^'"'f}''^  to 

t^t-  ^T-T  ^^^^:fTiu 

J;  ana  Hiepeit,  Lekrbuch  der  alten  Geonravhie  r.    ^'^h  X  Z  ' 

ments  "which  were  founded  bv+hf  fir  '-^''e  settle- 

ancient  period  of  their  occumtioLf  th  J  A  '"^^ 
■shall  then  have  discove  ec        forol^^^^^^^^  -e 
their  original  Italian  home  «f  the  Itaban  tribes  in 

of  Venice.    „,h.,  acco.di„|rJie'':hrSelra"c,„t 
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connection  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  came  the  Itahau 
branch  from  the  interior  of  Epirus,  where,  on  this  view,  the  Greeks 
and  Italians  went  through  the  phase  of  culture  peculiar  to  them- 
selves (Hehn,  ih.,  p.  54,  /;  W.  Helbig,  ib.,  p.  98).  We  cannot 
convince  ourselves  that  such  a  Grseco-ltalian  period  ever  existed 
(c/.  above,  pp.  72,  129).  Yet  we  also  have  discovered  traces  indi- 
cating that  the  Italians  had  points  of  contact  with  the  peoples  that 
are  or  have  been  rooted  in  the  north  or  north-east  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  in  proof  whereof  we  point  to  what  has  been  said  above 
on  p.  322  about  the  history  of  wine. 

All  the  peoples  of  Europe  thus  far  mentioned  must — such  was  the 
result  we  came  to  in  various  passages  of  this  book — once  have 
spent  a  period  together  in  which  they  made  a  number  of  advances 
in  civilisation  in  which  the  Indo-Iranians  no  longer  shared.  Now, 
is  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  scene  of  this  joint  European  cul- 
ture ? 

It  is  plain  that  theoretically  there  is  no  reason  why  this  must 
necessarily  be  sought  in  our  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is,  however, 
also  clear,  that  if  there  can  be  found  in  it  a  locality  which  satisfies 
all  requirements,  that  is  the  place  to  which  we  must  look  in  the 
first  instance.  Such  a  locality  certainly  does  occur,  and  only  one 
such  locality,  in  our  quarter  of  the  globe. 

North  of  the  Pontus  and  the  Caspian  Sea  stretches  an  area 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  France  of  to-day,  the  district  of  the 
South  Russian  steppes,  joining  on  the  east  the  immeasurable 
steppes  and  wastes  that  spread  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
system  of  Central  Asia,  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  hilly,  woody 
country  of  Central  Russia,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  forest- 
clad  ranges  of  the  Carpathians.  The  district  thus  marked  out 
diminishes  in  its  northern  dimension  from  east  to  west,  and  the 
further  west  one  goes  the  more  it  loses  the  characteristics  of  the 
steppe— absence  of  hills  and  of  trees— except  in  the  parts  close  to 
the  sea.  Indeed,  the  first  outposts  of  the  Carpathians  appear  on 
the  borders  of  Moldavia  and  Galicia.  Forests  of  oaks  beech, 
maple,  alder,  poplar,  willow,  lime,  birch  meet  us-though  to  no 
o-reat  extent,  and  even  then  broken  by  broad,  barren  spaces-m 
Ukraine  Podolia,  and  the  south  of  Little  Russia,  and  low  forests 
of  fir  and  pines  in  the  district  of  Kiev.  In  fine  the  further  noi.b 
or  west  we  go  from  the  grassy,  leafless  steppes,  the  more  the  vege- 
tatL  increases  in  strength  and  abundance  until  -  -e  sm^our^^^^^ 
by  the  densest  forest  of  Central  Europe,  that  of  the  Caipathians 

'"'Jre  Vnthese  districts  the  fertile  soil  called  "Tschernosem"  or 
"bTack  earth,"  which  gives  the  south  of  R-^-ts  priceless  ^^^^^^^^ 
eave  agriculture  its  first  important  part  to  play  m  the  Jistoij  ot 
dvnisation  As  the  Russian  districts  of  Bessarabia,  Podolia,  and 
SvTaTSso  fhe  neighbouring  kingdom,  of  Gahcia  and  Ro— 
to  the  west)  are  amongst  the  granaries  o  Euiope,  ^l^^^ 
antiquity  many  nomad  tribes  made  the  chaiige  to  '^g"°"^t"V'! 
Se     e  KallipiL  on  the  Bug,  the  %.^6a.  dpor,,c.  on  the  Bug  and 
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Dniester,  the  ^kvOul  yeaypyot  on  the  Dnieper  (c/.  above,  p.  285 
and  Kiepert,  Lehrbuch  der  alten  GeograpJiie,  p.  341). 

This  area,  therefore,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Danube  and 
the  sea,  on  the  east  by  the  Dnieper,  on  the  north  by  the  forest 
and  swamps  of  Volhynia,  on  the  west  by  the  Carpathians,  this, 
and  m  my  opinion  this  alone,  fulfils  the  conditions  which  we 
require  of  the  scene  of  the  development  of  European  culture. 

If  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  European  members  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  fomily  pouring  along  no  matter  from  what  quarter  of  the 
mterior  of  the  South  Eussian  steppes,  the  Carpathians  on  the 
west,  and  the  primeval  forests  on  the  north  must  have  called  an 
imperative  halt  to  the  march  of  the  advancing  bands.    Here  the 
nomads  accustomed  to  the  treeless  steppes  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  the  vegetation  of  the  Central  European  forest,  and 
Avere  invited   to  develop  a  more  exact  nomenclature  for  the 
vanous  trees  (c/.  above,  p.  271).    Here  the  oak  may  have  become 
the  abode  of  the  supreme  God,  and  the  grove  the  temple  of  the 
demzens  of  heaven  (c/.  above,  p.  278,/.).    Above  all,  the  longer 
the  advance  northwards  and  westwards  continued,  the  more  closelv 
the  peoples  became  packed ;  and  the  more  scarce  in  consequence 
the  pastures  (which  in  this  district  are  not  too  abundant)  became 
the  greater  was  the  compulsion  on  the  nomad  to  put  his  unacc^s' 
tomed  hand  to  the  plough,  which,  fortunately  for  him  tre  stnick 
upon  a  fertile  portion  of  the  earth;  hence  the  simple  ^ndunfor  d 
explanation  of  both  the  creation  of  a  new  terminology  for  the 
Central  European  forest,  and  of  that  development  of  agricultural 
anguage  which  is  confined  to  the  European  branch  of  tTe  Indo 
Germanic  family  (c/  above,  p.  283). 

Further,  another  set  of  smaller  points    characterishV  nf 
European  branch  of  the  Indo-GermaSc  family  seem   ffi'^nd  thd 
hf  Indo  Eu^o'"-  '"^'^^^  -^-^  the  m^ort  y  of 

r  ^i  4  4 

lion  but  a  little  beyond  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  "^^^^'^^^^^  «f  the 

for  (cf.  above  n  250Whl  f     ui  'V'^'''^  they  are  actually  vouched 

wandereHiiher  fri  A .  P^'^'  ^^"'"^^  P^'obably  had 

wagons  of    he  Indo  Fnt    '  ^^^^  ''^^''^^^  cattle-dVawn 

ca4]sof  X  Jxes^'SfrrSdo'E  ^^^'^^  the 

world  opened  to  thfm  L  Se^^S^'T  ^^"^^  ^^'^^  ^  "^^^ 
sea  (c/:  above,  p  SS^  and  f"'/'''  ^''^  ^'"^^  "Pon  the 

withVhe  condimL  of  '  It  thl  ^^^^  acquaintance 

Asiatic  brethren  ('/  Love  ^  318    h^.7'''  ff*  ""^'^^^  their 
W-  aoove,  p.  318),  here,  in  tlie  swamps  in  which 
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most  rivers  of  the  steppes  empty  themselves^  lay  the  miaeral  in 
tangible  crystals  before  them. 

Finally,  it  is  from  the  locality  just  described  that  we  can  most 
readily  and  most  easily  understand  the  movement  of  the  separate 
Indo-EuropearL  peoples  into  their  oldest  historical  abodes,  as  we 
endeavoured  to  determine  them  above. 

In  the  almost  impenetrable  primeval  forest,  which  at  that  time 
covered  not  only  the  back,  but  also  the  limbs  of  the  Continent,  the 
beds  of  the  rivers,  and  the  coasts  of  the  sea,  must  have  been  the 
only  and  the  welcome  guides  of  the  hosts  on  their  forward  march. 
These  therefore,  we  may  take  it,  generally  determined  the  line  of 
migration  followed  by  the  European  members  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  race.  And  from  what  part  of  Europe  do  more  roads  of 
this  description  lead,  or  in  more  various  directions,  than  from  the 
locality  which  we  have  claimed  as  the  place  of  the  prehistoric  con- 
nection of  the  European  peoples  1 

Thus  the  Slavs  and  Lithuanians  may  have  followed  the  Dnieper 
up-stream,  and  thus  have  reached  their  abode  described  above  on 
the  middle  of  this  river's  course,  or  rather  north  of  the  Pripet. 
The  Tevitons  following  the  course  of  the  Dniester,  and  leaving  the 
sea  to  the  south  (above,  p.  254,  note),  could  cross  over  here  to  the 
basins  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder.  Advancing  south  of  the  Danube, 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Pontus,  lUyrians  and  Thracians  populated 
the  north  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  thence  to  despatch  kuidred 
tribes  (Phrygians  and  Armenians)  to  Asia  Minor.*  Through 
their  ranks  the  warlike  people  of  the  Greeks  forced  their  way  to 
their  abodes  at  the  foot  of  Olympus,  where  the  Macedomans 
continued  to  abide  till  later.  j  i,  4.1 

The  course  of  the  Danube,  we  imagine,  was  followed  by  the 
Italians  and  the  Celts,  who  continued  together  for  some  consider- 
able time,  and  who,  as  it  becomes  every  day  more  probable  that 
they  are  closely  connected  in  language,  may  be  assumed  with 
probability  to  have  passed  through  an  Italo-Celtic  period.  The 
Slav  may  have  pointed  the  Italians  the  way  to  the  Apennine 
Peninsula,  but  the  Celts  marched  further  up  the  Danube, 
thei  ce  to  cross  into  the  basin  of  the  Main  and  the  Midd  e 
EW  where  we  find  them  in  their  most  ancient  historical 
abodes.    Here  new  relations  bound  them  to  the  Teutons,  now 

''The'stfre  r  most  important  Indo-European  peoples  who  ha^^ 
attained  any  historical  significance,  and  thus  have  come  to  our 
knoTedo-e  ^  No  one  will  believe  that  they  exhaust  the  number  of 
clan  and  tribes  which  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings  entered  he 
interior  of  this  continent.  Many  may  have  been  absorbed  by  othe 
Inc^Europeans,  many  by  foreign  peoples,  -l^TJ^ --^^.^ef  S 
to  have  existed  especially  in  the  west  and  south  of  oui  q^^^^tf^  ^ 
Ihe  g[obe  •  many  may  have  perished  in  other  ways.    Amongst  them 

*  Georg  Meyer  (B.  B.,  x.  147)  would  count  the  Carians  aud  Lyciaus  among 
this  section  of  the  Indo-Enropeaus. 
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the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  lake-dwellings  are  to  be  counted,  if 
we  are  right  in  conjecturing  them  to  have  been  Indo-European.' 

The  Indians  and  Iranians  can  be  dismissed  more  briefly  than 
was  the  case  with  Europe.  It  is  beyond  doubt,  to  begin  witli 
that  India  was  populated  by  the  Sanskrit  people  from  the  north- 
west, a  movement  which  is  depicted  in  the  hymns  of  the  Eigveda 
as  bemg  m  course  of  progress.  The  Indians  of  this  age,  whose 
principal  abode  is  to  be  looked  for  on  the  banks  of  the  Sindhu 
(Indus),  have  as  yet  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  Gaiigd  (Ganges) 
which  IS  only  once  mentioned  in  the  Eigveda.  Nor  do  their 
settlements  seem  to  have  reached  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Indus 

9?" *b^,^rabian  Sea,  at  that  time  {cf.  Zimmer,  Altind.  Lehen, 

IJ  T  •  ^'■''■'^"''^  '^^^^''''^  I^^^ian  tribes  southwards 

and  eastwards  IS  mirrored  very  vividly  in  the  different  divisions 

above!  PP  30?l06.'°''"'  "       '^^^  ^'^"^  -  ^^^-^ 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  must  locate  the  place  of  this  ore 
historic  phase  of  Indo-Iranian  culture  to  the  west,  or  since  the 
migration  into  the  valley  of  the  Indus  can  only  have  followed  the 

hZnr  J  S  fv.    T  ^V^'  '^lear  indications  in  the 

history  of  the  Iraman  peoples  (cf.  Kiepert,  LekrbuchA  57)  that 
the  most  ancient  period  of  Iranian  occupation  was  oWr ''before 
the  conquest  and  occupation  of  the  west  of  the  Medo-Peman 
territory,  lying  to  the  east  of  the  great  desert  "it  tp!!l  f 
that  froni  the  nature  of  the  case  it  if  1  Z\Je.T^:JlZ 

for  nomad  life  aMW  uTp^^^^  extent  of  pasturage  necessary 
which  are  freqlnt  and  pit '  inhabitants  to  till  the  valleys 
and  adapteTt^alTnt on  the  Upper  Oxus  and  Jaxartes, 
countr/in  the'™htut  d  t  T''  '''^'^'^ 

determined  the  continuance  of  a  nomad  fZ  oT^fe  ^^r^fS^; 

*  '"V/'CrCr'^"'"'^'  on 
'"^•.Cert?.?J/St;:^"l    (only  elsewhere  iu  S,avo:Lett.  ,ora,  ,,,, 

''"tntt  "  '^^-P'^  "  =  ^end  ./««.propei.  name  of  . 

the  wSians';".rn^  S  ^7^?  ''^  ^r''^^'-  -  the  language  of 
&c.    The  absence  of  identical  XT.  ?  ^rkshd ^ Z,M^Z"1„ 

be  explained  by  the  reasonrjIv^raroveTp!  u;?"""  °^  tree.  „ -H  ^ 
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In  fine,  the  geographical  conditions  were  identical  with,  or  similar 
to,  those  which  we  found  prevailing  in  the  place  of  the  period  of 
joint  European  culture.  So,  too,  the  influence  of  the  soil  on  the 
inhabitants  must  have  been  identical  or  similar  (c/.  above,  pp.  284, 
298,/.). 

Here,  in  the  valley  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  above  all  on 
the  banks  of  the  principal  river  of  ancient  Sogdiana,  which  the 
immigrants  first  struck,  the  Polytimetos  or  Zerafschan,  "the  gold- 
bearing,"  the  Indo-Iranians,  still  united,  may  have  learned  the 
first  tidings  of  the  gold  which  was  unknown  to  the  original  period 
(c/.  above,  p.  172). 

The  primitive  abode  of  the  Indo-Iranians  was  not  situated  by 
the  sea,  and  this  is  probable  from  the  point  of  view  of  language 
(Spiegel,  Arische  Periode,  p.  27,  /.). 

Finally,  we  have  here  the  simplest  explanation  of  one  of  the 
closest  bonds  that  unite  the  two  peoples,  that  is,  their  agreement 
in  a  series  of  geographical  names,  especially  names  of  rivers.*  We 
have  here  specially  to  consider : — 

Zend  ranha  ('Apa^ijs,  sometimes  probably  the  Jaxartes, t  Syr- 
Daria)  =  Sans,  rasa  (a  mythical  stream  of  the  far  north). 

Zend  harahvati  ('Apaxwros,  Arghanddh)  =  Sans,  sdrasvatt  {Indus, 
Gaghar,  and  other  rivers). 

Zend  haroj/u  ("Apeios,  EerirM)  =  Sans,  sardyu  (probably  a  river 
of  the  Penjab). 

As  regards  the  explanation  of  these  agreements,  inasmuch  as  we 
cannot  in  any  case,  after  what  has  been  said  above,  start  from  the 
Indian  rivers,  there  are  three  possibilities :  either  the  names  in 
question  were  attached  in  the  Indo-Irauian  period  to  no  fixed 
localities,  but  still  had  a  general  meaning  {rasa,  "fluid,"  sdrasvatt, 
"district  abounding  in  rivers");  or,  they  were  names  of  definite 
rivers  of  the  original  Indo-Iranian  country,  which  was  neither 
Iran  nor  India,  and  were  transferred  independently  by  both 
peoples  to  the  streams  of  their  new  abodes  ;  or,  finally,  the  Iranian 
give  the  Indo-Iranian  meanings,  because  East  Iran  was  the  ancient 
abode  of  the  Indo-Iranians.  i 

I  confess  that  the  latter  opinion,  represented  and  amply  sup- 
ported by  W.  Geiger,  seems  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present 
work  to  be  the  most  probable,  and  I,  therefore  entirely  subscribe 
to  the  views  of  this  scholar  as  to  the  origmal  home  of  the  Indo- 
Iranians,  which  he  thus  sums  up  {Museo7i,  p.  81,  1884) .  Le  pays 
det  lnd;-Iraniens  s'etendait  des  rives  du  Syr-Darya  vers  le  sud, 
sur  Bokhara,  I'Afghanistan,  et  une  partie  du  Baludjistan,  jusqu 
aux  fronti^res  dif  Pendjab  (Zend  hapta  Wa.o  =  Sans.  sapta 
ZdhlZ).    Les  Iraniens  de  I'Avesta  habitaient  encore  en  general 

"LrfhenTn^^^^^  as  to  the  original  home  of  the 

Inio  Eur^eans,  ^ve  have  obtained  two  fixed  points  from  which  we 

*  Cf.  for  further  details,  W.  Geiger,  Mmeon,iv.  \,f. 
+  According  to  Justi,  Zimmer,  Geiger,  and  others. 
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must  now  try  to  advance  with  caution  :  they  are  the  scene  of  the 
period  of  joint  European  culture,  bounded  by  the  lower  Danube, 
the  Transylvanian  Alps,  the  Carpathians,  and  the  Dnieper;  and 
the  original  home  of  the  Indo-Iranians  in  Eastern  Iran. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  imagine  the  common  source  whence  these 
two  main  streams  of  Indo-European  national  life  alike  spring  1 

In  order  to  determine  it,  let  us  first  follow  a  very  obvious, 
though  at  fii-st  sight  somewhat  mechanical,  line.  Let  us,  that  is, 
start  by  assuming  that  in  leaving  the  steppe  district  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  from  which  they  came  to  their  abodes  as  determined 
above,  both  branches,  the  European  and  the  Indo-Iranian,  removed 
equally  widely,  i.e.,  to  equal  distances,  from  their  hypothetical 
starting-point.  Then  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube 
to  the  middle  of  the  Volga's  course,  say  to  the  point  where  it 
bends  farthest  eastwards,  where  the  Samara  joins  it,  will  be  equal 
in  geographical  length  to  another  line  drawn  from  the  latter  point 
to  the  Upper  Oxus  or  Jaxartes.  This,  then,  will  bring  us  to  the 
south-east  of  Eussia  in  Europe  and  to  the  Middle  Volga  as  the 
main  artery  of  the  original  Indo-European  home,  and  the  question 
presents  itself  whether  the  locality,  thus  provisionally  assigned, 
can  be  supported  by  further  observations. 

To  begin  with,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  description  given 
above  on  p.  266  of  the  pastoral  life  of  the  Indo-Europeans  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  from  which  it  appears  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  horse  (probably  only  semi-domesticated),  but  not  with 
the  ass  and  the  camel.  Now,  as  we  found  that  the  last  two 
animals  can  be  traced  back  to  the  primeval  period  of  those  peoples 
whose  original  abodes  are  certainly  to  be  looked  for  in  Asia,  viz., 
the  Semites  and  the  Turko-Tatars,  and  as  we  also  saw  that  these 
animals  whether  wild  or  tamed,  became  known  to  the  Indo-lranians 
before  they  separated,  and  when  they  entered  Asia,  I  am  con- 
sequently of  opinion  that  the  absence  of  the  ass  and  the  camel,  to- 
gether with  the  presence  of  the  horse,  in  the  pastoral  life  of  the 
Indo-Europea^s,  is  in  favour  of  our  looking  for  the  original  abode 
ot  the  Indo-Europeans  rather  in  the  European  than  the  Asiatic 
portion  of  the  steppe  district. 

Further,  the  locality  proposed  by  us  for  the  original  home  of 
the  Indo-Europeans,  affords  the  simplest  explanation  of  the  mani- 
told  points  of  contact  between  the  Finns  and  the  Indo-Europeans 
in  language  and  in  habits,  to  which  we  have  referred  in  various 
passages  of  this  work.  We  have  called  attention  to  the  difficulties 
of  this  yet  unsettled  question  on  p.  103,/.;  but  thus  much  may  be 
conceded  to  W.Tomaschek,  the  champion  of  this  theory,  that  there  is 

the  Finns  and  the  Indo-Europeans  which  he  assumes.  Cf.  also  above 
Sn  the  mrvol'  ^'^"'^  ^yP^^tl^etical  home  for  the  Indo-Euro^eaii  ! 
the  Ura  bv  th.       '''f '  ^''^l'^'^'  the  district  occupied  as  far  a 

^1^  75)    AbnS  .l^'""'  ^r^i^l'  ^"'^  times  (MiiUenhoff, 

1.  Above  all,  we  should  be  inclined  to  count  amongst  the 

loans  from  the  Finnic  world  to  the  Indo-Europeans  tl^  kilLdge 
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of  copper,  a  metal  which  ia  the  mountain-gorges  of  the  metal- 
liferous Ural  has  been  -worked  from  the  remotest  times  by  peoples 
(Tschuds)  whose  ethnology  cannot  be  determined  exactly,  but 
who  probably  belong  to  the  Finn  race  (c/.  above,  p.  187,  and 
Peschel,  Europa,  p.  126). 

Finally,  I  believe  I  can  show  it  to  be  probable  that  the  river 
which,  in  our  view,  was  the  principal  stream  of  the  original  Indo- 
European  home,  long  before  it  was  called  the  Volga,  or  Adel,  or 
Idel  (amongst  the  Turks),  or  Ran  (amongst  the  Finnic  Mordvvins), 
bore  a  name  of  primeval  Indo-European  stamp.  The  ancients 
(Ptolemy)  first  have  recorded,  as  one  of  the  names  of  the  Volga, 
'Pa,  which  coming  from  *'Pa-F-a  undoubtedly  reproduces  the 
above-mentioned  Finnish  name  Rau  or  Rawa  (MUllenhofiF,  ii.  75). 
This  name  cannot,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  be 
explained  from  Mordwinic  or  Finnic  *  generally,  though  it  does 
correspond  precisely,  according  to  Finnic-Ugrian  phonetic  laws, 
which  only  allow  simple  sounds  at  the  beginning  of  a  woi'd, 
to  a  primeval  Indo-European  *sravd,  "the  stream,"  which  is 
pointed  to  by  Sans,  srava,  giri-sravd,  "mountain-stream,"  G.  porj 
(*srovd),  Lith.  srioive,  and  belongs  to  the  root  srev,  sru,  "flow" 
(whence  also  Strymon).  Those  Indo-European  peoples  from 
whom  at  a  later  time  the  Finns  (Mordwins)  might  have  borrowed 
it,  the  Slavs  and  the  Iranians,  are  just  the  peoples  who  have  no 
corresponding  word  for  "river"  (except  O.S.  ostrovu,  "island"). 
The  evolution  before  us  then  is  as  follows :  the  Indo-Europeans 
termed  the  mightiest  river  in  their  home  sravd,  i.e.,  "stream." 
This  term  continued  to  stick  to  the  river  even  after  their  departure, 
because  the  Finns,  who  probably  advanced  southwards  along  its 
hanks,  took  it  over  in  a  form  conformable  to  the  laws  of  their  own 
language,  Rawa.  From  them  the  Greeks  learnt  it  ('PS  =  'Pa  -  Fa). 
The  Turks  also  called  it  the  "  great  river,"  for  that  is  the  meaning 
of  Adel,  Idel,  amongst  them  (Miillenhoff,  ii.  75,  note). 

Thus,  considerations  of  different  kinds  have  led  us  to  the  convic- 
tion that  the  central  point  of  the  original  Indo-European  home  is 
to  be  looked  for  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  As  to  its  extent 
nothing  definite  can,  of  course,  be  said.  Yet  it  will  be  well  to 
imagine  the  geographical  continuity  of  the  Indo-Europeans  before 
their  division  into  eastern  and  western  Indo-Europeans,  as  cover- 
ing a  relatively  wide  area.  A  nomad  population,  as  the  Indo- 
Europeans  were  in  prehistoric  times,  needs  for  its  support  a  wide 
stretch  of  country.  According  to  A.  Meitzen  ( Verh.  des  zioeiten 
deutschen  Geographentags  zu  Halle,  p.  74,  /.  1882),  a  nomad  family  in 
Upper  Asia  needs  for  its  support  about  300  head  of  cattle,  which 
in  Upper  Asia,  Turkestan,  and  the  south  of  Siberia,  require  not 
less  than  one-sixth  of  a  geographical  square  mile  of  pasturage. 
"A  tribe  of  10,000  persons  would  need  200  or  300  square  miles. 
On  the  fertile  soil  of  the  South  European  steppes  these  figures 
would  admit  of  reduction. 

*  In  Mordw.  "river"  is  UX,  in  Mok&  lei,  ocu,  mitderB,  Cerem.  ancr  [cf. 
Klaprotii,  Asia  Polygl.  Langiiagc-atlas,  p.  xiv). 
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We  may  imagine  that  the  expansion  of  the  Indo-Europeans  in 
the  earliest  times  was  directed  to  the  south-west  and  the  south- 
east rather  than  to  the  south  (along  the  Volga)  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  waste  and  sandy  steppes  of  the  Caspian  would  be  avoided 
as  long  as  possible  {cf.  the  map  of  the  flora  of  Asia  and  Europe 
in  0.  Crude's  Atlas  der  Pflanzenverbreitung).  Thus  it  came  about 
that  the  Indo-Europeans  before  the  dispersion  were  unacquainted 
with  the  sea. 

It  remains  for  us  to  give,  as  it  were,  the  proof  of  the  above  calcu- 
lation, and  to  consider  briefly  the  question  whether  and  how  far 
the  physical  geography  of  the  South  Russian  steppes  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  the  stage  of  culture  which  the  previous  pages  have 
ascribed  to  the  Indo-Europeans.* 

After  what  has  been  said  above  (p.  116,/.)  stress  will  be  prin- 
cipally laid  on  the  positive  agi-eements,  though  for  the  sake  of 
contrast  the  negative  ones  will  not  be  omitted. 

To  begin  with  the  climate  of  the  South  Russian  steppe,  it  is 
characterised  by  an  extraordinary  cold,  snowy,  and  snow-stormy 
winter,  the  length  of  which  is  estimated  by  the  natives  at  six 
months,  and  by  a  (usually)  intolerably  hot  summer.  The  transitions 
from  the  one  season  to  the  other  are  so  abrupt  and  rapid  that  "it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  spring  and  autumn"  (IF.,  94;  K.  3, 
49,  50,  62).  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  refer  to  p.  301  above 
for  the  division  of  the  Indo-European  year  into  two  pai'ts,  and  for  the 
importance  of  the  winter  in  the  Indo-European  computation  of  time. 

Apart  from  the  climate,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  steppe 
appears  in  three  marked  features,  which  we  may  designate  briefly 
as  absence  of  forests  and  trees,  absence  of  mountains  and  valleys, 
and  abundance  of  rivers.  The  poverty  of  the  Indo-European 
language  in  names  for  forest-trees  is  in  harmony  with  this,  and  has 
been  already  sulEciently  insisted  upon  (above,  pp.  271,  286). 

The  individual  species  of  trees  known  to  the  Indo-Europeans  we 
shall  return  to  subsequently. 

As  to  contour,  the  steppe  must  not  be  imagined  as  a  perfectly 
level  plain ;  on  the  contrary,  owing  to  the  action  of  water,  numerous 
trenches  and  banks  have  been  formed  in  the  plateau  of  the  steppe, 
the  heights  and  depressions  of  which,  however,  are  so  inconsiderable 
that  to  an  eye  looking  over  the  country  from  a  distance,  there 
seems  nothing  but  a  level  surface  extending  beyond  the  range 
of  sight.  It  was  quite  impossible  that  a  copious  terminology  for 
the  ideas  raised  by  the  contemplation  of  mountains  should  grow  up. 
Nor  can  any  such  terminology  be  established  by  Indo-European 
equations.  Pictet's  opinion  to  the  contrary  {Origines,  i.  122,/.) 
is  based  on  a  number  of  perfectly  untenable  etymologies,  of  which 
the  above-mentioned  Indo-Iranian  one  (which  recurs  in  Lithu- 
Slavomc),  Sans.  giH,  Zend  gairi,  O.S.  gora,  Lith.  give,  "forest," 

*  pur  statements  as  to  the  South  Russian  steppes  are  based  jnainlv  on  the 
admirable  and  standard  work  of  J.  G.  Kohl  {K.),J{eisen  in  SudrusJnd,  Toil 
1-3,  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  1846-47  ;  cf.  also  liussland,  cjcschildcrt  von  F. 
Meycrvon  JValdeck(W.),l,Leip7Ag,lS84.  •-co  uoit,i. 
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alone  has  any  durability.  From  our  point  of  view,  the  undulating 
wooded  hills  of  Central  Russia,  which  rise  to  the  north  of  the 
original  home,  may  have  been  meant. 

In  many  parts  of  the  steppe  artiiicial  hillocks,  which  are  popu- 
larly called  "  Turks'  hills,"  break  the  uniformity  of  the  landscape. 
"  They  are  heaps  of  earth,  as  a  rule  7  or  8  metres  high,  situated 

on  the  top  of  the  highest  eminences  they  are  distributed  in 

such  a  way  over  the  steppe  that  usually  from  the  top  of  one  of 
these  hillocks  it  is  possible  to  see  another  from  any  one  of  the  four 
sides "  ( W.,  92).  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  bold  to  allow  these  to 
remind  one  of  the  Indo-European -n-oXeis  mentioned  on  pp.  140,  403 
above.  That  the  ludo-Europeans  were  well  acquainted  with  water- 
com-ses  is  shown  by  what  has  preceded  (above,  p.  438).  Reference 
might  also  be  made  to  the  equations  O.H.G.  ouvja  =  Lat.  aqm, 
Sans,  uddn,  G.  v^mp,  O.S.  voda,  Goth,  vato,  and  to  the  roots  plev, 
plu,  plud  [iiiessen,  Jluss),  and  others. 

Rich,  however,  as  South  Russia  is  in  mighty  rivers,  they  have 
never  constituted  any  serious  obstacle  to  the  onward  march  of 
nations,  and  the  reason  may  be  that  the  greatest  of  these  rivers, 
even  the  Volga,  is  extremely  rich  in  shallows,  and  varies  in  its 
upper  course  from  12  to  2  feet  in  depth,  and  in  its  lower  from  40 
to  3  (Daniel,  Handhuch  der  Geographie,  ii.  890). 

On  Indo-European  fords  see  above,  p.  352. 

The  soil  of  the  steppe  generally  is  uncommonly  rich  in  salt, 
so  that  as  linguistic  evidence  also  points  this  way  (p.  318),  it 
is  perhaps  more  probable  that  the  failure  of  the  Indo-Iranian 
languages  to  participate  in  the  joint  European  term  for  salt 
is  due  to  the  former  having  lost  the  word  at  some  later 
period. 

We  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  human 
life  that  developed  on  this  soil. 

Trees  are  only  found  in  the  steppe  in  isolated  instances  along 
the  sides  of  rivers.  Amongst  them  Peschel  (Buropa,  p.  131) 
especially  mentions  the  birch  (cf.  above,  p.  271),  which  occurs, 
under  favourable  conditions,  even  in  the  otherwise  treeless  steppe 
country  of  Orenburg.  Drude's  map  of  the  flora  of  Europe  also 
mentions  the  hetula  alba  in  the  approaches  to  the  steppe  country. 
Grisebach  (i.  463)  remarks  that  the  underwood  which  lines  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  in  the  steppe  consists  mainly  of  willows  (cf. 
above,  p.  271)  and  poi^lars. 

Wild  fruit-trees  are  said  to  be  found  far  into  the  steppes,  at  any 
rate  on  the  west  (K.,  3,  75).  The  place  of  forest  is  taken  by  thorn- 
bushes,  and  above  all  by  reeds,*  which  grow  to  a  considerable 
extent  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers,  attain  a  height 
of  from  3  to  4  metres,  and  harbour  many  land  and  water  animals 
of  prey  (W.,  95;  K.,  3,  77).  Rushes  in  the  steppe  in  many 
respects  supply  the  place  of  wood,  which  is  scarce,  as  fuel,  roofing, 
wattle-work,  &c. 

Sans,  nada,  nadalca  (?),  G.  vMpa^  vipOnl  Litli.  ncndr(;  Lat.  cmnhrUim, 
Litli.  szvcndrai  ;  Goth,  raus,  Lat.  rimus. 
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In  the  animal  kingdom  the  beast  of  prey,  /car'  iioxrjv,  is  the  wolf. 
To  show  the  importance  of  this  beast  in  the  original  Indo-European 
period  (above,  p.  247),  it  may  be  added  that  this  is  the  only  wild 
animal  whose  name  has  a  clear  feminine  form  belonging  to  the 
original  language  to  pair  with  it  (O.H.G.  wulpa,  M.H.G.  wiil-pe, 
O.N.  ylgr  =  '^&-n&.  vrht).  Again,  the  other  quadrupeds  which  were 
ascertained  above  to  be  Indo-European — the  hare,  the  mouse,  the 
polecat  and  marten  {K.,  3,  116;  IT.,  96),  the  wild-boar  (now  only 
in  the  Caucasian  steppe;  K.,  3,  267,  276),  the  otter  (Brehm, 
Tierlehen,  pop.  ed.,  1.  301) — are  expressly  mentioned  as  inhabitants 
of  the  steppe,  or  as  in  the  case  of  the  beaver  (Brehm,  ib.,  i.  450), 
may  be  assumed  to  be  so. 

The  fox,  common  in  the  steppe,  seems  to  be  confined  linguistic- 
ally to  Europe  (above,  p.  247).  I  find  no  Indo-European  equivalent 
for  a  quadruped  very  characteristic  of  the  steppe,  the  marmot-like 
creature  called  Susslik.  A  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  presence  in 
the  Indo-European  fauna  of  the  bear  (above,  p.  247),  which  is 
obviously  no  real  inhabitant  of  the  steppe.  We  must,  therefore, 
shift  the  abodes  of  the  Indo-Europeans  sufficiently  far  north  for 
incursions  of  bears  from  Central  Russia  and  the  Ural  into  the 
steppes  to  be  conceivable.  Amphibious  creatures  abound  in  the 
steppe,  particularly  snakes  {K.,  3,  143),  with  which  the  colonists 
had  to  wage  regular  war  {cf.  above,  p.  258),  tortoises,*  and  frogs,  f 
Amongst  the  insects  the  bee,  frequent  as  it  is  in  the  Ukraine, 
Little  Russia,  and  Podolia,  does  not  occur  in  the  steppe  itself  {K., 
3,  171).  One  of  the  most  terrible  plagues  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  steppe  at  the  present  day  is  the  attack  of  swarms  of  grass- 
hoppers ;  it  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  these  are  relatively 
late  emigrants  into  South  Russia  {K.,  3,  151,/.). 

The  bird-world  of  the  steppe  has  experienced  a  variety  of  changes 
and  received  many  additional  species  since  the  introduction  about 
a  hundred  years  ago  of  horticulture,  farming,  and  afforesting 
(A.,  3,  137).  Birds  of  prey  are  very  common,  such  as  the  eagle, 
falcon,  hawk  {cf.  above,  p.  252),  which  soar  above  the  wide 
expanses  of  rushes  and  reeds  watching  for  their  prey,  wild  ducks 
geese  (above,  p.  252),  pelicans,  and  also  herons  and  bustards  (w! 
9b).  Further,  the  dove  (above,  p.  253),  the  owl  (above,  p.  251)' 
the  hen  (above,  p.  251),  the  crane  (above,  p.  251),  and  other  kinds 
of  birds  are  mentioned  as  inhabitants  of  the  steppe. 

In  fish  the  South  Russian  streams,  especially  the  mother  Voloa 
are   uncommonly  rich.    The   failure,   therefore,  of  the  Indo- 


Europeans  to  observe  them  (above,  p.  118)  cannot  be  due  to 
anything  in  the  nature  of  the  locality,  indeed  there  is  no 
hypothetical  original  home  for  the  Indo-Europeans  in  which  it 


-     .  >j  — •  -m'-i>-'--i-Liniu  jcaiio    III    WinCll  It, 

TZ^lZ^""-  f  5  '^^^'^  T'  '''''''     t^^'^  general  condition 
feo  cfiaiacteristic  of  the  nomad  stage  in  the  history  of  culture  to 
which  navigation  and  fishing  are  foreign  (above,  p.  353). 

I  w   ^i^y''  ^^f^"'""''  O-S-  ^chj  (Sans,  har-muta  ?). 
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In  this  locality  a  form  of  civilisation,  but  little  affected  by  the 
advance  of  modern  Europe,  has  developed  from  ancient  times — 
a  civilisation  which  reflects  even  at  the  present  day  many  features 
of  the  primeval  Indo-European  period  with  absolute  fidelity.  "  It 
is  inconceivable,"  says  Kohl  (3,  53,  67),  "when  looking  at  the 
steppe,  how  a  man  could  hit  upon  the  idea  of  settling  down  to  farm 
in  the  steppe,  the  whole  nature  of  which  cries  out  against  such  a 
perversion."  Herds  and  hinds  are  the  mark  and  seal  of  the  steppe. 
Here  sheep,  cattle,  and  the  Tabuns,  i.e.,  half-wild  herds  of  horses, 
still  constitute  the  principal  fortune  of  the  owner.  Goats  also  are 
to  be  found  amongst  the  flocks  of  sheep,  and  are  used  to  lead  them 
(K.,  3,  228).  Dogs,  which  easily  run  wild,  are  found  distributed 
in  enormous  quantities  over  the  steppe.  The  herds  follow  the 
clumsy  cattle-drawn  wagons  of  the  hinds,  for  the  ox  is  stiU  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only,  beast  of  burden  here  (c/.  above,  p.  260). 
A  new  phenomenon  in  certain  portions,  even  of  the  European 
steppe,  is  the  camel  imported  by  wandering  Turko-Tataric  herds- 
men. 

Here  the  native  still  clothes  himself  in  the  hide  of  his  own 
cattle:  For  at  least  six  months  of  the  year  in  the  hard  winter 
sheep-skins  are  indispensable,  and  he  frequently  has  them  ready  in 
spring,  and  even  in  summer  {K.,  3,  46).  In  the  way  of  arts,  the 
manufacture  of  felt  is  one  of  the  main  occupations  of  all  steppe 
peoples  (A'.,  3,  272,  and  above,  p.  328). 

Here  the  inhabitant  of  the  steppe  digs  his  dwelling  (called  "  Sem- 
lanken" )  to  the  present  day  in  the  earth  as  his  best  protection  against 
the  terribly  cold  winter  and  the  oppressive  heat  of  summer,  for  the 
ridge  alone  is  visible  covered  with  earth  and  turf.  For  the  cattle, 
too,  special  holes  are  dug  (A.,  1,  260,  /.,  and  cf.  above,  p.  340,  /.). 
It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  the  parallels  here  drawn  between  the 
condition  of  the  most  ancient  Indo-Europeans  and  the  conditions  of 
life  on  the  steppe,  which  have  always  stamped  their  mark  afresh 
upon  the  hordes  of  men  who  have  swept  tumultuously  across  the 
land.  But  we  believe  that  what  has  been  said  is  enough  to  show 
that  general  considerations  drawn  from  the  history  of  culture  and 
the  arguments  of  linguistic  palteontology  thoroughly  warrant  the 
assumption  to  which  we  were  led  above,  viz.,  that  it  is  in  the  steppe 
of  South  Russia  that  the  scene  of  the  most  ancient  period  of  Indo- 
European  development,  the  original  home  of  our  race,  is  to  be 
looked  for. 

In  the  oldest  times  known  to  history,  we  find  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Pontus  in  the  possession  of  the  mysterious  people  of  the 
Cimmerii ;  after  that,  the  Scyths  spread  to  the  west  of  the  Tanais, 
the  SarmatEe  to  the  east.  It  can  be  no  part  of  my  purpose  to 
discuss  the  ethnological  difficulties  which  these  people  present  to 
the  investigator.*  Only  thus  much  I  may  point  out,  that  it  seems 
to  me  impossible  that  these  tribes,  which  sometimes  betray  Indo- 

*  In  this  connection  W.  Tomaschek's  "  Kritik  der  altesten  Naclmchten 
ufiber  den  Scythisclien  Nordou"  (SUzungsb.  d.  Kais.  Ak.  d.  IV.  m  Wwn,  cxvi. 
cxvii.)  is  imiiortant. 
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European  features,  sometimes  altogether  Asiatic  and  Mongolian, 
can  be  regarded  as  forming  an  ethnological  unit.  After  the 
(lepartin-e  of  the  Indo-European  clans  from  the  district  in  question, 
Finnish  tribes  from  the  north,  Turkish  from  the  east,  may  have 
advanced  towards  southern  Eussia,  possibly  subjugating  and 
absorbing  considerable  remnants  of  the  Indo-Europeau  peoples. 
Then  from  the  south-east  there  undoubtedly  was,  as  the  Scythian 
proper  names  e,x^plained  by  Miillenhoff  show,  a  back-wash,  and 
considerable  conquests  were  made  by  the  Iranians.  But  these  are 
all  events  which  took  j)lace  long  after  the  epoch  with  which  we  are 
engaged. 

Our  endeavour  to  determine  the  original  abode  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  has  been,  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  whole 
of  this  book,  essentially  based  on  the  history  of  culture  and  on 
language.  It  is  in  the  present  stage  of  research,  the  only  way  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  approach  the  problem  with  some  hope  of 
success. 

How  the  proposed  hypothesis  as  to  the  original  home  of  the 
Indo-Europeans  will  be  affected  by  anthropology,  when  its  results 
have  been  sifted  as  we  may  expect  them  to  be  (above,  p.  113,  /.), 
how  it  will  be  affected  by  the  discovery  of  prehistoric  remains,  when 
the  treasures  concealed  in  the  soil  of  South  Russia  have  been  fully 
brought  to  light  and  thoroughly  examined,  remains  to  be  seen. 
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faktii,  312. 
aksha,  134,  339. 
agni,  414,  418. 
aja,  134,  248,  260, 

361. 
ajina,  260. 
ajra,  132,  283,  285. 
anjana,  125,  319. 
fat,  atati,  353. 
fatka,  330 
athari,  226. 
^tharvan,  416. 
ad,  314. 
adri,  223. 
adhvan,  420. 
adhvaryii,  420. 
anadva'h,  260. 
andhas,  130. 
apaciti,  136. 
apara-paksha,  307. 
apa'd,  162.  ^ 
apa'm    napat,  412, 

414. 
ap6rnuv4n,  407. 
abhipitva,  313. 
absin,  Gypsy,  204. 
fayava,  307. 
ayas,  125,  132,  181, 

187-192,195,  198, 

209,  210. 
dyahsthuna,  189. 
dyddamshtra,  189. 


ar,  125,  243. 
arA,  239. 
aritra,  339. 
arczicz,  Oypsy,  219. 
arjuna,  182. 
arna,  arnava,  353. 
arya,  404. 
arvan,  263. 
argas,  129. 
avi,  248,  260,  332, 
361. 

a9an,  221,  223,  225 
aQirsha,  162. 
agman,  160, 190,  203, 

234,  417. 
agva,  133,  248,  261, 

361. 

agvatara,  266,  361. 
agni,  312. 
ashtadhatu,  189. 
as,  asu,  407,  415. 
asi,  221,  224,  228- 

230,  239. 
asura,  414. 
asreman  ,255. 
ahan,   ahar,  ahana', 

312,  407. 
ahi,  117,  258. 
ahdratra,  ahanii§a, 

312. 
a'gas,  130. 
^grayana,  422. 


am',  339 


a'ta,  342. 
ati,  251,  269. 
apri',  416. 
ama,  315. 
ayu,  130. 

a'rya,  aryaka,  404. 

dshtri,  346. 

as,  109. 

asa,  346. 

ishird,  420. 

fshu,  221,  223,  225. 

ishurdigdha,  223. 

uk8han,126,128,260. 

ukha',  160,  346. 

udan,  440. 

udara,  372. 

udra,  247. 

lima,  329. 

furana,  ur4, 124,  327, 
361. 

urvara,  130,  283. 
uluka,  137,  251. 
usM's,  312,  414,  419. 
lishtra,  248,  266,  361. 


u'rna,  332. 


urnavabhi,  330. 
fksha,  247. 
rta,  243-245. 
rtii,  244,  304. 
rtuvrtti,  304,  309. 
rbhii",  163,  166. 


A  t  is  prefixed  to  such  words  as  the  author  believes  he  has  brought  into 
fresh  etymological  connections. 
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rshabha,  130,  260. 
frshti,  221,  223,  228. 
e'va,  244. 
6'tu,  329. 

fkansa,  kansya,  216. 
kata,  331. 
kapi,  270. 
fkapo'ta,  251,  253. 
kar,  158. 
karambha,  317. 
karkata,  258. 
kart,  331. 

karsh,  krsh,  132,  284 

293,  299. 
karshu'  130,  283. 
kagika,  247. 
kastira,  216. 
karmiWi,  158. 
kiilayas<i,  189. 
kas,  421. 

fkikidivf,  137,  251. 
kukkuta,  137. 
kunta,  228. 
kumbha,  367. 
krkavci'kii,  137,  251, 

269,  361. 
krti,  221,  224. 
krshti,  299. 
krshna,  119. 
krshnapaksha,  307. 
krshnayas,  189. 
kelley,  Hindust.,  219. 
kdkila,  137,  251. 
kravya,  kravi's,  315 
kravyd'd,  316. 
krini'mi,    132,  315, 

349,  381. 
kshan,  350. 
kshap,  kshapa,  312. 
kshurd,123,  130,225 
Kshgmaraja,  398. 
kshdni',  387. 
khdra,  248,  266. 
gavishti,  260. 
gandhd,  413. 
gandharvd,  130,  413. 
gardabhd,  266,  361 
ga,  gathd,  416. 
girl,  435,  439, 
tgrshtf,  226. 


'  grha,  396. 
g6',  248,  260,  288, 

361. 
g6dhu'ma,  284. 
gola,  367. 
gna,  386. 
gra'ma,  399,  400. 
gra'van,  125. 
griva',  337. 
grishma,  304. 
gharma,  304. 
ghrta,  320. 
gh6ra,  416. 
cakra,  339. 
catushpad,  313. 
candrabhuti,  candra- 

I6haka,candrahasa, 
181. 

carii,  128,  160,  223, 

367. 
carman,  226. 
carma-mna,  328. 
crtami,  330. 

ci,  caye,  130, 136,402 
jatuka,  195. 
jan,  376. 
jaua,  400,  403. 
jauman,  399. 
jar,  125. 
ja'matar,  375. 
jamf,  375. 
jas,  ja'spati,  386. 
jila,  jfi4tar,  136. 
jya',  220,  225. 
takman,  421. 
taksh,  137,  330. 
takshan,    130,  136, 

421. 
takshani,  222. 
tanyatu,  415. 
tamas,  313. 
tarku,  126,  130,  225, 

332. 
Urman,  129. 
talatala,  424. 
tata,  371. 
tatatulya,  373. 
tamra,  193. 
tamraka,  tamral6ham 
189,  193. 


I  tayii,  402. 
tittin',  251, 
tuc,  375. 

tul,   t6Iayati,  tula', 
135. 

tarp,  trp,  tfpti,  135. 
te'jas,  221. 
t6ta,  Hind.,  270. 
tnipu,  189,  195,  215. 
trita,  130. 
tvac,  225,  230. 
dakshina,  249,  254, 

255. 
dadini,  421. 
dadhi,  124,  319. 
dama,  149,  341,  396. 
dampati,   130,  385, 
396. 

dar9,  dar9ata,  180, 
dasyu,  112. 
dagamasya,  307. 
dah,    dahana,  312. 

407. 
datra,  284. 
da'ru,  272,  278. 
davane,  109, 
dina,  312. 

div,  div§'-dive,  dydvi- 

djavi,  312,  408. 
dih,  367. 
dush,  213. 
duhiUr,  139,  372. 
deva,  250,  415,  417 
419. 

Deva-datta,  398, 
devar,  377, 
dehi',  344. 

dy^us  (pita;  jdnita, 
asura),  142,  414 
415,  417,  419.  ' 
dvar,  dva'r,  dur,  108. 

342. 
dvipA'd 
314. 
d6sha'  313, 
drapi,  333, 
dru,  138,  223,  273. 
tdhanvan,  221,  222 
230. 

dham,dhma,dhmil'td, 

2  F 


pagu'nam, 
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dhmata,  dhmfitds 
dftis,  159. 
dhiirma,  243-245. 
dhii,  dhatri',  135. 
dhrma',  140,  283. 
dha'mau,  142,  243, 

396,  415. 
dharaka,  226,  361. 
dhenu,  124,  260. 
uaktamdinam,  311. 
uakta,    nakti,  135, 

312,  415. 
nagna,  327. 
nada,   nadaka,  225, 

441. 
nana,  371. 
nanandar,  377. 
nam,  415. 
niimas,  415,  416. 
napat,  naptar,  napti', 
374. 

nabhas,  414. 

na'bhi,  339. 

namadheya,  142. 

fnava,    nava,  nau 
278,  353. 

nig,  312. 

fnivi,  331. 

paktar,  136. 

pac,  136,  141,  315. 

pan,  paiiate,  352. 

pati,  140,  373,  386. 

p4tni,  130,  141,  386. 

pathikft,  420. 

padcl,  141. 

panthas.pa'thas,  353. 
payas  124. 
par,  piparti,  60 J,. 
parayu,  224. 
parii-da,  349. 
para'vi-j,  402. 
parivatsara,  305. 
panit,  305. 
Parjanya,  412,  414. 
pa;rvata,  parvati',  435, 
palava,  129. 
Ijag,  pagayami,  260. 
pagu,  260. 
pa,  314. 
pa,  373. 


panigrahana,  384. 
pamdn,  421. 
pinda,  422. 
piudapiti-yajna,  422. 
piUr,  108,  163,  371, 

422,  423. 
pitii,  313. 
piti'vya,  373. 
pittala,  189. 
pipilika,  173. 
pig,  159. 

pish,  282,  284,  317. 
pi'tadru,  pita-daru, 

pitu-daru,  274. 
pitaloha,  189. 
putra,  371. 
pur,  puri,  ]Dura,  130, 

140,  403. 
purusliavac,  270. 
pu,  142. 

tpu'rva,  purva-pak- 
shd,  254,  307,  386. 
prthivi'  mata,  419. 
pfshati,  260. 
pa'utra,  prapautra, 

375. 
pranc,  254. 
prabhrti,  416. 
pra  vac,  416. 
pragasti,  416. 
pri,  384. 
pragna,  329. 
ph&'la,  284. 
bandh,  135. 
bandhu,    130,  135, 

377. 
bambhara,  130. 
barb,  420. 
babndhmata,  190. 
baiia,  223. 

tbrahman,  brahman, 

416,  420,  421. 
bhaga,  416. 
bhaiiga,  284,  299. 
bhadra,  207. 
tbhartri',  371. 
bhishaj,  bhSshaja, 

421. 
bhurja,  271. 
bhfgu,  130. 


bhrajj,  317. 
bhraj,  271. 
bhra'tar,  139,  372. 
bhra'trvya,  374. 
majjau,  315. 
mani,  337. 
matsya,  118. 
mad,  mada,  321. 
madhu,  321,  420. 
mana',  175. 
Manu,  412,  413,  425. 
mantra,  416. 
maudura,  mandh'a, 
■    130,  347. 
manya,  337. 
mayu'ri,  270. 
mar,  125,  283,  284. 
marut,  412. 
mala,  maUna,  119. 
fmala,  333. 
maharajata,  176. 
ma,  mi-me,  306,  349. 
fmamsa,  mas,  315. 
matamaha,  375. 
matar,  107,  139,  371. 
matula,  373. 
marjara,  268. 
ma'sha,  284. 
ma's,  306,  414. 
mitra,  414. 
mih,  265. 
mu'sh,  248. 
mrga,  mi-gaya,  mrga- 
yu,  mrgayate,  250. 
me,   maye,  mitsate, 

348. 
menaka,  435. 
mesha,  124. 
mulva.  Hind .  ,molli  wo, 

Gyp.,  219. 
mla,  328,  333. 
mlecchamukha,  193. 
yaj,  yajata,  130,  180, 

415. 
ydma,  414. 
fyava,  307. 
yava,  282,  284,  299. 
yavaneshta,  219. 
yfitar,  377. 
yatu,  414. 
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yatnl,  303.  • 
yuga,  339. 
ytidh,  225. 

-  yiivan,  yaviyaiis,  ya- 
vishta,  130,  307. 

yus,  yu'sha,  315. 

ranga,  219. 

raj,  rail],  130. 

rajata,  119,  126,  180, 
181,  183. 

rdjju,  329. 

ratha,  339. 

ram,  311. 

rasa,  rasa',  172,  266, 

436. 
ra'jiin,  403. 
ra'tri,  ratra,  ratrya- 

han,  312. 
raaga.  Hind.,  219. 
rasabha,  266,  361. 
rudhira,  119. 
ru'pya,  rupa.  Hind., 

185. 

rupp,  rub.  Gyp.,  185. 
lavi,  lavaka,  lavanaka, 

283. 
flaguda,  288. 
lavana,  318. 
tla'ngala,  288. 
lip,  320. 
li,  li-na'-ti,  294. 
I6ha,  189-191,  209, 

212. 
Whita,  189. 
vanga,  219. 
vdjra,  221,  223. 
vajrin,  223. 
vajrabahu,  vajra- 

hasta,  223. 
vatsara,  305. 
vddhar,  221,  223. 
vadhu',  383,  384. 
vMhri,  130,  260. 
vana,  435. 
vap,  285. 
vapra,  301. 
vam,  421, 
var,  121, 
varaha,  248, 
vdruna,130,412,  604. 


varcas,  162. 
varua,  120. 
vartaka,  vartika,  130, 
252, 

vartaua,  vartula,  332. 
fvarpas,  331. 
varmau,  222. 
varsha',  varshaui, 

304,  306. 
vas,  333, 
vas,  407. 
vas,  312. 

vasanta,    301,  302, 

304. 
vasu,  130. 
vastra,  327. 
vasna,  vasnay,  348, 

382. 

vasman,  vasana,  327. 
va9a',  124,  260,  361. 
vah,  vahate,  vahatii, 
384. 

va,  vayati,  329,  332. 
va'ta,  412,  415. 
va'ma,  254. 
va'ra  bhar,  130, 
vasana,  327, 
vasara,  312, 
vastu,  130. 
va'haua,  339. 
vi,  123,  252. 
vi,  v^'ti,  250. 
vidala,  268, 
vidhava,  391. 
vivasvant,  414, 
vi9,  399,  403. 
vig-pati,  400, 
fvisha,  226, 
vrka,  vrki',  110,  130, 

225,  247,  283,  288, 

637. 
vrksha,  441. 
vrjdna,  399. 
vrtra,  223. 
vrtrahan,  412, 
vfsha,  260. 
v^na,  322. 
v69a,  140,  400. 
vdira,  vdiradeya,  vai- 

rayatana,  402. 


vyaghra,  250. 
vriH  293. 
tgankii,  288. 
gankha,  190. 
9akuna,  190. 
9ana,  256. 
9ar,  303. 

9arad,  303,  304,  306. 
qArvL,  128,  237. 
9ardha,  260. 
9arman,  233. 
9arvara,  Qabala,  412, 

422,  425. 
9arya,  223. 
9alya,  225. 
t9as,  9asa,  9asa,  288. 
9astra,  204,  225. 
9a9a,  248. 

9akuna,  9akunikaj 

251,  256. 
9a'kha,  288. 
9ari,  223. 
94'la,  341. 
9ikliin,  270. 
9ipra  221. 

9iras,  9irastrana,  9ira- 

stra,  221. 
9i9ira,  304. 
9irslian,  giraska,  qir- 

shaka,  9irsharak- 

sha,  221. 
t9uka,  270, 
9uklapakslia,  307, 
9un,  9van,  9va',  134, 

247,     264,  361, 

519, 
9u'ra,  130, 

9u'la,  9iila,  221,  223 

236,  315. 
96'va,  350. 

9yama,     189,  190, 
611. 

9ySna,  130,  252. 
9raddadhami,  415. 
9raddha',  142. 
graddha,  423. 
9vd,9ura,  376. 
gvagru',  376. 
9vatra,  415. 
9vetd,  119,  292. 
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sa,  372. 

Satya-9ravas,  398. 
sdna,  305. 
saniyas,  256. 
sapatni,  141. 
saparyeiiya,  sapary, 

130,  412,  597. 
sapinda,  378,  422. 
Babha',     344,  350, 

400. 

sabheyishta,  162. 
sama,  301. 
sama,  301,  304. 
sam-gava,  313. 
sam  kar,  416. 
tsam  gansati,  420. 
samanddaka,  422. 
samvatsam,  samvat- 

sara,  305. 
saranyii',   130,  406, 

412,  413. 
sarama,    130,  406, 

422. 
sarayu,  436. 
sarasvati,  436. 
sarpd,  258. 
sarpls,  319. 
savya,  254. 
saster,  Gypsy,  204. 
sasya,  284. 
sahasra,    126,  130, 

349. 
sa,  313. 
saya,  313. 


sa'ra,  319. 

sarameya,  130,  406, 
409,  412,  422,424, 
592. 

siv,  141,  363. 

simha,  simhi',  249. 

si'sa,  189,  215,  219. 

siira,  326. 

su,  372. 

sukara,  248,  261. 
sunii,  139,  371. 
su'rya,  svar,  414. 
srgala,  248. 
saindhavd,  316. 
s6dara,  372, 
s6'ma,  299,  326,  414. 
sona,  Hind.,  185. 
sonegai,  sonakai, 

Gypsy,  185. 
star,  414. 
Stan',  260. 

stu,     stutl,  st6tar, 

st6'ma,  416. 
stena,  402. 
stri,  386. 

stbavi,  129,  330,  478. 
sna'van,  221. 
snusha',  375. 
spandana,  288. 
sphara,  spharaka, 
221. 

syala,  9yala,  377. 
fsrava,    srava,  giri- 
srava,  438. 


svddbiti,  224. 
svarna,  185. 
svasar,  372. 
sviditas,  svfidant,  206. 
swinzi,  Gipsy,  219. 
sjscha,  Gipsy,  146. 
hamsa,    134,  252, 

269,  390. 
banu,  108. 
haya,  248,  263. 
hari,   barina,  hai'it, 

barita,  119,  304. 
barmuta,  (?)  441. 
havaua,  416. 
ba,  jaba'mi,  290. 
bayana,  301. 
bima,  301,  306. 
biranya,    119,  125, 

171,     176,  180, 

189. 
biraiiyayi,  172. 
hiranyavartam,  172 
hu,  'l31,  142,  41^ 

416. 
beman,  134. 
hemanta,  301,  302, 

304,  440. 
hS'sbas,  235. 
b6tar,  416. 
b6tra,  416. 
brad,  221. 
briku,  bliku,  195. 
bva,  416. 


airya,  404. 
aiwigama,  306. 
aurvafit,  263. 
aotbra,  aotbrava, 

336. 
aoni,  159. 
aonya,  214. 
anbu,  415. 
anbva,  223. 
azra,  285. 
azhi  (azi),  258. 


II.  IRANIAN. 

{Zend  not  distinguished. 

fadbka,  330. 
anairyao  danbavd, 
312. 

andun,  and6n,  Osset., 
272. 

ansiiwar,  Osset.,  372. 
apanyaka,  0.  Pers., 
375. 

apam  napat,  444. 
afseinilg,  awseinag, 
Osset.,  203,  204. 


) 


ayanb,  125, 132, 155, 
188, 189,  203,  212, 
224,  237. 

ayare,  312. 

ayatbrima,  240. 

aydagbra,  223. 

ay6kbaodha,222,226. 

ayCkbsbusta,  ay6k- 
sbust.  Mod.  Pers., 
ay6kbsasta,  Parsee, 
155. 
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aydsaSpa,  159. 
arezashi,  223. 
arkhoy,  arkhiiy, 

Osset.,  193,  204. 
arziz,  Mod.  P.,  219. 
farshti,  Zend  and  0. 

Pers.,221,223,228. 
avzist,  avzeste,  181, 

204. 

asan,  181,  221,  223. 
avsin,Kurd.,180, 181. 
asti,  223. 

aspa,  248,  261,  408. 
asman,  130,  417. 
ahi,  ahifrashtiid,  0. 

P.,  221,  224. 
ahura,  414. 
atar,  346. 
atharvan,  347. 
afrivacanh,  416. 
ayathra,  303. 
arsis,  Buchar.,  219. 
asin,  Belooch.,  Pehl., 

hasin,  Kurd.,  203. 
ahen,  ahan.  Mod. 
^  P.,  203. 

ahangar,  Mod.  P., 
hasinger,  Kurd., 
158. 

iza,  izaena,  260. 
izdi,  isdi,  Osset.,  203, 

219,  295,  318. 
isi,  301. 
ishu,  221,  223. 
ishtya,  345. 
udra,  247. 

upa-vadhayaeta,  383. 
ubda,  330. 
urvara,  283,  284. 
urvar6-baeshaza,  420. 
ushafih,  312,  414. 
ushtra,  248,  361. 
iishtur.  Mod.  P.,  iish- 

tur,  Pamir  D.,  248. 
erezata,  125,  181. 
erezat6sa6pa,  159. 
6spanah,  ospinah, 

Afgh.,  203,  213. 
aithya,  342. 
kaena,  130,  133,  402. 


kata,  340,  341. 
kathwa,  266. 
kad,    kadah.  Mod. 

R,  340,  341. 
kan,  340. 

kareta,    210,  221, 

224,  236. 
kareto-baSshaza,  420. 
karesh,  284,  299. 
karsha,  130,  283,299. 
karsho-raza,  299. 
kark.  Mod.  P.,  kork 
Pamir  D.,  kurk, 
Kiu-d.,  251. 
kahrkasa,  kahrkatas, 
251. 

kartinah.   Mod.  P., 
331. 

kala,  Osset.,  kalay, 
Mod.    P.,  kalai, 
Kurd.,  kalajin, 
Parsee,  219. 
kard.  Mod.  P.,  210, 

224. 
kuiris,  221. 
kurguschum,  kour- 
ghachem,  Kurd., 
Afgh.,  219. 
ket,  Pamir  D.,  340. 
ker,  Kurd.,  210,  224. 
kshathra  vairya,  158, 
198. 

kuat,  Pamir  D.,  266. 
kibit,  Pamir  D.,  251. 
qauhar,  372. 
qasura,  376. 
khaodha,  221. 
kh6dh,  Pehl.,  khode, 
khdi,  Osset.,  Mod. 
P.,  221. 
khar,  kimr,  Pamir  D., 
266. 

khara,  248,  266,  361. 
kharkh,  Osset.,  251. 
khard,   Osset.,  210, 
224. 

khug,  Osset.,  khiig, 

Pamir  D.,  261. 
khuk,  Mod.  P.,  261. 
khumba,  159. 


churu,  churuh,  chu- 
rus.  Mod.  P.,  269. 
khshap,  khshapara, 
Zend,  khshapava 
raucapitiva,  0.  P., 
312. 
gairi,  435,  439. 
gadhavara,  224. 
gandum.    Mod.  P., 

284. 
ga,  gatha,  416. 
gao,  gao  dadnu,  248, 

260,  361. 
gard,  Buchar.,  210. 
gurz,  Mod.  P.,  224. 
gul.  Mod.  P.,  121. 
ghidim,  Mod.  P.,  284. 
ghena,  386. 
Muk,  Mod.  P.,  211. 
ci,  130. 

(Sirk,  Afghan.,  251. 
cStt,  Ced,  6id,  Pamir 

D.,  224. 
cSed,  Pamir  D.,  340. 
6rt,  Pamir  D.,  331. 
jaiti,  404. 

gaw,  Mod.  P.,  282, 
299. 

jurdak,  Jurtak,  Pehk, 

123,  284. 
jya,  221. 
zairi,  190. 

zairita,  zairina,  119. 
zaena,  224 
zaothra,  416. 
zaotar,  416. 
zailtu,  403. 
zayana,  301. 
zarr,  Mod.   P.,  zar, 
Afgh.,  Bal.,  Parsee, 
171,  172. 
zaranya,    119,  125, 

171,  176,  190. 
zarai,    zafai,  Afgh., 

283.  ■ 
zaremaya,  304. 
zavana,  416. 
zaghah,  Afgh.,  252. 
zamatar,  376. 
zima,  301,  302,  304. 
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ziri,  Kurd.,  zirkh, 
Kvird.,  zirah,  Mod. 
P.,  221,  224. 

ziw.kurd.,  181,  182. 

zizananti,  376. 

zumiig,  Osset.,  304. 

zurthani,  Bel.,  123. 

zer,  zer,  zir,  Kurd., 
171. 

Zerafschan,  172. 
zyao,  301,  304. 
zrad,  221. 
zrMha,  221,  224. 
zreh,  Kurd.,  221. 
taegha,  tey,  Mod.  P., 

224. 
taezlia,  221. 
takhairya  aonya,  193, 
tauura,  159. 
ftab,  taftah,  taftik, 
tiftik,Mod.  P.,  330. 
tabar,  tabr,  Mod.  P., 
tipar,   Pamir  D., 
224. 
tavi,  402. 
tow^r,  Bel.,  224. 
tasha,  221. 
tashta,  367. 
tighri,  223,  250. 
tir.  Mod.  P.,  223,250. 
tilah,  tilah,  til^,  Mod. 

P.,  172. 
tuirya,  373. 
tuti.  Mod.  P.,  270. 
tedzrev,  Mod.  P.,  251. 
thanvare,  221. 

daenu,  123,  260. 

daoslia,  313. 

danhu,  403. 

dashina,  186,  255. 

dasna,  Mod.  P.,  224. 

dahyusl),  403. 

dauru,  223,  225,  272 

dana,  283. 

dflnah.  Mod.  P.,  283 

d4ran.  Mod.  P.,  224. 

das.  Mod.  P.,  284. 

did,  Mod.  P.,  379. 

dughdhar,  379. 

dvara,  108,  342. 


nalchturu,  312. 
nagliau,  Mingani, 

Bel.,  nan,  Mod.  P., 

317. 
napat,  374. 
napti,  374. 
navada,  Mod.  P.,  374. 
aairicinauho,  402. 
navayao  apo,  353. 
tnavi,  0.  P.,  353. 
niya.  Mod.  P.,  374. 
neza.  Mod.  P.,  224. 
nughra,  Bel.,  nuqrja, 

naeqra,  Mod.  P., 

181. 

nost'a,  Osset.,  375. 
nemauh,  415,  416. 
nmana,  396. 
nyaka,  O.  P.,  374. 
paikan.  Mod.  P.,  224. 
paiti,  386. 
paitisliahya,  311. 
paurvata,  435. 
pathan,  353. 
padha,  141. 
papara,  Mod.  P  ,  250. 
payanh,  123,  319. 
paydfshuta,  319. 
par,  352. 

paroberejya  aonya, 

194. 
parodars,  361. 
pard,  parwuz,  Pamir 

D.,  par.  Mod.  P., 

305. 
pasu,  260. 
paman,  609. 
pai,  pai,  p6i,  Pamir 

D.,  320. 
pit,  Pamir  D.,  274. 
pitar,  371. 

ping-dana,  Pamir  D., 
283 

p      ok,  Kurd.,  193. 
pisra,  159. 
pishtra,  282. 
pist,  pist,  post,  Pamir 

D.,  282. 
puthra,  371. 
pulad,    pola,  pila, 


Kurd.,  pulad.  Mod. 

P.,  polawat,  Pehl., 

203. 
peretu,  353. 
pouru,  paurva,  254. 
farw,  farwe,  Osset., 

271. 

fare,  Osset.,  305. 
furz,    brug,  Pamir 

D.,  271. 
fradakshana,  223. 
frabereti,  416. 
fravac,  416. 
fravashi,  423. 
frasasti,  416. 
baesliazya,  Zend, 

bizislv.    Mod.  P., 

421. 
baglia,  415. 
bagir,  Afgb.,  193. 
babr,  Mod.  P.,  249. 
banha  (baugha),  284, 

294,  299. 
barata,  262. 
barse,   bars,  Osset., 

271. 

balan,  Osset.,  270. 
bawri,  248. 
bMam,  Mod.  P.,  330. 
birinj,   Kurd.,  Mod. 

P.  193. 
bid,  Mod.'p.,  271. 
buza,  124,  248,  360. 
bei'ejya,  193. 
beng,  Mod.  P.,  299. 
beliar.  Mod.  P.,  301. 
bratar,  372. 
bratuirjia,  374. 
maenakha,  435. 
maesba,  124,  360. 
madhu,  321. 
mazga,  316. 
masya,  118,  353. 
maidySzaremya,  311. 
nmoiih,  306,  414. 
matar,  371. 
mas  Mod.  P.,  max, 

Pamir  D.,  284. 
maniya,  0.  P.,  396. 
maha  0.  P.  306. 
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mithra,  414. 

niiiiu,  337. 

mis,  Mod.  P.,  Mazend., 
miss,  Buchar,  mys, 
Mod.  P.,  mers, 
Mazend.,  193. 

mus.  Mod.  P.,  248. 

mathra,  416. 

mathr6-baeshaza,420. 

yau,  yew,  Osset., 
yumg,  Pamir  D., 
282,  299. 

yaz,  130,  415. 

yatu,  414. 

yare,  138,  301. 

yasto,  336. 

yima,  414. 

yir,  yor,  Pamir  D., 
312. 

yurs,  Pamir  D.,  247. 

yud,  225. 

raocahina,  190. 

rauca,  0.  P.,  312. 

raoghna,  320. 

raogan,  Parsel,  rdghan, 
Mod.  P.,  riighu, 
r6ghlin,  Pamir  D., 
320. 

raiiha,  172,  436. 

ranapana,  222. 

rod,  Pehl.,  Bel.,  r6i. 

Mod.  P.,  191. 
roz,  Mod.  P.,  312. 
riisas,   ersas,  erssas, 

Kurd.,  219. 
laleh.  Mod.  P.,  330. 
vairi,  222. 
fvaiiya,  199. 
vairyastilra,  256. 
va6ti,  272. 
vaiih,  vauhana,  327. 
vanhri  (vaghri),  301, 

304. 

wagak,  Wakhi,  216. 
vazra,  221,  223. 


vadare,  221,  223. 
vana,  435. 
vafra,  301. 

waf,  Pamir  D.,  wafun, 

Osset.,  330. 
varaza,  248. 
varesha,  435. 
vart\  Osset.,  225. 
varethman,  221. 
vimadhanh,  420. 
vivaiihvaiit,  414. 
■wid,  Parsee,  271. 
wisu,    wesu,  wasii, 

Pamir  D.,  223. 
vishcithra,  421. 
vis,  400. 
v'itli,  0.  P.,  399. 
vispaiti,  400. 
vehrka,  247. 
Vehrkana,  247. 
verethra,  225. 
verethraghna,  414. 
wolch,  Pamir  D.,  252. 
saena,  130,  252. 
saepa,  159. 
saora,  236. 
^avpofJ-drai,  236. 
sag.  Mod.  P.,  Sagdid, 

379. 

sandal.  Mod.  P.  330. 
saredha,    234,  304, 
306. 

sarda,  Osset.,  304. 
Scira,  221. 
saravara,  221,  225. 
siftan,  Mod.  P.,  159. 
sipar,  221,  225. 
sipi,    Kurd.,  sepid, 

Mod.  P.,  184. 
sipir,  sifr,  Kurd.,  193. 
Sim,  Mod.  P.,  180. 
slii,  Pamir  D.,  soi, 

Afgh.,  248. 
sughzarine,snzgharin, 

Osset.,  171,  204. 


sunar,  Mod.  P.,  375. 
supar.  Mod.  P.,  284. 
suwiir,  Osset.,  372. 
surub.  Mod.  P.,  surb, 

Afgh.,  ssurb,Buch., 

219. 
sura,  221,  223. 
ot;>s,  221,  225. 
staora,  260. 
stare,  415. 

stu,   stuiti,  staotor, 

staoma,  416. 
snavare,  221. 
snizh,  301. 
spaSta,  119,  203. 
spa,  247,  264,  361. 
spara,  221. 
spin,  isn,  Pamir  D., 

203. 

spin.  Mod.  P.,  203. 
spin  zar,  Afgh.,  181. 
spundr,  Wakhi,  288. 
spur,  Sanglidi,  284. 
spenta,  415. 
sru,  219. 

ser,  Buchar.,  171. 
starkh,  Pamir  D.,  332. 
stri,  386. 

sha6t6-cinanh6,  402. 
shagal,  Mod.  P.,  248. 
shtur,  khtiir,  Pamir 

D.,  248. 
haoma,  299, 321,  326, 

414. 
haosafna,  203. 
hazaiix-a,    126,  130, 

349. 

hama,  301,  302,  304. 
hailkar,  416. 
harahvati,  436. 
hardyu,  436. 
hahya,  284. 
hunu,  371. 
hura,  321,  326. 
hu,  248,  261. 
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aA.  (al),  318. 
aleur  (aliiii-),  292. 
(alelii),  225. 
am,  302. 
amafn,  302,  303. 
amis,  306. 
anag,  219. 

aic  (ay 9,  ayts),  248, 

260. 
astX,  414. 
(aspar),  224. 
arcat'    (arga^,  art- 

sath),    126,  181, 

182,  203. 
(ar5i5),  219. 
arj,  247. 

(aroyr,  aroir),  191. 
aror  (aror),  283. 
(bzisk);  421. 
bue($,  251. 
buc,  249.. 
gail,  247. 
gam,  260. 

gari  (gari),  123,  283. 

garun,  302. 

ge  A-mn,  gen.  'ge  A-mau , 

221,  332. 
gin,  gnem,  348. 
gini,  318. 
giser,  313. 
daznak,  225. 
dufn,  dur  n,  108,  342. 
dustr,  372. 
eXbair,  372. 
eln,  249. 


3.  ARMENIAN.* 

(erka^,  erkafch),  203, 

210.  ■ 
ep'em,  315. 
zarik,  172. 
zgn,  224. 
zrah,  224. 
(^onir),  160, 
inc,  249. 
lusin,  306. 
cnaut,  tsnot,  108. 
(koyr),  221. 

kaAin(kalin),272,317. 
kanaik',  386. 
kov  (kow),  248,  260. 
krunk  (krounkn), 

123,  252. 
hair,  371. 
haz,  284. 
harsn,  384. 
heru,  284. 
herk,  289. 
hun,  353. 
hur,  415. 
ji,  jioy,  248. 
jiun,  301. 
jmei-n,  301,  302. 
jukn,  dzukn  (zoiikn), 

118. 
jaunem,  415. 
malem,  283. 
mair,  371. 
mauru, 

meXr  (melr),  374. 
metal,  157. 
mis,  315. 


mukn,  248. 
nav,  354. 
net,  224. 
(nizak),  224. 
(nkanak),  317. 
nu,  375. 
sun,  247. 
ozni,  248. 
oski,  172. 

(patkandaran),  224. 
(plinz,  pliiidz),  193. 
(polovat),  203. 
(pornik),  146. 
iistr,  372. 
jer,  304. 
sag,  252. 
(salaiiart),  324. 
siun,  344. 
skesm-,  376. 
skesraii-,  376. 
(sour),  224. 
sterj,  260. 
vagr,  250. 
(wahan),  225. 
vard  (ward),  121. 
taigr,  376. 
(tapar),  224. 
(teg),'  224. 
tiv,  315. 
tun,  342. 
gin,  252. 
pi($i,  274. 
k'oir,  372,  373. 
keri,  373. 
aur,  312. 


*  De.  Lagarde's  transcriptions  are  given  in  brackets ;  the  others  'are 
H.  Hiibschmann's. 
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4.  GREEK. 

{Ancient  Greek  not  distinguished,  dicdects  distinguished  in  brackets.) 


&l3iv,  129,  274. 

ia/3pava?,  276. 

dydcTTopes,  372. 

ayycuves,  235. 

ayKKTTpov,  119. 

ay KvXrj,  dyKvXis,  225. 

dyecrOaL  yvvaiKa,  314. 

aytos,  dyos,  131,  416. 

ayos,  130. 

dypa,  249. 

dypevs,  dypevo),  249. 

aypos,  131,  133,  283, 

285. 
dy^ia-Tei's,  378. 
dSa/itts,  206. 
aSayu.a0-TO?,  206. 
aSeA</)os,  a.Se\(j}ri,  372, 

386. 

dSeXicfirjp  (lac),  372. 
dSvTov,  278. 
deAtot,  377. 
d^OfxaL,  416. 
dj7p,  aii^p,  413. 
dr/TTji;,  414. 
dOdprj,  263. 
M(977va,  '^^Ir/vT?,  407. 
d6l77>,  226. 
tatywe^,  227,  272. 
tatyctpos,  274. 
fatyrXoji/^,  272,  294. 
AiyvTTTLO';,  159. 
ta?y\as,  288. 
fak'Aovpos,  248,  267, 

388. 
aieros,  252. 
a?6la;,  304,  307,  445. 
alkioi,  377. 
fai/xvAtos,  321. 
ai^,  248,  261,  361. 
atxAti  227,  228,  330. 
aKaa-ro^,  128. 
td(C£0/Aai,  (XKeo-TOS, 

420. 


aKivaKTj';,    203,  224, 
229. 

159,  160,  205, 

234. 

"Ak/jluv,  130,  165. 

'  AKp-ovLhrj^  (ovpai/os), 
417. 

d/coi'Ttov  hnKavrov, 

235. 
faKOo-T?;,  292. 
dxpoTToAts,  140. 
aKTt's,  312. 
d/cw,  222,  225. 
dAetara,  292. 

aXiKTOip,  dXiKTpVtJiV, 

252,  269. 
fdAetcroi/,  322. 
dAevpoj/,  292. 
dAew,  283,  292,  293. 
tdAi^aAos,  274. 

dXKVOiV,  129. 
d\oL(f>rj,  320. 
dAs  (^eros  dAs),  131, 
319,  353. 

dAcros,  277. 

'^AvySTj,  182,  184. 
dA^t,  dXtpiTov,  292. 
dA^ecrt^ota,  381. 
dA<^os,  119,  129. 
aXmirq^,  247. 
d/Att^a,  339. 
d/JLa^o/SioL,  340. 

d/xdco,  131,  283. 
dfjiei/SecrOaL,  352. 
d/xcAyco,  127,  319. 
d/xr]T6<;,  283. 
fdyLii/d/iOiis,  386. 
d/^vo?,  260. 
dficjirjKT)^,  227. 
dyU.(^iyD^etS,  161. 

dmf,  404. 

tdl/S/30/X€0S,  315. 

di/eAetv,  279. 


398. 

di/e./rios,272,  374,402, 
540,  581. 

dv^05,  130. 

Uvri,  Mod.  G.,  330. 
fdvrlov,  329,  330. 
t  dvrL(f)dpa      (Syrac. ) , 

370,  371. 
dvvb),  256. 
d^evia,  351,  352. 
d$ivrj,  224,  228,  234, 
d^wv,  134,  339. 
dop,  224,  225,  228. 
direipeo'La  ISva,  381. 
.^TreAAojv,  'AirelX.O)v, 

'A-n-oXXmv,  130,407, 

412. 

d7re<f}6o';  ^(pvcros,  183, 

186. 
aTTtos,  276. 
dTToStSocr^ai,  349. 
airo/juvcrcro},  265. 
dTTortcrts,  136. 
dpd,  dpato?,  255. 
fdpaKOS,  295. 

'Ap-i^^,  172,  436. 

dpao/iiai,  255. 
dpapL(TKw,  255. 
dpd;)(V77,  331. 
4pa;((0T0?,  436. 
dpyos,  126,  182. 
dpyvpo<s,  126,  182. 
dpyuptov,  182. 
"^petos,  436. 
dpei'wi/,  dp«7^,  255. 
dpicTKO),  255. 
Tdp7/i/,   dpi/o?,  dpvdcrt, 

124,  260. 
tdptorepos,  255. 

dpLO-TO^,  255. 

tdp/cdvij,  331. 
apKTOs,  436. 

fdpKtis,  331. 
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dpvafci'Scs,  327. 
dpveto?,  327. 
aporpov,  283,  288. 
apovpa,  130,  283. 

ipoti,  125,  127,  131, 
132,  283. 

dpTray^S  Sid,  383. 

dpTn?,  283,  312. 
apprjv,  130,  260. 
"'Apre/jii^  KeSpedrts, 
277. 

up^oy,  404. 
dcr^ecTTO?,  344. 
do-^^t,  Mod.  G.,  181, 
182. 

aarjfjios,  181. 
''^(n/3a,'^(n^eW;182. 
fdcTKpa,  226. 
td(T/i,a,  330. 

tdo-TTtg,  225,  226,  230. 
do-Trpos,  Mod.  G.,  181. 
jdcTTrpos,  aairpis,  226. 
daTTjp,  414. 
dcrn;,  130. 
fdriy,  127. 
dr/ids,  305. 
arpaKTOs,    126,  130, 

225,  332. 
'ArpeiBai,  399. 
arra,  371. 
JaTTO/jLai,  330. 
aSXa^,  130,  289. 
avXd^a,  289. 
aVTfJ.7]V,  305. 

airdyuov  aporpov, 

287. 
aupiov,  312. 
a.(}>LrjfM,  a(f)i(i)Ka,  293. 

d(j>pi^T(i)p,  350,  398. 
'^^j^at/xeri'Sat,  399. 
'^X'^^«^5,  399. 

d^vr?,  283. 

tdxpds,  227,  276. 
fdcoTos,  330. 
Bayaios  (Zeis),  416. 
(Bavd,  386'. 

/SdXavo?,    123,  135, 
272,  317. 

317. 

(SatTT],  328. 


/SacnXevi,  /SacrtXr/, 

/3a(n\U,  404. 
ySaSvos,  159. 
ySeXos,  225. 

^tds,  225,  226. 

t/SlTTaKOS,  270. 

ySAtTTO),  321. 
)SoXj8d<j,  295. 
fSovXvTovSe,  313. 
ySoBs,  225,  248,  260, 
361. 

(3ovTvpov,  f3ovTvpo(j)d- 

yoi,  118,  319. 
-Bptyes,  430. 
^pi'^a,  Thrac,  294. 
Bpia~q'(<;,  407. 
y8po>os,  294. 
fipovTrjaLov,  Mod.  G., 

200. 

fSpvrov,  Thrac,  322. 
ySms,  251. 
ySGv,  225. 
yatcros,  235. 
ydXa,  124,  129. 
yaAaKTOTpo^oSvTCS, 
319. 

tyaXe'y;,    yoiX^,  230, 

248. 

ydXAapo?,  yeXapos, 

Phryg.,  377. 
ydXcos,  yaXdws,  377. 
yayu,/3pds,  375. 

376. 

yavSofJLifjv,  284. 
tydvos,  Thrac,  324. 
jyaa-Trjp,  387. 
ya-uXds,  367. 
yeXyts,  295. 
reX^dvos,  162. 
yevos,  400,  403. 
yew?,  108. 
yepavos,  123,  252. 
yipwOo^,  yeXiv^os,  294. 
yTjyevcis,  426. 
tyeppov,  226. 

136. 
tytWos,  265. 
ytTca,  271. 

yXoiipds,  Phryg.,  176. 
yvwTo's,  372,  400. 


yvwo-Tijp.  136. 
ydijTcs,  165. 
yoms,  371. 
yi;a,  yvi^s,  288. 
tyiJTra,  yuTrat,  yuTrdpia, 

341. 
yvpds,  288. 
ri;<^T05,  Mod.  G.,  159. 
ha.jp,  139,  377. 
SatSoAos,  SaiSdXXo), 

161. 

SaKTvXot,  'iSaioi  Sd/c- 

TijXot,  165, 166,205. 

Sd/j-vrj/xi,  Bafxdd),  206. 
Aafiva/jLevev?,  1 6  5, 1 66. 

SdpvXXos,  Mac,  272. 
8d<^v77,  407. 

j8eiX.r),  313. 
AetTrd-njpos,  Tymph., 

419. 
8e>oj,  327,  341. 
SevSpov,  272. 
Se^io's,  255. 
8eo-7riWs(Thess.),140. 

140,  387. 
SecnroTTjs,   130,  386, 

396. 

S4i(/€Lv,  129,  328. 
S^/tos,  130,  403. 
fStd^o/iot,  hiaarfLOf 
330. 

Mod.  G.,  210. 
Aivo/cX'^s,  398. 
Atvo/cpdrr;?,  398. 
AtdSoTos,  398. 
AioKucros  evSevSpos, 

278. 
Aia)K>7,  129. 
SifjiOepa,  328. 
250. 

Sdi'cvat,  SoSvat,  109. 
8d/A0S,  oofioi,  149, 198, 

341,  344,  396. 
So>,  223,  225,  227, 

272. 
SpSs,  138,  272. 
8vv,  Dacian,  294. 
eavos,  216. 
lap,  301,  304. 
384. 
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224. 

eyxeXv;,  118,  258. 
feyxo?,    «7Xf"/>  225, 

227,  228. 
t«yx°^i  t^o.<poy,  SoXt- 

Xoa-xf'Ov,  {J-eya,  evBe- 

227. 

390. 

382,389. 
Wpi^,  130,  260. 

317. 
ct/xa,  327. 

377. 

e/fupos,    eKvpd,  eKvpyj, 

376,  378. 
eXaiVeov  poTraXov,  226. 
eAttTT;,  236,  274. 
eAa<^09,    eXXos,  134, 

248. 

'EXevrj  BevSpiTLS,  278. 
iXevOepo?,  129. 
eXe^as,  266. 
eXtKT?  (Arcad.),  274. 
eX/cos,  129. 
flXv/ia,  288,  293. 
feXv/yios,  293. 
cXvo),  288. 

cX^o?,  IXttos  (Cypr.), 

319. 
e/^eo),  421. 
ifiTToXdw,  348. 
fmarros,  305. 
Ivvij,  331. 
hn/vjxi,  327. 
€V05,  evo9,  305. 
€op,  eopcs,  372. 
£7re<^vov,  253. 
tcTTi/SSa,  305. 
Ittoi/.,  129,  251. 
fipi/Siveo';,  295. 
iperij^,  ipeT/j-os,  353. 
epe(j)w,  344. 
'^pii/i;'s,     130,  406, 

412,  41.3. 
epivvo),  413. 
ep/iaiov,  kpfji-qv€v<;,  412. 
I/pfx.rj<;,  jBp/xetas,  130, 

406,  413,  424. 
epv^po's,119,191, 195. 


^p(oSto5,  129,  251. 
ia-Oyjs,  327. 

313. 

ecTTta,  'Earla,  127, 
129,  162,  347. 

394. 

teo-xa'pr/,  135,  346. 

JVat,  402. 

eratpos,  402. 

ereXts,  118. 

' EtcokXt]';,  398. 

^Tos,  144,  305. 

evX(£Ka(lac.),130,225, 

289. 
evX.r]pa,  130. 
ev$€via,  351. 

256.. 

icj}i<TTLO^,  269. 

Icfyv^rj)  330. 

t'%ev770s,  278. 

e^^ivo?,  247. 

?Xts,  118,  258. 

l./.(o,  315. 

^a,  282,  292. 

liXKLa,  Phryg.,  430. 

Zeu<;,  Zdv,  Zrjv,  129, 
142,  414,  417  (Iv- 
SevSpo?,  278,  vec^e- 
XrjyepeTa,  repTTt/ce- 
pauvos,  (TTfpoTrrjye- 
pera,  KeXaivecjirj?, 
eptySoDTTO?,  ipLfSpep.- 
eT7j9,  a(TTepoTrrjT-q<;, 
apylKepavvo';,  evpv- 
07ra,  pL-qnira,  ^evtos, 
tKerr/trios,  epxeios, 
opKLOS,  ayopaios, 
ySouXaios,  TrXoTJcno?, 

OVpLOS,  fTTOij/LO?,  4:17 , 
418,  TTttT^p,  419.) 

t^'Xat,  Thrac,  325, 

430. 
^Tjyov,  339. 
^(oynos  /xe'Xas,  314. 

336. 
ti77ero-^at,  384. 
r/eXLO';,  414. 
^^(9eos,  390. 
^iKavos,  251. 


rfXaKarrj,  332. 

TjXcKTpO?  6,  ly,  TjkcKTpOV, 

186,  197. 

rjXiKTUip,  186. 

rj/Jiap,  Tjp.ipa,  312,  313. 

97/xt'ovos,  264,265,361. 

136. 
^pa  (j)(pm',  130. 
^pt,  312. 
(Dor.),  109. 

■YjTpLOV,  329. 

•^ij?,  130. 

"H4>ai(TTo?,  161,  413. 
312,  313,  414. 

341, 

345, 
t(9aXXi?,  160. 
t6ia7rTOj,  341. 
^etos,  373. 

Oekyw,  ©eXytve?,  165. 
t^eoTrpoTTO?,  256. 
^€os,  416. 

^e>s,  128,  142,  243, 

351,  415. 
eipfia  (El.),  243. 
Oep/xaarTpa,  159. 
6l£ptCav,  303,  304. 
(9epos,  304. 
OeaTTL^ecv,  279. 
6l^p,  %eua>,  128,  249. 

0- qaaaOai,  135. 
Orja-avpos,  145. 
t^dXos,  345. 
t@p7?i/ces,  399. 
Opmva^,  321. 
Ovydr-qp,  372. 
^i^os,  144. 

^i;'pa,  108,  226,  342, 

344,  497. 
^i^peo's,  226,  230,  231. 
edipr,^,  225,  226. 
fiao/Atti,  421. 
lepeta,  316. 
tcpetoi/,  278. 
Upos,  tepevs,  420. 

1- niii,  285,  291. 

tt7?7T7p,  421. 

I6ap6g,  308. 
tWrvos,  130,  252. 
tyaaXi({,[/^aXts,130,292. 
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ttwos,  265, 
ii6^,  130. 
?ov,  120,  129. 
to's,  223,  225,  226. 
Jos,  226,  421. 
lirvos,  160,  346. 
iWos,  248,  261,  361. 

tiTTrevs,  I7r7rei;a),  262. 
lo-art?,  120. 

'I(TTCrj,  130. 
ICTTOS,  330. 

Iria,  226,  231,  271. 
iTus,  130,  339. 
IxOvocfidyot,  118. 
^X^i^'s,  353. 
fKay/cavos,  288. 
KaSfieM,  KaSfjLLa,  220. 
Katrpeai,  230. 
AcaAat,  Mod.  G.,  219. 
/caXetv,  307. 
KaAta,  341,  343. 
t/coAt^os,  Maced.,325. 
/caXTTt?,  KoXirq,  367. 
/caA.i;'^,7,  342,  344. 
/coAwTo),  344. 

fttyLiapos,  258. 
KoifjirjXos,  265. 
Jca/Aivos,  159,  160. 
KavOdiv,  266. 
Koivva/SLs,  294. 
/cttTTia  (Ai'cad.),  295. 
Kawos,  291. 

/cttTrpos,  124, 128,  293. 

Kapa,  226. 
Kapdfxa,  339. 
Kapapves,  339. 
fKapSta,  134. 

KapKiVOL,  159. 
KapKLVO^,  258. 

Kapoivov,  326. 
Kapiros,  304 
KapraAos,  331. 
txao-ts,  KaaiyvrjTO'S, 

Kaa-LyvrjTr],  372. 
t/cao-o-trepos,  197,  215, 

216. 

Kacro"i5to,  Kacrcrvfjia,  Kar- 

TVjxa,  331,  363. 
KardyeioL  oIkLm,  340. 


KaTT7ys,KaTTa,Mod.  G., 

268. 
KaT(x)va.Krj,  328. 
tKa;)(pw,  293. 
t/c€7XP°s,  293. 
Kevravpoi,    130,  412, 

413. 
/cevTow,  413. 
/iTeV?,  165. 
Ktpa?,  146. 
Kep/3epo?,  412,  425. 
t^epSos,  KepSatvo), 

134. 

KepKLS,  330. 

/cepKOs,  K€pKa$,  /cep/ca?, 
KcpKLOakis,  Kcp/cvos, 

137,  251. 

KecTTpos,  225. 
Kei;^a),  343. 
KT^Secrn??,  /caSio-rat, 
Kr)8ep.6ve<;,  KT^8evfj.a, 

KT^SetOS,  KI/SlCTTO?, 

377. 
KT7Aov,  225. 
K^TTos,  129,  291,  396. 

K^TTO?,  270. 
KT^pOS,  321. 

K^Tos,  118,  129. 

Krj<f>rjv,  321. 

Kt/3Srj,  KtySSoJV,  159. 

fKt'AAotipos,  252. 
KLvva/3dpi,  220. 
KipKT),  330. 
KicrtTa,  137,  252. 
/ctcov,  344. 
t/cAaSos,  279. 

/cAeTTTO),  402. 

fKXrjOprj,  271. 
KAryfs,  129,  346. 
kXtj/jlu,  279. 
KXrjpofjLavTLa,  279. 
kA^Pos,  279,  394. 
kAiVo),  342. 
f /cAtcrtT;,  kXiotiov,  kAict- 

las,  342. 
kAitu?,  255. 
IkAw^o),  331. 
kAwv,  279. 
KV)]/J.rj,  339. 

KvrjiJilSes,  225,  230.  I 


Koapi/Ta,Maced.  Rom., 

224. 
Koyxr],  130. 
fKoipavos,  396. 
KO/CKV^,  137,  251. 
/covTos,  228. 

KOTTTW,  236. 

Kopa^,  252. 
jKopevvvpi,  293. 
KopwOiog  x^Xko^,  195. 
K6pv6o<;,  165. 

KOpvvq,  KOpVV^TTj^,  226. 

Kopt;?,  225,  226. 
Kopmvrj,  252. 
kodAco?,  260. 
Kovpa-ovjxi.,    Mod.  G., 

219. 

Kpdveia,  227. 

/cpuvo?,   Kpdvov,  129, 

227,  275. 
/cpc(j/os,  225,  226. 
KpaTrjp,  183. 
Kpeas,  315. 

KpCKO),  330. 
Kp£^,  251. 
KprjTTtq,  336. 

Kpr,  292. 
t/cpt/3avos,  292. 
Kpi^i  292,  322. 

^KpLjJiVOV,  292. 

fKpios,  295. 

KpOKT],  330. 
KpOKO?,  121. 
KpO/MVOV,  284. 

Kvap,o<;,  295. 
/fJavo?,  121,  206. 
Kreo),  295. 

KvxAo?,  339. 
/cvKvos,  130,  251. 

/CDAAoTToStOJV,  161. 

kv/jl/So?,  367. 

KVfJLLVOV,  297. 

KvveT]  {aiyely],  KTi^L-q, 
Trayp^aA/cos,  ravpeir], 
XaXKrjpr]?),  206, 
225,  226,  230. 

Kvvrjyirr]^  250. 

199. 

144. 

KVTTpLO';  p^aAKo?,  199. 
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KTjpios,  376. 
Kvpos,  130. 

KVpTO<;,  331. 

kStos,  230. 

134,  247,  264, 
361. 
Kw/xri,  399,  400. 

fAayapos,  255. 
Xalov,  283. 
Aato?,  255. 
AatfTT^i'ov,  225. 
XafMvpo^,  126. 
Aavos,  332. 
Aapos,  252. 
Aeatva,  249. 
Xu/3uv,  129. 
A«/3^vos,  129. 
Actpiov,  Aetptoets,  120, 
330. 

AetW,  AeW,  249,  250. 
A€7r€tv,  329. 
jXea-xr],  160,  344. 
Ae^os,  344. 
Acu/cos,  119. 
AeD/co5  ;^puao?,  186. 
ATjyo),  255, 
fAiapos,  255. 
k(6os,  227. 
AiVoi/,  294,  333, 
AtTi,  AiTtt,  294. 
ATs,  248. 
tAoyx»7,  227. 
Avy^,  248. 
AuKttySas,  309. 
Av/cos,  110,  118,  247. 
Av/cos,  Awas,  165. 
AvTos,  330. 

tAtOTTT^,  333. 
i/j-ayevs,  fieaayaivr], 

320. 
At5^a,  317. 
/xata,  371. 
/ioAa;;^^,  120. 
t/AttAAos,  333. 
/JLcififJir},  371, 
AtavSpa,  130,  347, 
fidvn^,  256,  421. 
//.avvo?,  337. 
HtyaKoixTjTTjp,  375, 
fiiyapov,  344. 


fjiiSifivo?,  349. 

p,e^i;,  /J-eOr},  321. 
/xeXaOpov,  346. 
/xe'Aas,  119,  346. 
fxeXBii),  128. 
/itAt,  321. 

/xeAt77,  225,  227,  235, 
274. 

t/teAti/77,  284,  293. 
fjLeraXXov,  155. 
^rjKiav,  284. 
/A^Aov,      129,  144, 
275. 

/AT/i/  (fjLTjvb';  larrafJiivov, 
cj)6ivovTos),  p-'qvr], 
307,  414. 

urjTrjp,  371. 

fxrjTpoirdrmp,  375. 

fxrqTpvLO,  371,  375. 

[iriTp<ji<;,  373. 

yu.tAos,  198. 

Mvojs,  406,  412,  413, 
424. 

p,va,  145,  175. 

fivdo/xat,  386. 

/tot;)^os,  265. 

p,oAi^os,  p.dAi;/3os,  /xoA- 
v^Sos,  ixoXv^SaivT], 
fioXv^L,  Mod.  G., 
215,  216,217,  219, 

fJLOpOU,  fXUipOV,  144. 

jxiraKapi,     Mod.  G. 

193. 

fjLTrpovv^os,   Mod.  G., 

200. 
/jLvai,  118. 
yxv^a,  265. 

/AV^OS,  118. 

ifAas,  165. 
p,i;Ai7,p,i;AAa),  125, 126, 
127,  131,  283, 

flVpLOL,  125. 

tp.VpOV,  (T/JLVpoV,  320. 

Alw,  248. 

tp.UTTOS,  265. 

t/Av;i(Aos,  265. 
vaiw,  277. 

vdOpai,  vdp9rj$,  440. 
vaK09,  328. 
vowa,  veWa,  371. 


fvao?,    VTyo?,  Horn., 
vecus,    Att.,  vaSos, 

AeoL,  277,  278. 
tvaCs,  278,  353. 
ve/Aos,  415. 
veKpoTTOfjiirog,  423. 
fveoTTTpat,  374. 
veTToSes,  374. 
viprepo';,  128,  254. 
v6</)os,  415. 
veCpov,  221. 
vew,  129,  330,  331. 

V^^W,  VTJ^t?,  330. 

vrjiia,    vrjCTL^,  vrjrpor, 

329,  330. 
v^o-o-a,  252,  269. 
iVtOyST?,  413. 
VL(ja-ofjt.ai,  216. 
vt^a,  vtc^et,  301. 
vofiilofj-eva  rd,  424. 
VOT09,  vortos,  vorepos, 

254. 
vvfJLcjjri,  384. 

134,  312,  414. 
vDos,  375. 
vv)(6rip.ipov,  312. 

350. 
^c'co,  227. 
^t'^at,  227. 

^t</.05,  224,  225,  227, 

228,  229. 
^vpoV,  130,  225. 
^vo-ToV,  225,  226. 
o^pv^ov  (xpuo-tov),  200. 
oyacrrcop,  372. 
fSyX^v,  226,  276. 
oyKos,  235. 
o>^,  227. 
oi9oVot,  336. 

otVereta,  396. 

oIko?,  140,  396,  400. 
oTvos,  323,  324. 
011/17,  324. 

ois,  248, 260, 332, 361. 
totaro?,  225,  226. 
oiwros,  123,  252,  256. 
oArpa,  282,  292. 
ofioyda-Tiop,  372. 

OfiOKaTTOl,  396, 
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o/xocrtTTUOt,  39G. 

6jxi^i(M,  265. 

twos,  144,  264,  265, 

361. 
o^Lvrj,  283. 
6tv-n,  274. 

OTTttTpOS,  226. 

ottXt],  231. 

138, 

302,  304. 
opei-^aXKOs,  196,  197. 
fopevs,  264. 
"Opepo?,  412. 
6'pm,  138,  252. 

OpWjXL,  244. 

topoySos,  294,  295. 
opos,  319. 
^pos,  197,  265. 
iopofjiO';,  6pocf>ri,  344. 

Sprvi,  130,  252,  366. 
6p(^avos,  125,  290. 
ocTTeov,  223. 
ocrrpeov,  258. 
Ovpav6<;,  oipavos,  130, 

412,  417. 
foipcw,  265. 
toipeojs,  264,  265. 
o^vi's,  288. 
0^0?,  o')(y}ixa,  339. 
fTratTraAT/,  Trao-TraX?;, 

129,  293. 
Trais,  105,  373. 
TraXat,  170. 
t7raA,/xi7,  226. 
7raA.Xa/cts,  146. 
fTTaos,   TTvyos,  TrawTtti, 

400. 

375. 

1[Trapaf3lrj,  Thrac, 
321.  ■ 
230. 

317. 
143,  163,  353, 
371,  396. 
irarpa,  396,  398. 
Trarpojot  ^eot,  424. 

373. 

Ilao-apyaSat,  399. 

344. 
UupT^vr],  195. 


7retcr/xa,  135. 
TTeAeta,  253. 

WAekv?,  225,  228. 

tTre'AAa,  260. 
tTreX/xa,  226. 
TTcA-os,  253. 
tTreArr?,  226. 
TreAo),  349. 
Tre/Ac^p'jjSaiv,  130. 
Trev^epos,     130,  135, 

377,  378. 
TTCTrAos,  328,335,  336. 

352. 
Trepi^oXi(Bu)(Tat 

(Rhod.),  217. 

TripvrjjXL,  352. 
Ilepcrec^acrcra,  253. 
Trepvcri,  305. 

141,  315. 
274. 
ttt^Atj^,  225. 

fTTT/n'ov,  331. 
TrldrjKOs,  270. 
TTt'^OS,  367. 

TTiAos,  328. 

352. 

295. 

7rio"(ra,  274. 

317. 

Trims,  274. 
TrAa^avov,  317. 
TrAeW,  329,  335. 

ttAcw,  eTrXfvaa,  428. 
t7rA?v^os,  217,  343. 
130,  133,  402. 
137. 

TToAts,  130,  140,  400, 

403,  440. 
tto'Atos,  129,293,  317. 

iroXvpprjv,  327. 
TTOpKOS,  261. 

TTOpVr],  TTOpVLKOS,  146. 

353. 
260. 

TToo-ts,  373,  386.  • 
TToW,  129, 140,  386. 
134,  141,  374. 

TrpamScs,  134. 
irpaavr],  283. 
irpaaov,  296. 


Trp^cro-o),  352. 
Trpi'a/Aat,  132,  348. 
fTTpiVOS,  272. 
irpoyd/JLia,  irporeXeia 

385. 
TrpoSo/Ltos,  344. 
irpoOvpai,  344. 
irpotKidv,  Mod.  G.,  382. 

TrpocreXrjvoi,  426. 
7rpocr^KOVT€S,  380. 
TrpoS^vos,  276. 
7rpo(^pacrcra,  253. 
TTTeXerj,  227. 

7rTtWco,282,  295,317. 
TTvavos,  295. 
TTvpdypr},  159. 

TTUpVOV,  292. 

TTvpo's,  284,  291. 
TTwAeo),  TTUiXiojxai,  349. 
TTcoAos,  263. 
t'P5,  438. 

'\pd/3Sos,  pa^So/jiavTta, 

279. 
paiaTrjp,  159. 
^a|,  129. 
paTTts,  226. 

130,  331. 
296. 

pa^avts,  296. 

pe^w,  130. 

ptyos,  129. 

ptvds,  225. 

pts,  ptvOKepws,  146. 

pdSov,    poS^,  poSdets, 

poSoSttKTuAos,  120, 

144,  330. 
poT^,  438. 
poTToXov,  226. 
pojTres,  226. 
o-ayapts,  Scytli.,  224. 
170. 

aa^cos,  225,  226,  230. 

cavSoAov,  330. 

creAas,  aeA'^K//, 
306. 

crtSi/peos,  194. 

aiSrjpevs,  158,  205. 

a-lSrjpo';,  ortSapos,  158, 
190,194,  195,205- 
208,  212,  237. 
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Sdpio's,  StSapwTtos, 
206. 

328. 

270. 
129,  255,  256. 
cTKaAAo),  343. 
a-KaXixTj,  Thrac,  237. 
a-KapKT),  Thrac,  184. 
tcTKeAAo),  343. 
(TKevy,  328. 

(TKOpoSov,  296. 
cKiJro?,  328. 
trplXr],  (r/jLL\o<;,  198. 
tr/xTAa^,  274. 
croAos  (dvTo;)(oa)vos), 
205. 

(r7r(il9r/,  229,  331. 
CTTrei'Sti),  129. 
aTnvSrjpa,  288. 
(TTrr^Aata,  341. 
o-TTvpo?  (Syrac),  291. 
JcrratjivXri,  217. 
crreyo?,  342. 
crreppog,  260. 
a-Trjjxutv,  129,  330. 
'^Tpvp.uav,  438. 
cttco/xijAos,  126. 

(rWOt/Ct(TyLlOS,  403. 
(TVp.^o\oV,  351. 

crvp/itt,  Mod.  G.,  183. 
o-Ss,  328,  361. 
tcrv</)etos,  347. 
crtfjaTTw,  o-c^a^w,  330. 
a-(f)€v86vr],  229. 
o-0Opa,  159,  205. 

tTaivapov,  160,  205. 
TaAwTov,  135,  183. 
traTn^s,  330. 
Tdprapo';,  424. 
tra^os,  TOL<j)po<;,  341. 
TttCpos,  260,  413. 
Tttois,  270. 
Tc'yos,  342. 

Tet;)(Os,Tor;)(Os,342,344. 
TCKTw,  130, 136,  415. 
teAo-ov,  130,  293. 
TeA;^tr£s,  165. 
re/Acvos,    TijJLVtD,  130, 

277. 


TevSp-qvrj,  T€v8pr]S(iiv, 

321. 
repefivov,  343. 
repp-wv,  130. 
Tcpi/'ts,  ripTropLM,  136. 
Terpa^,  rerpt^,  Terpawv, 

251. 
Terra,  371. 
T^^T?,  374. 
rrjKeSwv,  421. 
217. 
402. 
Tt^>7/.£,  128,  142. 
Tt^ryviy,  135,  328. 

TtV(0,TtV0//,a6,  130,  34], 

402. 
Tt^77,  291. 

rA'^vat,    tAt^tos,  135, 

332. 
TOK^es,  371. 
To^ov,  222,  225,  226, 

229,  233. 
rpdire^a,  400. 
TpeVa),  332. 
rpLrjpr]?,  353. 
TpLTdiv,  TpLToyevua, 

130. 
TptT^at/ce?,  400. 
rpvyuiv,  253. 
rpv(f>d\eLa,  224. 
TpajyAat,  342. 
TT;pavvos,  404. 
trupos,  319. 

TVppLS,  145. 

ratva,  146. 
iaKLvOo?,  121. 
t^ypos,  254. 
iBpapyvpos,  220. 

^Spos,  247. 
vSwp,  440. 
wd?,  {itT;,  324. 
itwvds,  375. 
^At/,  129. 

wt5,  wvis,  wvt;,  288. 
iTrepoJov,  344. 
Ss,  146,  248,  261. 
vap-ivrj,  225. 
va-a-6%  229. 
ws,  372. 


v4>aLv(i>,  v(f}o-(TL';,  vcj)av- 
TLKrj,  vcj)aa-ia,  v(f)r], 
141,  330,  335. 

^>ato-Tds,  162. 

^aKos,  295. 

^(xAapa,  183. 

^avds,  119. 

fc^apat,  336. 

</)apo?,  336. 

<^app,a/ccts,  165. 

421. 

(pacryavov,  225,  227. 
ft^acrcra,  <f)drra,  254. 
9f)€AAd9,  274. 
(f>epeLV,  (j)ep£a6ai.,  110, 

139,  262. 
^epa-ecfiovrj,  145. 
^i/yds,  <f)-qyovcLio^ 

(Zei^'s),  272,  279. 
^lAal,  274. 
(fjiXos,  350. 
(fjiXvpa,  273. 
*Ae>6s,  130. 
(f)Xoipl,  (f>Xovp(,  Mod. 

G.,  177. 
(^6vo<;,  253. 
t</>oSa,  248. 
cf>peve<;,  134. 
(j)pi]rrjp,     139,  372, 

397,  398. 
cjjp'^rpy],  (pparpia,  397— 

399. 
^pvyw,  317. 
9f)SAov,<^T;A77,  398,  403. 
<^9cra,  159,  205. 
^uw,  407. 

<^V.  124,  128,  317. 
t^cuAeot,  341. 
^cijp,  129. 
tx'^^'s,  325. 
XaA/ceos,  xaAKetos,  ^aA- 

Kr]LO^,-^aXKrjprq<;,  194. 
XaAfcei;'?,  194,  205. 
XaA/c€u(o,  194. 
XoAkeujv,  194. 
XaA/oj'tos  Sdyu.0?,  ;(aA- 

KT^iW,  160,  205. 
XaA/co's,130,  155,!158, 

164,  194-198,  205, 

210,  212. 
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)(aXKo\L^avo<s,  198. 
^aAxw/xa,    Mod.  G., 
196,  199. 

206. 

SrjpoTeKTOve's),  206. 
XaXxi?,  196. 
Xarkoman  (Cypr.), 

196. 

424. 

)(flfUj3V,  301. 

X€/p,  290.  ^ 

XeAu?,  )(^eXwvr],  441. 

Xep/AttSiov,  226. 


Xepv^Ti?,  331. 
X£<^,  130,  142,  159, 
415. 

X^v,  134,  220,  252, 

361. 
Xm  128. 

X^po?,  xrjpeL>ov(Ta 

(Cret.),  290. 
XtAioi,  130,  349. 
Xt/J-apo?,  xtV^'P*^)  301. 
XtTaji/,  335. 
Xtoiv,  134,  301. 
xAaiva,  335,  336. 
xAa/xvs,  335. 
xAoi?,  120. 


xAowos,  176. 
xA(o/3os,  119,  176, 
XoavoL,  159. 
X0A05,  134. 
XopTo<s,  291. 
Xpvo-os,  174,  183. 
XP^j,  XP^fia,  120. 
XUTo's  apyvpog,  220. 
^ap,  129,  252. 
fij/LTTaKO';,  270. 
o)fiol3oivo';,  236. 
to/xo9,  316. 
ojvos,  wveofiai,  348. 
0)0  V,  123. 
Jlpa,  138,  302. 
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(oXbav-t),  158. 
ar,  144,  177,  183. 
an,  247. 

asper  (aoTrpe-a),  181. 

at,  371. 

ah,  273. 

vene,  vere,  324. 

viet°  305.° 

vichef,  viehere,  376. 
vise,  400. 

baku'r,   bakiir,  193, 

198. 
bar,  284. 
ba(9e,  284,  296. 
bir,°bire,  372. 
brunze,  200. 

(jeySj.V-O,  159. 
dimm,  301 
dru,°  272. 
Sender,  376. 


5.  ALBANIAN.* 

St,  248,  260. 
el'-p-bi,  292. 
ergjiint,  argjant,  arg- 

jaii,    erge'nt  (epy- 

jevT-i),  183. 
erne,  erne,  371. 
gjalp,  319. 

(£:tA€,Caje-ja),zil'e,198 
ind,  end,  330. 
kalaj,  218. 

kanep,    Geg.,  kerp, 

Tusc,  293. 
(KO^drcr-L),  158. 
kordu  (KopSe-a),  224. 
korsum,  219. 
(/cjtV/3€-a),  198,  199. 
meme,  371. 
miel,°283. 
mis,  315. 
moi,  306. 


mot,  305. 

motrg,  371. 

mur  (fiovp-),  145. 

nate,  311. 

nene,  371. 

nuse,  375,  376. 

sermaje  (o-ep/Ae-a,  a-ep- 

fia-ja),  183. 
siviet,  305. 
tatc,  371. 
tier,  332. 

tuts,  tuns  (rowcr-t), 

198. 
tselik,  211. 
ul'k,  248. 

((f)XjopL-ov,  Tusc.,<^\]o- 
piv-vL,  Geg.),  177. 

fhekur,  ^kur  (xeKovp- 
i)  211. 

hudgre,  296. 


6.  ITALIAN. 

(Latin  not  distinguished.) 


fAbella,  276. 
abellana,  276. 
abies,  129,  274. 
accipiter,  257. 
acer,  128,  274. 
acies,  211. 
aclys,  225. 
acus,  118. 
acus,  283. 
adgnati,  398. 
ador,  128,  293. 
aeneus,  aenus,  188, 

199,  200. 
aeramen,  aeramen- 

tum,  200. 
aerarius,  158. 
aereus,  199,  200. 


aes,  132,  153,  188, 
191,  196,  199,212. 

„  Brundisiiim,  200. 

„  Cyprium,  199. 

„  rude,  153. 

„  signatum,  153. 
taesculus,  272. 
aestas,  304. 
affinis,  381,  400. 
ager,  283. 
agmen,  415. 
agna,  283. 
agnus,  260. 
ahenus,  aheneus,  ah- 
esnes,  Umbr.,  188, 
200. 
albus,  120,  129. 


alcMo,  129. 
aloes,  248. 
alnus,  275. 
aluta,  328.  , 
amita,  371,  374. 
amitini,  amitinae, 

372. 
anas,  252. 
ancilia,  230. 
anguilla,  118,  258. 
anguis,  118,  258. 
amius,  128,  303,  311. 
anndna,  303,  311. 
anser,  134,  252. 
antae,  342. 
anus,  374. 
aper,  248. 
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apis,  321. 
Aprilis,  310. 
aqua,  128,  440, 
ara,  347. 
arai-e,  125,  283. 
aratrum,  283.  • 
arbor,  272. 
tarcus,  126,128,  225, 

229,  233. 
ardea,  129. 
arduus,  183. 
argentum,  aragetud, 

Osc.,125,  145,  181, 

183. 
„  vivum,  220. 
argutus,  182. 
arma,  231. 
asa,  Umbr.,  347. 
ascia,  234. 
asinus,  144,  265. 
ater,  346. 
atrium,  346. 
atta,  371. 
attilus,  118. 
aurichalcum,  orichal- 

cum,  197. 
auris,  178. 

aurdra,  177,  309,  414. 
aurugo,  176. 
aurum,  ausum.  Sab., 

176,  177, 178,  183, 

197. 

fautumnus,  304. 
avena,  293. 
avis,  123. 

avunculus,  373,  374, 

379,  395. 
axis,  134,  339. 
barba,  123. 
berva,  Umbr.,  228. 
betula,  271. 
bibo,  314. 
bimus,  301. 
b6s,  248,  260,  288. 
bubo,  251. 

bulbus,  Bulbus,  bul- 
bosus,  bulbaceus, 
295. 

bura,  288,  296. 

cadmea,  cadmia,  220. 


caecus,  128. 

caepe,  Caepionum 

gens,  295. 
calare,  308. 
calcatura,  323. 
calendae,  308. 
calix,  323. 
calpar,  367. 
calx,  343. 
camelus,  265. 
caminus,  160. 
campestre,  336. 
cancer,  258. 
canis,  135,  247,  264. 
cannabis,  294. 
cauo,  252. 

caper,  124,  128,  248. 
capio,  252. 
carbasus,  143. 
care,  316. 
carpere,  304. 
carpisculum,  337. 
carrus,  carrago,  263, 
339. 

caseus,  125,  319. 
cassis,  225,  230. 
tcateja,  234,  235. 
cattus,  catta,  267. 
catulus,  267. 
caudex,  278. 
fcaupo,  144,  349. 
caupulus,  278. 
Caurus,  353. 
celare,  342,  344. 
cella,  342,  344. 
cellere,  158. 
cepa,  caepe,  296. 
cephus,  270. 
cera,  321. 
cerasus,  276. 
cerdo,  158,  159. 
Ceres,  293. 
fcerea,  cervesia,  cer- 

visia,  Hisp.,  322. 
cerviis,  248. 
cetra,  230. 
fcicer,  295. 
Cicero,  295. 
cic6nia,  251. 
cinctus,  336. 


cinnabari,  218. 
cirrus,  293. 
civis,  128,  350,  396. 
civitas,  396. 
ciavis,  129,  346. 
clavus,  346. 
clepere,  402. 
clupeus,  clipeus,  225, 
230. 

coctile,  315,  343. 
coctor,  136. 
coemptio,  381. 
cohors,  291, 
color,  120. 
columba,  269. 
fcolus,  332. 
combr^tum,  441. 
confarreatio,  381, 

384. 
consobrini,  372. 
contus,  228. 
coquo,  128,  136,  141, 

315,  343. 
cor,  134. 
corium,  232. 
comix,  252. 
cornus,  129,  275. 
cornu,  128. 
corulus,  corylus,  128, 

274. 
corvus,  252. 
cratSra,  183. 
crates,  331,  342,  346. 
crSdo,  142,  415. 
cribrum,  128. 
cmentus,  183. 
cruor,  315. 
cuculus,  137,  251. 
cudere,  158,  159. 
culeus,  260. 
culmen,  344. 
culmus,  344. 
cuminvim,  298. 
cuniculus,  268. 
cunnus,  303. 
cfipa,  144. 

cuprum,  cupreum,  cy- 

prinum,  199. 
fcuria,  396. 
curis,  229. 
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cumaco,  Umbr.,  252, 
currus,  339. 
cuspis,  211. 
Danuvius,  429. 
deductio  domum, 

385. 
delibutus,  129. 
depsere,  12  9,1328,402. 
derbidsus,  421. 
deus,  250,  415,  419. 
dei  parentum,  424. 
dextrarum  coniuiic- 

tio,  384. 
dexter,  255,  256. 
Diana,  129. 
dies,  312. 

domus,149,  341,396. 
dos,  382,  383. 
ducere  uxorem,  383. 
dupursus,  Umbr. ,314:. 
ebur,  208. 
electram,  185. 
elephantus,  266. 
eino,  349. 

ensis,  228,  229,  239. 
enubere,  392. 
equus,  133,  248,  262. 
eques,  eqiiitare,  equo 

vehi,  262. 
erro,  128. 
tervum,  295. 
essedarii,  262. 
exuo,  336. 
faamat,  Osc,  396. 
faba,  427,  284,  295. 
Fabiorum  gens,  295. 
faber,    forte  faber, 

Pic,  158. 
Fabricius,  158. 
fades,  268. 
fagus,  138,  272. 
tfala,  325,  345. 
tFalisci,  Falerii,  Fa- 

lenius  ager,  325. 
tfallo,  341. 
famelia,  famedia, 

Umbr.,  famelo, 

Osc,  395. 
famul,    fame],  Osc, 

395. 


far,  Umbr.,  Osc,  far- 
er,   farsio,  fasio^ 
Umbr.,  127,  284, 
291,  292,  322. 
farreuspauis,384,385. 
fas,  142,  351. 
fastigium,  228. 
Februarius,  310. 
fenestra,  346. 
fero,  110,  139. 
ferrarius  faber,  207. 
ferrum,  128,  207. 
ferus,  128,  250. 
fiber,  248. 
fious,  276. 
fidelia,  367. 
figulus,  344,  367. 
filius,  filia,  372. 
fingere,  344,  367. 
fimus,  341. 
flagrare,  416. 
tflamen,  416,  420. 
flavus,  119. 
FlSralis,  310. 
fl6s,  128. 
fluentnm,  183. 
flumen,  416. 
focus,  317. 
tfollis,  159. 
forceps,  159. 
fores,  108,  342. 
formus,  304. 
fornus,  159. 
fornax,  159. 
forum,  342. 
fostis,  350. 
fragum,  129. 
framea,  235. 
frater,  139,  372,  373 
fraxinus,  271. 
frigo,  206,  317. 
frigus,  129. 
fulvus,  119. 
funda,  142,  229. 
fundcre,  159,  415. 
fur,  129. 
furvus,  119. 
tgalea,  galear,  gale 
num,  galenus,  225, 
230. 


gelu,  128, 
gena,  lOS, 
gener,  376. 
gens,  393,  397,  398, 
401. 

gentilis,  398,  400, 
genu,  108. 
genus,  376,  400. 
gesum,  gaesum,  235. 
gigno,  376. 
gkdius,  225,  229. 
glans,  123,  135,  272, 

317. 
gl6s,  377. 
granum,  284. 
grex,  263. 
grus,'  123,  252. 
habeo,  128. 
haedus,  128,  288. 
fhasta,  hastatus,  ho- 

statu,  hostatir, 

Umbr.,   128,  225, 

228. 

helvus,  119, 128,176. 
heres,  heredium,  hir, 
290. 

herinaceus,  129. 
hiems,  134,  301. 
hinnus,  265. 
hordeum,   123,  128, 

284,  292. 
hortus  Lat.,  hurtum, 

Osc,  291. 
hospes,  350. 
hostis,  142,  350. 
hydrargyrus,  220. 
ianitrices,  377. 
Januarius,  310. 
Janus,  129. 
idus,  308. 
ignis,  414. 
incus,  159. 
induo,  231,  336. 
intercalarius,  310. 
iugum,  339. 
Junius,  310. 
Jupiter,  Juppiter, 

Jovis,    142,  414, 
^  418,  419. 
ius,  351. 
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iiis,  315,  319. 
kataphractes,  231. 
lac,  124,  129. 
lacus,  128,  353. 
lacrima,  272. 
laena,  335. 
laevus,  255,  256. 
lana,  332. 
lancea,  226,  235. 
flangueo,  255. 
lares,  424. 
larix,  272. 
legere,  279. 
l^nis,  255. 

lens,  lentis,  Lentulus, 

295. 
leo,  249,  250. 
levir,  375,  379,  388. 
lex,  128. 
libare,  129. 
liber,  129. 
Liber,  129. 
libum,  317. 
licium,  329. 
lilium,  120. 
lignum,  278. 
linter,     235,  274, 

278. 
linteum,  294. 
linum,  294. 
lira,  283. 
loebertas,  129. 

tlongus,  227. 
16ra,  lor  a,  323. 
I6rica,  225,  230,  231. 

I6rum,  129,  230. 

lucere,  306,  312. 

lucius,  118. 

lumen,  416. 

luna,  366. 

lupus,  110,  247. 

lupus,  118. 

Maesius,  310. 

Mains,  310. 

malleus,  159. 

mains,  128,  353. 

malum,    129,  144, 
275. 

malva,  120. 

mamma,  371. 


mancipium,  manu  ca- 
pere,  291,  384. 

fmango,  349. 

manes,  423,  424. 

manus,  in  manum  ve- 
nire, 128,  393. 

mare,  353. 

Mars,  Mamers,  May- 
ors, 412. 
Mars  Thingsus,  418. 
martulus,  234. 
massa,  200. 
mataris,  235. 
mater,  108,  371. 
matertera,  371,  374. 
medeor,  medicus,  420. 
mel,  321. 
membrum,  315. 
Mene,    Mena,  306, 

415. 
mensis,  306. 
meretrix,  146. 
fmerula,  128,  252. 
metior,  349. 
metallum,  155,  156. 
migrare,  352. 

tmilium,    284,  291, 
293. 

mille,  349. 

mina,  175. 

mingere,  265. 

modius,  349. 

mola,  126. 

mola  salsa,  318. 

molere,     125,  283, 
293. 

monile,  337. 

mortarium,  343. 

mdrum,  morns,  144, 
276. 

mugil,  118. 

mulgeo,  319. 

mulus,  265. 

munus,  348. 

murus,  145,  343. 

mus,  248. 

musa,  144. 

fmustela,  268,  402. 

mustum,  323. 

mutai'e,  348. 


nassa,  354. 
tnavis,  278,  353. 
nebula,  414. 
neo,   nSmen,  uetus, 

129,  331. 
nemns,  414. 
nep6s,  374,  375. 
Neptunus,  412. 
Nerthus  terra  mater, 

419. 

nertro,  nertru,  ner- 
truku,  Umbr.,  128, 
254,  255. 

ninguere,  301. 

nix,  301. 

nosco,  ndtor,  136. 
nox,  134,  311,  414. 
niibo,  nupta,  384. 
nudus,  327. 
nurus,  375. 
obrussa,  200. 
occa,  occare,  283. 
ocreae,  225,  231. 
occulere,  120. 
oleum,  322. 
oUa,  260. 
orbus,  125,  290. 
orior,  243. 
OS,  223. 

ose,  Umbr.,  309. 

ostrea,  258. 

ovis,  248,  260,  293, 

332. 
6vum,  123. 
tpabulum,  317. 
palea,  293. 
fpallium,  328. 
palma,  208. 
panicum,  293. 
panis,  293. 
fpannus,  331,  332. 
pantex,  232. 
parentes,  371. 
tparicida,  parricida, 

400,  401. 
par  ma,  230. 
parra  parfa,  Umbr., 

252 

parus,  129,  252. 
pasci,  293. 
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pater,  108,  371. 
pater  familias,  396. 
patricii,  398. 
patrueles  fratres,  so- 

rores,  372. 
patruus,  373,  395. 
pavo,  270. 
pecus,  153,  266. 
pecunia,  peculium, 

153. 

pelex,  pellex,  146, 
208. 

pellis,  226,  260,  328. 
perperam,  401. 
Perseponas,  Pelig., 
145. 

persicum  malum, 
276. 

peturpursus,  Umbr., 

314. 
pes,  134. 
phalerae,  183. 
phaselus,  144. 
picus,  128,  252. 
pilarius,  343. 
pilleus,  328. 
pilum,  143,  225,  228, 

233. 

pinso,  pistor,  228, 
282,  295,  317. 

pir,  Umbr.,  414. 

pirus,  276. 

piscis,  117,  128,  354. 

pisum,  Piso,  295. 

pix,  274. 

plaustrum,  339. 

plecto,  329. 

tplumbum,  215,  217, 
218. 

plumbum,  album,  ni- 
grum, 215. 

p6culum,  322. 

tpoUen,  polenta,  293. 

pondus,  143. 

pons,  ponttram,  Osc, 
353. 

pontifex,  421. 

pdpulus,  274. 

tporca,  128,  283, 
\  289. 


porous,  porka,  Umbr,, 

261,  289. 
porrum,  296. 
portus,  353. 
portions,  353. 
possessio,  290. 
postis,  343. 
potestas,  386,  393. 
Praenestinae  sortes, 

279. 
pressa,  323. 
proous,  384. 
Prosepnais,  145. 
prunus,  276. 
psittacus,  270. 
puklo,  Osc,  372. 
puis,  129,  293,  317. 
purus,  142. 
tquercus,  quernus, 

272. 
quinque,  110. 
tquiris,  396. 
radius,  407. 
raja,  118. 
rapa,  296. 

ratio,   ratus,  ratura, 

243,  244,  245. 
ratis,  353. 

raudus,  rudus,  189, 
190,  191,  200,  209, 
212. 

ravus,  119. 

reda,  263. 

remus,  353. 

trendnes,  243,  327. 

reor,  243. 

rex,  403. 

rigor,  129. 

ritus,  243. 

rdbur,  272. 

r6rarii,  229. 

rosa,  120,  144. 

rota,  339. 

ruber,  119. 

ruscus,  441. 

sabaja,  Illyr.,  321. 

sacer,  sancio,  sacerdos, 
420. 

tsagire,  384. 

sagitta,  225,229,233. 


fsagum,    334,  335, 
336. 

sal,  sallere,  293,  318, 

328. 
salix,  128,  274. 
salum,  353. 
sapo,  320. 
sarpere,  283. 
saxum,  237. 
scaevus,    129,  255, 

256. 
soandula,  343. 
scortum,  146. 
scutum,    225,  229, 

230,  231,  328. 
sebum,  320. 
secale,  293. 
seoare,  224,  288. 
securis,  224. 
sages,  291. 
senex,  256. 
sepelio,  412. 
sero,   semen,  sator, 

283,  291,  386. 
serere,  279. 
serpens,  258. 
tserracum,  263. 
serum,  319. 
Sethlans,  Etrusc, 

162. 
sidus,  206. 

sileo,   silentus,  128, 

183 
silva,  129. 

sim,  sif,  Umbr.,  261. 
simila,  similago,  129, 
292. 

sinister,  255,  256. 

sooer,  376. 

soorus,  376. 

s61,  414. 

fsons,  128. 

sordes,  119. 

soror,  177,  209,  372, 

373. 
sortes,  279. 
fsparus,  235 
spatha,  229. 
spondeo,  1 29. 
sponsio,  384. 
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squiUus,  118,  128. 

tstagnum,  staunum, 
stagneus,  stagua- 
tus,  215,  217. 

stamen,  129,  331. 

Stella,  414. 

sterilis,  260. 

sturmis,l  27,252, 262. 

subligaculiim,  336. 

subtSmen,  330. 

Bui,  398. 

sulcus,  127,  289. 

suo,  141,  331,  363. 

sus,  248,  261. 

suscipere,  390. 

taceo,  132. 

talentum,  183. 

tata,  371. 

taurus,  ravpofM,  Osc, 
toru,  turuf,  Umbr., 
260. 

taxus,  222,  226,  274. 
tectum,  342. 
tego,  336,  342. 
tegula,  343. 
telum,  231. 

,,  praeustum, 

235. 
tela,  330. 
temo,  339. 
templum,  128. 
tero,  292. 
termo,  128. 
tessera  hospitalis, 

351. 
testa,  367. 
tetrao,  251. 
texo,  textor,  textura, 

textrina,  textri- 

num,    330,  341, 

342. 

thesaurus,  thesavrom, 
thesavrei,(9sc.,  145. 
th6rax,  231. 


tiurri,  Osc,  145. 
toga,  336. 

toUo,  tuli,  135,  390. 
toUere  surculos,  279. 
tonare,  414. 
tongere,  128. 
torculum,  323. 
torqueo,  332. 
touta,  tutu,  Ui7ihr., 

tovto,    Osc,  127, 

140,  403. 
tribus,  trifu,  Umhr., 

127,  140,  400. 
trimus,  301. 
trir^mis,  353. 
triticum,  292. 
tunica,  208. 
turdela,  252. 
turris,  145,  343. 
tus,  144. 
tympanum,  339. 
ulcus,  129. 
ulmus,  127,  274. 
ulucus(alucus  1),  137. 
ulula,  251. 
ungueutum,  125, 183, 

319. 

upupa,  129,  251. 
uro,  176. 
ursus,  247. 
Usil,  Etrur.,  309. 
uus,  Pelig.,  309. 
fuxor,  377. 
vacca,  124,  260. 
Valentianus  I.,  164. 
vas,  367. 
vates,  127. 
Velchanu,  Eir.,  162. 
vellus,  333. 
fvelum,  330. 
fvenari,  249. 
venerari,  263. 
venire,  yenumdare, 
348. 


tventer,  386. 
ventus,  412,  415. 
v6r,  301,  304. 
verbena,  279. 
vereri,  256. 
verres,  260. 
verticillus,  332. 
verto,  304. 
Vertumnus,  304. 
veru,  vericulum,  225, 

228. 
verus,  127. 
vesper,  313. 
Vesta,  127,  129,  162, 

347. 

vestio,  vestis,  327. 
vetus,  144,  305. 
vicus,      128,  140, 

400. 
vidua,  391. 
vimen,  324. 
vinco,  129. 
vindemiare,  323. 
Viuicius,  Viinikii's, 

Osc,  324. 
vinum,  vinu,  Volsc. , 

TJmhr.,  466-469, 

323-325. 
viola,  120,  129. 
vir,  376. 
virus,  226. 
viscum,  129. 
Vistula,  429. 
vitex,  272,  324. 
vitis,  324. 
Vitus,  129,  339. 
vitrum,  120. 
Volcae,  257,  429. 
Volcanus,  Vulcanus, 

162. 

v6mer,  v6mis,  288. 
vomo,  421. 
vulpes,  247. 
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7.  LOW  LATIN  AND  THE  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

{Low  Latin  not  distinguished.) 

coirassa,  Pr.,  232.       laupia,  342. 
coq,  F.,  269.  legno,  It.,  279. 

coraza,;Spaw.,  corazza,  loggia,     It.,  lobia, 


acciajo,  It.,  21L 
acciale,  It.,  211. 
acero,  Span.,  211. 
aceiro,  0.  Port.,  211. 
aciare,  aciarium,  211. 
acier,  F.,  211. 
airain,  F.,  199. 
alaine,  Wal.,  199. 
alambre,  Span.,  199. 
ama,    Span.,  Port., 

371. 
aram,  Pr.,  199. 
arame,  PFaZ.,  199. 
arambre,  Span.,  199. 
arnes,  arnese,  Span., 

It.,  232. 
ascus,  278. 
azzale,  Few.,  211. 
bibere,  322. 
bicarium,  323. 
bronce,  Span.,  199. 
bronze,  F.,  It.,  199. 
bi'onzium,  bronzina, 

bronzinum  vas, 

199. 

bruno,  brunitius,  bru- 
niccie,  brunizzo, 
199. 

broigne,  brunie,  232. 
bronha,  Pr.,  232. 
brugua,  232. 
biilga,  260. 
calamina,  Span., 

Port.,  220. 
calamine,  F.,  220. 
canape,  It.,  294. 
cannella,  217. 
capus,  251. 
cattus,    catta,  267, 

268. 

charrue,  F.,  289. 
chat,  F.,  268. 
cheque,  F.,  279. 
cocha,  279. 


Sp., 


It,  232 
cuirasse,  F.,  232. 
cuivre,  F.,  199. 
diable  boiteux,  165. 
dota,  It.,  383. 
drap,  F.,  333. 
epee,  F.,  229. 
epervier,  F.,  257. 
espada.  Span.,  229. 
espeautre,  0.  F.,  218. 
estanOj  Span.,  217. 
etain,  i^.,  217. 
falco,    falcone,  It, 

faucon,  i?'.,  257. 
fleche,  F.,  233. 
florinus,  fiorinus, 

177. 
francisca,  234. 
freccia.  It,  233. 
frecha,  flecha, 

233. 
fusta.  It.,  278. 
fustis,  278. 
Galand,  i^'.,  163 
gatto.  It,  268. 
gerifalte,  Sp., 
falco,  It,  girfalc, 
Pr.,   gerfaxit,  F.. 
257. 

Gitanos,  Sp.,  159. 

grana,  217. 

haruas,  0.   F.,  har- 

nois,  F.,  232. 
haubert,  F.,  232. 
if,  F.,  274. 
ivus,  274. 

kositoriu,  Wal.,  216. 
lagellum,  336. 
laiton,  F.,  289. 
laton,  aS^?.,  289. 
latta.  It,  206. 


ger- 


Zom6.,  342. 
logoro.    It,  leurre, 

F.,  257. 
maitresse,  F.,  146. 
martes,  268. 
metal,  F„  155. 
mina,  It,  mine,  F., 
208. 

mundium,  127,  362, 

393. 
obryzum,  200. 
ottone,  It,  200. 
otzgl,  Wal.,  211. 
pancia,  It,  panza,  Sp., 

232. 

panciera,  It,  pancera, 

Sp.,   panchire,  0. 

Fr.,  232. 
paraveredus,  143. 
peautre,  0.  F.,  218. 
peltre,  Sp.,  Port,  pel- 

tro,  It.,  218. 
plata,  Sp.,  200. 
pialla.  It,  234. 
plovum,  ploum,  289. 
plug,      Wal.,  pi6, 

Lomh.,  plof,  ^'m'. 

289. 
rame,  200. 
saya,  Pr.,  saja,  7<., 

saie,  F.,  334. 
scrama,  scramasaxus, 

237. 
soc,  288. 

sparaviere.  It.,  257. 
stagno,  It,  217. 
stufa,  It,  346. 
tSni,  279. 

targa.  It,  tai'ge,  F., 
231. 

tarja,  Sp.,  Port.,  231. 
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taball,  uball,  ubull, 

276. 
ag.allaid,  248. 
aidche,  oidche,  312. 
aire,  airech,  404. 
airim,  125,  283. 
ambactus,    0.  Celt, 

404. 
lander,  377, 
-apa,  Celt,  128. 
arathar,  283. 
ar,  250. 
ard,  183. 

Argento-,  Argentoma- 
gus,  Argentoratum, 
Argentovaria,  183. 

argat,  arget,  Ir., 
ariant,  Cymr., 
arhanz,  Com., 
archant,5re<.,  182. 

Ariovistus,  0.  Celt, 
404. 

art,  248. 

asbiur,  110. 

assan,  265. 

atcluic,  233. 

tath,  353. 

athir,  371. 

Attrebates,  0.  Celt, 

400. 
aue,  373. 
aurdam,  342. 
awr,  Cymr.,  177. 
bairgen,  293. 
ban,  119. 
bech,  293. 
befer,  Corn.,  247. 
beithe,   Ir.,  bedwe, 

Welsh,  271. 
fbele,  Cymr.,  248. 
ben,  385. 
fbf,  274. 
bidil,  234. 
bir,  229. 


8.  CELTIC. 

{Irish  not  distinguished.) 


blatb,  128. 
bligim,  319. 
bocc,  124,  248. 
b6,  248,  260. 
bole,  260. 
tbrace,  O.C.,  322, 
braccae,  O.C.,  322. 
brathir,  372. 
br6,  124. 
bruinne,  232. 
bruinni,  186. 
caech,  128. 
caise,  319. 
carr,  144,  263,  339. 
cat,  268. 
fcath,  235. 
cathbarr,  233. 
Cathoiarn,  194. 
fc^achta,  M.I.,  288. 
ceinach,  Cymr.,  248. 
celicnon,  O.C.,  343. 
cere,    cercdae,  137, 

257. 
cerd,  158,  159. 
certle,  331. 
tcetne,  372. 
cilornn,  367. 
claideb,claidbene,  229, 

236. 
fclethe,  342. 
cliath,  342. 
cl6,  346. 
c6i,  137,  251. 
coibnes,  350. 
coic,  109. 
coll,  128,  274. 
colom,  269. 
congan,  congna,  con- 

ganchness,  231. 
eopar,     Ir.,  cober, 

Com.,  200. 
core,  coire,  128,  160, 

367. 

Uopfi^a,  O.C,  322. 


fcrandgius,  274. 
creccaim,  348. 
cred,  199. 
credumae,  186. 
crem,  284,  295. 
crenim,  132,  348. 
cretim,  415. 
criathar,  128. 
crocan,  260. 
crocenn,  croccenn, 

260. 
crii,  315. 
cu,  247,  264. 
cuirm,  321. 
dair,  daur,  138,  272. 
ddm,  130,  403. 
derg,  dergor,  186. 
deriad,  263. 
dess,  254,  255. 
dia,  312. 
dia,  415,  419. 
dinu,  260. 
fdiubarcu,  233. 
dorus,  108,  342. 
dub,  253. 

-dunum,  O.C,  140, 

144. 
ech,  248,  261. 
elain,  Cymr.,  248. 
-em,  349. 

emed,     0.  Cymr., 

efydd,lfod  Cymr., 

199. 
e6,  274. 
e6rna,  282. 
er,  Corn.,  252. 
Eriu,  "kverm,  404. 
esca,  306. 
escung,  118,  258. 
etaim,  353. 
ewithr,  Mod.  Cymr., 

eui-ter,  0.  Coi'n., 

373,  379. 
Mith,  128. 
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fedb,  229,  390. 
fedaim,  fedan,  384. 
fen,  339..  ■ 
fer,  110. 

fern,  fernog,  231. 
fertas,  332. 
fescor,  313. 
ffi'ad,  fi'adach,  251. 
fich,  400. 
fichim,  128. 
ligim,  330. 
fin,  323. 

find,  finn,  186,  231, 

304. 
tfinden,  231. 
ffindruine,  findbru- 

ithne,  findbruinni, 

186. 
fine,  350. 
flu,  130. 
fir,  128. 
flaith,  404. 
gabul,  gablach,  gab- 

alca,  236. 
gai,  ga,  235. 
gam,  301,  302. 
garan,  Cymr.,  252. 
geis,  252. 
gen,  108. 
gi'all,  209. 

goba,  /.,  gof,  Bret, 
Corn.,  Cymr., 
158. 

Gobanus,  /.,  Goban- 
nitio,  O.C.,  Gouan- 
non,  Cymr.,  158. 

gort,  291. 

graig,  263. 

griiiin,  Gen.,  123. 

gulan,  Cymr.,  336. 

gwic.  Corn.,  400. 

gwenn,  Bret.,  292. 

gwiniz,  Bret,  292. 

hoiarn,  haearn,  Cymr., 
hoern,  hern,  horn. 
Corn.,  haiarn, 
hoiarn,  Arem.,  194, 
209,  232. 

Haiarn,  Hoiarn,  Hoi- 
arnscoet,  Hael- 


hoiarn,  Cymr., 

Arem.,  194. 
hebauc,  Cymr.,  257. 
heu,  Cymr.,  283. 
heul,    Cymr.,  Com, 

414. 

hiuin,  Corn.,  274. 
hoch,    Corn.,  hwch, 

Cymr.  ,houch,hoch, 

Bret,  289. 
hveger,  Corn.,  376. 
hvigeren.  Com,,  376. 
iarunn,    iam,  209, 

232 

iasc,  117,  128,  353. 

ibar,  275. 

imb,  125,  319. 

innocht,  311. 

iou,  Cymr.,  339. 

tsarnoddri,  O.C.,  209. 

ith,  317. 

ithim,  317. 

KcLpvov '  TTjv  craXinyya, 

128. 
leine,  294. 
lem,  128. 
lethar,  328. 
liaig,  421. 
lin,  293. 
tlith,  305. 
loch,  128,  353. 
luaide,  218. 
liiach,  119. 
lubgort,  291. 
luirech,    /.,  lluryg, 

Cmyr.,  231. 
luge,  376. 
luss,  296. 

maite,  matan,  128. 
fj.avLaiKr]^,  O.C.,  337. 
marc,  263. 
mathir,  371. 
fmein,  mianach,  208. 
melg,  124. 
melim,  125,  283. 
mertrech,  146. 
mi,  306. 
mid,  321. 
mil,  321. 
mile,  349. 


mitall,  155. 
modryb,  Cymr.,  374. 
more,  O.C.,  353 
muin,  muince,  337. 
muir,  353. 
mur,  145. 
fnau,  n6i,  353. 
nel,  415. 

nem,  nemed,  415. 

nia,  374. 

nocht,  327. 

ocet,  0.  Com.,  283. 

foegi,  350. 

og,  123. 

ohan,  Corn.,  260. 
61,  248,  260. 
6m,  316. 

6r,/.,our,  eur,  Cymr., 

177. 
orbe,  125,  290. 
ore,  261,  289. 
peatar,  218. 
peber.  Corn.,  315. 
raith,  rath,  183. 
ram,  353. 
rath,  roth,  339. 
trech,/.,rec,  0.  Bret, 

128,  283,  289. 
reccim,  352. 
renim,  352. 
ri,  144,  404. 
-ritum,  0.(7.,  353. 
riiad,  119. 
friiaim,  274. 
riin,  280. 
sai,  334. 

saiget,saiged,/.,saeth, 

Cymr.,  233. 
sail,  saileach,  274. 
sal,  353. 
salann,  318. 
sam,    samrad,  301, 

302. 
tsciath,  231. 
sebocc,  257. 
seib,  295. 
senmdthir,  374. 
tsesrech,  sesrach,263. 
sil,  283. 

siur,  177,  209,  372. 
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fsmir,  320. 
snathe,  331. 
snechta,  301. 
suim,  snimaire,  129, 
331. 

socc,  /.,  swch,  Cymr., 
soch,  Corn.,  souch, 
mffa.,  Bret.,  288. 

Stan,  stain,  sdan,  /., 
stean,  Corn.,  stean, 
sten,  stin,  Arem., 
217. 


sterenn,  Bret,  414. 
tdid,  402. 
tarb,  260. 

target,    /.,  taryan, 

Gymr.,  231. 
tarvos,  O.C.,  260. 
teg,  342. 
tindscra,  383. 
treb,  /.,  tref,  Cymr., 

128,  140,  400. 
tuirend,  292. 
tiiag,  333. 


9.  TEUTONIC. 


tdatb,  128,  140,  254, 
403. 

ftunna,  tonn,  tond, 
/.,  tonnen,  Bret., 
260. 

lian,  260. 

umae,  uim,  199,  213. 
umaide,  umhaidhe, 

umamail,  199. 
yell,  Cymr.,  260. 
ystaen,  Cymr.,  218. 
yw,  Cymr.,  206. 


) 

askr,  O.N.,  226,  235, 
274,  278,  427. 

asp  das,  M.H.G.  dial, 
277. 

asten,  M.H.G.,  304. 
%  A.S.,  376. 
a|m,  128,  304. 
atisk,  128,  293. 
atta,  371. 
taudr,  O.N.,  304. 
auga-daiird,  346. 
aiihns,  346. 
auhsa,  126,  128,  260. 
ai^so,  178. 
auwi,  248,  260. 
avi-,  332. 
av6,  373. 

azger,  O.H.G.,  atgar, 

A.S.,  atgeir,  O.N., 

235. 
fazgo,  135,  346. 
bacan,  A.S.,  bahban, 

O.H.G.,  126,  128, 

317. 

bait,  bitum,  109. 
balgs,  260. 
fbansts,  347. 
bard,  bardisan, 

M.H.G.,  238. 
bariz-,    Goth.,  barr, 

O.N.,    128,  284, 

293. 


aband,   O.H.G.,  ap- 

tann,  O.N.,  eefen, 

A.S.,  313. 
adum,  A.S.,  376 
ae,  O.N.,  373. 
taffo,  O.H.G.,  276. 
ag,  O.H.G.,  118. 
ahorn,  O.H.G.,  128, 

206. 
ahs,  ahana,  283. 
ahsa,  O.H.G.,  339. 
ahva,  128. 
airzjan,  128. 
aiz,  125,  132,  188, 

199,  200. 
akrs,  283. 
albiz,  O.H.G.,  129. 
ale,  Engl.,  322. 
alhs,  277. 

almr,  almr,  O.N.,128, 
222,  229,  274. 

alp,  O.H.G.,  alf,  A.S., 
alfr,  alfa  liodi,  visi 
alfa,  163. 

ama,  O.H.G.,  371. 

ambosz,  M.H.G.,  ana- 
p6z,  O.H.G.,  159. 

amsala,  O.H.G.,  128. 

ana,  O.H.G.,  374. 

auco,  ancho,  anche, 
O.H.G.,  anke, 
Alem.,  125,  319. 


'otMc  not  distinguished. 

andbahts,  404. 
ango,  angul,  O.H.G., 
235. 

ano,p.H.G.,374,375. 
anses      Goth.,  oss, 

O.-N.,  416. 
anut,  O.H.G.,  252. 
tapi,  O.N.,  276. 
{apple.  Eng.,  275. 
apsa,  O.H.G.,  274. 
aqizi,  234. 
ar,  A.S.,  188,  190. 
ara,Goth.,aro,O.H.G., 

138,  252. 
arbi-numja,  125,  290. 
arbj6,  386. 
ardr,  O.N.,  283. 
farfe,  arbe,  M.H.G., 

229. 

farhvazna,  229,  233. 

arjan,  125. 

arl,  O.N.,  283. 

arndn,  O.H.G.,  303. 

aruz,  Aruzapah,  Ariz- 
perc,  Arizgrefti, 
Arizgruoba,  0 .  H.  G. , 
188,  200,  213. 

tarwiz,  O.H.G.,  295. 

asans,  128,  303,  304, 
311. 

asilus,  Goth. ,  assa, 
A.S.,  265. 
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bart,  M.H.G.,  123. 
barta,  O.H.G.,  234. 
fbas,  O.N.,  347. 
basa,  O.H.G.,  354. 
baso,  A.S.,  119. 
baugr,0.N.,lV8,  348. 
baurgsvaddjus,  342. 
bauu,    O.N.,  bean, 

A.S.,  295. 
fbearu,  A.S.,  borr, 

ban-,  O.N.,  277. 
behhari,  O.H.G.,  323. 
beo,  beor,  A.S.,  322. 
berusjds,  372. 
besitz,  M.H.G.,  290. 
bezzer  hant  diu,  Med. 

H.G.,  255. 
bibar,  O.H.G.,  248. 
bida,  O.N.,  367. 
bier,    M.H.G.,  bior, 

O.H.G.,  bj6rr, 

O.N.,  322. 
bihal,   O.H.G.,  234, 

237. 

bill,  A.S.,  bil,  O.S., 
237. 

binden,  M.H.G.,  135. 
bini,  O.H.G.,  321. 
birch,  Engl.,  birke, 

M.H.G.,  271. 
biugan  (bang),  349. 
briLwan,O.H.G.,322. 
blao,  O.H.G.,  blau, 

N.H.G.,  119,  218. 
bliu,    O.H.G.,  bly', 

O.N.,  218. 
bldtan,  416. 
bluoma,  O.H.G.,  128. 
boc,  O.H.G.,  248. 
b6ce,  A.S.,  272. 
bolvasmidr,  O.N.^ 

158. 

b6na,  O.H.G.,  boline, 

N.H.G.,  295. 
bord,  A.S.,  231. 
tborto,  O.H.G.,  335. 
tb6s,  A.S.,  347. 
braes,  A.S.,brass,Eng., 

128,  189,  207,  212. 
bre6van,  A.S.,  322, 


bret,  M.H.G.,  231. 
br6]>ar,  Goth.,  bruder, 

M.H.G.,  139,  372. 
brugga,  O.N.,  322. 
brunjd,  Goth.,brunja, 

O.H.G.,byrne,A.S., 

brynja,  O.N.,  225. 
bruoh,  O.H.G.,br6kr, 

O.N.,  336. 
brut,  O.H.G.,  384. 
bruf-faj's,  385. 
bryngiofar,  brynstu- 

kur,  O.N.,  232. 
bucca,  A.S.,  124. 
bugjan  (baiihta), 

Goth. ,  by  cgan,  A.  S . , 

buggean,  O.S., 

349,  382. 
buech   das,  M.H.G. 

dial.,  277. 
bulga,  O.H.G.,  260. 
buohha,  O.H.G., 

buche,  M.H.G., 

139,  272.  . 
butera,  O.H.G.,  320. 
bygg,  O.N.,  321. 
dags,  312. 

dammerung,  M.H.G., 

313. 
daiihtar,  372. 
daiir,  108,  342. 
dehsala,  O.H.G.,  234. 
deigan,  Goth.,  deig, 

O.N.,  344,  367. 
tden,  D.,  222. 
diehter,  O.H.G.,  375. 
dihsala,  O.H.G.,  339. 
diot,  O.H.G.,  333. 
donar,  O.H.G.,  414. 
dorf,O.H.G.,128, 400. 
dregg,  O.N.,  322. 
drostel,    Med.  H.G. 

253. 
dubd,  253. 
tdung,  O.H.G.,  341. 
dveorg,  A.S.,  dvergr, 

O.N.,  163. 
ealu,  A.S.,  322. 
earn,  A.S.,  373. 
tearfe,  A.S.,  295. 


tearh,  A.S.,  126,  128, 

233. 
earn,  A.S.,  139. 
febresche,  eibrisch, 

eibisch,     M.H.G. , 
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ebur,  b.H.G.,  248. 
egjan,  O.H.G.,  283. 
ehu,  A.S.,  248,  262. 
ei,  O.H.G.,  123. 
eid,  O.H.G.,  376. 
eidum,  O.H.G.,  376. 
eikja,  O.N.,  278. 
teih,    O.H.G.,  227, 
272. 

eir,  O.N.,  188,  200. 
eisarn,  209,  212. 
ecchil,  ecchel,  O.H.G., 
211. 

elaho,  O.H.G.,  248. 
elilento,  O.H.G.,  350. 
elira,  O.H.G.,  274. 
elmboum,  O.H.G., 

elm,  A.S.,  274. 
eltiron,  O.H.G.,  372. 
em,  0.  Frank,  373. 
eninchil,  eninchili, 

O.H.G.,  375. 
en-gimus,lexSal.,  301. 
eoh,  A.S.,  274. 
eosol,  A.S.,  265. 
Eostra,  A.S.,  414. 
er,  §r,  eer,  O.H.G., 

188,  194. 
terbse,  M.H.G.,  295. 
6rin,  erin,  Med.  H.G., 

188,  200. 
erezi,    O.H.G.,  erz, 

M.H.G.,  155,  188, 

200. 

erzin,  erzen,  O.H.G., 
200. 

^rsmid,  O.H.G.,  158. 
eschdas,  M.H.G.  dial., 
277. 

essa,  O.H.G.,  346. 
6wa,  O.H.G.  244. 
eyra,    eyru,  eyrna, 

O.N.,  278. 
eyrir,  O.N.,  278. 
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fadar,  Goth.,  fater, 
H.G.,  108,  U3, 
371. 

fadrein,  371. 

faedera,  A.S.,  373. 

faihu,  Goth.,  fihu, 
O.H.G.,  vieh, 
M.H.G.,  153,  260. 

falcho,  O.H.G.,  falke, 
O.N.,  257. 

faldr,  O.K,  333. 

fallen,  M.H.G.,  257. 

falo,  O.H.G.,  119. 

fana,  331, 

ffara,  faraman  i,  fara- 
kisez,  O.H.G.,  399, 
400. 

farah,  O.H.G.,  260, 
289. 

faran,  farjan,  352. 
faro,  O.H.G.,  119. 
farro,  O.H.G.,  260. 
vart,  O.H.G.,  353. 
fatureo,  O.H.G.,  373. 
fa)>u,  A.S.,  374. 
ffauhd,  248. 
ffeigi,  O.H.G.,  feigr, 

O.N.,  351. 
fel,  O.H.G.,  328. 
felawa,  O.H.G.,  272, 

339. 

felga,  b.H.G,  339. 
fendo,  O.H.G.,  353. 
feoh,  A.S.,  153. 
fercha,  vereh-eih, 

ferha,  O.H.G.,  128, 

272. 

fernev'o,  O.H.G.,  375. 
fethe,  O.F.,  374. 
fefgen,  A.S.,  372. 
-fill,  226,  260. 
filz,  O.H.G.,  328. 
Fiorgyn,  O.N.,  412. 
fjorjj,  O.N.,  305. 
fin])an,  353. 
fiuhta,  O.H.G.,  274. 
fis,  O.N.,  282. 
fisks,  117,  128,  354. 
fiur,  O.H.G.,  414. 
flahs,  O.H.G.,  294. 


flado,  O.H.G.,  317. 
flan,A.S.,fleinn,0.]Sr., 
211. 

fliessen,  fluss,  M.  H.  G. , 
440. 

flihtu,  O.H.G.,  329. 
vliz,  flitsch,  M.H.G., 

flits,  D.,  234. 
folc,  O.H.G.,  403. 
folo,  O.H.G.,  263. 
forha,  O.H.G.,  272. 
fortnight.  Eng.,  312. 
fotus,  134. 
fraihnan,  256. 
tfrauja,Goth.,  frouwa, 

O.H.G.,  386. 
freien,  M.H.G.,  384. 
vriuntschaft,  Med. 

H.  G. ,  freundschaf  t, 

N.H.G.,  377. 
fula,  263. 

tfuotar,  O.H.G.,  317. 
ffurh,  furuh,  O.H.G., 

128,  283,  289. 
fyrs,  A.S.,  293. 
gabel,  M.H.G.,  236. 
gaits,  128. 

galie,  Med.H.G.,  230. 
gans,  M.H.G.,  252. 
gapaiddn,  328. 
gards,  Goth.,  garten, 

M.H.G.,  291. 
gasts,  350. 
tgaswio,O.H.G,,  379. 
gavasjan,  327. 
gavi,   Goth.,  gouwi, 

O.H.G.,  403. 
gazds,  128,  229. 
gebaren,M.H.G.,  139. 
geiza,  O.H.G.,  289. 
geirfalki,  O.N.,  257. 
gelo,  119,  128. 
ger,  ker,  O.H.G.,g{ir, 

A.S.,   geir,  O.N., 

Gertrut,  Gerhart, 

235,  238. 
gerben,  M.  G.,  328. 
gersta,  O.H.G.,  123, 

128,  284,  292. 
gesmide,O.H.G.,  198. 


gisal,  O.H.G.,  209. 
gisarawi,  O.H.G.,231, 
gisustruon,  O.D.,372. 
giswi8tar,O.H.G.,372. 
giutan,  142,  415. 
glaf,  Swed.,  238. 
grdo,  O.H.G.,  119. 
grundu-vaddjus,  342. 
gruobe,  Med.  H.G., 
341. 

gulf,  Goth.,gull,O.N., 
gold,  M.H.G.,  119, 
125,  134, 176,  178, 
194. 

gu]?,  Goth.,  god,  O.N., 
got,  O.H.G.,  416. 

Gypsies,  Engl.,  159. 

haban,  128. 

habaro,  O.H.G.,  293. 

thabuh,  O.H.G.,  251, 
257. 

h£ett,  A.S.,  230. 

hafr,  O.N.,  124,  128, 
248,  293. 

hagre,  Swed.,  293. 

haihs,  128. 

haims,  400. 

hairda,  260. 

fhairta,  134. 

halrus,  Goth.,  heru, 
0.  Sax.,  heor,  A.S., 
hjorr,  O.N.,  128, 
237. 

halla,  O.H.G.,  341, 
346. 

halsbiorg,  O.N.,  heals- 
beorg,  A.S.,  hals- 
perga,O.H.G.,232. 

hamarr,  O.N.,  hamur, 
O.Sax.,hamor,A.S., 
hamar,O.H.G.,160, 
234. 

hampr,  O.K,  294. 
hana,  251. 

hanaf,  O.H.G.,  hoe- 
nep,  A.S.,  294. 

hardneskja,O.N.,232. 

haruasch,  Med.  H.G., 
232 

haruc,'  O.H.G.,  277. 
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harugari,  O.H.G., 
277. 

hasala,  hasel,  O.H.G., 

128,  274. 
haso,  248. 
haukr,  O.N.,  257. 
haiircls,  331,  346. 
haurn,  128. 
haust,  O.N.,  304. 
hehara,  137,  251. 
Heimrich,  O.H.G., 

398. 

helan,  O.H.G.,  341. 
heUebard,  M.H.G.. 
238. 

helza,  O.H.G.,  belt, 

A.S.,  229. 
fhSr,  herero,  O.H.G., 

396. 

herbest,  O.H.G.,  liser- 

fest,  A.S.,  304. 
hilms,    Goth.,  helm, 

O.H.G.,  A.S.,  0. 

Sax.,  hjalmr,  O.N., 

233. 

hinkebein,  M.H.G., 
165. 

hired,    A.S.,  hirat, 

O.H.G.,  396. 
fhirsi,  hirso,  O.H.G., 

293 

hiruz,  O.H.G.,  248. 
hjii,  hjun,  O.N.,  hiun, 

O.H.G.,  396. 
heiva-frauja,  350, 

396. 

hivan,  A.S.,  396. 
hiwiski,  O.H.G.,  396. 
hivrMen,  A.S.,  396. 
hlaifs,  143,  317. 
fhlauts,  Goth.,  hluz, 

O.H.G.,  hlutr, 

O.N.,  279. 
hleiduma,  255. 
thleifra,  Goth.,  hh]), 

O.N.,  342, 
fhlidan,     0.  Sax., 

342. 
hlif,  O.N.,  238. 
hlifan,  402. 


hlija,  Goth.,hl6,O.N., 
hleo,  0.  Sax.,  342, 
343. 

hlynr,  O.N.,  275. 
hoha,  288,  289. 
houwan,  0  H.G.,  158. 
horr     (hor),  O.N., 
294. 

hraivadubS,  253. 
hreinn,  O.N.,  327. 
hrSo,  O.H.G.,  315. 
hrifeling,  A.S.,  337. 
hrot,  346. 
hruk,  137. 

hulja,  bulla,  O.H.G., 
230. 

humarr,  O.K,  258. 
bunds,  Goth.,  bund, 

M.H.G.,  134,  247, 

264. 

hunsl,  Goth.,  husel, 
A.S.,  hiisl,  O.N., 
415. 

huoba,  O.H.G.,  hiife, 

M.H.G.,  128,  291. 
huohili,  O.H.G.,  289. 
huon,  O.H.G.,  251. 
buora,  O.H.G.,  hure, 

M.H.G.,  bora, 

Swed.,  146. 
buosto,  O.H.G.,  421. 
buot,  O.H.G.,  230. 
hurd,  O.N.,  346. 
bus,  O.H.G.,  343. 
btitte  (hutta), 

O.H.G.,  343. 
hvaiteis,  292. 
hveits,  292. 
bvitte  scilti,  O.H.G., 

231. 

hvel,    O.N.,  hveol, 

A.S.,  339. 
hverr,    O.N.,  128, 

160,  367. 
hyse,  A.S.,  372. 
byske,  A.S.,  396. 
jagfin,  O.H.G.,  250. 
jarn,  O.N.,  163,  209. 
Jaraglumra,  Jarn- 

saxa,  O.N.,  163. 


jSr,  138,  301. 
igil,  O.H.G.,  247. 
iba,  O.H.G.,  274. 
imbi,  O.H.G.,  321. 
iren,  A.S.,  iron,  Engl., 

209,  237. 
is,  O.H.G.,  301. 
isarn,  O.H.G.,  A.S., 

O.N.,  isen,  O.H.G., 

209. 

Isanhus,  Isanpacb, 

Isarnbo,  O.H.G., 

210. 
iuk,  339. 
iwa,  O.H.G.,  274. 
cbalcb,  O.H.G.,  343. 
calcatura,  O.H.G., 

323. 
kalds,  128. 
cbaltsmid,  O.H.G., 

158,  159. 
kamin,  M.H.G.,  159. 
charro,  O.H.G.,  144, 

339. 
kas,  kasja,  367. 
chasi,  O.H.G.,  Sax., 

cyse,  A.S.,  cheese, 

Eng.,  126,  319. 
kaupon,  Goth.,kaupa, 

O.N.,ceapian,  A.S., 

144,  348. 
kaiirn,  284. 
chazza,  chataro, 

O.H.G.,  268. 
chelih,  O.H.G.,  323. 
k^likn,  343. 
kernen,  M.H.G., 

kirna,O.N.,^yrnan, 

A.S.,  churn,  Engl., 

320. 

kesja,  O.N.,  238.' 
fkien,   O.H.G.,  c^u, 

A.S.,  kiefer, 

M.H.G.,  274. 
kinnus,  108. 
kitze,  M.H.G.,  268. 
knoj's,  Goth.,  chnuot, 

chnaosli,  O.H.G., 

400. 

tcofa,     A.S.,  kofi, 
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O.N.,  kobe,  Med. 

H.G.,  341. 
kokkr,  O.K,  2y6en, 

A.S.,  269. 
kona   mundi  keypt, 

O.N.,  382. 
konungr,  O.N.,  404. 
fchoufan,  O.H.G., 

349. 

cran,  A.S.,  123,  252. 
krukka,  O.N.,  crocca, 

A.S.,  260. 
tchubisi,  O.H.G., 

341. 

ciilufre,  A.S.,  269. 
chumin,  O.H.G.,  298. 
chunui,  O.H.G.,  399, 
400. 

chuning,  O.H.G., 
404. 

chuo,  O.H.G.,  248, 
260. 

chuphar,  O.H.G., 
koparr,  O.N.,  kob- 
ber,  Dan.,  koppar, 
Swed. ,  copper, 
Engl.,  kupfer, 
kopfer,  Med.  H.G., 
200. 

kupferin,  Med.  E.G., 
188. 

fcbursina,  O.H.G., 
kiirschner,  O.H.G., 
226. 

kiirass,  M.H.G.,  232. 
lagella,  O.H.G.,  323. 
lagu,  0.  Sax.,  lago, 

A.S.,  128,  353. 
lacbentere,  lacbenen, 

Med.  H.G.,  421. 
lacbs,  O.H.G.,  118. 
langiz,  O.H.G., 

lencten,  A.S.,  304. 
laufs,  342. 
le,  O.N.,  2.83. 
ledd,  A.S.,  218. 
ledar,  O.H.G.,  328. 
ligan,  Goth.,  legen, 

M.H.G.,  128,  344. 
lehne,  lenne,  lobne. 


M.H.G.  dial., 
274. 
loin,  293. 

leis,  Med.  E.G.,  283. 
fleijju,    Goth.,  lid., 

A.S.,  lid,  O.H.G., 

322. 
Meis,  421. 
tlencba,  O.H.G.,  255. 
lenzo,  O.H.G.,  304. 
leodslabo,  O.H.G., 

166. 

lesan,  O.H.G.,  279. 
lewo,  louwo,  O.H.G., 
249. 

fliuk,  M.H.G.,  255. 
linnr,  O.N.,  294. 
flinta,  O.H.G.,  lind., 

A.S.,    231,  236, 

274,  294. 
linsi,  O.H.G.,  295. 
Ij6dasmidr,  O.N., 

158,  166. 
liri,  O.N.,  252. 
liugan,  376. 
log,  O.N.,  128. 
lood,   D.,  I6t,  Med. 

H.G.,  218. 
L6)mrr,  O.N.,  412. 
louba,  O.H.G.,  342. 
louft,  O.H.G.,  329. 
louh,  O.H.G.,  296. 
lubjaleisei,  Goth.,  lyf, 

O.N.,  421. 
lubs,  O.H.G.,  248. 
lun,  O.H.G.,  lunisa, 

O.     Sax.,  lynes, 

A.S.,  339. 
lunze,    Med.  H.G., 

250. 

luoder,  Med.  E.G., 
257. 

lurwein,  O.H.G.,  323. 

mad,  O.H.G.,  283. 

mkg,  O.H.G.,  ma3g, 
msegd,  A.S.,  megs 
Goth.,  magr.,  O.N., 
400,  401. 

mago,  O.H.G.,  284. 

majan,  O.H.G.,  283. 


malan,  125,  283. 
malz,  O.H.G.,  malt, 

O.N.,  mealt,  A.S., 

322. 

mana,  O.H.G.,  337. 
Mannus,  412. 
fmauga,  mangari, 

O.N.,  mangere, 

A.S.,  mangari, 

O.H.G.,  349. 
mama,  M.H.G.,  139. 
marei,  353. 
marg,  O.H.G.,  315. 
mast,  O.H.G.,  mastr, 

O.N.,  128,  353. 
maiii-gins,  313. 
meard,  A.S.,  268. 
tmeisa,  O.H.G.,  128, 

252. 

meki,  Goth.,  maekir, 
O.N.,  mece,  A.S., 
237,  238. 

meljan,  280. 

m6ua,  306,  414. 

menni,  O.H.G.,  337. 

men6]?s,  306. 

meriha,  O.H.G.,  263. 

messe,  M.H.G., 
mosch,  Swiss,  mes- 
sing, M.H.G.O.K, 
mastling,A.S.,201. 

mSta,  Longob.,  382. 

metu,  O.H.G.,  321. 

milchu,  O.H.G.,  319. 

mili]>,  321. 

miltestre,  0.  Engl., 

146. 
miluks,  124. 
fmimz,  315. 
mitan,  349. 
missere,  A.S.,  misseri, 

O.N.,  305. 
m6drie,A.S.,  mddder, 

D.,  374. 
moeme,    D.,  m6nrt, 

O.N.,  371. 
moi'tere,  O.H.G., 

343. 

most,  O.H.G.,  323. 
muudr,  O.N.,  382. 
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munt,  muntboro, 
O.H.G.,  128,  393. 

muoma,  muoia, 
O.H.G.,  303,  372, 
374. 

muotar,  O.H.G.,  108, 
372. 

mura,  muri,  O.H.G., 

145,  343. 
mus,  O.H.G.,  248. 
naan,  O.H.G.,  331. 
naba,  O.H.G.,  nafu, 

A.S.,  339. 
nahts,  311. 
naqajjs,  327. 
nass,  M.H.G.,  254. 
nati,  353. 

fnaue,  ^Med.  H.G., 
naust,  O.N.,  353. 

nebil,  O.H.G.,  nifl- 
heim,  O.N.,  414. 

nefo,  O.II.G.,  neve, 
Med.  H.G.,  nefa, 
A.S.,  nefe,  O.N., 
374. 

ne]jla,  331. 

nima,  349. 

nipt,     O.N.,  nift, 

O.H.G.,niftel,Med. 

H.G.,  374. 
nijjjis,   ni])j6,  Goth., 

nid:r,O.K,374,386. 
nord,   O.H.G.,  128, 

254. 

foat,  Engl,  317. 
ofan,  ovan,  O.H.G., 

160,  346. 
oheim,  O.H.G.,  373. 
ol,  O.N.,  322. 
olbenta,  O.H.G.,  ol- 

fend,  A.S.,  266. 
or,  orvar,  O.N.,  233. 
ore,  Engl.,  188,  190. 
drchalc,  O.H.G.,  198. 
6stara,  dstarun, 

O.H.G.,  303. 
ostr,  O.N.,  319. 
dstre,  A.S.,  258. 
ottir,  O.H.G.,  247. 
ouwi,  O.H.G.,  332. 
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ouwa,  O.H.G.,  440. 
paida,   Goth.,  pheit, 

O.H.G.,   pMa,  0. 

Sax.,  328. 
panzier,  Med.  H.G., 

panzer,  M.H.G., 

232. 

papa,  M.H.G.,  139. 
parawari,  O.H.G., 
277. 

peauter,   D.,  pewter 

Engl.,  218. 
phawo,  O.H.G.,  270. 
pferd,  M.H.G.,  143. 
philari,  O.H.G.,  343. 
phluog,  O.H.G., 

pl6gr,  O.N.,  289. 
pfirsich,  M.H.G.,  276. 
pforzih,  O.H.G.,  343. 
pfost,  O.H.G.,  343. 
pfunt,  O.H.G.,  143. 
pigsnose,  Engl.,  289. 
pila,      O.N.,  phil, 

O.H.G.,  pfeil, 

M.H.G.,  233. 
portkona,  O.N.,  146. 
pott,  potte,  D.,  160. 
pozan,  O.H.G.,  159. 
presson,  O.H.G.,  323. 
-qairnus,  125. 
quappa,  O.D.,  441. 
qind,  385.  • 
rad,  O.H.G.,  317. 
trafo,  ravo,  O.H.G., 

riifr,  raf,  O.K,  344. 
ragindn,  404. 
rams,  M.H.G.  dial., 

284,  295. 
raudi,    O.K,  191, 

209,  210, -212. 
rauds,  119. 
raus,  441. 

read,   Engl.,  rte'dan, 

A.S.,  279. 
rechts,  M.H.G.,  255. 
rihhi,  O.H.G.,  265. 
reiks,  144,  404. 
reecho,  O.H.G., 

rekkr,  O.N.,  403. 
repa,  O.H.G.,  229. 
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rida,     O.N.,  ridan, 

A.S.,  riden,  Med. 

H.6.,  reiten, 

M.H.G.,  262. 
rita,     O.N.,  rizan, 

O.H.G.,  140. 
ritara,  O.H.G.,  128. 
r6,  O.H.G.,  315. 
rocka,  Swed.,  118. 
froccho,  rocch, 

O.H.G.,  rokkr, 

O.N.,  331. 
row,     A.S.,  ruowa, 

O.H.G.,  311. 
rugr,     O.E".,  ryge, 

A.S.,  rocko, 

O.H.G.,  293. 
runa,    O.H.G.,  run, 

O.N.,  A.S.,  280. 
ruoba,  O.H.G.,  296. 
ruodar,  O.H.G.,  353. 
ruoz,  O.H.G.,  346. 
truster,  M.H.G. ,  274. 
sage,  M.H.G.,  288. 
sagqs,  313. 
sahs,   O.H.G.,  O.S., 

seax,    A.S.,  sax, 

O.N.,  237. 
saian,  sais6,  283,  291, 

293. 

salaha,  O.H.G.,  128, 
274. 

salo,  O.H.G.,  119. 
salt,  318. 

samo,  O.H.G.,  283. 
sape,  A.S.,  320. 
sarva,  Goth.,  searo, 

A.S.,  232.  ' 
sealf,  A.S.,  319. 
tsegl,    O.N.,  segal, 

O.H.G.,segel,A.S., 

334. 

seh,  O.H.G.,  288. 
sei,  Med.  H.G.,  334. 
self  a,  O.H.G.,  320. 
tseim,  O.H.G.,  321. 
sibja,     Goth.,  Sif, 

O.N.,    350,  399, 

400. 

sichel,  M.H.G.,  288. 
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silan,  128. 
Slid,  O.N.,  118. 
silubr,  144,  183. 
sitich,  O.H.G.,  270. 
siuja,  141,  363. 
scaba,  O.H.G.,  skafa, 

O.N.,  227. 
skafinn,  O.K,  235. 
fskalja,  343. 
skalm,  O.N.,  237. 
scaro,  O.H.G.,  288. 
skauda-raip,  329. 
sceran,  O.H.G.,  288. 
skildus,  Goth.,  scilt, 

O.H.G.,  231. 
skilja,  237. 
fscit,  O.H.G.,  scid, 

O.K,  231. 
scintala,  O.H.G.,343. 
schramme,  M.H.G., 

237. 

scriban,  O.H.G.,  280. 
schwarz,N.H.G.,  119. 
schwimmen,  M.H.G., 
254. 

sennight,  Engl.,  311. 
slach,  O.H.G.,  slaki*, 

O.K,  255. 
slahta,  O.H.G.,  399. 
slSha,  O.H.G.,  276. 
fsllo,  O.H.G.,  sMu, 

O.  Sax.,  255. 
fslinc.  Lower  Ehen., 

255. 

smalta,  Swed,,  209. 
tsmair))r,  Goth., 

smero,  O.H.G., 

smjor,  320. 
smelzan,O.H.G.,128. 
smida,  O.H.G.,  156, 

158, 178,  198,  209. 
smidar,  O.H.G.,  158. 
Smidr,  O.K,  158. 
-smijja,  Goth.,  smidr, 

O.K,  smijj,  smid, 

A.S.,  smid,  O.H.G., 

158. 

smittemeister,  Med. 

H.G.,  166. 
snaga,  328. 


snaivs,  301. 

sn6rj6,  Goth.,  snuor, 

O.H.G.,  331. 
snura,  O.H.G.,  375. 
fsdkjan,  383. 
861,  O.K,  414. 
sparo,  O.H.G.,  252. 
sparwari,O.H.G.,257. 
spato,  O.H.G.,  spaten, 

M.H.G.,  229. 
spatjahr,  M.H.G., 

304. 

specht,  O.H.G.,  128, 
252. 

speihha,  O.H.G.,  339. 
fspelt,     D.,  spelz, 

M.H.G.,  291,  293. 
spelter  jEngl.,spialter, 

D.,  spiauter,  H.G., 

218. 

fsper,  O.H.G.,  spjor, 

O.K,  235. 
fsperbaum,  Med. 

H.G.,  235. 
fspiunan,  331. 
tspriii,O.H.G.,  spreu, 

M.H.G.,  293. 
stahaljO.H.G.,  stahel, 

stachel,  stal,  Med. 

H.G.,   stdl,  O.K, 

steel,  Engl.,  156, 

210. 

stachulla,  stachila, 

O.H.G.,  210. 
staimbort,  O.H.G., 

234. 

stamm,  0.  Sax.,  278. 
stara,   O.H.G.,  128, 
252. 

Starke,  M.H.G.,  266. 
stero,  O.H.G.,  266. 
sterro,  O.H.G.,  414. 
stiur,  260. 
stuba,  O.H.G.,  346. 
stuot,  O.H.G.,  263. 
strMa,  O.H.G.,  234. 
su,  O.H.G.,  248,  261. 
sulh,  A.S.,  128,  289. 
sumar,  O.H.G.,  301, 
302. 


tsund,  O.N.,  A.S., 
254. 

fsundan,  O.H.G., 
sunnan,  O.N., 
Sudan,  A.S,,  254. 

fsuuta,  O.H.G.,  128. 

sunus,  371. 

svaihra,  svaihr6,  376, 
386. 

sweizjan,  O.H.G., 
206. 

svidre,  suithora,  A.S., 

0.  Sax,  255. 
svilar,  O.K,  377.  ; 
svistar,  372. 
tagr,  312. 
taihsvd,  255. 
tains,     Goth.,  tan, 

A.S.,  218,  2'79. 
tacor,  A.S.,  377. 
tackjern,  Swed.,  209. 
ttanua,  O.H.G.,  222, 

274. 

tann  der,  M.H.G., 
277 

targa,  torguskjoldr, 
O.N.,  targe,  A.S., 
231. 

teinn,  O.K,  218,  279. 
fah,  O.K,  342. 
jjahan,  128. 
jjagkjan,  128. 
]7j6rr,  O.K,  260. 
pisl,  O.N.,  1)1x1,  AS., 
339. 

},iuda,'l28,  140,  403. 
faiirp,   Goth.,  forp, 

AS.,  thorp,  O.S., 

140,  400. 
fusundi,    125,  177, 

349. 

tjara,  tyrr,  O.N.,  teer, 

D.,  272. 
timrjan,  272,  342. 
tin,  O.K,  A.S.,  218. 
tirnpaum,  O.H.G., 

276. 

tivar,  OK,  415,  419. 
torcul,  O.H.G.,  323. 
toto,  O.H.G.,  371. 
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town,  Engl.,  140. 
treno,  O.H.G.,  321. 
triu,  138,  272. 
trog,  O.H.G.,  272. 
tun,  O.N.,  A.S.,  140, 
144. 

ttunc,  O.H.G.,  340. 
tunga,  O.H.G.,  340. 
ftunna,  O.H.G.,  2G0. 
Tuonoiiwa,  429. 
turri,  O.H.G.,  343. 
twerc,  O.H.G.,  163. 
tuhtv6,  312. 
ulbandus,  265. 
ulfr,  O.N.,  110. 
unc,  O.H.G.,  258. 
unsibjis,  350,  398. 
urtailsmit,  O.H.G.^ 

158. 
ussiggvan,  279. 
uster,  M.H.G.,  258. 
uwila,  O.H.G.,  251. 
fvad,     O.N.,  w^t, 

O.H.G.,  329. 
vaddjus,  279. 
wagan,  O.H.G.,  339. 
waginso,  O.H.G., 

wagense,  Med. 

H.G.,  288. 
wahs,  O.H.G.,  321. 
waid,  M.H.G.,  120. 
Waland,  O.H.G.,  163, 

164. 

Waldram,  Waldbert, 

O.H.G.,  399. 
Walh,  O.H.G.,  Vealh, 

A.S.,  Valir,  O.K, 

429. 

Walo,  O.H.G.,  164. 
valda,  404. 
vdr,  O.N.,  301. 
war,  O.H.G.,  128. 
vat6,  440. 

uuandelunga,  wanta- 


16n,  wantalfid, 

O.H.G.,  352. 
vandus,  342. 
want,  O.H.G.,  342. 
weban,  O.H.G.,  vefan, 

A.S.,   vefa,  O.N., 

141,  330,  333. 
veftr,    veptr,  O.N"., 

veft,    A.S.,  wift, 

Med.    E.G.,  vefl, 

A.S.,  wefel,O.H.G., 

329,  477. 
vefstadr,  O.N.,  330. 
veggr,  O.N.,  342. 
vel,  O.N.,  164. 
Veland,  Wielant,164. 
tweida,  O.H.G., 

veidi-j  O.N.,  Yad, 

A.S.,  251. 
veiha,  128. 
veihs,  140,  400. 
vein,  323. 

vere,  were,  weragelt, 
A.S.,  O.H.G.,  402. 

wida,  O.H.G.,  272. 

■widamo,  widumo, 
O.H.G.,  wittimo, 
Burg.,  witma, 
Fries.,  veotuma, 
A.S.,  382,  383. 

viduv6,  391. 

vigsmicf,  A.S.,  158. 

wih,  O.H.G.,  277. 

wihsila,  O.H.G.,  276. 

wint,  O.H.G.,  412, 
414. 

vind-auga,  O.N.,  346. 
windemdn,  O.H.Gw, 
323. 

wini,  O.H.G.,  350. 

winistar,O.H.G.,256. 

vintrus,  Goth.,  win- 
tar,  O.H.G.,  302, 
303,  306. 


wirtil,Med.H.G.,332. 
fwisil,  wisul,  O.H.G., 
248. 

Vixl,  Weichsel, 

M.H.G.,  429. 
v6«?,  A.S.,  128. 
Volundr,  O.N.,  163, 

164. 

voma,  O.N.,  421. 
vrecca,  A.S.,  wrekkio, 

O.H.G.,  350,  402. 
wretch,  Engl.,  350. 
vritan,   A.S.,  w-rite, 

Engl.,  140,  280. 
vulfs,  110,  248. 
Wulfinge,  Med.H.G., 

Vyliingas,  A.S., 

Ylfingar,  O.N., 

399. 

wulpa,  O.H.G.jWvLlpe, 
Med.H.G.,  ylgi-, 
O.N.,  441. 

vulla,  332. 

vundersmid,A.S.,158. 
y'r,  O.K,  202,  229, 

233,  274. 
zarga,  O.H.G.,  231. 
zeihhur,  O.H.G.,  377. 
zein,    O.H.G.,  218, 

279. 

ziegal,  O.H.G.,  343. 
fziel,      zeit,  zeile, 

M.H.G.,  313. 
zimbar,  O.H.G.,  272. 
zin,  O.H.G.,  218. 
zink,  M.H.G.,  220. 
zinco,  O.H.G.,  220. 
Zio,  Tiu,O.H.G.,  Ty'r, 

O.N.,    142,  144, 

417,  418. 
tzirbe,  zirbel,  zirme, 

zirn,      Med.  E.G., 

M.H.G.,  272. 
zitaroh,  O.H.G.,  421. 
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X.  BALTIC 
{Lithuanian  not  distinguished.) 


abse,  Pruss.,  274. 
ake'ti,  ake'cz'ios,  283. 
alus,  Lith.,  alu,  Pr. 
322. 

alwas,   Lith.,  alwis, 

Pr.,  215,  218. 
angis,  118,  258. 
anksti,  312. 
anukas,  375. 
apusze  (apuszis),  274. 
drklas,  283. 
arti,  125,  283. 
asilas,  265. 
assanis,  Pr.  303. 
aszis,  339. 
aszw^,  248,  261. 
audimas,  330. 
aukle,  231,  337. 
auksas,  Lith.,  ausis, 

Pr.,  177,  178. 
^usti,  330. 
autas,  336. 
auti,  231. 

auszr^,     178,  312, 

414. 
autre,  Pr.,  157. 
awis,  248,  260,  293, 

332. 
awiz'os,  293. 
awy'nas,  Lith.,  awis, 

Pr.,  373,  379. 
aysmis,  Pr.,  227. 
baba,  Pr.,  295. 
balafldis,  269. 
barzd4,  123. 
bebrtis,  248. 
b^rz'afl,  271. 
bitis,  321. 
brotere'l  s,  372. 
buras,  burvas,  Lett., 

336. 

dadan,  Pr.,  124,  319. 
dagas,  277. 
dederwine',  421. 


d^dis,  dedz'ius,  dede, 

374. 
deilkti,  341. 
fdervva,  272. 
deszinS,  255. 
deweris,  377. 
diena,  312. 
diewas,  415,  419. 
dragios,  Pr.,  322. 
drapana,  333. 
dukte',  372. 
du'na,  126,  283. 
durys,  342. 
dzelse,  Lett.,  210. 
Igle,  eglius,  274. 
etksnis,  274. 
elnis,  248. 

erelis    (erelis),  eris, 

139,  252. 
ez'ys  (ez'y's),  248. 
gabawo,  Pr.,  441. 
gele^is,  Lith.,  gelso, 

Pr.,  130,  164,  195, 

210,  212. 
gettas,  119. 
genno,  Pr.,  386. 
gerwe  (g^rve),  gersze, 

123,  252. 
gile,  135. 
gimdy'tojei,  372. 
gimtis,  404. 
gire,  435,  439. 
girnos,  125. 
imu,  349. 
inte,  377. 
invis,  Pr.,  274. 
Irti,  kklas,  363. 
tjaunas  rae'nfl,  307. 
jawai,  282. 
jentere,  Lett.,  377. 
jeszmas,  227. 
jungas,  339. 
jii'sta,  339. 
jiisze,  315. 


kalwis,  Lith.,  kalleys, 

Lett.,  158. 
kdlti,  158,  159. 
kdrdas,  210,  224. 
kate',  Icatinas  (kati, 

katiuas),  268. 
keksze,  146. 
kepii,  315. 

kermuszis,  kermusze, 

284,  296. 
tkiele,  252. 
kiemas,  Lith.,  caymis, 

Pr.,  400. 
kirsna,  Pr.  119. 
kifwis,  238. 
klepas,  317. 
k6ris,  321. 
korto,  Pr.  331. 
k6siu,  421. 
kratai,  331. 
kreens,  kreena 

nauda,  349,  381. 
kiigis,  234. 
kukfl'ti,  137,  251. 
kurpe,  337. 
kurvva,  146. 
kwiecz'iei,  292. 
laigonas,  378. 
lankas,  lifikis, 

233. 
lape,  248. 
laszisz^,  118. 
lauks,  119. 
l^iikti,  332. 
lenktuwe,  332. 
lepa,  329. 
tlemu,  288. 
lefisze,  295. 
lenta,  274. 
Unas,  294. 
lint^,  294. 
ly'se,  283. 
\jth%,  304,  306. 
liutas,  249,  250. 
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tlopas,  333. 
lukai,  296. 
liiszis,  2i8. 
maliids,  284,  293. 
malix,     mdlti,  125, 

283,  293. 
mares,  353. 
mart\,  375,  384. 
medus,  midus,  321. 
melua,  Lett.,  119. 
fmensa,  Pr.,  miesi, 

Lith.,  315. 
me'nu,  me'nesis,  306, 

414. 
nietas,  305. 
miiz'iei,  293. 
mier^i,  349. 
tmilas,  333. 
minti,  Lett.,  328. 
misingi,  198. 
m oasis,  Pr.,  293. 
moazo,    Pr.,  m6sza, 

Lit,  377. 
moma,  371. 
mote',  m6tyna,  371. 
muras,  145. 
nabis,  Pr.,  339. 
nagis,  Pr.  237. 
naktis,  311. 
nendre'  (nendre),  441. 
nii'gas,  327. 
6b{ilas,  276. 
o2ys,  134,  248,  260. 
panu  -  staclan,  Pr., 

210. 
pardu'ti,  349. 
pafszas,  261,  289. 
p^ts,  pati,  140,  386. 
peku,  Pr.,  266. 
Perkiinas,  Lith.,  Per- 

cunis,  Pr.,  279,412. 
piemu,  137. 
pietus,  313. 
tpinti,  pinu,  33  L 
pirkti,  352. 
pirszly's,  384. 
plaskanei       (1  pleiz- 

gaiie),  294. 
pldukas,  294. 
pWuti,  428. 


plenas,  Lith.,  playnis, 

Pr.,  211. 
pliiigas,  289. 
powasaris,  301. 
prakurejis,  375. 
pr^st,  Lett.,  331. 
priekalas,  Lith.,  prei- 

calis,  Pr.,  159. 
pii'das,  160. 
pup^i,  296. 
purai,  291,  305. 
puszis,  274. 
ratas,  339. 

raudu'nas,  rudas, 

119,  303. 
rezgii,  329. 
rud4,  156,  209. 
rudininkas,  158. 
rudu,  303. 
rug^s  (rugys),  293. 
sasiiis,  Pr.,  248. 
saule,  414. 
sausis,  421. 
semu,   se'ti,  semen, 

Pr.,  283,  292,  293. 
sesu,  372. 

sidabras,  Lith.,  sira- 
blan,  Pr.,  183. 

sitke,  118. 

siuwu,  363. 

skaistwaris,  198. 

skroblus,  273. 

skydas,  226,  231. 

slywa,  276. 

ts6ra,  s6ros,  293. 

sniegas,  301. 

sprandas,  331. 

fsrove  (sriowe),  438. 

stakle,  stakles,  129, 
330. 

stay  tan,  Pr.,  231. 
stodas,  263. 
st6gas,  342. 
strdzdas,  252. 
strujus,  374. 
stub^i,  346. 
sunus,  372. 
siiris,  319. 

swaine,  swainius,  379. 
sweczias,  402. 


swidus,  206. 
svvins,  Lett.,  218. 
sz41mas,  233. 
szaki,  288. 
szarwa,  232. 
szeszkas,  248. 
szeszuras,  376. 
sziaurys,  353. 
tszirdi,  134. 
szu,  247,  264. 
szwendrai,  441. 
szvveQtas,  416. 
szwieczias,  292. 
szwinas,  Lith.,  swins, 

Lett,  218. 
szwitwaris,  198. 
Tauti,  128,  403. 
teraptywa,  233. 
t6rauds,  Lett,  211. 
teszlyczi^,  234. 
tetis,  371. 
te'was,  371. 
tistics,  Pr.,  379. 
titnagas,  237. 
tukstantis,  Lith., 

tusimtons,  Pr., 

125,  177,  349. 
udrk,  247. 
ugnis,  414. 
ungiirys,  118,  258. 
u'sis,  274. 
fu'szwis,  376. 
wakaras,  313. 
fwarias,  Lith.,  war- 

gian,  Pr.,  198,  199. 
fwarpste,  331. 
waszkas,  321. 
wasark,  301. 
wedeg^i,  Lith.,  wedga, 

Lett.,  wedigo,  Pr., 

234. 
wedu,  383. 
w6mti,  421. 
twerpu,  130,  331. 
wertu,  werczifl's,  349. 
wefszis,  260. 
wetuszas,  305. 
weiimas,  339. 
wieszpats,  400. 
witkas,  248, 
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wilna,  332. 
woasis,  Pr.,  274. 
tw6ras,  329. 
wutris,  Pr.,  158. 
zafdis,  291. 


ip\s,  252. 
ielti,  119. 
ientas,  376. 
iiemk,  301. 


^uwis,  Lith.,  zukans, 

Pruss.,  117,  353. 
zelts,  Lett.,  178. 
cinas,  218. 


II.  SLAVONIC. 

{Old  Slavonic  =  Old  Bulrjarian  not  distinguished.) 


aspra,   Serv.,  Bulg., 

181. 
baba,  374. 

bakar,  Serv.,  bakur, 

Bulg.,  194. 
bajati,   baj^,  balija, 

ballstvo,  O.S.,  baja 

Bulg.,  bacharl, 

Russ.,  420. 
fberdo.  Less.  Euss-, 

brdo,  M.S.,  briido, 

Bulg.,  335. 
bobu,  284,  295. 
bogu,  415. 
boru,  277. 
braga,  Euss.,  322. 
braki,  Russ.,  336. 
brada,  123. 
brady,  234. 
bratru,  372. 
bratstvo,  bratst- 

venici,   S.S.,  397, 

398. 
brozeuu,  199. 
bronza,  Serv.,  Euss., 

brunc,  M.S.,  199. 
bruiija,  O.S.,  brouja, 

Euss.,  232. 
buky,  272. 
butatii,  Euss.,  Less. 

Russ.,  203,  210. 
buru,  284,  293. 
vedQ,,  383. 
velibc^du,  266. 
veprl,  248. 
vesna,  301. 
vettichu,  305 
veSeru,  313. 
vino,  323. 


Visla,  429. 

visuja,  Russ.,  276. 

vlad^,  404. 

vlasu,  293. 

vluku,  248. 

vliina,  332. 

voda,  440. 

vozu,  339. 

vojevoda,  403. 

vosku,  32 1. 

vra6i,  420. 

fvruba,  279. 

vreteno,  332. 

vunuku,  375. 

viitrr,  158. 

v_ydra,  247. 

vidova,  390. 

vM,  140,  400. 

veuo,  veniti,  349. 

galija,  230. 

gvozdije,  194. 

gov§do,  248,  260. 

tgody,  Pol.,  god, 
Serv.,  godiua, 
Bulg.,  hod,  Cech., 
305. 

gol^bi,  269. 

gora,  435,  439. 

gospodi,  385. 

gosti,  350. 

grachii,    O.S.,  grab, 

M.S.,  295. 
griva,  grivlna,  336. 
g^sl,  252. 
dvoru,  dvM,  342. 
demiskinja,  Serv.,  de- 

meszek,  Pol.,  211. 
dereiiQ,  Russ.,  276. 
deslnii,  255. 


domu,  149,  342. 
domaiin,  doniadica, 

S.S.,  394,  395. 
dro2dijg,  322. 
driivo,  drevo,  272. 
Dunavu,  429. 
diu!,  312. 
dusti,  371. 
dedii,  374. 
deverl,  deveru,  377. 
dg,bu,  272. 
2aba,  441. 

2elezo,  130,  164,  195, 
210. 

2eliidi,  123,  272,  317. 
2ely,  441. 
2ena,  386. 
2eravi,  123,  252. 
2ito,  ziti,  317. 
iimi,  120. 
2runy,  125. 
2upiste,  342. 
zupa,  403. 
zadruga,  S.S.,  394. 
zeleau,     125,  176, 
304. 

zima,  134,  301,  302. 

zlaku,  431. 

zlato,  125,  134,  176, 

178,  194. 
zluva,  377. 
zmrdk,  L.E.,  313. 
zriiuo,  284. 
zgtl,  376. 
iva,  274. 
igo,  339. 
izvisti,  344. 
irafi,  349. 
istuba,  346. 
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.'  kalay,  B.,  219. 
kamina,  160. 
kamy,  kamenl,  160, 

234. 
kaslli,  421. 
t*ken,     (Sinfi,  &c., 

372. 
klaku,  343. 
klenu,  274. 
fkletl,  342. 
kjuminu,  O.K.,  298. 
kovati,  158,  159. 
kova6l,  158. 
kokotii,  137. 
kolo,  339. 
konoplja,  294. 
kopije,  236. 
kopor,  O.Serv.,  kupor, 

M.Serv.,  199. 
korada,  O.S.,  korda, 

Serv.,  K.,  Croat., 

M.S.,    kord,  P., 

kortikii,  P.,  210, 

224,  238. 
kotu,  268. 

kositeru,  O.S.,  kosi- 
ter,  M.S,  kositar, 
Croat.,  156,  216. 

kropiva,  293,  315. 

krosno,  330. 

kruvl,  315. 

kukavica,  137,  251. 

kuznl,  kuznici,  158. 

kuru,  kura,  269. 

kurilva,  O.S.,  kiirva, 
W.R.,  146. 

kurgum,  Bulg.,  219. 

kujq,,  158. 

kiinggu,  kungzi,  404. 
kyj,  234. 
tkfigta,  340. 
lebedl,  129. 
lemegl,  289. 
tlipa,  274,  329. 
loniiti,  289. 
lososi,  Russ.,  118. 
losi,  247. 
Inku,  Russ.,  296. 
tlutle,  R.,  tat,  L.R., 
tut,  W.R.,  236. 


livu,  Ivica,  249,  250. 

linu,  294. 

leku,  421. 

levu,  255. 

leoha,  283. 

tl^o,  302,  304,  305, 

306. 
lfj,ku,  233. 
tlfiSta,  236. 
l§gta,  295. 

lyko,  Russ.,  Pol.,  329. 
fmazl,  mazati,  319. 
maku,  284. 
mati,  371. 
fniaslo,  319. 
medu,  321. 
meljii,  125,  283. 
mesnik,  M.  Serv.,  mo- 

si^dz,  Pol.,  mosaz, 

O.  Serv.,  200. 
mir,  M.S.,  mur,  L.R., 

P.,  145. 
mlatii,  234. 
mlato,  322. 
mluz^,  319. 
mozgu,  315. 
monisto,  338. 
morje,  353. 
mrukn^ti,  313. 
fmizgu,  misku,  mistg. 

265. 
mifii,  236. 

medi,  O.S.,  miedi,  P., 
mjedz,  0.  Serv., 
156, 157, 158,  178, 
193,  198,  209. 

medari,  158. 

fmezga,  265. 

mena,  349. 

mera,  349. 

mesgci,  306. 

mgso,  315. 

mygl,  248. 

navoj,  330. 

uakovalo,  159. 

nagu,  327, 

nebo,  414. 

neve'sta,  384. 

netiji,  374. 

nestera,  374. 


fiiitl,  ni§ta,  331. 

no2I,  227,  237. 

nogtl,  312. 

nurija,  427. 

niz^,  nisti,  227. 

ovisu,  293. 

ovica,  248,  260,  293, 

332. 
ognl,  414. 
ognistije,  S.S.,  394. 
okno,  346. 
olovo,  215,  218. 
olix,  322. 
opona,  331. 
oralo,  283. 
orati,  125,  283. 
orilu,  138,  252. 
oseni,  R.,  303. 
osika  6ech.,  274. 
osl,  339. 
osUu,  265. 
ostrovii,  438. 
otici,  371. 

oceli,  ocel,  S.O.W.S., 

156,  211. 
pek^,  141,  315. 
penika,   R.,  pienka, 

P.,  294. 
Perunii,  279,  412. 
pitati,  O.S.,  317. 
plavu,  119. 
platino,  333. 
pletii,  329. 
plinuta,  344. 
ptoskon,  P.,  294. 
plugii,  R.,  ptag,  P., 

pluh,  L.R.,  289. 
pluti,  plov%,  428. 
plukii,  403. 
pliisti,  328. 
plemg  (pleme),  397, 

398,  403. 
pojasu,  336. 
polusclika,  R.,  178. 
poskoni,  294. 
prazu,  296. 
prasg,  261,  289. 
prikija,  382. 
prilepQ,  320. 
prijatell,  O.S.,  prija- 
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teljstiua,  S.S.,  377., 

397. 
prodati,  349. 
proso,'293. 
prosci,  S.S.,  384. 
pr§sti,  prgdeno,  prg- 

slica,  331. 
piklii,  274. 
piseno,  282. 
p^tl,  353. 
pyro,  284,  291. 
ruda,  .155,  156,  191, 
■  209. 

rudnik,  P.,  155. 
rudrii,  119. 
rm,  293. 
repa,  295. 
fsagati,  384. 
svekru,  svekry,  O.S., 

svekrbina,  S.S., 

376,  377. 
svgtu,  415. 
svila,  330. 

svinecii,    E.,  svinec, 

M.S.,  219. 
sviiiija,  219,248,261. 
svoitl,  svatu,  378. 
selidi,  E.,  118. 
sestra,  372. 
siriima,     0.'  Serv., 

srma,    M.  Serv., 

183. 
sliva,  276. 
snucha,  375. 
snegii,  301. 
soli,  318. 
tsocha,  288. 
so2ivo,  295. 


srupu,  283,  317. 

stado,  263. 

stall,  E.,  210. 

strela,  233. 

stryj,  strina,  Stryjcl, 

373,374. 
su,  sun^ti,  236. 
sulica,  O.S.,  sudlice, 

Cech,  236, 
suvito,  330. 
slrebro,  144,183,194. 
severu,  354. 
sekyra,  sekyra,  224. 
sejij,  semg,  283. 
s^ku,  268. 
synu,  371. 
syru,  319. 
tazbina,  S.S.,  377. 
tati,  402. 
ttvarogu,  319. 
tesla,  234. 
teta,  tetka,  374. 
tetrevu,  251. 
tisu,  274. 
toporu,  224,  238. 
tremu,  343. 
tui-u,  260. 

tudu,  B.,  tu5,  Serv., 
198. 

tukati,  tukalij,  330. 
tukniiti,  330. 
tisti,  378. 
tgtiva,  233. 
tys^sta,  125,  349. 
uj,  ujka,  373. 
charalugu  (haralugu) 

E.,  210. 
chleba,  143,  317. 


chlevii,  chlevina 

(hlevii),  343. 
chyzu  (hyzu),  343. 
cigell,  343. 
cyua,  P.,  218. 
Capu,'321. 
Selik,  Serv.,  211. 
Mnu,  119. 

141,  363. 
Slemn,   O.S.,  getom, 

E.,  233. 
tStitii,  2"11. 
*sturu,  375. 
tjugti,     O.S.,  jih, 

Cech.,  254. 
jucha,  315. 
tjabliiko,  276. 
jagng,  260. 
jazino,  260. 
jaru,  O.S.,  jaro,  Bo- 

hem.,  138,  301. 
jasen,    jesen,  M.S., 

274. 

jaspra,  Serv.,  181. 

jaje,  123. 

jezi,  248. 

jeklo,  M.S.,  211. 

jela,  274. 

jeleni,  134,  248. 

jellcha,  274. 

jeseni,  303,  311. 

jetry,  O.S.,  jetrva, 
Serv.  and  Croat., 
jetorva,  Bulg., 
jetrve,  377. 

jg5lmy,  292. 

^goriStl,  117,  258. 

^tuku,  329,  330. 


ADDENDA  AND  CORRIGENDA. 


:  HOTE. 

The  Indo-European  guttural-series  is^  represented  (in  accordance 
with  K.  Brugmann's  Grundriss)  by  k,  g,  gh  (palatals),  and  g, 
g,  gh  (velar) ;  the  syllabic  nasals  and  liquids  by  n,  m,  I,  r. 


PART  I.  ■  . 

P.  80,  Note. — "  L'Origine  europeenne  des  Aryas.  Memoire 
presente  au  Congr^s  scientifique  international  des 
Catholiques  temi  k  Paris  en  1888,"  par  Van  den  Gheyn, 
Paris,  1889,  is  instructive  on  the  history  of  the  home 
question. 

P.  103. — Sayce  inclines  of  late,  apparently,  more  and  more  to 
Penka's  hypothesis.    Cf.  V.  d.  Gheyn,  loe.  cit.,  p.  10. 

P.  105. — Amongst  the  champions  of  the  kinship  of  the  Finns 
and  the  Indo-Europeans  we  should  have  mentioned 
Nicolai  Anderson,  "  Studien  zur  Vergleichung  der  indo- 
germanischen  und  finnisch-ugrischen  Spraclien,"  in  the 
Verh.  d.  Gel.  estn.  Ges.  zu  Dorpat,  Bd.  ix.  (Dorpat, 
1879)  and  Fr.  Th.  Kdppen,  Beitrdge  zur  Frage  ueber 
die  Urheimat  und  Urverwandtschaft  der  Indoeuropder 
und  Finnen,  St  Petersburg,  1886  (in  Russian). 


PART  II. 

P.  216. — Delbriick calls  my  attention  to  the  form  /Sokifio?  {Samml. 

d.  griech.  Dial.  Inschriften  von  Collitz,  iii.  3,  p.  149). 

PART  IV. 

P-  274.— A.  Fick  {B.  B.,  xvi.  p.  171)  compares  Lith.  mis  "ash  " 
with  Lat.  oriius  (*osinus),  which  is  very  likely. 

P.  370. — The  full  title  of  Delbriick's  work  is  Die  indogermaniscken 
VerioandtscJiaftsnamen,  ein  Beitrag  zur  vergleichenden 
Altertumskunde  (Leipzig,  S.  Hirzel,  1889).  On  Del- 
briick's agreement  with  me,  see  p.  28  (406)  and  p  212 
(590)  of  this  work. 

P.  436.— H.  Brunnhofer,  in  his  book  Iran  und  Turan  (Leipzig, 
1889),  which  is  designed  to  explain  a  very  considerable 
number  of  geographical  names  in  the  Rigveda  by 
reference  to  IraniaA  localities,  goes  very  much  further. 
Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  and  the  distance  between 

author  and  printer,  it  is  possible  that  some  few  misprints  may 

have  escaped  detection  in  the  case  of  the  Indo-European  and  other 

words  cited.    The  reader  is  requested  to  consult  the  Index  in  case 

of  doubt. 
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